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PREFACE 


‘ Hi <>J fin‘ lu ddi Kingiln'Hs ' is ilu' rosiili. (if vv>soi\rci^ carried 
out during my st>iy in tiio Andlira Uniw r-iiy, Wali.iir. it fiUMUs iho 
sequel to iny tNirlisr yc/'(/o7t// , of AiHiitrii iiist{)nf\ 

It is tlie lii^-ory of tiip th;t‘e ktngd'ir'.N vit Kon iavidu, Haja- 

niahendiMvaram, a:i i Ivaminkuru \vhie!i the deiiornos of the 

Andhra p(Miph‘ in i lie et.-so ;ii iroet lyirjg hetwoMi Siiiihachalam in the 
Vizagapatam (list ri('i and (vaiiin k u rii ai t’nc N *d {ore ihsi net, and covers 
over a Cenlury ond a (pia -Oer l;>h'> A.D. to A .l). 1448. (the throe 

kingdoms, K(in lavi lu w liie I'ln 'i and tho (‘arliest, lh(' 1,wo others 
being iN off di .ot s. I'!.-' iuol.ii king ^ of K-nida v'l.in, who began as the 
subordinates of inr Xunoiiun ehiv.dA of h* ...ijmIII ami Waraiigal, soon 
heeame indepen-i'Mii, ami pl,t>(‘d ai: imi ■•riant, nde dun .g the nwival 
of Hindu suprenuu'v in ila* po^t-K.tk n.iya p*. i-i^.-d. 

The iDstory of KoMylavidu is 'o-^alcn Iriek. Many selndars havo 
already Worked at i( Iro'-i dtiho'eiU angl“s. Sriman He k kajiatitani 
Uagluivachars ul n of tiu.' (In :'.l ur district was t.ite earli('; L historian of 
tlie Andhra eoujitry. He was a. s(‘tp.kir hotii in Samski’il and 'rolugiq 
For some lime ho acted as a liisl (dass iU'venue losi)eeAor of the 
Guntur talnl:, and latmg \va. promot*'d lo tic' po.st of Deputy Tahasildar. 
Under orders fismi ihe lit'- lion. I). S. (kmrmie-ci d, M ;ui‘uei* of CJouncil 
for the Madras ! ha,si ietor \ , he wrote duiiugtlH' hast ([iiarttT of tlio 
nineteentdi (U'litiiry, the hnt-'ry of tlu' .Ar'dh.ra c,oiint,ry under the 
title, 'l\'hujinlcs>i having ins iunamnt, on copper plate records, 

stone inseripl ions and T( Ingn liierat n re. This \V(,rk, which dc'iils with 
the history of the Andhra ('.ountrv' lill tic* (-nd of the Vijayanagar (?) 
period, is yiu unj^iildished. It is pro-.ci v<*d i i iiic‘ (lovornno'lit Orierttal 
Mauuscri{)ls luhniry, ^hld^as. The history ol the Kcaldjs of Konda- 
vidu is hut a, small chapter in this work. 'There are other minor works 
in Telngn on llic history cf tt\e H >ddis, promim*nt among tliem Ixdng 
Kondari({>af/ir<ijff<iinii by S ri .Ma Idiihipalli Gurni>rahma Sarma, who 
l)ased ills account cin'efly ou llui Kmidfiriti IhfndnLdvilr^ tfie Jcdijiijdt 
of Kondavidu, and on Telngn lilerunre h was tile late Sri Chilukuri 
Virabhadrarao who first [luhli-^lnd a liistory of tin? Heddi kings worth 
the name, which formed tlie third volume of tiis history of the Aruihras 
in Telugu {A]\ilhrni<i (Airitrn). dhiis volnmo contains the history also 
of the first dynasty of Vi jay anage r, insides iU'counts of tiio Padma- 
navaka Velamas of Kajnkon Ja. and Devarakemda and of the Nayak.s 
of Kojcukonda. Sri Viraidnadrar.H; thus pre[>arcd the frame-work of the 
iiistory of the peddi kings, of wir.eli tiie dtUails nave yet to he worked 
out. k)f several writers wiio conirihoied stray artifdes in various 
journals, it is em^ngh to mention the most im[)ortant. f)f these 
Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Reader in the Department of History and 
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Archaeology, University of Madras, (now retired), deserves to be 
mentioned first. Subsequent to Sri C. Virabhadrarao, there is none 
who has studied t]je history of the Heddis so intensely as he has done. 
In co/ineetion witli liis study of the history of Vijayanagar, with his 
editing of the Telugu poem, Vclngdtivari Vatiiaavali, and of the 
itajahinundry Museum plati^s of Annadova Coda in the Kpigraphia 
huliai, be had to make a thorough study of the Reddi history, of which 
in's .irticies entithvl * the R**ddis and the Riiyas of Vijayanagar*, 
li is : lit rod not ioii to the i^clnnd^ivart V(tmsfiv<du and his paper on the 
Rajafniiumirv Museum plates of Annadeva Coda are the results. 
In the-e writings he recognised the several problems of the Reddi 
history, and tackled tlmm in right earnest. Particularly, his paper 
on the Rajahmundry Museum plates is a very valuable contribution. 
It may he noted, however, that all he has written on the subject 
is not from t he sta ndpoirit of the history of the Reddis but from other 
angles. JTence, there was room for a fresh study on the subject. 

Some others also, like the lato 8'ri K. V. Lakshmana Rao and 
S'rT Vaddiidi Apjiarao, liavo worked for tlie elucidation of the 
political history of the Reddis of Kondavidu. The Reddi Sanchilea o( the 
Andhra Historical Restuirch Society, Ita jah miindry, edited by 
Sri Vaddiidi Apparao, was published while this work was in the press* 

1 could not take advantage of it for my study of this period. 

Regarding literature, hotdi Sanskrit and Telugu, of the Reddi 
period, considerable work was done by Sri V. Prabhakara Sastri 
wliuSG hrhgura brludlhatu, life ol Sruuitha, is a nioimraental work, the 
hmt ol its kind in the biographical literature concerning classical 
Telugu poets, (n fact, S'rl V. Prabhakara Sastri and S'ri Manavalli 
Ratnakrishnakavi, M. A.., are the two eminent scholars who, by their 
adiuiruhle zeal and incessant labours, brought to light, in their search for 
manuscripts on behalf of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, many a forgot ten work, and made a solid contribution to the 
history of literatures, both Sanskrit and Telugu, by their writings on 
various suhjecis. Sri Prabhakara Sastri has, in his ^rngjrtf &rinutham, 
not only dealt with the literature produced in the Reddi court of 
Kondavidu, particularly with the works of Peda Kdrnati Verna and 
Srinatlia, but also reviewed cursorily the literary activity of the 
Recoxla chiefs of Riijukonda, particularly of Sihgabhupala. I may also 
mention Sri Handani rhmnuiyya, and Sri Kniiduri Iswara Dutt, B. A., 
who have made a '^i>ecial study of S'rinatha and made valuable 
contributions to the Telugu journals. The late Sri C. Virabhadrarao 
and the late Main.padiiyaya S'n Vedam Venkataraya Sastri have 
enriched tlie literature on Srinatha, the former by the publication of 
a life of Srinaiha and the latter by his valuable introduction to and 
commentary on the Telugu l^rngara N^ai'iddham, besides his commentary 
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on the Amani Pataka of Peda Kriinati Vi^ina. Dr. V„ Raphavan. 
Lecturer in Sanskrit in the IJniyersity of Madras, has tackled Tran\ a 
knotty prob](Mn i!i tiie history of Sanskrit liter.itnro and has written 
learned papers on Visvi^svara and ihnninakanli A[>paynr\ a two of 
the famous Sanskrit poets of the Krce;;!:] conn, and on the 
Varii/aviffHsnsthlha’cafiun Kolacala Mallniaiini, It wa^ he who drc'W 
my attention, even before iho volumos of the Descriptivt? Oatalojjjiio of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Travancore I'alaee i.hhrary wore 
available to the public, to the Sanskrit work, Civtdinani^ 

written by Peda Komati Vt>ma. 

The works and writinj^s of all the scholars inentioiu'd above 
who have worked on some aspect or other of the history of du' Reddis 
of Kondavidu, either political «>r literary, heli)cd me {.creally in under¬ 
standing its various problems. Mad it uot beim for their labours, tbo 
history of tlie Reddis would md have l)(‘en as clear as it is l<j(lay. I 
therefore offer them my grateful thanks. The l'4pigra[)hical material 
forth© history of the Reddis, the most important source for the re¬ 
construction of our past history and for solving the literary prohhuus of 
the age, iu very scanty; hence there is room for divergence of opinion on 
the political and literary [>rohlGms of the period. 1 have re-examined all 
such problems in the light of the available evidenc.e, and sought to arrive 
at what I believe to be the truth. I offer my res[)octs to all those whoso 
articles and works I had occasion to consult in writ ing this work for 
the benefit I derived from Iherii. 

In the second part of this work, tht^ social and cultural history 
to which T attach greater importance, J have atteniiitod a faitliful re¬ 
presentation of the age and its ideals and a clear portrayal of the life of 
the period in its different aspects. It is really very dilTicnlt for us to 
discover the key to the mysterious forces at work in a by-gone age, 
like that of the Reddis, and unravel the motives whicli impel lad the 
people of that age to act as they did, since we are far removed in time, 
and our outlook, ideas and habits are greatly afTect»"(l by westerr.- culture 
and thought. 

I wish to acknowledge with grateful thanks my deep indebted¬ 
ness to Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, M. A., f^h. D., who took a live 
interest in the work from the beginning, placed his manuscript, 
Vaikyavamkasudhdkaratn, and his library unreservedly at niy disposal, 
and kindly corrected the proofs of this work. 

I take this opportunity to thank S'rl M. Vonkatarangayya, Profes¬ 
sor in History, Economics and Politics, Andhra University (now retired), 
and Gurti Venket Rao (now Professor in History and Politics, 
Andhra University) for the interest they have taken in me and my work^ 
and Professor Vissa Apparao, Principal, University ColUgee, Andhra 
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University (f)ow retired) who was instrumental in my ^rotting into the 
University and Wci- i/i a way res|)<ai'iJ.de for the ^.^rifingof this as well 
as Toy previou- work. [ am under special ohligaii(m to Sri B. Mutliu 
swarny, M. A., Lecturer m Luglish in the Andhra Us iversity for 
r^ivisingthe manu-cript. M y frierals^ R rt K. ILiinaknt isvara Rao, P^ditor^ 
Trivcv^ and Sri Manjeri Iswaraii, lappry ]']flito’*, Irircni, have 
been of con.-'iderahle hejj) to mo as tiu y I'wjd Ihr-nigii (lu; mannscript 
and made vaiuahio suggestiojis. 

When 1 look up this subject for study 1 did not comprehend 
quite correctly the scoj>e of the work 1 had embarked upon. The more 
I studied tlie .su})ject the greater it interestfd me. 1 was then able to 
recognise Lie magnitude and irnpr'riance <*f (he work; for, it end)odies tlio 
history of a very momefitonperiod in the aiinalsof the A ndhra country, 
a period of transiti(»n from Mu' early mediaeval to the late mediaeval 
period which held tlie moori ngs of i he fuederu age it was the period 
in which the cmintry, after tlu' re-c--;i ahlish ment of rt indu supremacy 
subsequent to the national up-rising, laohahilitat('d itsedf and moulded 
its life in accordance will) li,e (dianged conditions and with the new- 
forces released. I had to work on such a difiicnlt period without 
adcMpiate faciliiies. In (lii'- connecthowever, I have to thank Sri 
K. A. Nilakanta Sast ri, Ifrcfossor iu Imlian 11 i^dory and Archaeology, 
University of Madras (now retired) and Dr.V. S. Krishna (now Principal 
of the University Colleges, Aiidlna Univ(rsi<y) without wiiose good 
will and good oftieos 1 conld n..| have brought out this volume and pre¬ 
sented it to the public in its present sh,ip(p 1 am grateful to the 
former for kindly giving ?tte pormissioa to use his departmental library 
ami affording mo whatever help I needed of him. 

t acknowledge with pleasure the a.ssistance given to me by the 
Suporintemieiit of Kpigraphy, Madras, in placing the required estarn- 
pages of stone and copiier-plate records at my disposal for consultation 
in his odice and T thank him for it. 

My sincere thanks are duo to the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate of the Andhra University for kindly sanctioning the 
publication of this work in the University Series. 

And last hut not least, I have to thank S'rT Addepalli 
Lakshmanaswamy Naidu, Proprietor,- Saraswathi Power Press, Raja- 
mahendravarum, for the remarkable rapidity with which he executed 
this work, within a very short period from the time he began the 
printing of the work and for the interest he took in it. I am aware of 
the several drawbacks in this work, chiefly typographical, despite the 
care bestowed on it, ami crave my readers’ indulgence for them. 

22, Dewan Kama Iyengar Road, \ 

\ epery, Madras 7, / M. SOMASEKHARA bARMA, 

October, PJA8. j 
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CHAPTER I 


SOURCES 

With the materials now available, an attempt is made in the 
following pages to pre.-ei.t liie readier witli the history of the )?,eddis who 
ruled the Andhra or'l\'lugu c(;untry in the f()nrt<’ontn and fifteenth 
centuries of the Christian era. Jl is reconstrnctod with the help of 
evidence drawn mainly from three sources, namely, inscriptions, 
literature, aful traditional accounts. 

/. [XSCIiH'TiONS 

Inscriptions form the most iinp('>rtant of these sources. It must, 
however, he admitted in tlio begini ing that the original purpose of 
these inscriptions was cpiiio diiTeroiit from that of furnishing historical 
information. They were mere gifr-deeds, registering grants of laud 
or money to temples or of to brahmans, made either by 

kings, their courtiers or by private iiidividudls. Some of these record 
the construction of temples or ancillary strnciuros and the sotting up of 
idols ill them. So, thongli very important, these inscriptions alone do 
not throw niucli light on the events of the day ami cannot help us in 
writing a succinct history of the country. They are pressed into 
service to yield some reliable evidence in reconstructing it. Inscriptions 
may be classified under two heads (1) Copper-plate inscriptions, and 
(2) Stone inscriptions or lit hie records. 

(i) Copper-pldte records: 

Inscriptions written on copper - plates generally register grants 
of agrahanis or lands to brahmans, well-versed in Velic lore and 
Sistras. Each set may contain throe, four, five cr even six plates 
according to the requirements of the occasion, d'lu se plates are held to¬ 
gether by a circular copper-ring, the ends of '^hich are secured in an oval, 
square or circular seal, bearing the lancJuina or emblem of the 
grantor. Generally, the seals of the grants of the Reddi kings bear the sign 
of a couchaut bull and suggest that they were Saivites in religion. These 
copper-plate grants generally contain the ancestry of the grantors and 
the grantees, a description of the former’s exj)loits, if any, in Icdvya 
style couched in hyperbolical terras, and the date of the grant with 
astrouomipal details, sufficient at times fgr verification. The grantees 
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aro p^ent^rally learned scholars proficient in Science or in Vedic literature. 
It noteworthy that all the c *ppor-plato inscriptions register grants 
made only to Sanskrit scholars and not to any one proficient in the 
language of the country. 

(ii) S/onr 177''Criptions : 

Stone inscriptions record, as already stated, gifts made in kind 
or coifi to temples, either hy kings or their Ntrvar.ts, or by private indi* 
viduals. Liscriptions r/f the last catogor 5 ’ gericrally montiwii the name 
of the king holding sway over the locality at the time of the gift, 
hesi<ios giving full particulars of the date on wuicli the gift was made. 
It may he reasouahlo to conclude from a study of the>e inscriptions that 
tho ahsenco of record' of a ruling prince in his dominion for any length 
of period is goncrally indicative of abnormal and chaotic conditions pre¬ 
vailing in that region. The extent ol the dominion of a ruler can be 
fairly determined hy t ho ])roveuanco of his st<me inscriptions; tor none of 
his records would be found, even in holy places lying (mtaicle his do¬ 
minion; records found in any locality beyond his own dominion, indicate 
that bo was either a conqueror or a friend of the king of that region. 

Of tho inscriptions of the Reddis discovered so far, copper-plate 
record s are greater in number than the stone inscript ions. 


11. LITFnAlVPK 


Tile next s >nrce of oin* information, namely, literature may' 
again bo classified under two main beads, Indian and foreign, the first 
including in it Sanskrit and Iklugu literatures and a number of 
Muslim histririos written in Arabic and Persian langungos, and the 
other some Muslim itineraries a* d accounts of Eur-»peau travellers. 
There is another kind of quasi-b.istorical vernacular nkrature which, 
though last of the literary varieties, is by no means the l^ast important 
tons as evidem i* for our historical rjsearcln This forms a very useful 
variety b/ itself ill 1)3 proporly called fiMditional ucCw>unts, ” as 
it in mainly preserved in liadition 

Jndia7i : 

Many Sanskrit and Telugu poets and Scholars flourished under 
the patronage of the Uidji and other kings of this ptriod. Some of the 
rulers of this period were themselves great scholars and poets besides 
being patrons. 

Satiskrit Liitioiiirc : Of the Sanskrit works of this period 
^hioh serve us as sources of history» special mention shonld- 
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be made of Kuuidfiujirtrajiycnn, a cumniPtitary on Kalidasa's three 
dramas, Abhijnd^ia Sdknntul iin^ Vtknuiidrmsujtun and MdlariLiUjiiifnitrani 
by K^tiya Venia; Srngdririiptkd, a fr^ininentary on Aumrukitnbani l)y 
Peda Koiiicitl Veina; Vemubhupdld CuAtnvn by Vainanahliatt.i Pa:m; 
and the commentary on H(u {sditPd.dnja s, Cidui l idii-iatpanjd-^^iunijrxilia^ 
also called Giri&a^'rtisukiiindld by hivctlihga Keddi of the Kaiulukuri 
family, Rnsaf Jiavasudhakanim^ a work on rhetoric by ISihgabhupUla of 
the Re<.'erla family, and Cumaikarii GnulrikTi^ another work on the 
same subject by Visv^svara, are very valuable sources for the history 
of the Roco;rla chiefs. Pesi»les thoe, Ihern are iiiajiy dramas, / arz/t/s 
and other writings which throw mucu light on the social conditions 
and achievements of the age. 

The attention of readers may he <!rawn here to another Sanskrit 
W(jrlc called AL/dikara^i ingniLd' on rln-iorlc and poetics. It contHiiis 
five pariccltbd ts dealing with (1) jamavicdriiy (ii) /S' //> d/ lkiniirrjuf/u; 

(iii) /^as(ininpifj<!\ (iv) Nifrl)li(’<I(iLi<dra, and (v) AUnW-yirtinirn'iUd. Its 
author Amrlanandaydgi wrote tiiis work at the instance of a certain 
Manvabhripati or king Manvu, son of B}iaklil)hiTi)(iti, a devotee of 
Siva. Manva is styled as z*/://.' -• o'/u/zz.s' z/t ”—the oriuiment 

of both the lunar and solar races. This indicates that his fatlicr 
belonged to one dynasty, and his mother to another. There iS only 
one Bhaktihlulpa so far known to South Indian epjgrai)hy, and ho was 
the fiiirva chief, Bhaktiriija* of the Telugu Coda family, who 
fllourisiicd in the latter half of the fuurtcontli century A. 1). lie was a 
great devotee of Siva, lie had two .sons Dlilinalihga or BhiimnK^va 
Coda or Coda Bhiina‘\ and Ai.uadova CCda‘ or Amui-l)hu[)a. Through 
out this Work 'lie king’s name is mentioned as Maiivahhn[)a anci not 
even once as A nnui)htip.i. It. cannot be taken to be a nii.'>lake .since the 
substitution of Anna for Manva dv»es not liold good in many places for 
grammatical reasons. Manvabhu[)a, m the work Uiid»;r reference, is 
given tho title komarafikabiunia and other Telugu Coda titles which 
are conspicuous by their absence in the records of both Bliaktiraja and 
his son, Annadriva. Future research has to make it clear if Maiiva- 
bhupa, the patron of Amjrtanandayogi, is another son of CodabliUi>a. 

Tdugn Liter.itiiie' The Telugu works produced during this 
period are very helpful in the reconstrucLion of the history of the 
Rtddis. Special mention should be male here of Lln/nesieira Pindnam 
and Kahikhdnd un of Srinatha, and i^irdiiiamlas'itji writtczi by Koromana. 

1. D. S. C. M. (MaJrfts) No. Iv5704, pp, bGOi—06 If. 

2. J. 0. R„ Vol. V, pp. 12b fE. 

8. Si. VI,, (iotroduciion), V.do, Apjreudix to cheptcr Vll, part IT of thih work. 

i, Kp. Ind., Vol XXVI, pp. 14 ff. 
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Both were court-pof tH of the Reddi kings and wrote the works under their 
patronage. These works lurnisii much infori\uition which is not avail¬ 
able otherwise. Besides tlie above works KridZibhirama}}^ 

Simhasanadrdtrimiilm and rrany otht*r 'J’eiugu i>oems of the period, 
when studied'from view-points ot ii> r i ban p(jluiciil, provide us imicli 
useful informati»)n. Wliatever theme the i)oets of the period under 
review migiit have taken for the subject of their compositions, and 
however liigli they might have soared in their ilights of imagination, 
they could not escape from the atmosphere of the period and the 
realities of the world aronml them. The tlioine migiit be Purayic 
or non-Puranic, the hero might l)e a mortal king or an immortal Ueva ; 
yet the descriptions given in ilunr works, of cnstoms and manners, of 
art and architecture, of weapons used and the modes of warfare, and 
a host of other details, were no <iouht takiMi from contemporary life. In 
this connection an exatnple or (wo may be given. In the seventh 
chapter of iSrinnrhaks //do. lord ISiva gives an account of tlie 

"inukh' tnaiHjijiii' in Kasi to AcyiUa or Visnu, in (he course of wdiich he 
narrates the story of a brahman named Mahananda of Anruidaknnana 
who, desirous of earning m mey, is said to liave put on the guise 

of a ^Gorogii\ a ‘R a ' B unldini\ a ‘ATI/ a.iku\ o/n/ a Jinn.' The 

*GoragaSy an<i llie ' Bavinidiiyi^ the biiva (hw^ tees of Mailarn and of 
fikaviradevi respectively, earned tin*ir liveiihoudby begging. The worship 
of god Maildra andgc^dcless Bkavira was widely prevalenr in the Andhra 
country, duri/ig the Kaxatiya arid the Kiddi periods, A fine 
description of the menil/ers ot these two orders arid of their activities 
is given in the Kndd'btu d'U i/}t\ mentioned hetore. SriUcUha, keen 

observer of life and luilure that he was, could not refrain from 

using those tonns, tvan while translating from the Sanskrit original 
a mythological story concerning gods, to enohance the beauty 
and give effective colouring to his i/ieturesquo narration. Another 
instance also may bo cited. We know that Srinatha was the 
* Vidyadhikari' of Peda Kbmati Venia's court and the writer of 
all his copper-plate inscriptions, ile dkl not let this experience 
go in vain. He utilised it in liis work, BhimOkwxra Ehiranamy which 
tells us how Indra, the celestial ruler granted Bhiniakhantja to 6iva. 
iSrinSlha makes Indra write a * diiarma-kiisana^ and indulges in a 
dascription of this grant in all its details. He makes Indra address 
his order to the people of the locality, just as kings on earth do at the 
time of granting lands and tixing their boiindarus. He even notes the 
date of the grant as " Oalunlasi^ in the month of Mirgatiirsa, in 
Siddhayoga^ when the moon was in conjunction with Rohini, and 


6. Kb. Kh., vii, v. 280. 

t)« Kd. Rii)., N V, 128-100 ; 112“lla, 
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concludes it with an invocation to kings ruling at the time of the 
grant, as well as to future kings, to protect the dluirma and never to 
violate it.’ Many instances of this kind can be cited from the Telugu 
works of the period, wliich throw light on the social life of the times. 
It may be stated, therefore, that a Ccirefiil and cautious study of these 
works provides interesting material to reconstruct the life of tVie 
period under review, though such evidence unsupported hy other 
information may not he sutticient and accurate. 

Maslim Histories : Muslim histories constitute one of the 
most important sources. These furnish accounts of expeditions 
of the Muslim rulers of Delhi to the Deccan and their conquests 
ef the Southern kingdoms. it was ‘Ala-ud-Din Khalji who first 
turned his attention to the South. He sent several expeditions to 
conquer Telingana and Maluirastra. With the death of Harapaladeva 
of Di^vagiri, the Mdharastra kingdom was finally annexed to 
Delhi in Saka 1239 / 1317 A. D. Tolihgaua became part of the enii)ire of 
Delhi with the tinal conquest of Warengal in S^aku 1245 / 1323 A. D. For 
the iirst time in the annals of the Muslim rule in India an independent 
Muslim state, tlie Baluiiani kingdom of Oulbarga was founded in 
the Deccan in Saka 1269/ 1347 A.D. hy * Ala-ud-Din Hasan GangU 
Bahraan Shah. It was the chief Muslim power in the Deccan, 
contemporaneous witli, and rival to, the Kedui kingdoms of both 
Kondavidu and Rajamaheiidravaram and tlie kingdom of the Rayas of 
Vijayanagara. In fact, it was against the rising power of the Muslims 
of Gulbarga, wiiicii threatened to sweep away the Hindu kingdoms of 
the south, that the Keddis and the Rayas had to contend in a life and 
death struggle to defend and protect their religion and culture. Chief of 
the Muslim authoritic.s for the history of the Deccan, primarily for the 
history of the Bahinaui dynasty, are mentioned below. 

(1) Khazain-ul‘Futiih or i\iQ Tarifch-i-Alai hy Kmlv K\i\isxi3.\x is a 
very imj)ortant history of the reign of ‘Ala-ud-Din, dealing with the 
period A. 11. G95 - 711 / 1296 1312 A.D. Some extracts, translated 

into Engli.-h, are given from this work in Elliot’s 'History of India/ 
Tais work has been recently translated into English by Prof. 
Muhammad Habib of the Ahgarh Muslim University and published 
by D, B. larporewala, Sons & Co. Bombay. This work is valuable for 
the history of Teliiigaiui, inasmuch as it gives an account ot the Muslim 
invasions during the reign of Prataparudra of the Kakatiya dynasty of 
Warangal. 


7. Bh. Pr., V, vv. 76^85. 
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(2) Fuiuh*us'Sala\ln by ‘Isdrai, ^another important work relat¬ 
ing to the liistory of llie Munsalinans, from the time of Sabiiktigio 
of Qhazai to Muhammad l>ia Tughlaq. The text wa.s recently 
published by Dr. A. Mahdi Husain of Agra. “Isaini was born at 
Delhi about 1310 A. D. and at the ago of sixteen, when Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq transferred bis capital in 13*27 A. D. to 
D5vagir, lie was obliged, by the royal comm and, to migrate to that 
city like other citizetiij of Delhi. He lived at Ve^agir during the next 
quarter of thf3 century. After the establishment of the Bahniani 
kingdom at Guli)arga, he composed his history in 1349 50 A. D,, and 
dedicated it to his sovereign. ‘ Isami was, thus, not only a contempo¬ 
rary of Muhammad bin Tughlaq hut an eye-witness to several events 
of his reign, especially those pertaining to the history of the Deccan.’** 

(3) Turihh i-Fiiiiz Shahi by Zia-ud-DTn Baranl. This treats of 
the hi.-lory of the Sullans of Delhi from tiie accession of Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Balbnn in A. H. 0)02 / 12GG A. 1). to A. 11. 738 / 1357 A.D., the sixth year 
of Ihe reign ( f BiriJ/. Hhah. He ctnnmenced his work in the reign of 
Sultan Mahammad 'J'nghlaq, and completed it in A. II. 758 / 1359 A. D. 
A translation of the major part of this work was published in Elliot’s 
‘ History of India \ 

(4) 'larikhA-Firuz Sii'OJrt of Shams-i-.jirdj ‘ Afif is essentially a 
history of the reign of Eiriiz Shah, the successor of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq. Aiif w^rolo it under the patronage of Firuz SlUih (1357 A. D. 
to 1388 A.D,). An 1^ iglisl) translation of a considerable portion of this 
work is found in ‘ Elliuts ’ ‘ History of India \ 


All the chroniclers mentioned above were contemporaries of 
Mnhammaii l)in Tughlaq. Of these Afif was perhaps, his youngest 
contemporary. They arc our chief authorities for the first half of the 
fourtcenfh century. Besides these, there were some later historians 
whose works also are very important to us. They are as follows : 

(5) 1 arikha-Mnharnk Shahi by Yahya bin ‘Ahmad bin Abdulla 
Sirhiudi. This narrates the history of the Sultans of Delhi from 
the time of Muizuddin bin Sam, the founder of the Ghori dynasty, 
till A.H. 838 or 1434 A D. The author wrote his history under the 
patronage of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyid dynasty who ruled Delhi 
from 1427 A.D. to 1435 A.D. An English translation of this work 
was published by Mr. K.K. Basu in the Oaekwad OritrUal Series. 


8. I. a. voJ. V. p. m, 
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(6) Burhan4-Ma^asir of ‘ 41i bin Aziz Ullah Tabntabi. This 
is essentially a history of the Niznm Sbahi dynasty of Ahinadnagar. 
It was written under the patronage of Burhan Nizam Shah 11(1590 A,D~ 
1594 A.D.) after whom it is named. It was commenced in 1591 A.D. 
This history was translated by Major J. S. King and Lt, Col. Sir W j! 
seley Haig in the Indian Antiguan/. The portion dealing with the 
Bahmani dynasty was subsequently published in a book form. 

(7) Ihhaga'A- Akhari of Khwajl Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad deals 
with the history of the Muslim rule in India from the time of Shahab- 
ud-Din Muhammad Ghori till A.H. 1002 / 1593 A. D , the thirty eighth 
year of Akhar’s reign, Besides the history of the Sultans of Delhi, 
the author gives also an account of the different Muslim kingdoms 
that flourished in different parts of India. The author, KhWiija Nizrtra- 
ud-Din was appointed to the office of 'hakhn' of Gujarat, in the 
twenty ninth year of Akbar’s reign and died in his service in A.H. 
1003 / 1594 95 A.D. An English translation of this work was 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(8) Mn.nfahhah^aUTav'avtkh or Tarikh-i-Badaurti of Mnlla * Abdul 
Kadar Badaun! is a general history of India form the time of lh« 
Glpaznivides to the fortieth year of Akhar. The author was in the 
court of Akbar, whi employed him frequently to make translations 
of Sanskrit and Arabic works into Persian. This history as the 
author admits, is simply an abridgement of TtdyriqatA-Akhari. It 
was translated into English by Lt. Colonel G.S.A, Ranking. 

(9) Tdri!:h-i-Ferishta by Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah 
Ferishta is a comprehensive history of tho rise of the Muslim power 
in India. The author w^as born at Astrabad on the borders of the 
Caspian sea about 1570 A. D. When he was very young he came to 
India along with his father, and reached Ahmadnagar in tho Deccan 
during the reign of Murtaza Nizam Shah, After serving for some time 
under the Nizam Sbahi Sultans of Ahmadnagar, he left that place 
and proceeded to BijipUr. He arrived there in 1589 A. D. in the 
reign of Ibrahim * Adil Shah If, under whom ho served for the 
remainder of his life. At the request of his patron he wrote his 
history after consulting “no less than thirty-five works.’’ Ferishta 
did not complete bis work till about A. H. 1015 (1606 A. D). This 
work gives a more detailed account of each reign than any other 
history. Its value is, however, diminished to some extent by the 
generally unreliable and incorrect nature of the account it furnishes. 
Inspite of its unreliability, scholars have to cling to it, because no 
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other work gives us such an abundance of information about the 
kingdoms of tlio Deccan. Ferisbta’s work was translated by o one 
Scott and John Briggs. Brigg’s translation is complete and more 
reliable than Scott’s, and the references given in this book are to 
Brigg’fi version. 

In the period under review, we are mostly concerned with the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq and the Babmani Sultans of 
Gulbarga. As for Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s reign there are histones 
by contemporary writers as well as later ones, either to supplement or 
to correct ono another. Even here we are not on firm ground. Dates 
assigned to the same events in Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s reign, and 
the chronnlogicaJ order in which they are narrated, vary considerably 
in the difforent account.s written either by contemporaries or by later 
historians. One has to clieck them at every step and establish their 
authenticity and accuracy. The force of this statement may be better 
understood by a reference to tho work and papers published so far, 
relating to tl\o reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, particularly by 
Ishwari Prasad, Mahdi Hussain, Haig, and Venkataramanayya, to 
mention only a few, wherein one comes across much difference of 
opinion and argument in establishing many salient points. One such 
point, for instance, has been the date of the rebellion of Tilang which 
forms the most important landmark in the mediaeval history of the 
Andhra country. When such are the descripancies found even in 
contemporary works, one can easily judge for onesedf the difficulties 
one has to confront in elucidating and co-relating historie-s written by 
later writers. 

There are comparatively more histories which give an accourft of 
tho reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq than of the Bahainani Sultans of 
Gulbarga. Those that are available in English translations are Tabaqat- 
i-Akhari, 'Tdrikh4~ F\irishtd Bfirhan-i-Maasi?' and the extracts given 
by King from tho razknrnf-nUMnlnk, Burhdri~i~Ma\}slr and I irikh i- 
Ferishtd are the only two important authorities for the history of the 
Bahmanfs of Gulbarga; tho former is generally more reliable than the 
latter. Ferish^a’s statements, when they relate to the Hindus, have 
to be carefully and cautiously weighed before being accepted; when 
they relate to his co-religionists, they verge on exaggeration. I followed 
only the English translations of Muslim histories. 

Foreign : 

Muslim Itineraries : Trarrls of Ihn Batata : full name 

is Shaik Abu Alxlulla Muhammad, II)n BatUta of Moracco. At 
the early age of twenty one in 13?5 A. D ho set out on hie treveU 
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and finally returned to his country in 1353 A D. He died in 1368 or 
1369 A D. He completed the account of his travels in A. H. 756 / 1355 
A.D. Tbn BatUta’s work is known as Tnhftuh-aUNuzzar fi Gharaih* 
o/-i4/7i^ar iro vajaib-al'Snf‘n' or Safnr Kama. Ha reached India in 
1333 A. D. Muhammad bin Tiu^hlaq rocoivod him cordially and 
appointed liim as the qaxi of the capital. Ho retnait^ed there for 
eight years and sot out frun that place in 1342 A.D. In 1344 A.D. 
he proceeded to Ceylon and from thence to Ma'har. He wrote about 
his travels from memory, having lost his mdes durif'g the ^ovago. 
His account is avail ih’e in Ki»glish tranHations in Elliots* ^ Jlia'ory 
of hab'a' and in Pr<d. Iv. A Nilak tntha Sastri’s useful and indispen¬ 
sable ‘ Foreign ii^'ires o f Soufli Indui \ 

There is anolber shn'lar work which should bo mention''d along¬ 
side of those, the Trands o/ A'>d/ir /.k/r a'V. He was born at Herat in 
1413 A.D. and etitered tin* service of Slhib Rokb as the <iazi (;f the place 
in 1437 A. 1). In 1411 A. I), ho was ^(uit on an (Mnl)assy to t’ne court of 
Vijayanagar which ho visited in 144 ) A. D. After staying there for a 
time, he left India in 1444 A. D. The above dates clearly show that he 
was at Vijayanagar at a time when tho kingdom of l\aja maliondravaram 
passed into the hands of the kings of \’ij lyanagar. His account of 
travels, though not very iKdpfiil to us politically, provides much 
information regarding some ])hasrs of tho life of people of the 
period. A translation of this work is found in Elliot's IJislory of 
India and also in Major’s India in ihe Jifieeidk Ctnifiry, 

Ac('Oiini.^ of European ff'arellen^: Under Foreign literature, the 
accounts of European travellers fo^tn the main division. In tho last 
quarter of the tliirtoenth century, justbefon' the beginning of our period, 
the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo vi^^ited India. He started from Venice 
in 1271 A.D., and readied tlie court of Knhlai, tlio Grand Khan of China, 
after travelling for three years and a half across Asia. After residing 
there for seventeen years he left for Khora-an in a ship. Ho arrived at 
that place voyaging in the Indian seas for over a year and a 
half. Thence he travelled to (k)nstantinople, and finally reached 
Venice in 1295 A. D. During the ndurn voyage ho touched at many 
lands and visited Ma‘bar and arrived at the port of Motupalli in the 
Bapatla Taluk of Guntdr District about 1292-1293 A. D. His obser¬ 
vations on the Mu.slins of our country are well-known. 

Nicolo de Conti was the next European traveller to visit India in 
the period under review. He was also a Venetian. He went to the 
city of Damascus and settled there as a merchant when he was young. 
After a time he conceive I th^ idea of going on travel. The dato 
2 
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when he starter] is not known to us; but after travelling as far as 
China in the East he returned to Venice in 1444 A, D., after an absence 
of twenty-five years. In the course of his travels he came to India 
and visited Vijayanagar. He is said to have reached a city and 
•Ga port called Peudifetania on the road to which he passed by 
two cities, named “Odeschiria” (Udayagiri in Nellore district) and 
*'Condcrghiria (Chandragfn* in Cbittoor District), From there, he 
proceeded to Mylapore (Madras) and so on. 

Athanasius Nikitin was a Russian. He set out on his travels 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century and returned to Russia in 
1474 A.D. In the course of his travels he visited India and stayed 
for lome time in the Deccan. In the reign of the Bahmani Sultan, 
Muhamad Shah IF, ha was at Bidar, the new capital which was 
founded in 1423 A.D., by Sultan Ahmad Shah, the successor of Sultan 
FirUz Shah. 


The accounts left by these travellers were translated into 
Ens^lJsb and are found in the publication, known as MY/ in the Fiftewth 
century edited by R H. Major.*® 


These travellers were followed by Portuguese ofRcitls, Tome’Pires 
and Duarte Barbosa who visited South India in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Their accounts wore translated into English from the 
Portuguese and publi.shed by the Hakluyt Society. These travel-journals 
do not generally furnish useful information relating to our political 
hi.story; hut they provide much material for an intelligent understanding 
of the Ilf. in the age of the Reddis. They also confirm and corroborate 
many points of social and ralgious interest which are alluded to in the 
literature of our country, particularly in the Telugu works of the 

period. The accounts of foreign travellers, therefore, form a va'uable 

"funlTr ’ knowledge obtained from other sources, occasionally 
furnishing new information, not forthcoming from elsewhere. 


ITL TEADITIONAL ACCOUNTS 

Acconn^s concerning a particular locality, individual or family 
which are preserved in tradition, either in the form of prose or poetrv 

A'T/ “'It'"' VelugntivUri Vamiacaritra. the c/tu 

Kxtulp the Manuscripts, the L'^cal Records and the 

Birndriml,s of the fa milies ofjiobles of yore belong to this class. 

10. In his Introduction tho editor R. H. Mhtot fumiah.^a a 

fotelRn travellott that visited India-during this period. * ^ 
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Velug^ivari Vanisacaritra : This is a modern work dealing with 
the history of the V'elngS^i family^ a branch of the ancient hccerla 
line, written by two pandits, Sri Vellala Sadasiva ^astri and Sri 
Avadhanam 8'esha S^stri, under the patronage of the present 
chief of Venkatagiri belonging to the above-said family. State records 
in possession of the descendants of the extant branches of the Rucexla 
line, ancient inscriptions of this family, and the VLlugOtiiari 
VaiH8avalt\ an anthology of versa, constitute the chief autb.orities in 
writing this work. Some of the ancient inscriptions of the itucerla 
chiefs are given as appendices. These inscriptions are all eye-copies, 
No attempt has yet been made to take g.md estampages of these stone 
records and edit them properly.Even these few records do not supply 
us with much historical information. 

So we have to depend on the i i Vamkavali'\ an 

anthology of verse composed and sung in ancient times by itinerant and 
family bards, called Blialtiirajns in praise of ditferent chiefs of the 
Recexla family recounting their heroic deeds and great charities in their 
usual extravagant style, with little senso of proportion’*. In this way 
the traditional lore and verses in praise of the Kocerla chiefs grew in 
quantity from generation to generation and were preserved with meti¬ 
culous care. Even an insignificant chief holding a small fort is given in 
th 0 .se verses the same importance as a great king ruling a considerable 
dominion and both were described in the same strain. Most of the 

chiefs mentioned in tliese verses as having been defeated or killed by 

Recerla chieftains are nnidentifiable. Because of t!ie lack of confirma¬ 
tory evidence, the facts ment ioned in the VanikTivali have to bo taken 
for what they are worth. Another difliculty that confronts us in freely 
utilising this material is the confusion prevailing in some of these verses. 
Some of them ascribe the exploits of one chief to another, whereas some 
others attribute the same exploits to several individuals in successive 

11. The original dominion of the Recerla chiefti comprised a great portioji of 

Teliiigaiia wliicli has not yet been cpigrapiiically surveyed h) Hiemaiicaily. 
Epigraphical material in the Hyderabad blata whieii funiiHhurt ueuful intonnation 
for reconstructing our past hidt.ory, lies still buried. Without utilising this 

material no history of our country can be said to be complete and perfect. Until 

all the insoiiptioua in the districts of Teliiiganii are copied and projieily edibed, ono 
has to depend on those given in appeudicies and make use of them. 

12. In fact, one of the chief features which formed part of the regal pomp and 
contributed to the spelendour of the mediaeval period was the maintenance of a 
special sect of people--Vandlb and MAgadhas as they were generally called ~ by 
every military chief of note and by every important noble, to sing the gloiy of 
himself and of his family by recounting his and his ancestor's cjtj loits, on all 
auspicious occasions and to herald his arrival in public. There is reason to believe 
that this had been a feature of the Telugu court from early times. 
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generations. It must, however, be admitted that the history of the 
Kecerla cliiefs has to in* re-constructed mostly witn the help of these 
verses and partly with the help of the lu^Iagotivccri Vamiacarttra and 
the few inscriptions given in its appei.dice.^. 

CTitu Krtnlu or C(i{u Fc/.sr.s- : CV'f/i means pleasing words of 
discourse, or flattery. verses appear orginally to have been com¬ 

posed by different ])oots to please or (l itter the hero co/icerned, on 
difformit occasions, A scrutiny of such poems in Telugu leads us to 
infer tliat the G7/(//,s wtre compostd by poets and bards of former times, 
either to express their own inner feelings or to flatter or even to censure 
any individual or family, or merely to describe a locality. The subject 
of those verses may be anytliing. All the verses in the Vt'iugUtJvTiri 
Vawiuvalft as has been .stated already, are of this kind. Generally these 
verses are not recorded but were handed down orally from generation to 
generation. Sririatha’s Gap/s which have come down to us, are many in 
number and very popular in the Telugu country. No other Telugu poet 
of the mediaeval period is so well-known for his ca^ti.s as he. In his 
view no subject was too insignificant cr unimportant to be the theme of 
a cTJfti. Even a gross thetne was transmuted into gold at iiis magic 
touch. [^Since he travelled far and wide, visiting many. countries 
aad kingdoms, his cTlpis provide us with a panorama of life of 
his times. Ho recorded in his poems all that he had observed 
during bis peregrinations. The physical features of the country, the 
habits and customs of the people, the food they ate, and many 
such interesting details form the subject-matter of his compositions. 

Traditional accounts <;f many of the villages of the Andhra 
country, and of some of the ruling dynasties of ancient times have 
been preserved to us in what are now known as Uie Mackenzie Manus- 
cripts ixm\ Local Nerords, housed in the Government Oriental Manus¬ 
cripts I/ibrary, Madras. Mackenzie, after whom the collection is 
named, was a remarkable person to whom, South Indians in general and 
the Audhras in particular, are much indebted. Colonel Collin Mackenzie 
was an Englishman. Ho came to India and joined the Madras 
Engineers in 1782. While he was serving under the East India 
Company, he toured throughout South India. In the course of such 
tours, he found many temples and other architectural structures of 
striking beauty which were unlike those he had seen before, and many 
stones bearing some kind of writing which, in some instances, differed 
from that in vogue in the locality. In fact, wherever he went, many 
things in the country around excited his curiosity, and as a consa* 
quonce he was searching for one who could initiate him into the 
in>>terios of this land. His desire was fulBlled when he established 
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contact with a young talented brdhniin, Kavali Venkata Borriah of 
Eliore in West Godavari district. Ho engaged liini at bis own 
expense to try his hand, if possible, at deciphering these quaint 
inscriptions found in the country, and to explain to him tiudr content 
and also to teil him something about the language, literature and the 
relgion of the peo[)|e of the land. Borriah succeeded in decipliering 
inscriptions not only of the later but also of the early perh il written in 
Sanskrit and Hale Kannada. When every one regarded these inscrip¬ 
tions as unintelligible an<l meaningless linos, scribbled by some 
superhuman beings in bygone ages, Borrialds deei[>luirment was 
certainly a marvellous feat that speaks much of his genius. He 
was, without doubt, the firs:, Indian epigraphist who successfully 
proi)ed into the mysteries of ancient inscriptions. ‘‘The connection 
that 1 then formed'’ vvriies Mackenzie, “with one person, a native and 
a brahmin (the lamented C. V. Ih)rriah, then almost a youth, of tlie 
quickest genius and disposition, possessing that conciliatory turn of 
mind that soon reconciled all sects and all tribes to the 
course of inquiry followed in Ids surveys), was the first step 
of ray introduction into the portal of Indian knowledge. Devoid 
of any knowledge of the languages myself, I owe to the happy 
genius of tins individual the encouragement and the means of obtaining 
what 1 had so long sought. On the reduction of Seringapatam, not one 
of our people Could translate from the Canarese alone: at present we 
have translations made, not only from tho modern characters but the 
more obscure, 1 had almost said, obsolete, characters of the ^asaiuims 
(or inscriptions) in Canarese and Tamil ; besides what iiave been made 
from the .Sanskrit; of which, in my first years in India, I could scarcely 
obtain any information. From the moment the talents of the lamented 
Borriah were applied, a new avenue to lliiuid knowledge was opened; 
and tliuugh I was deprived of him at an early age, his example and 
instructions were so liappily followed up by his brethren and disciples, 
that an establishment was gradually formed, by wiiicli the whole of our 
province might he analysed, on the method thus fortuitously began and 
Micce.ssfully followed.*'” Mackenzie became the Surveyor-General of 
Madras iii i810. Soon after, he was called away to command tho Engineers 
in Java (I81i 15). He rose to the position of the Surveyor-Ge/ieral of 
India in 1816 and died near Calcutta in 1821, The activities of Mackenzie 
in thi.s field and the results achieved by him cannot be described 
better than by the word.s of Lord Willingdon who, as the then Governor * 
of Mairas, happened to open the proceedings of the Sixth Session of the ^ 
Indian Histonal Keconi.s Comrrussion held at Madras in 1924. In his 
opening speecii he says ‘ Colonel Collin Mackenzie, who ended his career 

13. J. U. A S., (Old irn^rieK; Vol, I. {>p. 141 ff. 
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as Surveyor-General devote<l his spare time fora space of thirty eight 
years to collecting n)inuycripts tearing oil history, ethnology, literature 

and tradition, chiefly of the coiuitry of south of the Kistna river. 

The collections.included as many as 1,568 manuscripts in 

Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, C’anarese, Malayalam, Uriya, Mahrathi, 
Hindi, Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Javanese and Burman. In 
addition to these, ho collected as many as 2,070 local tracts bearing on 
history and ethnology, 8,076 inscriptions, 79 plans, 2630 drawings# 
6,218 coins, 106 images and 40 antiquities. Tiie collection was 
purcljased just a century ago by the Marquess of Hastings, then 
Govornor General for a sum of £. l(),()0ih A large part of it 

consisting of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Javanese, and Burman 
books, with the plans, coins, images and sculptures, were sent 
to England ; but the books and tracts in the languages of Southern 
India to the nuiuher of 5,31,255, local tracts ai)d over 8,000 inscriptions 
were banded over to Madras. They wore first lodged in the College 
Tdbrary, then entrustofl in 1830 to the Madras Literary Society, then 
handed over in 1836 to tlie Rev. William J’aylor to be examined with a 
view to publication. He published five reports in the Madras Journal 
of Tjil(^rature and Sciiuice and started ro.'^toring the manuscripts, which 

were already becoming lost by the decay in the ink or the material. 

Notliing more happem d till 1846 when the books were returned to the 
College liilirary. AI)>»iK f )rty years later the collection was trans¬ 
ferred to (i(tvornment (driental Manuscripts Library. 

This colbctlou is now known as tno Mackenzie Marn/scrifts, Some 
time ia'^er C. P. Briiwn who had done yeoman service to Telugu 
litfrraturc got some of the manuscripts recopied and bound in volumes 
wliicli are now known as .Local Records or Kaifiyats, 

The LudikaUn lekka and its detailed edition, Dniidakavile^ 
tho t w<» iiiciin aecount-hooks relating to yranei or village, and iS'idna or 
taluk, and the Birn(Jn>mU or the titular account of a prince, nayak or 
dymi^lv form tho last, but by no means the least, of the sources that 
help us iu reconstructing our artcieiit history. These account-books 
maintained from generation to generation, give full details regarding 
several items of the administration of a village or Sima like village 
services, temples, agriculture, irrigation, and handicrafts. The 
K< Dattdakavile is a good example of ihe Sima account- 

hooks. ‘ Kurile ' means a record and the term * dovda ’ seems to be a 
corruption of 'dandu' which means army or military. Judged by the 
name, these Dundakaviles appear to have come into existence only 

14. of th' S.xth Session of Iiuliaii UigtorU) Records CotnmisBioii 

0, pwg«8 d A nd 4. 
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during the rule of the Gaj^patis of Orissa who divided the country into 
military administrativedivisions called cwjd jpadu.i. Kondaviti-ldi) japa lu 
was one of such divisions. Even if they owe tiieir ori^dn to tlic Gajapatis 
it is certain that they contained in then all the iiifornidtion preserved 
in the previous accounts ; tor, they give us aEo n good account the 
si7nas before the rule of the Oajapalis, 

The Telugu work RTuwirTijVjam written by Andugiila V'enkanna 
is a good specimen of the ‘ BirudavnlJ \ Vifinakoti Peddana, a d’idiign 
poet of the fifteenth century call ed hfrifdarol' by tlu; name ‘ Bi nd^^pni- 
banihi' in his Kd)ijTilahkdf\iu<jrin(n]\ a work on rhetoric. The 
Oriental Manuscript.s Library preseves a Telugu inanu-jcript containing 
the ' bird([d‘mh's' of the seventy two NTiyaks that served under Kakati 
Pratnparudra of Warangal. 

These are the sources from which evidence is drawn for recon¬ 
structing the history of the Recdis, who were the main custodians uf the 
Hindu religion and culture in the coastal region of the Andhra country 
in the mediaeval period, subsequent to the rule of the Kaketiya 
monarchs, 



CHAPTER 11 


POLITICAL CON’DITIOM OF THE TELUGH COUNTRY 

A study of the political condition of the Andhra country at the 
time of the foundation of the Kondavidu kinp^dom will pive us the 
proper backp:round to trace the history of the Recldis and their relations 
with neighbouring pov;ers. 

After the fall of Warangal in 1323 A.D.» the whole of the Andhra 
country passed under the sway of the Tnghlaq cnij^tcrors of Delhi. 
They appointed (}7)iirs\ ^ and other officers of stale to carry on 

the administration of this newly-acquired province. Armies were 
stationed at all important centres in the country, ani the nature of the 
administration was military. Many unjust taxes w^ero im])osed on 
agriculturists and collected with an iron hand. Money was squeezed 
from the rich without any consideration, Dftlhmans ai d cows were 
killed^ (2(]fTnhani8 bestowed up()n brahman scholars by kings of yore, 
were confiscated, and all brahrnanical sacrifices anrl ritual w^ere 
cToinpulsorily stopped. Temples wore desecrated and idols were broken. 
Drinking of wine, eating of beef, libertine indulgence, and brahman- 
slaying became the creed of the Mussalmans ' Great was the oppro¬ 
brium and horror attached to the Muslim rule The Mu-^lim officers 
appear to have made a total war against the Hindus and their religion 
The copper-plate grant* of Vilasa is a very renrarkable, though 
solitary, docunient of his reign which gives a graphic account of 
the Telugu country under the Muslim domination. T^heir cruel 
and inhuman acts naturally evoked a keen yearning in the minds 
of the Hindu siifTerers to protect, even at the cost of Iheir lives, 
the co^ and the hraiimau, the two visible symbols of their dhnnna^ 
one, of spritual and the other, of material prosperity. The well-being 
of the Hindu Society rested chiefly on agriculture which was dependent 
on the cow, and on helpful rains in ti ne caused, as the ancient Hindus 
believed, by the regular performance of hrahmanical sacrifices. The 
unwise policy adopted by the Muslim administrators, inflamed the 
Hindus intensely and a profound discontent prevailed all over the 
country. It knit them tDgether for their emancipation from this 
oppressive political bondage. 

1. Forgotten chapter, p. 20; Appendix. T. p. 103, 

9. BhSiraii, Vol. \IX (1913), ^L^rch iinmbor. 

ForgDttcn chupter, \ppondix I, pp. 100—110. 
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The down-trodden Hindus did not remain iong under the lieel of 
the Muslim^. A movement to throw off the foreign yoke atui protect 
their dharma and culture was srt on foot in the coastal tract of the 
Andhra country. All the nayuks living therein joined together into a 
confederacy with the common purpose of freeing the country from 
foreign dominatioin ftud to ra*estahlish Hindu supremacy. Some old 
generals like Kolaui Prat loa Rudradlva and Annamantri who ha(l 
survived Prataparudra, the last of ilu* Kakatiya monarchs, came 
forward to guide tin* movemeiU- and its destinies. Prolaya Nayaka of 
the Musnnuri family was chos leafier of the confederates. Since the 
Hindu records^ of the cental rt'gioii rGa[)rear from S'aka 1247 (Id/f) A D.^ 
it seems reasonable, therefor-*, to supi)oso that in that year Prolaya 
Nayaka and his cor,federates rose in rebellion against the Muslim 
authorities and freerl their region from foreign domination. 

Prolaya Nayaka hfcame the acknowledged leader of the coastal 
Andhra country and prohebly all the nobles in that regioti loyally 
obeyed his com?naiids. Ho made Rekapalli in the vicinity of the 
Godavari (in the Bhadr.ichalam talnk of East Godavari district) his 
capital and re-established the Hindu dJinnuft, Hh patronised Vedic 
learning and revived Vedic sacrifices in his dominion and re-endowed 
the to their clainuint.s, which were ifi their enjoyment initil 

the Muslim occupation of the country. All the unjust taxes were 
repealed and peasants paid to the king as tax, a proper share of their 
produce even as enjoined in the in the same way as the ancient 

sages paid one-sixth of the fruit of their penance to the kings of their 
days. Pr5laya Nayaka estal)lished law and order in the country and sot 
right everything that was undone hy the Mnssalmans during their 
period of rule 

Encouraged by the success gained by the tiohles of tite coastal 
country the nayaks of the western Andhra country (now known as the 
Uayala Sima) who wf*re under the suhjectif)n of Ma'ik Nehy‘, Muha¬ 
mmad bin Tughlaq’s governor of Kampili rose in the rebellion and 
made administration impossible under the leadership of the Gahikya 
ksatriya prince of the lunar race, Somadovaraja of the .\ravov,i family. 
They put the Muslim governor to flight, and captured the forts of 
Mosalimadugu, Sutanikora, Kandanavol (Klurnul), Kalvakolanu, Racuru, 

N. D. 1., Vol. Ill, 0. 73, pp. 1022—29. 

See for a disBcassion of the dutc—Forgotten chapter, p. 30, f. n. 7; 
and Ep. Tnd., Vol. XXV. p. 139, f. n. 5. 

4. Swell’s Forgotten Emjyire. Vide, Chronicle of Fernao Nuniz, p. 207. The Covoriior’s 
name ie given as Muhammad and Muhammad Maluka in die T( lugu workn Hello, 
Bhitgavatarn {Dvipada kavyam) and Narapativijayam, 
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(Raicur), (Bt^ir). and Ganginenikoada. They fought several 

successful battles at .Vnegondi, Mudngallu (Mudgal), and other places 
and drove away the Muslim officers'’. The names of the battle-fields 
and of tliG forts iiifhcate the extent of the region over which SSmade- 
variija operatei during this rebellion. From che forts he had captured 
and the battles he had won, it is evident that a great part of the 
southern iiortiou of tlie present Hyderabad state also came into his 
po«s('ssjo/}. lie appoiriied his Icinsineri, and officers as governors of 
thosH fuvts wnich they ret lined in their possession for a long time. 
Western Andhra, country (hus slipped out of the control of the Muslim 
aiithoritii's must probably about !32<S 2:i A. II 

PrOlayn Naynka find his paternal uncle's son, Kapa Nedu or 
Kapaya Nayaka did not stop their efforts with the re-co/jquesfc of the 
coastal region. I’o <loliver the entire Aniihra country from the Muslim 
domination was their sob* aim and oliject. In achieving that end 
Prolaya Niiyaka appears to have been unsuccessful ; one is not sure if 
he ever made any attempts in that direction. As his name is not 
mentioned by any of tlio Muslim historians in connection with the 
rebellion of Waraiigal, it is reasonaiile to conclude that he did not live 
long to carry out his cherished wish. 

The mantle of Prolaya Nayaka fell on his cousin Kapaya Nayaka 
who succeeded him as the leader of the chiefs of the Cfiastal tract. To 
fuKil his object he secretly carried on negotiations with the Hindus of 
the Waratigal couiUry and the neighbouring Hindu monarchs like 
Ballfila II! of 1 )vttrasamudra, to make (*omn)on cause for emancipation 
from the Muslim rule. His plans succeeded and under his leadership 
the Hindus of Waratigal ro<o in rehelliou in 8aka 1258 - 59(1336-37 A.D.) 
against the Muslim governors in Telifigiina above the Ghats. Defeating 
them i!i battle they <lrove them away, and captured the fort of 
Waraiigal. Thus was the Hindu indepeudetice of Telihgaoa established 
once again. Kapii Nid of Isa ny, Kanya N^aik of Barani, Kaba Nayand 
of Aziz-UllS Tabataba, Kan'iba Xaik and Krishn Naik of Ferishta, who 
is said to iiave Uoew the leader of the Hindu insurgents of Warahgal is 
no other than Kan lya Nayaka, the cousin of Prolaya Nayaka of the 
MusunTiri family. After driving away the Mussai mans from Telihgana 
he made Warahgal his capital, 

Kapaya Nayaka became the chosen leader and the uncrowned 
king of the entire Andhra country and assumed the titles Andhra- 
desadhisvara, lord of the Andhra country, and Andhra Suratra^a, the 


5. Forgotten chapter pp* 48-51. 
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sultan of the Andhras. He was served, according to the Kaluvaoeju 
grant*'’ of Anitalli, by the traditional seventy five nayaks of the Andhra 
country, the descendants of the nobles that l\ad served the last Kakatiya 
monarch. The different nayaks in the country ai)i)etir to fiave ruled, 
as of old, their heriditary nr provinces under their charge in¬ 

dependently, while formally acknowledging him as their overlonl. 

The liberation of th(* Andhra Litid from foreign Uomii;aiion 
naturally brought about a cliange in the atlil ude and oiiLluok t>f the 
Hindu nobles In different parts of (he country. 'L'ho sentiment I hat had 
fired their imagination and uniU'il them for a c^jinmon purpose', failed 
to animate them further to work ti)gether soon after (lie attainment of 
inilependeiice. 'I’lio first (lush of enlhusiusiu, con.-eipieut on their 
gaining a signal victory over the Imperial forces of Delhi, evoked in 
their liearts a note of self coiiliat'iice and selI-relia nec fostering in them 
an independent spirit. The victory they liad won, begoi iirthem a false 
and pernicious sense (d* prestige and power which naturally tended to 
discord and cleavage. The ideal for which they liad united and fought, 
was lost sight of iu no time, and eac*h one of the chiefs began to assert 
his power and extend his authority at the expense of the other. As a 
consequence, these principalities developed soon into indejiondent states 
with an aggressively autonomous attitude, which, if it did nothing else, 
served to make unity among them well nigh im[)ossible. Tliis attitude 
of the nobles tended to deprive Ivapaya NVlyaka ol his leadiu'shii) of tlie 
Andhra country, and his doaiinion comes tu he counted as oidy one of 
the several new kingdoms, established in the early [lost-Kakatiya period. 


During tliis period there were as many kingdoms and princ.i[>ali- 
ties as there were chiefs, chief of them being the kingdoms id‘ Warangal 
of the Musuniiri chiefs, of KacakomU ef the Padimi Velama chiefs, of 
Vijayanagar of the ksatriyas of the yadava clan, and ()( Koiujavidu of the 
Reijdis of the Panta clan, besides trie coinparitively small princijialities 
of the Maneikonda Nayaks of Korukonda and the Ivoppula chieftains 
of Pithapurani. Besides iliese there was tlm ancient kingdom of the 
Eastern Gahgas of Kaliiiga with its hefs. 

G. J.A.S.P., Vol. rV, Pt). Vide. vv. J!h.n-iti. Vol. XXl, Xo.-.. .June and 

July (1041); Tliis {^raiit was r(?-odiU3(.l l.y Dr. N. VoiiKat;.r.uiiariuyya. Th'! nuni'wr 
of Nayaks that survod the last, Kakaiiyn inonjirr-h is pivoii differently in inw;ri{iiin,)H 
and litersturu. ft is given as sevenl y-seven in Uio kt'/z/f/oOn/n I'luinsu i ah jtnd in i fa- 
Ciitut in the second part of tho Cat up.uhja j in G b-'>), ‘>‘v<uty two 

in the introductory verses ih the ivaijo'innii I'cuh {Suhhiisin 102/, Octoijor iiuinber), 
and as seveuty live in the Kaluvaceru grant (A.S.P.P., I V, vorhc -Kiy, 
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Ihe Kincjdcmi oj Warongal , 

An account of the careers of Prolaya ^ayaka, and Kapaya 
Nayaka of the Musunuri family who liberated the Coastal Andhra 
couiitry and Telihg’ana resp(?ctivel v, and tlie distiiif^uished part tliey 
played in the history of the Oeccan were detailed in the earlier work 
A Fonjotten chapter oj Andhru historyF That brochure is really in 
the nature of a prologue to the history ot the Reddi kingdoms of the 
Andhra country which forms the subject of the present treatise. 
Hence, only the broad features of the history of Warahgal after its 
re-conquGst by Kapaya Nayaka are ncited down here. 

Kapaya Nayaka inherited much of the old kindom of the 
Kakatiya monarchs wliioh extended from Kaubts and Bidar in the west 
to the Bay of Bengal in the east. In spite of the victory he had gained 
over his enemies in 1336 37 A.D , he was not sure (jf his ground and 
was uncertain of his throne ; for he was apprehensive of an invasion 
of Telihgana at any moment by Sultan Muhammad-hin-Tuglilaq of 
Delhi. In order to protect himself from tliis danger and to safeguard 
his kingdom, Kapaya Nayaka made common cause with the rebel 
Centurions of the Deccan and despatched a considerable force aid of 
Jafar Khan, one of their leaders, when such help was needed most. 
These Centurions vanquishing the Imperial forces, and putting an end 
to the authority of the Sultan in the Deccan country, set up a new 
independent Muslim state contiguous to the kingdom of’Warahgal, and 
elected Jdfar Kliiiii as their king. .liifar Khan ascended the throne in 
1347 A.D., assuming the title of Ala-nd-Din Hasan Garigu Bahman 
Shah, and became the founder of the new Bulimani kingdom which 
played a very important part in the history of South India for over a 
century and a quarter. His capital was Gulharga. 

Kapaya Nayaka very soon realis(?d that the trust he placed in 
Jafar Khan, now Ala-iuBDui Hasan Shah, was mist)laced and the aid 
he gave him was misdirected ; for Ala-ud-Din, almost from the 
inception of the Bahmani kingdom, waged war with the neighbouring 
Hindu kingdoms in order to reduce them to submission, and to extend 
his authority. Kapaya Nayaka’s kingdom did not prove an exception. 
He realised also that he could not bestow much attention on the affairs 
of the coastal region, having in his neighbourhood a growing Muslim 
power which was bent upon wiping out the independent Hindu king¬ 
doms, So, he appointed his cousin Toy you AnavOta, Nayaka as his 
viceroy over the coastal region. The latest record of the reign of 
Kipaya Nayaka in the coastal country is datcil in Saka 1'.268 (1346 A.D.) 
and that of bis cousin Aimvota Nayaka in Saka 1269 (13l7 A D.). These 
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records roughly indicate the date of the appointment of Anavota T^ayaka 
as the Viceroy of the coastal Andhra coutry. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, ‘ Aia-iid-Din Hasan Shah 
led a successful invasion against Teiihgana and compelled Kapaya 
Niyaka to sign a treaty by ceding iiini the fortress of Kaiilas with its 
dependencies. This defeat at the hands of ‘ Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah 
affected Kapaya Nayaka’s prestige and power and considerably weakned 
his authority over tiie coastal Andhra country. 

The death of Sultan Muhammad Bin Tughlaq gave ‘ Ala-ud-Din 
Hasan Shah further encouragement and freedom to prosecute his 
cherished wish of re-conquering all the country previously subject to the 
Sultans of Delhi. With this object he launched an ex.tensive campaign, 
during which he once again invaded the kingdom of Teiihgana in about 
S. 1278/1-156-57 A.D The cause of this second invasion appears to be 
that Kapaya Nay aka did not become ‘ Ala-ud-Din’s vassal paying an 
annual tribute, even though he had already ceded to the Sultan Kaulas 
with its dependencies. The Muslim historians credit ‘Ala-ud-Dm Hasan 
Shah with victory this time also. They state that, inflicting a severe 
defeat, ‘Ala-ud-Din compelled Kapaya Nayaka to pay the annual tribute 
he had her-etofore been remitting to the Sultan of Delhi and to cede 
further again the fortress of Bhbnagir (Tribhuvanagirij which thence 
forward became the eastern boundary of the Balunani kingdom. 

Kapaya Nayaka made a bid to recover his lost possessions soon 
after the death of‘Ala-ui-Din Hasan Shah in 1559 A.D., with the help of 
the king of vijayanagar. Ho sent his son’ V'inayak Dev, the fief-hoidor 


7, Dr. N. Vonkatiiianiaiiayya is of opinion that Vinayak D* v was a <'0UHin of iho 
Rectjrla chii'.f, Auavdta Nayaka I and it was to chastLst; liiiii Ijiat .Muhtuniiiad Sh.di I 
Babmani led his forces to Vrlariipattan (VI. Vin., intro, XU). Jfe also says that 
the dcatli of Kapaya at, the hands of the Velainas " took place in 13G9 A.D., or a 
Ilf earlier”. Vinayak Dev was already dead hy A. 11. 704 {Forgotten Chapter 
A|'P'Mi(li'., IV, p. 127|. 'rhts year begins in Uctolx;r il}62 A.D. The I-ucknowtoxt 
r f i ’-Msiiia fnrnishcs also the date of Mubaniinad Shah’s exiX)dition to Velampattun 
a^^ai.i.sL Vinayak Dev as A.U. 703. This year coinmonee.s from the IJisfc of October, 
1301 A.D., aiv) ends on ‘ilst October 1302 (Saka liSl). Wi* know aT'i from VI. 
Vm.. that AnavoiA I avenged the doatli of his father, Sihgaina Nayaka In ^,'aka 1283 
(s'ikhi-kari-Bhanu) and from VV. Or., (appendicicb, Nos. 0, 7 and 8) that he was 
fortifying Riijnkohda in s'aka 1287; The earliest inHoriplion to mention the conquest 
of \Varahj;aI by Anavota I is his Ainavolu r*-eord date<l in 1300 A,D., (s'a];a 1201) 
which clearly ^tates that he. made the gift regioteud therein after returning from a 
sneeessful miliOiry campaign {Forgotten Chapter, p. 98). In the light of the above- 
mentioned facts 1 am not inclined to indentify Vinayak D v with Naga Nayaka, 
the cousin of Anavota I. 
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of V’^elampattan who re-couqiiered Rhonagir and was preparing to 
rocovf‘r Kaulas also. Ifaving heard this nows Muhammad Shah I 
(1359 A,I) to 1376 A.D.). the son and successor of ‘ Ala-iid-Din Hasan 
Shah proce(’ded at once hy rapid tnarches to Velampaftan and laid seige 
to the fort. V'inayak Dev escaped to the citadel w'hich was forthwith 
invested, and finally reduced. He was then captured and burnt 
alive. 


Exasperated l)y the inhuman arul crufd death meted out to his son, 
Kiliiaya Nayaka grow desperate and ai)peaUHi to Sultan. Firiiz Shah of 
D(dhi, the succ^essor of Muhammad bin Tughlaq for help to crush the 
Halunani priwer, promising him at the same time to i)ring the whole of 
the Deccan once again under the sway of trie Emperors of Delhi. This 
ajipeal did not hear fruit. Enraged by the reported overtures of Kapaya 
Nayaka to the D(dhi court, Muhammad Shlih T invaded Telihgana and 
ravaged tlie whole country in Saka i2H8/ 13G6 A.D. Kapaya Nayaka was 
reducerl to straits and applied for quarter. A treaty was subsequently 
drawn up lietwecn the king of Warahgal and the Sultun of the Bahmanl 
kingdom, by whi(di the former “ ceded the hill fort of Golconda in 
perpetuity to the Sultan besides presenting liim three hundred elephants, 
two thousand valuable liorses and thirty three lacs of rupees ” aa 
indemnity, (idlcopda sinc(! then iiecame the boundary between the 
Bahamani and Waraugal klngdJm^. Muhammad Shah I is said to have 
w arned his succ/issors not to molest the kingdom of Warahgal as long 
as its ruhu’B nd'raitioti from breaking their faith. On this occasion 
Kapaya N.iyaka [iresented lo Muhammad Shah f a beautiful throne 
studded with emeralds which was, therefore, called Takht-i-Firuz<i. 

While Kapaya Nayaka was involved in struggle with the 
Rahm iiu Snliiins of Oulharga the RPcorla chief Sihgama Nayaka I 
laumdied a (’-ampain for territorial aggrandisement, and even challenged 
I ho antiiority of Kapaya Nayaka, the acknowledged leader till then of 
the confederacy of nobles of tlie Andhra country in succession to his 
cousin l^rdlaya NSyaka, After the death of Sihgama Nayaka in 
Saka 1283 (1361 A.D.) his son AnavOta Nayaka led an expedition to 
the munh, ai'cmiipanied by his In-other MA.la Nayaka I and his son 
Peda Vv'dagiri Nayaka, and contended with Kapaya Nayaka for 
supremacy over 'relihgann. The hostile armies met in the [iresent 
Warahgal district of tlie Hyderabad state, and a tierce battle waS 
fought at Hhtmavaraih in about Saka 1289 90 (1367 68 A. D.) in which 
Kipaya Niyaka was defeated and slain. Idius came to an abrupt end 
the rule of tlie Msuniiri chiefs over rolihgaiia. None of the descendants 
of Kipaya Nayaka is known to history. 
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The Kingdom of Ixajukoijda and '^eravolconda : 

The Recerla ohiofs nf Rajakrmja and l)ev;irakt*nda, I'adma Volarn.ia 
by caste, served the Kakatiya monarct-s of \Varahp:al from the time 
of Ganapatideva, as commanders and vassals, and rose to distinction 
and power. Their history ]H)wever virtually hoLrins in the post- 
Kakatiya period from the tinn* of Anavot.a I, S(m of 8ihq:am:\ Niiyaka 1. 
Though his father laid the foundations nf their power hy Ins (’o?)(|nests 
to the south of Rajukonda or Rajacafi, it was only his son Aimvdta, the 
real architect who built tho edifice of the Itricorla k ipL^dom. ITajuko^ida, 
one of the important towns in the R'corla territory until his lime, 
became his capital. Anavota made it impregnalde by the construction 
of fort walls, ramparts, tanks and wells\ He came to the tlirone in 
S'aka 1283 (1361 A.D.) and ruled till about Saka 1306 (1384 A.D.). After 
slayinjj: Kapaya Nayaka in the battle of Btiimavaran'i he took possession 
of the Warafigal kingdom and Ix'came tin* sole ruler of the whole of 
Telingana. He was ruling tftt) f<n-i.s of War.-ingal, Bhdnagir, Rajukonda 
and others in the relugii c.ountry by S'aka 1291 (.Inly 1369 A. 1).), the 
date of his Ainavdlu inscription. From his time Warahgal was reduced 
to a secondary position. 

Anavota Nayaka I, stationed at Devarakonda his brother Mada 
Ndyaka who ruled the territory around it with its dependencies. Since 
that time Devarakonda became the capital of the descendants of Mada 
Nayaka in the same way as Rajukonda was that of the otT-springof 
his brother Anavota T. Tlie Kif]gdom of D'varakonda was subordinate 
to, and formed only an integral part; of the Kingdom of Rajnkonda, 
Though the chiefs rif the collateral lines acted indepBiul(mtly in their 
respective doniininns, they whole-heartedly co-operated witli one anotfior 
and worked together as one in the host interests of tlie united Recerla 
kingdom, in dealing with foreign powers and prott*cfcing the integrity 
of their state. The so-called partition of the Rocerla kingdom, adverted 
to in the Annals of the Recerla chiefs, l):‘twe‘m Anavota Nayaka and 
Miida Nayaka seems to he nothing hut a convenient aflministrative 
arrangement and a territorial adjustment between the hrotln^rs which 
contributed to the strength and not to the weakness of the Recerla 
kingdom as a whole. 

It is interesting to mde that the Balnnani hultansof Gnlharga did 
not invade the kingdom of Telingana even once after it passed into the 
hands of the Recerla kings. It might be that the chiefs of Itajukonda were 
actually in alliance with the Bahmani Sult.ln against Kapaya Nayaka 

S. Iii'ujriptions rccor ling courjtruction of thesQ works Wy Anavi>ta ar<j given in A 
nos, 6, 7 and 8 to Vv. Cr., (Vide pp. 27—29) ; 

Forgotten chapter, p. 95. 
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and that, on the death of the latter in the battle of Bhimavaram, the 
former ratified their conquest of the warahgal kingdom, siihject to their 
adherence to the terms of his former treaty concluded with Kapaya 
Nayaka, Tliis was probably the reason for the friendly attitude of the 
Bahmani Sultans towards the Receria rulers of Uajukonda. AnavOta I 
and his successfirs were v-ery loyal to the Bahmanis of Gulbarga and 
assisted them in tlieir campaigns even against their Hindu compatriots. 
The Baharnani' Sultans, in their turn, rendered assistance to the 
Receria kings when their territory was overrun by their Hindu adver¬ 
saries. For little over a half of a century from the time of Anavota 
Nayaka I the political relations between these two neighbouring states, 
the Hindu and the Muslim, were very cordial. 

Virtually, from the inception of the F^ijukonda kingdom the 
RCcerla kings were at war with their neighbouring Hindu powers of 
Vijayanagar and Kondavidu in the south and south-east respectively. 
The river Krsni separated the Rajukonia kingdom from both the 
Vijayanagar arul Kondavidu kingdoms. 

Anavota I and Ma<la I wore succeeded by their sons Si figama 
Nayaka H and Peda Vedagiri Nedu respectively. Sihga If (cir. 1384 to 
cir. 1399 A.D.), Kumara Sihga as he was also called was a great 
Sanskrit Scholar and a great patron of letters. During his reign Peda 
Vedagiri, his cousin and contemporary at Dovarakonda, afforded 
asylum to the M^nva chief, Annadeva Coda who was dispossessed of 
his principality in the coastal region by the Reddi kings of KondavYdu. 
This factor further embittered and complicated the relations between 
the RScerla chiefs and the Reddi kings, and turned the enmity between 
the two rival houses into a family feud, w^hich continued with unabated 
vigour until the end of the Reddi rule. 

Sihga IT was succeeded bv his son ApavSta IF, also called 
Kumarannavhta (cir. 1399 A.D. to cir. 1425 A.D.). Kumara Mada Nayaka. 
son of Peda Vedagiri Nedu was his contemporary at Devarakonda, 
Closely following in the foot-steps of their fathers both these rulers 
adopted the same policy of hostility with their Reddi contemporaries. 
AnavSta 11 however deviated from the traditional policy of loyal 
subordination to the neighbouring Muslim state and joined the Vijaya- 
nagar forces when Panugal near Nallagonda was besieged by Sultan 
FlrUz Shah in 1417 A.D.. The Receria kings were however unable to 
maintain this policy of friendship and co-operation with their Hindu ally of 
Vijayanagar consistently in later times, owing to persistent invasions of 
their territory by FirUz Shah’s brother and successor, Ahmad ShAh I 
who ruled the Bhamanl kingdom from Bidar, the capital which he had 
built newly. 
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Knmara Anavota 8 son Sarvajna Sm^ama Nsyaka III (Cir. 1425 
A.D. to cir. 1475 A.D.) and Lihgama Nudii, son of Kumara Mada Kayaka 
who inherited their respective kingdoms after the death of their fathers, 
often swerved in tlieir loj^alty t^ the Sultans of Bidar and joined hands 
occasionally either witli the kings of Vijayanagar or with the powerful 
king KapilObwara, the founder of the Gajapati dynasty of Cuttack who 
newly establislied his power in Saka J5d8 / J435-36 A.D., after the fall of 
the Eastern Ganga line of Kalihga. 

Lihgama Nedu, tlie last powerful ruler of Dtlvarakrnda is credited 
to have led incursions into tlm Reddi kingdoms of KohdavitUi and 
Rajamahundraviram even from his twelfth year and carried the rivalr> 
between both the houses logical coindusiou, initil the suhversjo). of 
the Rcddi kingdom of !■ ajamahendravaram which outlived Koi.d ividii 
for about a quarter of a century. 

It was duri'ig the c^)^ing years of the reign of Ahmad Siiah I that 
the Recerla chiefs lost Wa rah gal ami Rajukonda. Liugama Kedu 
struggled hi rd in vain to recover tlie lost possessions of the Recerlas* 
Rajukon ja waned as a power and sank into oblivion amidst the din of 
strife and struggle. 

The Kingdom o/ V-ijayaniujarx 

The kingdom of Vijivanagar was in fact the re-formed and 
enlarged edition cf th(‘ satp of Kaiiipili, and came into existence during 
the momentous period of the Hindu re-conquest of Warahgal. 

The Muslim c-mvert-captive Harihara Devaraya was released 
from prison along with his l>rothers and appointed governor of Kampili 
by Sultan Muhann.d bin Tngldaq. to crush the rebellion of the Hindus 
against the Muslim govorm r stationed there, to recover the lost territory 
of the kingdom of K.ufipili, and to re-establish law and order in the 
country. Though Harihara succeeded partially in fulfilling his missirn 
he was yet opposed by the neighbouring rulers and did not inspire 
confidence even in his owmi subjects, the Hindus of the kingdom. 
He struggled hard to make liimscdf popular in the country, and soon 
followed the example of Kapaya Nayaka. Apostatising from IslTirn he 
won the favour and confidence of the sage Vidyaranya of the Parhpa 
Virapaksatlrtha, and defy ing the authority of the Emperor, asserted his 
independence. 

With the guidance and help of Vidyaraijya, and with the close 
collaboration of his brothers Karhpa I, Bukka I, Marapa and Muddapa 
who, implicitly obeying him, carried out his commands. Harihara 
Devaraya set himself to subdue the neighbouring states and extend hia 

4 
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authority. The old state of K-^mpUi was thus transformed into the 
miffhty Hindu kingdom of rijayanaffar under the spell of Vidyaraiiya, 
th© friend, pfiiide and philosop})pr of the first three rulers of Vijayanagar, 
namely, Harihara 1, Rnkka I and Harihara II, and was re-fashioned 
into a bulwark of Hinduism under the able guuiance of that sage. 

Harihara I had his capital first at Anegondi and then at Vijaya- 
nagar on the banks of the d'uhgahlidrii which was bu;lt in commemo¬ 
ration of the victory won and in the name of liis guru Vidyaranya. 
Harihara T rallied the Hindus under his banner and created a powerful 
Hinflu state to safe-guard the Hindu interests and to counteract the 
spread of Islam, 

Within a few years after the birth of Vijayanagar in about 
133f)-37 A, 1). (Saka 1258) Harihara I and his brothers by their united 
effort were successful in making it a power to reckon with, and 
extended their authority far and wide,'from the eastern to the western seas. 
By taking on itself the onerous task of protecting the Hindu (//ior7/zc/ 
and by spreading the now message of unity among the Hindus 
irrespective of their sectarian differeiices, in order to defy and check 
the Muslim advance, the new kingdom of Vijayanagar rapidly grew 
into a formidable power, which attracted to its bosom and nurtured 
in it all the scattered and diss!ij)ated forces of Hinduism, Vijayanagar 
soon became the symbol of Hinduism and the citadel of Hindu culture 
and stoutly resisted the onsla\ights of the aggressive and arrested 

its southward march. 

Within a decade after the friundation of Vijayanagar, Hdayagiri 
in the Kavali taluk of Nellore district became its chief fortress in the 
east. It was constituted into a separate province called Udayagiri 
Rajya, attaching to it all the territory which the kings of Vijayanagar 
conquered in the east. Udayagiri was thus from almost the beginning 
of (lie Rerjdi kingdom of K(^ndavirbi, a strong military base of the 
Vijayanagar rulers, from which they carried on their operations into 
enemy's territory with ease and facility. The fortress of Udayagiri thus 
became a constant menace to the Reddi kingdom of Kopdavtdu ever 
threatening its very exi^taiice. It was during the reigns of Bukka’s 
son Harihara II (1377 A 1)., to 1404 A.D.) and his .son Djvardya I (1406 
A.D., to 1422 A.D.) that the Vijayanagar kingdom expanded in all 
directions in leaps and bounds. King Devaraya’s foreign policy 
successfully crippled the kingdom of Kondavidu. 

The Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar became also the target of 
attack by the Bahmani Sultans who tried their might in vain to reduce 
it to vassalage, They were however successful in annexing much of th« 
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territory lying between the rivers Tuhgabhadra and Kfsna, even from 
the time of Harihara I. Tliough the successors of Hanhara i extended 
their power over the whole of the South Ifidian peninsula and even over 
Ceylon and were thus amply recompensated for their loss of territoy in 
the north, they did not keep quiet wiiliout attempting to recover the doab 
region. Thus, from almost the beginning of their rule the doab regio; 
between the river Tungabhadra and tho Krsna became the bone of 
contention between the two powers, the Bahamani Sultans of Gulbarga 
and the Rayas of Vijayanagar. Many a deadly battle was fought with 
equal tenacity on either side between the Muslims and tlm Hindust 
during the next two centuries and a quarter, battles which nu'asored 
their depth of unity, their strength of organisation, their capacity of 
statesmanship, their ardour of faith and intensity of purpose. 
llie Koppula ( 'liicjs: 

The existence of this minor dynasty of feudatory chiefs, 
Vlrasamanlas as they were called, is revealed to us for the (irst time 
from the Donopilndi grant’' of N.imaya Nayaka dated in Saka 1259. 
This grant informs us that these chiefs established tlieir sway over the 
region to the north of the Godavari, and that their territory, known as 
Andhrakliahdainar.idala comprising a portion of the Andhra country, 
extended from the banks of the Godtivari in the soulli to Kalihga in the 
nortli. Pithapuri, the modern Pitliapuram in East Godavari district, 
was their capital. Whai little we know of this family is derived from 
the grant referred to above and a few lithic records at Simhachalarn 
in Vizagpatam district. 

The first member of this family referred to in the Donepumli 
grant is Kapaya iS'ayaka. His son Prolaya May aka had, by Ck~)dama»hba, 
a son named Maiiiaya May aka who had the title of payitn^^'ccuganda, 
the hero admired by his adversaries. He ruled the country “ nourished 
by the river JJia”. This river, now popularly called L’ieru, runs through 
the YeJlavaram and Pithapuram divisions and the Peddapurani taluk of 
East Godavari district. Mamaya granted the village of Donepundi, after 
re*naming it Prdloram (corruption of the name of Prdlavarani) after his 
father, as an ayrahara to a bralunan, named Ganapati of ttie Bharadvaja 
gOtra, who was well-versed in Vodic lore and Prasnas^aka. The 
Donepundi grant does not furnish any more information about the 
history of this family '. 

y. ]’;p. Ind., Vol. iV^ pp. fl. 

9. The MaliOsvara Svamiu toniplo ati3>j/!:\vadu contaiiiR an insc ription (S.I.I., Vol. IV, 
No. dated in s'aka llSll regiblonng the gift of a lamp to god Mallosvara l>y 
Pagameccfijafuia Koihppula (not Koppulu) Proli Nayaka, Muppa Suni, Oodcja 
Dtivara and Nagaua Boyucju for the merit of their grund-falhor, (ioppa ^latjeddi 
{ ? Koppula Macjreclcji), of their father, Naro Bdyudu, of the ir mother, Kama Sani, 
and of their elder brolhem Kornupaii KrapOli N&yaka and poinkcna Mar Ntdu 
Tho family name (Kodippuhi) despite its slight variation and the title, paganuxm- 
ganda point to the fact that this might an early record of tho Koppula 
family. Tho chiefs of thin Be/wnda rcjcord seem thereloro to have Ixjen the 
ancestors of Nauiaya Nayaka of lire B6uepCladi grant (Vide, my article, Koppul^ 
chiefs in J.A.H.C., Voi. I, pp. 42-47 fl). 
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There are some more records of the Koppula chiefs at Simhachalam 
to be taken into account; one“* of them damafjKl and u.idated, furnishes 
the ancestry of the Koppula chiefs for four f^onerdtio s beginning with 
Kap&ya Ndyaka, Ktlpa's son was Pro a I. His son was Koppula Nayaka 
or Koppulayya. He had a son named P^oiaya Nayak i If. The record 
then refers to the wife of some one, most proi)aldy (d F^rolaya Nay aka II 
himself, who is compared to the wives of Madhudvit (Vi^nu) and 
MahCsvara. Unfortunately the record is damaged here and the last 
portion of the inscription is lost. As such, her actual name is unknown. 
Kapa of this record seems to be identical with his namesake, the grand¬ 
father of Ncimaya Nayaka. 

Another record’* registers the grant of Adulapalli (Aihdulapalli) 
(or * pigamorrugandabhaga* by MuppamadCvi, wife of Koppulayya in 
the Saka year 1310 (1388 A. D.)“ 

10. S.I.I. Vol. VI. No. 82J. 

11. Ibid., No. 8-23. 

12. Tho g«noology of tho Koppula chiefs may bo forniulut-'d as f^bo^Y^ Lelow with tho 

aid of their rocordsi referred to al)Ove. 

OKNKOr.OaY 
K a pay a Nayaka 
I 

Prolaya Nayaka (I) = C jdamaiaba 


NarnaTa Nayaka (s'. 1259) Koppa bhupati alias 

(Donor of tho Dtjnopundl grant) KoppulayyaMiippamadevf 

Prolaya Nayaka (II) 

It ia possible to itiU'rprot the term Nama in tho passage '* Koppula Name 
Bhup.ila ” (S.l.l., VI, Sll, 1. 3) as a proper name. In that case the goneology of 
the family has to bo. moditlod as follows ; 

Kapaja Niiyaka 

I 

Prolaya Naytka I 

I 

Ntimaya NSyaka 

I 

Prolaya Nayaka II. 

But it is not possible t) fix the pKvi of Koppul.iyya, husban i of Muppamaddvl in 
the goueology as his relationship with the other known members of tho family is 
not known. Similarly, the position of two other members of the family, namely 
Kapl N.iyaka and Nam^ BbaptUa iiiontionvl In two other Siihh^halam records 
daUHl s'aka ll9i (3.1.1 , VI, 321) and b'aka 1291 (ibid. 924) respectively, if also 
nnoertain. 
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It seems likely that Kapaya Nayaka'^ was the lirst member of the 
Koppulafamily to holdothce of Nayaka(? dynkatann) \nuler the Kakaliyas. 
His soil Prola I, pn.bably a contemporary of Prolaya Nayaka of the 
MusuuQri family, co-operated with hnn in liberating; the coastal region 
of the Andhra country irom the Muslims. Piola’s son, Ndmaya 
Nayaka was ihe first independent ard pow^erfui ruler in this family 
who ruled the ‘ Andhra-khanda-inandala *. if Nuinaya Navaka's rule 
is taken to have extended over the (luddavadi visjya also, ho should 
have ruled the entire region from the east coast up to the Yellavaram 
division in East Godavari district. 

What became of the Koppula chiefs suhsequont to Namaya 
Nayaka’s rule is not known. Andiilapalli, the village granted hy 
Muppamadovi, to God Siihliudrinatlia, is in the Sarvasiddhi taluk of 
Vizagapatam district. Hence, it is evident that the latter members of 
the Koppula family were obliged to move farther north owing to the 
pressure from the neighbouring chiefs in the South. Kotham in the 
Tuni division of East Godavari district appears to liave been their 
capital. This town was known as ‘‘Koppulavdri KotthanV’“, K(4tham of 
the Koppula i)eopl 0 even at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
No records of Koppa Bhupati or Koppulayya have so far come to light. 
We may not be far wrong in supposing that he lived in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century or about Saka 1280. Granted a rule of 
twenty five years from S'aka I‘259. the date of tlie Douepiindi grant, 
Namaya Nay aka’s reign comes to a close in S'aka 1284 on the presump¬ 
tion that the grant was issued in the beginning of his reign. Who 
succeeded Namaya Nayaka is still a problem. 

Annadeva Coda, a chieftain of the Coda family credits his father 
Coda Bhaktiraja with having defeated the Gajapati in the east in the 
battle at Pancadharla (in the Sarvasiddhi taluk, V’izaga[)atain District) 
and of having crowned Koppulapati,'^ probably identical with Koppa- 

13. In No. 822 the first line, though damaged, suggests that Kapaya was the lord 
of t,he r-oantry of fiiidravati, surrounded by tlie GiuUanil and the Kfijya. 
Gudravaii st'oins to be the Bamo as the ancient Gudrahara or Gudravara Vifjaya, 
and to iiuvo a closfi resemblance to Guddavap or Guddavadi of tl»e Kastorn 
Calukya grants. Gudravara Vi^aya comprised the taluks of Jlaudar and Gucjivudit 
In the Kistna di-sUict and Guddavadi, of Rajolc, Cocanada and Kamacliandrapuram 
taluks in East Godavari district either partly or wholly. It is likely that 
GudravaU and Gudravara were originally two districts whe-thor combined or 
sep'trate, and went by the name of <>uirawira. In 8U])port of this conjocturo the 
Fitnapurani pillar inscription of the Velaiiati chief Fi Ithivis'vara may l>c cited* 

It refers to Giidiavara-dvaya, two territorial divisions, named Gudravara (Ep. Ind.' 
Vol. IV’’., p. 41, V. IS). Soo also J.A .11.C., Vol. I pp. 40‘4C). 

14. 3. T. I. Vol. VI. No. 1184. 

15. Ep, Ind., Vol. XXVI, pp. 141 fi; J. A. li. K. S., Vol. 1, p. 188. 
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though at first he was unwilling to do so. He married the niece of 
Kdpaya Nayaka, who was given the title of ‘Andhra Snratrclna’ in the 
Akkalapundi grant. Mummadi Nayaka had his capital at Kornkonda, 
not far from Rajimahendravaram. Ho appointed his two brothers* 
Sihgaya Nayaka and Oannaya Nayaka at Kcfipiiri*’ and at Tadipaka 
(Tatipika in the Rajole taink. East Godavari district). Sihgaya Ndyaka 
who had the title “Gandagdpllla’ fixed his capital at MiinimadivTdu on 
the banks of the river, Pam pa. 

The Srirahgam plates of Mummadi Nayaka record the ro-granting 
of the village of Kottallapaj*jr\i toBriranganritha of Srirahgam by the mother 
of Bhat\a ParRsara,’* the original recipient of the village from Mnmmadi 
Nayaka. Siiigaya Nayaka's grant of tlio village of AkkalapPndi to 
Parahita Pandita wlio wa.s well versed in Ayurveda i.s registered 
in the Akkalapundi record. 

Besides these two copper-plate grants there is another stone 
record ” of Mummadi Nava ka of §aka 1275. inscribed on a pillar 
set up in the court-yard of the Laksmlnarasimhasv.lmin temple on the 
hill at KCynkonda. This inscription referring to the foundation 
of the temple of Narasinihasviirnin who was believed to be an 
incarnation of BhaRa Pards'ara, records Mummadi’s gift of lands 
and villages to that temple. From these inscriptions we come to 
know that the K^^ukonda chiefs rose to power only after the 
downfall of the Kakativas of Warahgal 

Kos'ami Nayaka and his son, Ganapati Nayaka were probably 
some chiefs of note during the last days of the Kakatiya rule. The 
Koxukonda record refers to Kesami Nayak I’s victory over the Pandyas**, 
probably during the southern campaign of the last Kakatiya monarch, 

21. SoMi*'liietorians likt' Cliilukuri Virakhndra Ran took this "Kotyfiitipiirl’' to h' th^ 
Kotlifim in Tnni division of Kasi (loilavari distrirt (An. Cr,. ITl. p. r23)‘ 
I'his idontifu'fttion is initonai»l.-. Kophfnn was tho capital of the Kopp ila chiefs, 
who \v.''re conit'inporarios of MiiinniMdi Ntiynka and Sihciaya Nayaka. Koli niay be 
Krtipalli in the Rainachandrapnrani taluk. Fast Trodavari District. Mnmmadividn 
(proliably modern !\riimmidivaram in t,he Amalapuram talnk. Fast Godavari 
district) is not very fur from Kotipuri (Kotipalli) In the Fame district. 

22. Aliout Bhatpv Farasara. 8»'c iho chapU'r on Rdi^^ion in Part T1 of this work. 

23. F.p, Coll., No. 44 of 1912. 

The kaifivat of Kr states that devadasi Tiaksml got, representations of war scenes 
from the Ramayana and the Mahahharata, of the da^lvatars of God JVisnii and 
of A^ta dikpSlas, lords of the eight quarters sculptured on the black stone walls of 
th? Viinrin of th? temple of Nrsiihh^ and that Mummadi Nayaka presented the 
CakrapUced onbho temple. Tho hill on which th^ temple was huib is called PAra* 
s'ara s'aila, since god Namsiihha is l»clicved to bo an incarnation of BhaUa Paras'ara. 

24. The passage doserl’liner Krs'iuni Nayaka Ivigins thus Vijitya yah Pandyam-* 

(d>a*\dhi .etc , 
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PrataparuHra, Ktlnaya Nayaka, son of Cianapati Nnyaka was a con¬ 
temporary of the Musuniiri chiefs. Prdla and Kapa. Ho liis son, 
Miimniadi Nayaka tnarried to the niece (sister’s daughter) of Andhra 
Suratrani KapaNa yiivaka, unmistakably of tlie MusnuHri family^ 
This allianc? vibh Kapiva Navaka enhance,! the prestige of Knnaya 
Nayaka’s family and raised his status among the VTrasamantas of liis 
age. Kunaya Navaka probably lodped Kapaya Nay aka’s consin 
Anavota in the administration of the coastal rogi( ri. It is likely tliat 
Kilnavaram in the Bhairachalam taluk of East Godavari district^ 
situated at tho contluence of the S'abari ^ith the Godavari was founded» 
by KOnaya Nayaka after his own name. If this is taken to he true it 
indicates in a way the cxt?nt of territory over whicli Kunaya exercised 
his Sway. 

ft is priihable th it An ivot i of lh3 Musunuri family died sometime 
before Saka 1353 A. 1wit lioiit leaving any heir to tlte throne of 

Rajamahend ravaram. Tn th<‘s‘" circumstances Mummadi Nayaka seems 
to have assumed the r(;ius of governmout indeference to the wishes of his 
father about S'aka 1^75. 3'hus came into existence tho kingdom of Koxn- 
konda, once st'rved as a military outpost to keep in che(‘k the wild pe()))l(> 
living in tho mcmniainous region in tlie north from incursions into the 
fertile plain below. Probably during the reign of Mummadi Nayaka it 
was converted into a strong and formidable fortress on tho north bank of 
the Gfidavari. 

From tho stfatemonts in ttio Korukonda (?pigrai)h and the 
SrTrahgan'i grant of Mummadi Nayaka w(‘ are led to bidievc that with 
tho death of Toy yet : Anavota, the region between Rtljamahe.id ravaram 
and the sea on either side of tho GorblViiri was lost to tlio Musuiinri 
Chiefs, and tliat Murn?n idi Nayaka, as their representative by virtue 
of his tics of rclatiouship with Kapaya Nayaka, corHpn^red most of this 
region afresh He is said to hav<‘ brought under his subjection the 
kingdoms of Par.vlra, Kona, Kuravat i, (’chga^-a and others lying on 
eillier side of the GiKkiviin. It is, thus, evident that the kingdom (A 
Mummadi Nayaka was contiguous, in the north, with the dominion of 
the Koppula cki<‘fs. The countries conquered bv Mun madi Nayaka can 
be identified and 1 icated. 

PTinara : The term Panara is a popular but corrupt form of 
Pavunavara, Pagunavara or Pagimara, the ancient name of the 
Country between the Vasistha branch of the Godavari and tlie river 
Gulantani, popularly called Gostanl nadi tliat runs through the Hhlma- 
varam and Tanuku taluks of West Godavari district. d his 
territorial division finds mention as Pavunavsra and Paganavara in th^ 

5 
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records of the Eastern Calukyas of V?hgi. It thus comprises the modern 
taluks of Narasapuram, Bhiir. tVHrani and a portion, if not a]], of Tanuku 
in West Godavari District 

Kona : The country of Kona was also called * Renderula nadimi- 
viaaya*, that is, the region between the Vas'is'th<i and tlie Vxddha 
Gautami, the two main branches of tlie Godavari. It was tlie heriditary 
kingdom of the Haihayas, the descendants of Kartaviryiirjuna. 
Mummadi Bhima, the first member known so far of this Haihaya royal 
line received, in the middle of the eleventh century, the insignia of 
royalty from RajCndra C5da, otherwise known as Kulotluhga Coda I. 
Since that time the Hailiayas were the rulers of that fertile 
Kfina country for nearly more than two centuries. Throughout the 
period of their rule they were destined to be subordinate to the 

sovereign power of the country, either of the Eastern Calukyas of 
Vehgi, or of the Kilkatiyas of Warahgal or of son e other power. After 
the dcdiverance of the Coastal region from the Muslim yoke it is 
probable that they were subordinate to the MusunOri chiefs wlio exten¬ 
ded their power even over the Kona country as is evident from the new 
vilasa grant of Pr5laya Nayaka, 

Subsequent to S'aka 1222 the records of the Maihayas are 

very rare. Only three records, two’® of Kona Bhimavallabha of §aka 
1240 and Saka 1286 and two*’ of Kona Coda, have so far come to light. 
Coda’s inscription is found in Kalihga, and Bhimavallabha's in the 

runara country. As this chief was a contemporary of Mummadi it is 

likedy t irtt ho was defeated and brought under subjection by tlie latter, 
if his talk of conquest of Kona and PAiiara countries is not a mere boast. 
Kona Bhunavailabha’s connection with the main ruling line of the 
Hailiaya chiefs is not yet known. 

KurTivdta : This country is probably identical with the region 
arc and Kuravata, modern Kurada in the Cocanada taluk of East 
Godavari District. 

: d’his may lie the region known as Cenga Nandu that 
find'^ mention in an inscription’" at Bh'iuavaram in East Godavari 
Dislrict. The corrt'ct name appears to he (’efigHru Nandu, of which 
a Nandu and Cehgara are incorrect but popular forms Tiie village 
of M i?:xip«dd to have been situated in this Nadu or territorial 

divi-^ion, may he in one of the agency taluks of the Godavari District 
bordering on the Godavari. 

:5. [ifhtmti, Vol. XXIII May ifiBUo), pp, 479-481. 

S. 1. r.. Vol. V, No. 1*28; Ibid. No. 16G. 
ilT. Ibid. No. VI. No. 067. 

Ibid. Vol. VI. No. 072. 

Ibid. No. 48 “ConRanri^pj sthalamcilosa(Qi) MarripuncU 
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The latest limit of Mummadi Nayaka’s reign is dilTicult i ‘ fix. 
At Siihhachalam there are three inscriptions^' of a chief, named M.'iigi- 
pfindi Miunmadi Nayaka, dated 8aka 1*^S6. 1304 and L310. He was^ 
most probably, Mummadi Nayaka, son of Kunaya Nayaka of Koxuk>'nda. 
The record dated Saka 1304 mentions Sihgaya Nayaka as lus brvjiher 
besides his wife Srlrangalak^rmi. 

The correctness of this identification is borne out by another piece 
of evidence. A copper plate* grant'" of Kataya Vcma, prime minisU-r of 
Kotnaragiri Uedeli r<'gi>te‘r in Saka 1317 the grant of tiu* vilia;;u of 
(jopavaram in the VR'inity e)f Kajamah“ndravaram to (jod, Cbi>inat}\a. 
This record informs us that the original name of this village was 
Tadukalex'^ it was formerly granted as an (njrnhara to brahmaiR 

by Mahgipundi Mummadi Nayaka. Kiitaya Veina purchased re¬ 

named it (Jopavaram before graniinir it to the god. Tho only ruler 
hearing that name that held sway ovt-r this region btdore tlie ruio of 
Komaragiri Iveddi was the KdrukoiuU chief, Mummadi Nayaka. Hence, 
Mahgijmndi Mummadi Nayaka referred to in Kiitaya Verna's record 
mentioned above, \Nas no (dher than Mummadi Nayaka, brother of 
Siiigaya Navuika. On the basis of tltis identity Mummadi Nayaka may 
be said to have lived till 8'aka 1310 or 1388 A.D. 

The record dated S'aka 1286 at Sithhachalam gives ns to understand 
that Mummadi Nayaka, a Vaisnavite by religion was the disciple of 
Kandada Aiyariigdr, probably a member of the well-known KandCldai 
family, it is likcdy that Mutnmadi Ndyaka, subsequent to tlie deatlj of 
Bhatta l^ardsara, became Die disciple of the KandUdais. 

These chiefs were later on, reduced to submission l)y tiie Keddi 
kings of Kondavulu. 

Tho Kaifiyitt of Korukor.idi informs us that Mummadi Nayaka 
had tliree sons. Kuna If, Anna and Kataina, and that the period of 
their rule was forty yoars.^* The Kojukonda record of Mummadi Nayaka 

29. ll)id, Vol. VI. No. 841 of s'aka 1280. tio. I.0S4 of ^'aka 1304, no. 1090 r»f s'aka 
1310. Mangiiiariki, the surname of MuminaOi Nayaka in no. 841 is evidently a 
wrong reading. It has to be correetod to Mahgipundi. Mufnmadi Nayaka seeniifc 
to liave assuniod the title of s'rirahgavar liiana 

Mummadi Ndi/aha - Uiinin^ounm) Kp. led., Vol. XlV, p. 94. v, 62) after ho 
became the disciple of ParaVarabhatta. 

30. J. A. H. H. S, Vol. XI, pp. 211, (lopavaram grant of Kafayn Veiua, v. 2H. 

"Mamgipuiidi Mumraadindradattahi TaO'ikaler a=iii kliyatam. 

81. Tho Kaitiyat says that the three sons of Mummadi ruled for forty ye.irh, and 
that Siihhadri sVt^i and Vobili s'e^h "ho arded as regents to Klmt (11 )’h son 
Mummaji II while he was a Ixry, made sotne gifte to the leinplc in s'ak.t J817 
(Kf. Kr., p.p. 5-10). The kaifiyat ihereafti.T adverts to tho rule of Kapiya Vt u..' 

prime minister of king Komaragiri. Henee the kingdom of Kori 
nuy.lH: said to havo passed into the hands of the RecJJi kings prior to tic time of 
Koiiiuragiri. 
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bears evidence to the truth of ‘ Mumniadi^sonl^ 

is specia/Jy interesiing to note that tlie tia sons of 

was Annavenn., Anna of the kdfiyat. Keconls of the sons ot 

Z,™.l Niy.i. I..v=„«y.,»™..0i8h. 7”:;*" 

.».) ... r.,c.,rJ of Kun. Him, «l» pr^.oWy »on o 

iS'Sy.to at PcniikM»l.. in Hm T.niiku Inlok'ot West Godavari 
District. ’ The kingdom of Korukoiida. ultiniatf ly, hecaine merged in the 
He(J(Ji kingdom of K(jnd&vidn. 


rkp (Janrjds of Kdltnga .* 

From almost the begioniog of the sixtli Ci.ntury A. D.» 
Kttliuga which exten led from tho river Mahrituidi to at least 
Pithtlpiiram in KuaSt Golavari district, was ruled by the kings 
of tlie Gfiiiga dyria.sty, known in history as the .l^]aatern Gahgas. 
The Eastern Gahgas inaugurated an era of their own (known as the 
Q<lhga era) to mark the beginning of their rule in t ie Kalihga country 
about the first decade of the sixth century. For nearly six centuries 
tile Fastorn Gahga kings used to date their copper-plate records in the 
Gahga era. The latest grant to be dated in this era is that of Madhu- 
kdniarriava, son of Vajrahasta H. He issued his charter in the 528th 
year of their family era. Mudhukamarnava’s successors Vajrahasta 
(LII) who ascended the throne in vS'aka 960/ 1038 A. D., abandoned that 
custom and dated hiwS grants in the S'aka years. His reign marks 
the beginning of a new era in the rule of the Eastern (.'ahgas of 
Kalihga. Vajrahaata’s i)redectss()rs on the Gahga throne are generally 
termed as the Early Gahga kings and his successors as the later Gahgas. 
Kaligatiag ira (fcU‘3 nuxlern Mukhalihgani) on the river Vamsadhara 
was tile capital of the Gahga kings. 


Of the descendants of Vajrahasta III his grandson Anantavarman 
Coda Gahga, a very powerful ruler conquered the country of Utkal 
or Orissa and extended his authority as far as the confines of Bengal. 
With the extension of their authority over Orissa the Gdhga monarchs 
came into conflict with their neighbouring Muslim rulers of Gaur or 
Lakhiiauti. The first clash between the Gahga rulers and the Sultans 
of Bengal occurred in the reign of Anahga Bhima's son Raja Raja 
III who ruled from 1197 to 1213 A. D, The descendants of Raja Raja 
III bore the brunt of the Muslim invasions from Bengal. From the 
middle of the thirteenth century the Gahga monarchs used to assume 
the names of Narasirhhadeva and Bhanudeva alternately. Narasimha* 
dSva in who ascended the throne of Kalihga after his father Bhanud6va 
II ill 1326-27 A.D. and his successors, Bl u uideva III (1351 52 to 1377- 
78 A.D.), Narasimha IV (1377-78 to 1409 A. D ), and Bhanudeva IV 
J^Oy A.D. to 1 134-35 .V. P.l were contemporaneous with the Red^i kings 
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of Konilavi(lii atul of liajainahorulravaram. These Gclhga inonarchs, 
also called (iajapaii^, carried on predatory raids into tlieir 
territory ofrei particularly during the period of internal troubles 
in their kiugduin. Fhe region offCalihga is generally called the Eastern 
quarter in common parlance. 

In the early years of the second quarter uf the fifteenth 
century the (Kthga dynasty winch had held uninterrupted and unbroken 
sway over the Kaliiiga country for more than nine centuries, came 
to an eiui and was succeeded by the k'fatriyas of the solar race, a now 
dyna-ity recognised as the (Taja[)atis of Orissa, which is different from 
the line of the Gilnga> (>f the lunar race wlio aL>o had a lik(Mitle. 
Kapilendra, the founder of this dyna>tv ascemled tlie throne in Saka 
1357 58 / 1435'36 A. U., a?id made? Cuittack in l?uri disi rict of (5rissa 
ins Capital. 
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'Fho clirouology of the iiehhi kiii^s Konhavidii is not yet satis¬ 
factorily settler!. Ic is difficult to ascertain the initial year of the 
independent rule r)P f^rolaya yema alias Koin »ti Ven a, the foinuler of 
the Kondavidu kingdom and the last year of rule of the last Reddt 
inrinarch, Uaca Voma. 

We come to know from thr* re wr/.s* and tlie Mackenzu' 

nLdnuscni)ls that six kings in all of ihe Keddi dynasty ruled at 
Kondavidu. 'I'he k(t^Jiynt and the darjUafcavUe of Kondavidu which 
trace tiie history of the ])lace^ furnish not only the reign-periods of 
different kings but also the total durati-m of tlie Reddi rule. The reign 
of Prolaya Venia, according to thesr* works, began in Saka 1242 corres¬ 
ponding to T120 A. D. This is corroborated by several kaijiyats in the 
Mackenzie col Action, which assign that year to the end of the 
Kakatiya as well as to the heginniug of the Keddi rule. Though this 
date was acc/opted as the initial year of the Keddi rule by several 
scholars ^ specially of the prtjvions generation, rm serious attempt 
worth ilu) natne has been m a.’e till recently to investigate the problem 
of Keddi ciiroiji'iogy and cstahlisli it on a sound basis. The periods of 
rule assigned to different Keddi kings both by the Local records and 
the Mack'cnz}c m inuscn/tts t.illy with those furnished by a catu verse* 

1. 'I'lu! iivU' K. Vir'^Haliiiigain n.i'itulu, author of tho kii'es of the Teluqu J. 

Ufiinas > M l.’aiitulu and K. V'. ! .ak.shinaiiarao - all ac-'opto I th ; dato 1320 A.. D. as 
llio date ot the initial v'tuir ot V«MHa'e r.iign for want of spjcilic data to atari with 
and made it the .slv'Ot antd^'r of the R>ddi chronology. 

'J, JT* CKO ib"'’ C c z:o\J^o^o 

Tf'-S 36^ 0 

^ ^ dtS? X' d ^ 

960 

! i) Kc a ciiovo 

w,5i)jax>:j3-'*cS 

m 

-jr* tK tS r ixv t> 

S)oo-u) S'ge 

Ct. Mm , I.p. 81 . 
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which has been current in the Andhra country for the past many 
generations. According to this verse, the duration of rule of (oich of 
the Reddi kings tliat sat on the throne of Ivondavidu is as follows:- 


1. Prolaya* Verna ruled for 

2. Anavotu Venia* „ „ 

3. Anaverna ,, ,, 

4. Komaragiri „ ,, 

5. Peda Komafi Verna ,, ,, 

6. F^lc.i Venn ,, 

Total period o* rule 


J2 years 

30 „ 

14 . 

20 „ 

4 ,, 

95 vears. 


Different versions of the verso mentioned above are current in 
the country and they agree with one anotlier in (ill drrtaiis (^Kcept the 
periods of rule of AnavTina and Krnnati VPina, the third and fifth 
rulers who are assigned a t^eriod of fifteen or seventeen years, and 
twenty, twenty five or twenty seven years respectivel\ . Tt is not possible 
to understand liow this discr^paarose. Fn this ('onnection It has 
to he pointed out that tlie periods of rule of the kings of Kondavidu 
indicated by this verse are not confirmed by tlie records of tlie Reddi 
kings discovered till now, as will he shown later on. FTence, this verse 
may be (lismissed out of our consideration. 

Let ns now proceed to fix first the upper and lower limits of tlie 
Reddi chronology within which the dates of different kings have to Fie 
accommodated. No doubt, the trad'tion preserved in the Marhp.nzip. 
niunicf^cripts, as stated already, assigns the commencement of the 
Reddi rule to S'aka 1242 or 1320 A. 1), a date which cannot be freely 
accepted as it is not (iuit« in agreement with the available data. 
The latest date for Kakati PraUlparudra i^ furnished by a damaged 

8. The iiam.: of eac'h R'ddi kit)" ills t.vvo or rnor.> variants. Prolaya was also called 
IVda Reddi. Similerlv, we hav.' the alternative formR-V^niM R^rldi, Ve-nuiva snd 
Vrtnuivi; Koiiiara"iri, and Kninaragiri; Kfitaya and Kritn Rtiijili; A llaya and Allada 
R'ddi ; Viraya, Virahimdr i va. Vira Reddi and Virahhadrn RMidj and ko on. 
Prolaya VAina i)on' tdi*) names Koman Verna mtiI Auavema also- 
Amons; the kin^?.s of K'^ntjavitj'.i there Wf‘re four l.inRs who })Md the name of 
Verna, nam^dy. PaAlaya Verna or Anavema (Vi rna 1), his son Anaveina (Vcina 
11), Poda Koinati Verna iVema III) ami his son R.ica V> ina are (Verna IV), 
BecauRe many of these kings had the name Verna they are generaliv eallod Vt rna 
Reddis in common pari nee. 

4. The caf?/vers*) refers to Prolaya Verna's son, Anavota as Anavotu Vh-rna. 'I'his 
finds corrobation from Auavenia’s (Verna IT) Daksharam record (8. I, 1. Vo). IV. 
No, 13S0) wlreroin AnavOta is refern^d to as AnavOtn Verna. Tt ninsi hoAf<‘V..r be 
pointed out that this usage was very rare and he was l)etf^r known as Anavota Roddi 
or Anavdtaya. Conseqently Peda Komati Verna was also called Murnmaoi Verna. 
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epigraph* of Pedda Rndra, son of Miippidi N^yaka at Daksharam, dated 
S'aka 124Dnrmati. Unfortnnafely the original which was in 
existence in the time of Col Collin Mackenzie, is unfortunately lost. 

Until the final overthrow of the Kakaliya power, which brought 
the whole of the Telugu country under the sway of the Sultans of 
Delhi, there was little chance for the birth of a new kingdom in the 
coastal region. The first expedition against Warahgal hy TJIngh Khan 
(the later Muhammad Bin Tughlaq) was undertaken in 1322 A. D., 
and the city was finallv captured in 1323 A. D. The entire Telugu 
country was conquered along with the coastal region as evidenced hy 
Ulugh Khan\s inscription*, dated in 1324 A. D., in the big mosque 
at Rajamahfindravaram. It is thus evident that at least until that 
date the coastal region was under the Muslim domination. Ve na’s 
independent rule could not, therefore, have begun before Saka 1246 or 
1324 A, D., a date which may safely he accepted as the upper limit 
of the Reddi chronologv. Adding the total period of rule of one hundred 
years of the Reddi kings assigned hy tradition we ^et S'aka 1346 (1424 
A. D.) for the dismemberment of the Reddi kingdom of Kondavldu. This 
is exactly the date of a record’ of the Vijayanagar ruler Dgvaraya II in 
the Reddi kingdom at Paidipadu in the Ongole taluk of Gun^^ur district» 
which states that his subordinate, Panta Maihira Reddi made a fresh 
settlement regarding the devabrah'nfina vriliH of the village after 
inquiring into the custom formerly prevailing during the time of 
Mummadi Vfimaya Reddi. This inscription suggests that, after the con¬ 
quest of the Reddi kingdom hv the kings of Vijayanagar, they made 
a fresh settlement in the villages regarding dPvabrahrn in t rrt/i<i, after 
making an itiquiry into the custom obtaining in the time of Mummadi 
Vomaya Reddi, that is, Poda Komat’* Verna, the fifth ruler of KonJavidu. 

A still earlier date, STaka 1344 for the Vijayanagar occupation, 
if not for the final overthrow of the Kondavidu kingdom, is 
furnished by a record DevarJlya I at PottOru" in Guntur district- 
If the cyclic year Sirvari \n this inscription is taken into account, tlien 
it looks as if the Reddi rule had actually commenced in S ika 1242/ 
1320 A. D. But tliis could not hav»> happened, for as stated already» 
the coastal Andhra country was under the domination of the Sultan of 

5. .7. 0. R , Vol. XIT. pp. ilB ff. 
r*. Ep. Tnd. Mos. 1923-24. pp. 13 ff. 

7, N, D. 1. Vol, III. 0.104. pp.1089 ff 

The Tofor»>nco to MumniR4i Vdmaya R^di {V6ma III) in this record indicates that 
Riicft Vfima’g reigu was both a phort and insignificant one. 

8. Ep. Coll. No. 125 of 1917. 

The nama of the village where th« record ia found is PottQrii and not Patfirfi a® 
given in the Rp. Rep. The s'aka year 1844 corresponds to s'ubhakrt and not to 
s'ar/ari as given i i th • reoor.i. fin s'ak-i ye^requivalent to the latter cyclic year 
wa« 1342. 
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Delhi until 1324 A. D. The pottHru record, no doubt, indicates that a 
major portion of the Rcddi territory passed into the hainis of tlie Rayas 
of Vijayanagar by Saka 1342 / 1420 A. D. ; but the conquest of the 
entire Reddi kingdom of Kondavulu was not completed, as will be shown 
later, until Saka 1346, tiie date of the Paidipadu record referred to before. 
The foregoing discussion makes it clear that Saka 1242 or 13^0 A.D . the 
traditional year for the starting point cf the Reddi chronology, given 
by the Mackemie manuscripts and the Local records is wrong, and has, 
therefore, to be rejected. 

The earliest Hindu records subsequent to the Muslim conquest of 
the coastal region are the Mallavaram'' and Santaniagulnr' inscriptions 
dated Saka 1247 / 1325 A. 1) , and Saka 1248 / 1326 A.D. The former 
refers to Komaii Vbina Reddi (Verna I), as the supreme ruler of tlie 
region around Addanki, whereas the latter refers to Kolani Rudradeva, 
a minister of the last Kakatiya mouarch arai to liis gift for liis master^s 
merit in that year. These two ’■ccords hoar testimony to the reconquest 
of the coastal region and the re-ostahlishment of th(‘ ITindu su|)remacy 
about 1325 26 A.D. During the period from 1325 A.D. to 1332 A.D, 
the date of Prolaya Verna’s second inscription^^ at Nekarikalln in the 
Nnrasaraopeta taluk of (luntnr district, none of his records has come to 
light. During this period he was prol)ably hnsy in subduing the unruly 
chiefs in the neighbourhood of his territory and in laying the founda¬ 
tions of the Reddi kingdom. 

With these limits of the rule of Reddi kings fixed, let us now try 
to settle their chronology. For this purpose we have to know first the 
earliest and the latest dates of eacl) of the rulers of Kondavidn as furnish¬ 
ed by their inscriptions. The earliest extant record of I’roiaya ViTma 
is his Mallavaram inscription dated in Saka 1247 referred to above. 
His VOlporu inscription furnishes the date Saka 1272 “ The next in 
chronological order is the record** found at Manikos'varam in the Ongole 
taluk, dated in S'aka 1275. This inscription registers i In* <dpirities and 
the construction and consecration of temples l)y Marudraja, son of 
Ramaraja, for the merit of his deceased cider brother, Mailinatha who 

8. N. D. II., 0. 73. pp. 10-22 ff ; Di t dat *. of t hi . r-vord ;ik cmvm in P.uftorwortli’K 
Inncriptionfl of N<dloro distrif-t is wrorv^. S(V th- di**f'iihsion ahout tliis dnto in 
“ A for(jotten chapter ” p. 39, f. ti. 7. 

9 . Kp. Coll. No. 308 of 1910 ; Kp. Hop. 1910. para 53. 

10. Kp.€oll. No. 340 of 1915, 

U. Ep. Coll. No. 599 of 1925. Th;:; reoordr*d ii» this inscription \v;)h made in 

th« cyclic year Vikrti. on tli« 14th day of t.ho hriftht fortnight of the month of 
Jyi^tha. * s^aka year ia uotgiv'cn; but the cyclic y»)ar Vikrtl corn sp'^nds f /5 
S'aka4272. 

12. N, D. L, III. 0. 78, p,p. 1037 if. 

6 
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( ma- atim’-^ mahlrajya-iriiiafk) and to have been honoured by his 
son Anavota also. This inscription refers, thus, to Prolaya Verna and 
bis SO ), .\navota,^ hnt does not explicitly mention the ruling monarch 
at to it time. As inscriptions subsequent to Saka 1275 all 

belong- to Anavota, one of the two dates, Saka 1272or 1275, 
most probably the latter, must be the last date of Verna. The 
provf nance of tho inscription’* of AnarSta Redcli at Tripurantakam 
in Kurnnol district dated as early as Saka 1268, does not go 
again t this conclii'-ion, because Anavota, according to the Telugu 
work, Flirl,nmh. of Pjrja Preggada, was then the Ynvnrajd or the 
hair apparent, 'rhis work states clearly that the Ynvaraja was the 
comnuinder of the Reddi forces and he assisted his father in tho adminis- 
trati( i\ of the country.’” This makes it quite evident that Anavota 
was rilling conjointly with his father. S'aka 1275 (1353 A.D.) may 
therefore he accepted tentatively as Prolaya Verna’s last year and his 
son and successor Anavota’s initial year of rule. 

AnavCta’a latest record is his Kolluru copper-plate grant. 

The original plates of this insciption are now lost. The text, however, 
is preserved in the Lorol rpc.or Js and Elliot’s Telatjn insert It 
records the grant of the village of Kolinru on the banks of the Kff^na 
to the brahman scholar Riim^^svara yajva in S'aka 1286, corresponding 
to the cyclic year S'Qhnakj’t in the month of Magha at the time of 

13. A oopper-plfttn grent frnni KomlapaUi in KiPtna (UBtrirt, clat-ed in s'aka 
127*2 Babudbanya in the roign of Anavema Rfijcji of Konclavidn is noticed in 
Sewell's List of Antiquities, Vfl. I, pp. 49 - .')0 and in tho Annual Report on 
Epigraphy as well. It is C. P. No. 5 of 1925—26. rbis painc grant was edited 
some years hack by lUr. K. Virabhadresvararao garu iti the Telugu Journal 
s'.'ifada in 1925, May ikhuo, pp. 88 ff. This is a spurious grant. The dHf.*^ is irregular. 
Tho >5ik!i year 1272 corresponda tn Vikrti and not to Pahudhaiiya as given in 
tho grant. The gift recorded in the grant wan made on tho occasion of a Solar 
eclipse on Sundav in tho month of Mugha. There was no Solar eolippe either in 
the eyoHe year Viki;ir. or BahudhAnya. 

M. Ep. Coll., No. 191 or 1005. 

15* OlJd <35Mi6rP'w 

•' Hr. Vm. II. ix. 

18. Loo. Reo.. Vol. r.Vtt pp. 210 ft; RHot’. Ttlugn inKriptionn, Vol, I. pp. 2068. The 
d»M portion in the copy given In tho Elliot’e ooilootion ie loet. The copy prosor- 
ved in thit oelloction |b inoomplete. Tho fourth plot., is missing. 
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ardhodaya‘‘ punyakala. The same record states in the end that 
Anavota’s brutucr, Aiiaveina also made a gift of land to the extent of 
fifty kef^aripaU and added it to KollCiru. 

The last year of rule of Auavoca and the initial year of rule ot 
his successor AnaVeiua is not definitely known. From the 
Kolluru grant of Aiuivota it is clear that he reigned till almost the 
end of that year as he made that grant in the month of Magha. it is 
gratifying U) note also that his brother, Anavema figures as an 
additional donor m the Kolliiru grant by making a gift of land 
measuring fifty f)u(Us in all, st*parating it from fields in the 

adjacent villages and adding it to Kolluru, the village granted. 

Like the Kollriru grant of Anavola the earliest and the latest 
inscriptions of his successor, Anavema, are known only from the 
Mackenzie mufUMCt ipts and Llliot's inscriptions. His Koru Tadiparf^i 
grant^® is one of Anavetna's earliest recor<(s. He is said to have granted 
Tadiparru, alias Kora Tacllparru to the v o lie scholar, Purusottama 

1”, r.Of. Roe.. Vol. liViipp 210 ‘211. alho Bee Vols. Ill, pp. 181-190 IT ; and \ 11, pp. 
lOO n. The toxi \h very faulty. The vers <3 contuiinfg t-ho dale of the grant found 
in the eopiey in the.so volumcB is as follows : 

fmm 

riic tlalo of the KolldfU grant is irregular. >'akadate 1286 eorrespOMds witli I.’.orlhi 
and not with Stdjhakrt or s'obhana. The verse. giviiifT the dntj of thr» gr-Pt is 
faulty , It Hays that the grant was made on the occasion of nrHu) Inya in fh'; njonth 
of Magha. But according to the huiian K-pkevieris ardluniann U the so* cial tiihx 
ainavasya falling on a Sundav at the end of the- month of Puutja and t!ie hf ginjjng of 
the month of Magha, coupled with the nalcsatra s'ravanani and thr ymn vynUpalu 
(Vol. I, part i, p. 64 »nd p. 69’. As the tithi ainavasya in ih-; Pausa month failH on 
Thursday and Wednesday in the s'aka years 12H.5 s'ubhkrt »nd l i''6 KrOdhi r spec- 
tivoly it fails to satisfy iho at>ove-inftUUoned condilior»n. Heucf; th*‘ro was no 
ardhodaya \n thos? two years. However, in l)oth the s'aka > -ars 1284 s'.dlin- 

kft and 1287 Vis'vavasu Pausti amavasya falls on. a Sunday : and the nal:satr,i on 
that day happens also to be s^ravapam whether it is present at the Hiirjri.*'<- or 
conies in the coursi of the day. I did not calculate to sue if the y.x/o also was 
Vyatipata. One of the aliove-mentioned two years must I>f; the date of the Kojhiru 
grant. 

18. Mack. M^sa., No. 15-1-41; T le Kaidyafc of Tat^ipaffu; Loc. R e , Vol. V. p. 86, 
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8f5mayajin of the JammaJamadaka family in S'aka 1286, Krodhi. 
Unfortunately, the ori>a;mal plates of this grant were lost by the donee’s 
descendants during the conqtiest and occupation of the coastal 
country by ihrahiin Kutbshah, the sullau of (lolkonda, after the battle 
of Raksasa-Tahgadi. Similarly, there is yet another grant, the 
Koffapildu plates of A navetna dat«*d in tliesarne year 8aka 1286, Krodhi 
These plates register the grant of the village of Korpapadu as an uyraliara 
to Somarajayya and Virabhadradeva, sons of a certain Sornasekhara* 
Mahapatra on the fifth tithi of the bright half of the month of Kartika. 
The (original plates of this grant also were lost and like the Koru 
Tadipaprii grant it was only noticed in tite M(tcl:(vzie innnn>icripfs^\ 
Anavt^ma’s latest inscription is his Manyarnapuram grant,*'' dated in 
S'aka 1304 Dun’idiibiii or 1382 A. 0. Unlike the earlier grants a full 
text of this record is preserved in the ]^]lliot’s collection. After 8aka 
1304 inscriptions of Anavenia have not been found till now. 

There is no inscription of the Keddi kings of Kondavidu for nearly 
three years after the date of the Manyanulpuram record. I'he Anaparti 
grant** of Kornaragiri Keddi, the successor of Anavema dated in 8'aka 
1312 is the next known record of the Heddi kings of Kopdavidu. 
Within the period of 8aka 1304 and 8aka 1312 we have three inscriptions 
of Komaragiri's brother-indaw and prime-minister, Kataya Verna. 
Of these his Palakollu inscription ** is the earliest one. He makes a 
grant of land to god Ksira KainOsvara in 8aka 1307 Krddhana, on 
Monday on the first, titlii in the dark lialf of the month of 8'iavana, i. e , 
on Monday, 21st August, 1385 A. 1). In this record there is no mention 
of any of the Keddi kings of K.oi.uJavi(lu, though the donor was given a 
string of titles, vi/,., 3aganol)hagapda, Keladiraya, Aneyamandali- 

karagauda, Appaya-Goppaya disapaita, Cencumalacurakara, Rayace- 
koluganda, Jagadagopala, Pandyarayagajasnhlui, Saihgrama - Dhanaih 
jayu, Pallvatrinayana, Pallavaditya and Jagaraksapala-titles that were 
commonly borne by the Keddi nol)les. There is nothing in this inscription 
lo show that Kuiuaragiri was already on the throne of Kondavidu by 
that date. So, the Palakollu inscription may be treated as a private 
record. The titles are there since Kataya-Vema was a noble of note 
connected with the royal family by marrying Anavota’s daughter. 
The next record to be considered is Kataya Verna’s Simhacalam 


19. Mack, MasH., No. 15-6-86, the kaifTyat of Kotpapaiiu, Somasekhara Maha 
patra is aalil to have been a yajussakhailhyayin of tho Bharadvaja gotra. 

20* Elliot’s CoUeotion, Vol. 1. pp. 270 5. 

21. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. XI. pp, m 5. 

8. I. I., V No. 156. 
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inscription,’^ dated, Saka 1308. Kataya Verna who is mentioned here 
as I lie prudhdm (prime minister) of Komaragiri Heddi, makes a gift 
ro god Siriihildrinatlia on Sunday, the seventh of the bright half of 
t le month of Kartika in Saka J308. Ihore is >et another record of 
Kataya Verna of the same year at Ainaravati'* in Guntur district. It 
registers the gift of a flower garden to god, Amarcsvara by kataya 
\’ema Reddi’s minister Feddi or Jatanamu Feddi, son i^f Appana in 
the Saka year 1308. on Wednesday, the second of the first lialf of the 
intercalary month of Asadha (Wednesday. 3(0h May, 138G A. D.)* 
riie presence of this record of Kataya Verna at Amaravati may he 
taken to suggest that, as (he prime minister of Komaragiri, he was 
probably in possession of the KondavTdu kingdom between May, 1386 
A. D., and October, 1387 A. 1). It is therefore obvious that Kumaragiri 
in list have ascended the throne between Saka 1304, and Saka 1308, 
ino.st probably at tlie end of that year. Kiimaragiri’s inscriptions 
are very few. fie is referred to in many records of Kcilaya Veina. and 
others as the ruling monarch. 

Again there is considerable uncertainty as to the last year of 
rule of Kumaragiri. That he was alive till Saka 1324, i.e. 1402 A. 1). 
is proved by the TaUiiru record’' which registers a grant for the merit 
of Kumaragiri and his wife, dated in that year, on the (occasion of the 
UttordyaTj'a, Sankrdnti in the month of Piisya in Citrahhanu. 

Kiunaragiri’s records after Saka 1316, that is, 1394 A.l)., are 
not found to tlie south of the Godavari. It has, however, to he pointed 
out that there is a record at Kottuni in the Bejavada taluk of Kistna 
district which registers a gift of land by an unnamed king on tlie 
occasion of MuL'nra iSawIcuinli in the month of Fusya in the cyclic 
year Vrsa,” corresponding to 1322 if current, and to 1323 if expired, 
and not to Saka 1312 as given in the inscriptioii. It is hard to say who 
the donor was, whether Kumaragiri or his successor Feda Komati 
Verna. Since tlie latter's,- records are not found before Saka 1322/ 
1400 A.D it is likely that the king referred to in the ’Kotturu inscrip¬ 
tion was Kumaragiri. 

Jbid, Vol. VI, No. 781. Kartika su. di. 7 falls on a Sunday in s'aka 1300 and not 
in s'aka 1808. The Kiiglibh equivalent of ihis date BeoniB to 20th Ueinijer, 1387 
A. D.. Sunday. 

24. Ibid, No. 220. 

25. J. A. S. P., Vol, 10, No. J. The h^nglish equivalent of the date seemn to U 
either 2Gth or 27th of December, 1402 A. D. 

26. Ep. Coll. No. 805 of 1926. 

27. Makara Samkraniana in s'aka 1823/1401 A D. occurred on Tiir-bcjay, the Vth of 
(he dark half of Paii^, i.e., Tuesday, 27th Decemhx-T, 1401 A .F. 
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To ascertain the eariie.st date of Xoraaragiri’s successor, the 
Tahgeda jjibcriptioiicf AnaveiDa has to he taken into conside¬ 
ration. The -S’aka year in this inFcrij)tion is damaged. Only the 
intercalary month of Bhadrapada, the tithi, Su. di. trtlya, and the 
wcok day, Wfcdne.sday are very clear. On coiisulticg the estampage 
of this record with the kind permission of the superintendent of 
Epigjaphy (Southern circle) the passage in the damaged portion 

containing the date is found to run thus**.. /m sunivatsara 

(idhika Bhadrapoda 3, Bhudhfvariiniunarjdu .**. The last letter in 

the Word preceding the saifiavatsara furnishes the clue to find out the 
cyclic year. The name of tlie year is either Citrabhanu or Svabhanu, 
the only two years in the Jupiter’s cycle of sixty years that end in nu. 
These two years (jccur only in the reigns of Prolaya Venia and Peda 
Koina(;i Veina. Each of these kings had the alias Anavema. As 
there was no intercalary month cf Bliadrapada either in Citrabhanu 
or in Svabhanu in the reign of Prolaya Verna the Tahgeda record in 
question has naturally to be assigned to Peda Komati Verna. In the 
vSaka years 1324 and 1325 (that is, in 1402 and 1403 A.D.) correspon¬ 
ding respectively to Citrabhanu and Svabhanu, there was an inter¬ 
calary Blmdrapada in the former year and the astronomical details 
given in the Tahgeda iinscription work out correctly for that year and 
the equivalent English date is Wednesday, 2nd August, 1402 A.D. 
The foregoing facts, therefore, enable us to assign the Taiigeda inscrip¬ 
tion (of Saka 1324) to I’eda Komati Verna which is the earliest record of 
his reign. His latest inscription, the Kudravaram grant bears the 
Saka date 1341 (1419 A.D.). After this date none of his records has 
come to light. 


Peda Komati Vcima s sor; Riica VSnia was The last ruler of 
Kondavidu. Not even a single record of his reign has been discovered 
till now, tb(. ugh lie is referred to in the Annnabad inscription*® of 
Saka 1337 as one who, in the reign of his father, had a channel dug as 
a feeder to the tank.of Santana Varidhi, constructed by his mother. 

Now, for convenient reference the earliest and the latest dates 
of the kings of Komlavldu, together with the duration of their reigns as 
deducel from their inscriptions both published and unpublished, and 
their periods of rule, as furnished by ca\u verse referred to before, are 
given here : 


as. Ibid. No. 87a of 19a(). 

29. Kp, liid.. Vol. XI. p; 311); p saC. 
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Known dates. Periods of rule. 


Name of the king. 

Earliest. 

Latest. 

Deduced from 
inscri ptions. 

Assigned by 
Cd\a verse. 

PrOlaya Verna 

S'aka 1247 

1275 

28 veats. 

12 years. 

Anavota 

.. 1*^75 

1286 

11 „ 

30 „ 

Anaveraa 

1286 

1304 

18 „ 

15 & 17 

Kumaragiri 

„ 1308 

1324 

16 „ 

14 

Peda Koinati Vema „ 1324 

Kaca Vema 

1341 

17 „ 

20, 25, 27 

4 


The above table clearly shows the difference in the length of each 
individual reigi^. a« deduced from iheir records so far discovered und as 
furnished by tbo catu verse referred to before. Wo socm, tlierefor(‘, to 
be justified in refuting tbe period (T rule given to each king by the 
cdtf^ vt^rse. The total duratif n of the Reddi rule of one hundred years 
seems, however, to be correct. 

We h ave r)ow to fix tb*^ length of each individmil reign with the 
availal)le material. We inay not be far wrong if we fix, with tlie help 
of the Mallavaram record, the initial year of Prdlaya Vbina’s indepen¬ 
dent rule as Saka T247. His inscripticns stop with S'aka 1275. This 
date may bo accepted as tlie last year of his rule. In other words, it is 
tbe initial year of rule of bis son and successor, Anavota. Tbe early 
grants of Anavoma, noticed in the M>ickenzie vKinusci'ipfs show that he 
succeeded his brother Anavota in 8’aka 1280—87 Krodhi. His reign 
may he said to have extended till almost Saka 1308. Kunulragiri was 
alive till Saka 1324 and this is also the date of file earliest record of his 
successor Peda Koniati V@ma on the throjie of Kondavldu. Peda 
K6ma\.i V@ma\s reign extended from S'aka 1324 to about S'aka 1342. 
Plis son Haca V6ma was the last Reddi king of KoDdavidu, As stated 

already, he left no records of his rule, ddie CatK verse and the Local 

rcror ls state that he ruled for four years. His reign may he, therefore, 
said to close in S^aka 1346 (1424 A.L).). Even during the reign of Raca 
Voma the kings of Vijayanagar occupied much of the Reddi territory 
and advanced almost to the heart of Kondavldu. By 1424 A I), the 
Vijayanagar conquest of the Kondavidii kingdom was complete and the 
authority of Vijayanagar rultTs was firmly established in the region to the 
south of the Kr^?na. 

The dates of the Reddi kings of Kondavldu, as determined above, 
are detailed below. These dates are only tentative 

1. Prolaya Vgraa Saka 1247 (1325 A. D.) to Saka 1275(1353 A.D.) 

2* AnavSta Saka 1275 (1353 A.D). to Saka 1286 (1364 A.D.) 

3. Anavema „ 1286 (1364 A.D.) to „ 1308 (1386 A D.) 

4. Kuraaragiri „ 1308 (1386 A.D ) to „ 1324 (1402 A.D.) 

5. Peda KSmati 

Verna ., 1324 (1402 A. D.)to „ 1342 (1420 A.D.) 

6. Rac4 VSma „ 1342 (1420 A.D.) to „ 1346 (1424 A.D.) 
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APPENDIX. 

GRNEOLOGY OE THE REI)!)! KINGS OF KONPAVIDIT 
AND OF THEIR ALLIED FAMILIES. 


(a) Kama‘ BhOpa 

Veina (Vams'akarta) 

Prola = Annemamba (daughter of Dodda) 


Maca Vema^ Anna Dodda’ Malla’ 

I 

Vgmasani 


Recldi P(5ta Pad a KQrnati Naga 


K(^mati VSma Maca 

— Sura mbs, 

(daughter of Ganna BhHpa 
of Dhanyavati) 

Raca Verna 

Anavota Anavenia* Doddaihbika 


Kuraaragiri® Doddambika® 

I 

Anavdta 

1. Montioiiod in ih(' Vcmahhfipalacaritam. 

■2, U(' was not nnMUionofl in the Jlarivanis'am and in N.l.D , II. Kr. 35, p. 5i9. 

3. Kr. 15 (N.D.r. I. pp 190 IT) states that Verna was the son of Alla and that he 
had eloviMi sons, of whom Malla was one. The date of this record i.'^ Raktak§i. 
We are not aide to tnnke out who these APa, Veina and Maila were. The recoid is 
very faulty. The cyclic year HaktoKsi corresponds to either s'akii 124G or to s'aka 
130() during this |vriod. 

4. His Driij java ram grant says that he was tho son of ProlamaiidKi ( “ Sa-Prblam^^ 

athhct-ianayah krt=>iirtho .). 

f). There is some differonco of opinion about tho name of tho daughter of AnavOta 
Re44li the wife of Kataya Verna. Along with Pandit Prahhakara S^astri 
gam I hold the opinion that her name is l)o4d^ibika. 

G. His mother was 'Nhuiumrimhika. 

7. See, chapter XII for his lin-^al descent. 
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(b) 


DotUla' =• Gumlarhbika 


P6t,a Citta Vaga Annemainba’Jwifo 

111. Vasaiiibika of Komaii Prola) 

I 

^’uihka 
in. Narambika 

I 

Nall a fniika 

ni. Vornainbri Idan^btor of Anna, brotlior of 
Prolaya Vuiim) 


(c) Kata 1 

r 

Mara 

Kaia II Rama 

m. Docldambika 
(daughter of Prolaya Verna) 

Veiiia* (or Kataya Vema) 
in. Docldambika 
(daughter of Anav5ta) 


1. Tie was the father-in-law of Kornati Pr»>la. His name is not given in the Vpvin*'>hu- 
palacharitam. 

2. According to the VsmabhupitlachatUavi, her name is Anantainha. Any»n).>riil>a 
or Annemartiba appears to he the tadbhava of AnahiUirliha. 

3. For further particulars, see chapters Vlll, IX and XI. 

7 



CHAPTER IV 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE KONDAVlpiJ FAMILY. 


The origin and development of the term ‘Reddi makes a most 
interesting study not anl> in history hut also in language, it is fully 
dealt with in an appendix at the end of this eliapter. 

Reddis are even to-day one of the cheif agricultural classes of 
the Telugu country. They are noted for their industry, perseverance 
and attachment to agriculture. All Reddis are Kapus hut all Kapus may 
not be liedcjia. 

Divisions of the Panta clan. 

There are many divisions among the Kapus of the Telugu 
country, of which that of the Panta Kapus or Panta Reddis is one. 
Poet l^'rlnatha refers to this section as ‘Pantamah -anvaya’ in his 
Bhimekvara Paranam.^ Inscriptions’ also mention this Panta vamsa, 

1. —Bh. Pr., I, pr. 3L 

2. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. XT, pp. 208 - 00; p, 212; Ep. Tud., Vol. IV, p. 322 : 

-.v.o. 

rip. Tnd., Vol, V, p. .^7. 

qXiqqi'ti q^f^ - -v. 4. 

’ll imiifcioTiR in his Rhiin'^ri'uarani Purnnftni thu rUfTort'nt; ronimnnitinp comprifi- 
\\v\ xXw Pnturtha varna. Thoy arc Padnia nayakaa, V.'lainMS, Kminnah, Sarinarlas (?) 
and O.iprirt iVc, It is intcrcsUncj to not(' here the omission of tin* ll<'ddi community 
in t3is list. Th ^re is reason to holieve that there was little diffi'rence Ivtwoen the 
R d iis snd V d oiiHrt during this period: for. Ananta, the author of the Telugu work, 
of this period (S‘*e part n. und.'r Telugu lit^ralnre) mentions in his 
woidi the t Tuis Volama and Roddi as synonyma. I quote the Verses below : 

■*S''nv cxxr*d.‘6ift »S\|Oc?5boc itiSo 

c •cj5f>aaOxS3Ci50ok''iSja« f^ocSTS'^'T 

m 

abd^Ssssic K«X) t "a06»o?CcJ$s»O^ o»ioabf£". 

o'- 4Y> 

— vn. V. 66, 

Tlio Same Vtilama U spoken of ai Rotidi-koduku in the following verse : 

ToA* ^0tScjiSbd^t>O 

^iScKi S^SS^ 

VI 

ll5Ar'A‘!6c , 


-^VU,v. 77, 
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Pantd Kapiis or Pant^ RecUlis are said to hav> be'a sub¬ 

divided into fourteen sects.'’ The adatije Panta of fou '^cn s is an 
old one. The names of these fourteen subdivisions ari' riv; n brlow as 
stated in a Catu vers^’of the fifteeritli century, ascribe d a I'ha tu raju 
of the time of Ibikk ibhupala, son of Pinnamaraja <>f tlie Aravidu family. 


1. Pakanati Kapiis. 

2. Veianati „ 

:3. Mcitati „ 

4. Morasa „ 

5. Pongali nati ,, 

6 . Munni.ti 

7. Paula 


8. Nereti Kapus. 
D, BhOmanci ,, 

10. Uesati „ 

11. Ayodhva ,, 

12. Ornganti 

13. Kuricou „ 

14. (jandiko a ,, 


Another list was given hy Kdgar Thurston in ' is / /-.s ind 
trihe^'^ i*f Southern I}i({iu. There are some differences bo vvei’ii mat list 


8. is .^oiu'iully .sai l 'o !>•? a “ l.'’oiirU*«M coinnianity ”, that in. it is mil to 

ctiiiM Si, of t'ouil-' ‘.I s^vis. Dillcront, nunih.TK like fourtoou wop ad'icul oi> in 
aiici'nt days ro a'U'iculuioil and induhlrial ronimnnitios. It i;- nnki own wliy 
thrv wore iid h'd, and wiiat th»^ real siguilicainc ot thow mnuhdis couM be. For 
insta nee, old records discovcired in oiir country inform ns that the (Vl-jnonROjB 
were a *’oiio t liontand eomuiunity ” [L'eliki Vi^curu) ; that the Vclunias wore a 
” OTie thoiiban<] eomimmily ” {Velamu Vv.yi), that the VisvakarmaH were a 
”eighty four eonununitythat the Nagaray were a "one hundred and two 
commiiTiiLy ” an<l that the Drvahgab wore a ” ton thouiand community.” 

2)?“ ^Je.)c lS^r•o^ 

‘"■f « 

M- 2!«!6<y^'’-Dv.Pr,,l).C.T.M..(Madra8),Vol.lV,i)l‘2,51. 

Kven the Doraiuaras was a ‘ twenty four sect 

-N. D. I., Vol. II, Kr. 41, p. 600. 

A" 2)l60O€iD 'S'dg 

ScS"^^ "^^043 

5^^ so«^5Sx) 

(J) 

iSoto Sce^asooO doi:) 

fSiO&(Xo3 
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and this,' In fact, some more lists are a'so available in the country. 
All of them affreo with one another except over two or three sub- 
divisions. 

A g/ance at the list given before will show that many subdivisions 
of the Kapus took their names after the territories and towns in which 
they settled. The first eight of i he foregoing list derive their names from 
Pakanadii, Velanadu, Motiti (a cornifition of MoTtavadi), Morasa, 
Pohgalinadu, Miinnfixn Panta and Ker”i,i (a corruption of Nalavadi or 
N’eravadi) territorial divisions'* of the ancient Andhra country and tho 
last four were named after the towns, Ayodhya, Orugallu (Warahgal), 

,0. " I'hti Kapiis or Ro(j(liK arn tho lar<]j^-sh ra8ti<; in tho ^laclras Prosidoncy niimVxjring 

riiOM than two rnillioiid, and Ili.; I < asic of i iiltivators, farinorfl, and sqnireons 

in thr 'rolugij country.11. is a coiijinon saying among the KiipiiH 

that they can easily cni.moraD’all th*f variciicH of rice, bnt it ia impofisiitlo togivo 
the namc.H of all the Bcclionfi into whi< h ihc caste is split np, Somo say that there 
arc only fourteen of those, and use the phrase Fanta Vadnaluqu hulalu'' 
or I’an^a fourteen HCctions, 

“ The following sub-divisions are recorded by Mr. Stuart as bfung tho most import.an. 

“A-yodhya, Halija, Bhumanei. Ih'sCiru, Gandikotyti. (la/aila. Kanincipuri, 
^ilorasa, Nera^i (or Ncrodu or Neravaji', ()rugan(i, Pakankti, f^alle, Pedakap^i 
and Panta... 


"As examples of exogamouH sects among Knpus, tho following may be cited : 


Aviila 

fluilise 

Nagali 

Alla 

(>untaka 

Tanged u 

Bandi 

Kodla 

Ud 11 mala 

Barn-iU 

Mekala 

Varige 

1 >an(lu 

Kan 11 g 11 la 

Yodduki 

(lorre 

Mungaru 

Ycniiga 

"At Oonjeevjfcrani, 

some Panta R<Hidi8 

have true totemistic septs of which 


the following are examples. 


" Mogili {f‘an lantis fas :irul iris)-Woman do not, like women of other 
eastes, U6<' the llower-bracts for the purpose of adorning themseivcK. A man 
has heoa known to rofus*’ to purchase some Ijamboo mats, liecauso they were 
tied with the tibre of tnis tree. 

*’ Ippi {Bassia lonqfolia)- Tho tree, and its proiiucts, must not be ust^d as food. 

Manchain (cotj They avoid sleeping on cots. 

Arigala {Faspalarn Scrolnculatam) - 'Phe grain is not used as food. 

Chintaginjalu (Tamarind seeds) - The seeds may not be touched, or used. 

Puco ha (ntrullus Vulgnris)~WfiU}T melon. The fruit may not eaten. ” 
The extract given above is from the third volume (s, v Kapu). I ommitted expla¬ 
nations and meanings. (Vide, also K. R. E., Vol. XII, p. 40*2, s. v. Totemism 
-India). 

6. Tho territory extending along the sea-lioard from tho Pennar to the Gundalakamma 
was called Pakanaefu in ancient times. Velana4u was tho northern half of Guntur 
district. Mo^avaiji and Nertdu, a «orruption of Nalava4i or Nerava4i corresponded 
roughly to Markapuram and its adjacent IaIuk on the Southern bank of the Kr§na 
and the Tuhgabhadra. Pnhgalinfuhi is onidontiflable. Munniiru is Muliki-three 
hundrtHl country. Morula is the Kolar country in thu -Mysore stat^. Papta will 
dlscuseed later on in tiie text. *' 
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Kurucedu (in Nellore district) and Oamlikota (in Cuddapah district). Of 
the other two, IMiunianci is inexplicahle. Trohiibly U is the name of a 
village which gave its name to the Sect. Panta and Desati will he 
(liscussrd in a later contt^xt. 

Ill course of Lime, some of the Reddis gave up their plough for 
the swori and took to military service uiuier their nih‘rs. They 
distingu shed themselves in cluit service and held posts as generals and 
commanders. I'hey gained tlie favour of their rulers hy their valour 
and loyalty and gradually rose to political power and tirominenco. 

During the KakalTya period they became chiefs of some nif^dyas 
an<l hy their administrative capacity, they gaiiied tlui favour ot their 
overlords and grew very powerful. They wiekled mindi inllneiice in tho 
state. Under the Kdkaljya inonarciis of Waraiigal Keddi chieftains like 
Oejrakn Jagukllii Bollaya Raddi, and othersMlmrshed as f/KihdsdffKJutas 
ruling over certain tracts of the ikdugu comiLry. liiii it is interesting 
to note that mme of th( inscriptions of the time of Ih’rna[)ani(lra which 
have so far been discovered, refer to any of the ancestors of VbiiUt Reddi, 
the founder of tho Kondavidii kingdom. Yet, as will he shown later on, 
there i*". snlHcient reason to iielieve that their political life began during 
the rule of the Kakatiya monarchs of Waraiigal. 

Donti (IN(I De.stf^i : 

Tne K 'i'lndn/cdf)!l<’ and the knifnitU of Ivondavjdu relate 

tliat some lieddi families were living, since a long time, in the 
village of Ohadaluvada in the Ongole taluk of (Juntur district, 
and that their tutelory deity was god Urighava of that ])lace. 
The two accounts give their faaiily name as l.)outi and narrate a story 
tliat in the course of tilling the ground, some memliers f)f the Donti 
family found a treasure-trove which they appropriated witnout much 
ado, and without the knowledge of the villagers. However, some days 
later, the matter became public and the villagers cornpelle I them to hand 
ever the treasure to the.oi. Under the circumstances, it i.s said, their 
tutelory deity, god Raghava appeared to them in a dream and advised 
them to migrate to some other place, and wherever they were, to 
worship him in the form of a golden idol, assuring them that they would 
become prosperous in courseuf time. Thereupon the Donti family migrated 
to 4nurnakonda near Waraiigal and stayed there for a long time, until 
a certain Aliada Reddi of the same family (tame down with his friends 
and relations to the c lUiitry of Kondavidu Tnese are said to have been 

Kp- -oli., Nos. M'-M ;v2‘i of I'.>37-y8 ; los. Ui'v, No. le.;, p. lOO, 

of th*' H>d j' furnily M hi^?h u'I'I'T the Kaleitlyas 

of Warahgal. 
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the founders of the Kondavidu kingdi)in. The date of their immigration 

to the Kondavjdii country is given as S'aka year irepresenteii by 

Rsjsf7), Vardln (4), and RmJras (llj, i.e., 1147. corresponding with the 

year Tararia/ 

Now, let us see if there is any truth in the account given above. 
Sin(;e the cyclic year correctly corresponds with the Saka year it niay 
appear as it there is sonie trutfi in tnis account Hut it ought to be 
pointed (#ut here that it is nut c >rroborate(l by any oth(‘r evidence? 
either by the inscriptions of Jhf Redtiis or by the extant Telugu 
literature of the period. 

Tiu) fainilv riaino J)ont,i i- not mentioned in ariv of the inscriptions 
of Hie Reddi kiims. Tne 'J’elu^^u woi*ks Kasflvli/iijd on*’’ and ''Bhl/Hes- 
cam P/i^'Ufj(irn' written iindm* tin* direct patronage of the Roddi 
rulers, refer to tfio family as Do-iati, one of the subdivisions of the 
i'anti (^ornmuniiy, aiui not as Dd'iat . Srlniltha, the author of triese 
two Works (le^(;ril)es the ruling Roddi family as “the great Desati 
family of tiio Pauta clan wfiich is the hrad - ornament of the fourth 
caste and l.ae royal ruad of [>! nisure-ground for Faiiui”— (Catui'tha kula 
mtrndiifuniihd/, kir/ilihartt (jhdytd pnthdi’nlHiino Panhi - Des(i(i/nah 

aniHujainbfin(d' ' ). Verna’s court p;et, Kfra PreggacU addresses his 

patron as ‘ Dosati V(dn.i'‘' in his TLtfivumsini. Srina,tha addresses 
Allaya VirahhadiTi Reddi, Uic ruler of Rrijarnahendravaram as 
^D('ioiir<u)iSii-ijtd inini' ,c!iief of the Desati family). Anotioor Telugu 
poet, Kommana, a (‘onleinpor-i ry of Virabhadra Reddi calls the Reddi 
rulers of Rajamaheiidravaram as Dosatis,'* members of the Desati 
family, 'riiese littM-ary evidences prove beyond doubt that tlie Reddi 
rulers were of the Paica chin, and of the Desafi family. But it has 
to he i)ointe(l out that none of their inscriptions allude to them as 
DSsutis. rnev broadly stale that they belonged to the fourth caste which 
is s[)lit up into many divisions, and to the Panta Vanis’a. Some of 
their inscriptions like the Kaluvaceru grant*’ of Aaitalli describe Verna 
as hiv{a nimMJdiiuuf, one born in the Papta vamsa. But at the same 
time it may be noted that some of the stone records** of Anaveina 

8. Miiok M^s., Nok. Ifl 1-40; Uor. Roc., Vol. LXVif. pp 7 ff. Sewell writes 
‘ Nrtiivc (radition at Kondrtvidu Btatos that F’riilaya V^ema Re44i was not connected 
with tlio family of Donti Alluja Ro4di. but was "a Riicst in his hoasc*’ Alleda R(?44i 
is said to liBVo lived at Dharapikota near Amar.ivati, and his family are stated to 
have '*uritK?red’’thafc place in A. 1). Iddo**— Vide Artdgnities, Vol. II, p. 18). 

O. Uh. Pr., prose passage. 81, p. G. 

10. ilr. Vm.. I, lx. V. 1. 

11, Ks. Kh., HI, V. 1. 

Id. SI. VI., See Appendix lo chapter, VI1, partJl. 

13 A. S. P. P.. Vol n. pp. OB ff : 

It, G'>U., Noii, BSO. 308 and 3GT of 1‘JiG ; lihanUi, V-'kl. XXI 
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and Komaragiri as well, refer to each of them as “the moon to the 
ocean of Maniima ku\x'—(M(inumfi/:Nht-rrtr,ihi~\if:dia). Some of the 
nsyaks and corporate bodies also of the Tehign c.Uiitry olnim to 
belong to Mannma knla. One Marduli Maraya Navaka is styled in 
an inscription’'^ of 8aka 1275 as ‘ the Mandlulta of lito Maninna kula'— 
Minimud kuld \faudhrit .-) Members of the merchant corporation, the 
Vlrabalafijas claim to belong to Mannma knla.”’ A certain Malla 
Nay aka of Saka 1082 is ])raised as the “mooti lo the <<cean of 
Manumaknla”''' { Mfintniid-kida- runi^.i r r>ihf nd-sinihakci a). KotJ Iteddl 
of Saka 1085 is stated to h(don:^ to Mannma ku!a’^ Knlapji Nayakii, an 
oMicer of K akat i (lanapatideva "as extolled as “tie ernamont r\' (he 
Mannma kiila'’’” { Xtdfuhd-kn'h^ri rd)jd>. What this Mamimaknla is 
and how and why the Reddis of Kondavidu clainu'd to holong to that 
A* 7 //(/ are matters to be elncidat(‘t by future reseandi. 'Ttu' evidence 
cittd above shows that the Reddi kings, besides lanng members of 
the Mannma knla, were |)(ls,itis also nf the f'aiitHclan So, the 
statement in the luiv'dl / ccr>/v/.s-t hat the Reddi kings we‘rc of the l)onti'''‘ 
family, lias to be rejected. 

Desetfi V(unsa : 

What does this Desati .signify? 'Fhe term Desati is found as a 
suffix to some proper names in early Tehign inscrijdions of the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen tnries A.D., especially in Kistna 
and (Tiintur districts. An early chief, t he pK genitor or the Vairnm- 
karta of the Kona-Kandravadi family is kn^)wm as Kmula Desati.** 
An undated record** probably of the tenth or the early eleventli century 
at Tnnmolla (in the Vimikonda taluk of (xiin tlir district) alludes lo some 
jd'dti^tJia made by one Kiltya (Kaiaya) desati. 1'he local feudal chiefs or 
mandalikas wln^ held sway in times of yore over the territory called 
“Ohgerii marga’* or the region thn ngli winch the river. ()gc;;n in 
Gnntnr district flows, were known ns l})e‘l)csaii mahasama,ntas\ An 
inscription” dated 1045 A. D.. at Valivem (in the 'I’enfili taluk 
Gnnrur district) refers to mandalika CJnndoya as th(‘ sem of Desatii 

15. IM-1. No. IRt of U)05. 

.10. I hid, No. JSO of 1905. 

17. S. I. I., Vol, VI. No. 049. 

18. 11,id. No. 59S. 

19. Tbid, Nor. 002 iiiul Mnninna kula, Dur jni.n hila, Dhiakara l^iln :itid 

J:uJa Worn thr* fo ir cliiof ancient dyinjsii»‘M of t!io .Aiidbra cninitry, \\'}>ich ynva 
rise io irioRt of its ancient rnlinfij fnniilicR. 

19 a. Th( ro was however a R*Hi(h family named Donlif^arti (not Dontj). Neither 
the Rf'ddi kings of Kondavidu. nor of iMjamahend ravjirarn poerji to ii tv - tnid 
any connection with this family, 

20. S. I. T.. Vol. IV, No. 1153. 

21. Kp. Coll. No. 218 of 1930. 

23. Ibid, No. 673 of 1920. 
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mahasamanta Narfjbaya of tho Onfigejfii niarga. Ejrapa Nayaka, the 
commander of the last Velanaji chief, Kulofctuhga Pfthivis'vara of the 
twelfth century A. D., is said to he the son of Ghadyana (Ghacliyana), 
and grandson of iJjrapra desati.*^ An inscription at Bejavada dated 
1229 A. D., registers a gift made by Malli desati, son of Pro i desati of 
the fourth caste?. 1 he presence of the suffix desati in the above 
instancesand its al)sence in the case of the Heddi kings is iiroiccountable. 

The term Desati seems to be the deve’op-^d form of Desarattodi 
which ocemrs in a ccjppor-plate grant of the Eastern ( ahikyan king, 
Amriiaraja V ijayaditya VI <jf his tenth regnal year, that is, of Saka 877 
(955 A.I).). Ammaraja grants the village of Ponduva grama in Atti- 
linapdu visaya along with the title niaha^^amanta to his subordinate, 
named MadiyaDesarattodi, son r)f Kallikiya Desarattodi, and grandson 
of Madiya Hattodi in apprecuation (jf his services*'. This is the earliest 
dated reference to the term Desarattodi in inscriptions of ihe Andhra 
country. Just as Rattodi became Rattadi, l^atfi and Raddi, Desarattodi 
appears to have changed into DSsarattadi, Desaratti and Desatti Had 
DSsaiti not been the contracted form of D^^saratti it would not have the 
double D^satfi in course of time might have become Desati. The 
early form DSsarattodi persisted till the thirteenth century A.D. It is 
found in an inscription *•' dated in ^5aka 1152 (1230 A.D.) The form 
DSsatti occurs mi many records. As DSsati is the later and 
contracted form of Desarattodi, it may probably signify the indigenous 
section of the lieddi tribe, as opposed to the foreign immigrants of 
a later period. 

The Dosatlas were mentioned in an inscription " dated in Haka 
1069 from Konidena in GuritUr district, along with other nllyaks and 
ksatriya princes. On the analogy of Bflpatla (a town in Guntur 
district) DCsafia, a probable variant of Desati might also he construed 
as the name of a town. Desatla is known to be a town from ihe hirudavali 
orprasUN/f of the seventy two nHyaks of the court of PratS-parudra of 
Warahgal. The DSsatlas, one of the seventy two nayaks who served 
under rratai)arudra had the title “the lord of Dgsatlapura” iOesutla- 
piv'avar-adhisrara). This title cleirlv shows that Desatla is a town. 

‘i8. S. I. T.. Vol V. No. j33S. / 

24. Kp C oil, No. 821 of 1019. 

25. C. P. No. 7 of 1987 - 38. 

2G. S. I, T., \rol. V, No. 1200; Bh&nnpuramuna Jyt'suiratfodiunu. 

27. Ibid. Vol, VT. No. 080 '.Mo^t»va<ii (lundikarta Riieako^inkulu, Dcsatlu 

98. -All' Mas-.N'i. 1.5 .5 82; liirudii ‘IV'f^.ntlft-puravar — Sdhlsvara.Dmna- 
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The existence of a hill fort called Desati is known from an inscription ** 
dated in 1005 A D., of Mahasamanta Sobhanarasa, a subordinate of 
the Western Calukya king Irivabedahga Satyasraya. wherein he was 
given the title Dt><ati-(iiri-dur(j(i-vialla, the conqueror of the hill fort named 
Desati. If this is accepted, then Desati or Desatla might have been the 
early orginal habitat also of the Reddis, just as Lattalilr orRattalnr is said 
to have been the original habitat of the Kaftas or Rastrakutas who had 
thetitle “ lords of the town of Rattalnror Lattahlru” { RdtuilTirn-uu}aimr 
^adhikvard). Even granting that Desati or Desatla is a town, i{ is 
difficult to locate it. The above evidence makes it clear that the Reddi 
kings were Desat's (D^satlas). The statements regarding their 
surnames in the kai/ufctf of Kondavidu and the Local rcronis have to he 
rejected as they are not based on facts. 

Before the foundaton of the Reddi principality the Roddi nobles 
were living in Nellore district. We come to know from rontomtx)- 
rary Tolugu literature that towns like Simhavikramapuram (Nellore), 
Dnvuru, Gandavaram and others in the Nellore and Kovur taluks of 
the present Nellore district, were tlie original abodes of the members of 
the Pahta vamsa or Panta clan*“. This is confirmed by another piece of 
evidence. The terra Panta itself in Panta Kapu or Panta Reddi is cat)able 
of furnishing the clue. 

‘ Panfa ’ clan. 

It is well-known that the ancient territorial divisions like 
Valanadu, Vgginadu, Pakanadu and Arixvelu or Satsahasrados'a of tlie 
Telugu country have given rise to many communal divisions or a pfikhas 
like Velanati, Veginati, Pakanati and Aruvola sects among the brahman 
community. Similarly, it is probable that some of thc^ comm unities 
ofthe fourth caste also, as has been pointed out by the late K V. Laksh- 
manarao^S derived tiieir names from these territorial divisions. 
Lakshmanarao opines that the Brahmins and tin* Sndras of the 
Telifigana country formed into sei)arate sects called Telaganyas and 
Telagas respectively. Similarly, the Velnati sect of brahmans, and 
the Velama community of the fourth caste derived their names from the 
territorial division of Velanadu. While the brahmans of Kammanadn 
are known as Kamma brahmans or Kammas, the Su Iras of the same 
na^u came to be called Kammas. In the same way, there arePakanati 
sect of brahmans and Pakanati Kapus. It follows from this that many of 
the sects of the fourth caste being local communities, owe their names to 

29. S. 1.1., VoL XI. (Bk. 1- Vol. T. Pt. 1). No. 60. 

‘ ‘ Srimat-Dasati-gi ridu rga-^na I lam-* ’ 
so. Bh. Pr., I, pr. 81. 

31. Presidential address. A. P. M., Vth Annual ronfcronoe, Pitlmpurarn, p. 45. 
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the ancient territorial ciiviiions of the Andhra country* In the same way, 

can it be said that the community or sect of Panta K^piis or Panta 
Heddis also derived their name from any territorial division ? Was there 
an ancient territorial division by name Pantanadu or Pantarasfcya like 
Pakanadn or Pakarastra ? 

The Arulala-Periinia! inscription^* at Kanci, of Tamniusiddhi, son 
of Ex'isiddhi, one of the Telagu Coda chiefs of Nellore, brin^? to our 
notice a district nani-rd Pantirastra. This inscription records the gift 
of the village of Mutti.yaihpaklcam, the head quarters of Pantarastra 
(in 8'aka 1127) to the lord of Hasti 8'aila, by Tamniusiddhi. Neither the 
village, Muttiyampakkam, nor the Pantarastra have yet been identified. 
Muttiyarfipakkam may f)e i(ientifie(i with the present village of Mutterh- 
baka in tbeGflcinr taluk of Nellore district. As it was the head-quarters 
of the Paijtarastra. this territorial division may he taken to correspond 
roughly to the Gndiir taluq and its neighbourhood. Like the Kammas 
and Velarnas who derived their names from Kammanadu and Vela- 
nadu respectively, the 8ndra?ft of this Paritarastra are called Panta 
Kapus or Panta Roddis. 

Therefore, Paritarastra and not the Anuraakoridadesa, as 
stated in the Local record!^ tod the local kaifiyats, was the native 
country of the Paota Rcddis. i'hey gradually spread to the west and 
to the east and along the coast ?othe north. About the time of the subver¬ 
sion of the Kakatiya power members of the Roddi families which wore 
instrumental in founding the kingdoms of Kondavidu and of Kaja- 
mahendravaram, were living, as stated before, in the Nellore and KovOr 
taluks of Nellore district. 

In this connection, it is necessary to point out one interesting 
fact generally unnoticed. All the lithic and copper-plate records of 
the Reddis and the works of Snnatha state, without exception, that 
they belong to Cafiirtha-knUi or the fourth caste. The Telugu kaiyya 
i^ivalila-rilasa/u by Komrnanamatya, while confirming this statement, 
alludes however to king Virabhadra, son of Allada of Raja- 
maht^ndravaram as having been born in the Solar race.*" While 
describing tlio family of tlie l)6sa\is as having been born from the feet of 
god Visnu along with the heavenly river Gahga,Kommanamatya compares 
A.llaya Virabhadra with Ramabhadra, son of the Iksvaku king, 
Das’arathu and states that both were born i i the Solar race, skilled in 
archery and devoted to god Siva. He, thereby, suggests that Vira- 
bhadra Reddi also was of the Solar race. Of course, the statement is 

32. Kp. Ind., Vol. VIl, pp. 162 ff. 

33. Vid-, appendix. Ghaptor VII, Pt, II, 
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self-contradictory, since one cannot be a member of the Catuvthi kula 
and of the Solar race as well. Yet, it can be explained and justilied 
in a way. Virabhadra may be said to have belonged to the Snrya 
vamsa on his mother’s side, as his father married the daughter of 
Bhinialihga, son of the Ejuva chief. Coda Bhaktisa of the Solar race. 

Were the Reddis Pallavds^ 

The Heddi rulers assumed the titles ‘Pallavaditya’ and ‘Pailava- 
trinetra', the sun and Trinctra or Siva of tlie Pallava dynasty. The 
sign manual (^f some of the Keddi kings like F^rdlaya Verna and 
Anavema is ‘Pallava 'Irinetra' This naturally raises the question if 
th ey were It is worth rcmembering in this connection 

that the early Pallava dynasties that once ruled the Nellore territory, 
disappeared troiu the political seem*, centuries before the rise of the 
KorKlavidu kingdom. In the intervening p* riod between the fall of the 
Pall iva supremacy an 1 the rise of the Hed'.is some of the chiefs who 
trac«-d their descent from Mukkanti Kaduv tti or Trildcana Pallava or 
Trie lyana l^allava. held sway, generally is feudatories of the Coja 
emp- rors, and occasionally as indeponden rulers, over a great portion 
of Nellore district during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. After 
the subversion of their power, these Pallava chiefs gradually became 
merged in the lower Hindu social strata, and very soon lost their 
distinctive racial entity. Hence no idontitication is possible of the new 
royal dynasties that sprang forth into existence in the fourteontli 
century in terms of the old ones. One cannot, therefore, positivcdy 
assert that the Heddis were originally Pallavas for want of unimpea¬ 
chable evidence The Reddi nobles might have contracted matrimonial 
alliances with the Pallava feudatory chieftaiiis of Nellore district 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Because of these family 
connections with the Pallavas or, because their country was Panta 
rostra which was a division of the original Tondamandalam, the 
country of the Pallavas, the Reddi kings felt probably justilied in 
assuming such titles; for, during that period of Hindu revival every¬ 
thing old carried with it some awe and glamour. No other rational 
explanation can be offered to this question. 

Re(Jt^i Titles. 

Very little is known about the early history of the Kondavidu 
family before the foundation of the Reddi kingdom. Yet, that it was 
sufficiently an important one is known from many of the titles of the 

34. Kp. Iiid., Vol. VIII, pp. 9 IT. The bignaturo albo of the donor ProJaya y<.Mna is 
Pallava Trinetra; S. 1. T. Vol VI, No. -ilS; C. V. No n of 192*2-23. 

Ep. 35.Rep. 1990, p. 20 para 67. 
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Redclis which, suggest some political activity. Telagu works like 
Binvannam, the Bhmeivara Paramm the Kdklknmida^ and the 
lithic and cooper- plate records of Miis perJod give the Keddi kings 
a long list oibinidits or titles, some of wt.ich are of great historic 
interest. A careful study of some of them reveals to us some of the 
early achievements of this family. Those given below are of special 
hitfforical significance. 

Afyjjtnjd- Goppaijo disdpotta 
mihhagonda 
Dujulena (jova (gfipa) 

A lagiy(W(ira(la-sir(ih-fihnndanfi. 

• l^ndyitrdilittjajakeSiiri (simha) 

Cevcu maid cur ah'dr a 
Gajjar Ha \ (u tnf)hii(a 
Ixdcu ^ idurgav ib kala 
A n(yamandalikaraganda 

All these titles find niention in the records of the Reddi kings 
giving their prakaMl or eulogy. It is obvious that the exploits 
suggested hy the aforesaid titles must have taken place prior to Saka 
1252/1330 A, 1)., since they are found in their records subsequent to that 
date. The early history of the Heddis before the foundation of the 
Kopdavidu kingdom has to he reconstructed with the h(dp of these 
titles, which, in a way, make up for the deficiency of records of the 
early members of this family. Let ns now study the titles. 

Appaya-Goppaya dtEdpana: This title conveys the idea that the 
Reddis won a victory over Appaya Ooppaya (Gdpaya), that is, either 
over two separate individuals, viz , Appaya and Goppaya, or over 
Ooppaya, sofi of Appaya. Who is this Appaya Goppaya? 

Inscriptions of the Hoysalas of Dwilrasamudra reveal that Appaya 
ami Goppaya wore the two able c/(i7n/r//n7//G/«7/.s or generals of the Hoys'ala 
king, Vira Narasimhadeva U (1220 1235 A. D.) and were related to 
each other as father and son. When the Kadava chieftain, Kdpperufi- 
jihga imprisoned the Cola emperor, Rtajaraja III (1216 1257 A. D.) at 
SSndamahgalam (South Arcot district) Vira Narasiiiihadeva 11 espoused 
the latter's cause and sent his two generals Appana and Samudra 
Goppaya or Gdpaya with orders to chastise the Kadava chieftain, to 
release the Cola emperor from prison and to reinstate him in power. 
The two generals were successful in this campaign and achieved their 
object. The achievemetits of those dandaiulvakas were recorded in the 
Tiruvehdipuram leoord,"* dated in the fifteenth year of Rajaraja III, 

{JC. Kp. Ind., Vol. VfT, pp 100 ff. 
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i. e., in Saka 1153/1231 A. D. The same information is conveyed by 
another stone record '"' (in the Giibhi taluk of 'J’iin‘ikCir district, 
Mysore) dated Saka 1155/1233 A. D., which registers the grant of a 
village by Vila Nara.^iiiiha 11 to his generals, Appaya daiidaiiayaka 
and Gopaya dandanayaka. We know from a record'^ of tho Hoysala 
general, Goppaya dandaiulyaka at Gonjeevaram, dated in the fifteenth 
year of Kajaraja 111, that is, in Saka 1153 / 1231 A 11., that he had tho 
titles Dandinagopa and Jagadobbaganda (the sole hero of the world). 

MadhurSlntaka Pottapicoda Tirnkkalattideva alias Gandagopala 
better known as Coda Tikka, the powerful Telngu CMda feudatory of 
the weak Coja emperor Raja Raja 111, also took part in these wars. 
He was a contemporary of Hoysala Vira Narasirhha and his son 
Sdmes'vara, also known as Karnata Sdme<'a. Tikkana Sdmayaji in his 
'I'elugu work, ' Nirvncandftara Eamayana states that CCnUi dhkka sulKlued 
Karna^a Sdmes\ ara and reinstalled the Coda emperor in his place and 
assumed the title ‘ Cdlasthapaiitlcarya,’the *estahlisher of the Cdja ruler*'. 
He was in Kahci'pura in the fifteenth year of Kajaraja 111, i. e. in Saka 
1153,H231 A. D..and instituted the service called the Gaedagopalansandi 
in the temple of Varadarajaperurnal in that year*'’. Tliese Telugu Coda- 
Karnata wars continued for some years more; for, an inscription*' in 
the Mysore State, dated in Saka 1162 / 1240 A. D., informs us that 
the Hoysala monarch, Vlra Sdmesvara was marching against 
Gandagopala. 

The ancestors of the Reddi rulers of Kondavidu who were in the 
service of Coda Tikka of Nellore about this period, probably look an 
active part in routing the forces of Vira Sdmos'vara. In Saka 
1162/ 1240 A. D. Goppaya dandanayaka was at Kahcipura. Ho made 
a gift for a perpetual lamp in the Aruiala Peruiual terTii)le in the 

37. Ep. Cara., Vol. XII, Gb. 46. 

38. Ep. Coll., No. 404 of 1919. Memlxyrs of thiH family of miniBtorn of die lfoy.sa|a 
king, Vira Narasiriiba seem to have the titb‘8 DauHinagupa and .lag^Klob));iganda 
(Vidu, Ep. Coll., No. 017 of 1919). From the ins-ripbionH at Coiijitovaram 
(Nos. 404, Oil. 61‘J, 015 and, 017) the following geneology of those gcnorals may 
be formulated. 


Mahapradhani Dapdinagopa 


Madappa Mallaya 

dap4anayaka dandanayaka 

89. Ui. Rm., I.v. 34. 

40. Ep. Coll., No. 446 of 1919. 

41. Ep Cam., Vol., VI, Kd. 1(X). 
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twenty-fourth year^* of the Cola emperor, Rajaraja HI, that is, in Saka 
1162/1240 A. D. Evidently it was about this period that the Recjcji 
chieftains defeated Appaya Goppaya dandanayaka. 

As a consequence of this defeat, the Hoys'aja generals, in 
accordance with the custom of the age, had laid down their titles of 
D'lrtdinuydj) I and Jdfjadoblxiyajjda with their insignia at the feet of the 
victors, the Reddi chieftains, which the latter assumed as a proud 
privilege. It was one of the customs prevalent in the mediaeval period 
for the victor to assume the titles of the vanquished to indicate the 
latter's complete subjection. The vanquished had generally no right to 
assume them until arul unless he defeated his victor once again in the 
field of battle. In this manner many titles of merit, in ancient times, 
travcdled from country to country and from fainily to family. The 
Reddis of Kondavidu got these titles, Ddvdinogdm (mentioned in the 
Reddi inscriptions and litorature\ Jmjiulohbdgandn (Jaganobbaganda) 
and Appayo-Goppdya disa/xtUd ^ heritage from their forefathers who 
defeated the Hoys'aja generals of Vira Sbmes'vara. 

Alagiya v jr(i(i<t-hrahkhai}d'nm:'['h\s title implies that the Reddis 
cut off the head of Alagiyavarada whose identity is unknown. The 
Kadava king KOpperuujihga and his father were called Alagiya STyan, 
and Ajagiya Pallava respectively. The term AJagiya or Alagiya 
may prohaldy indicate that Alagiyavarada also was a Pallava prince 
related to Kopperunjihga. If tins surmise is correct, this <‘xp1oit also 
has to be dated to the middle of the thirteenth century. 

l^irjdyardya-U(tjakes tri: This title suggests that the Reddi chiefs 
gained a victory over the Pandya king or kings. When did this 
event take place ? 

Madura, the P<u.idyan capital passed into the hands of the Mussal 
mans almost about the date of the tall of Warahgal. According to the 
recent researches made in South Indian History, we come to know that 
this event took place in 1323 A.l).*^ The Pandyan power was shaken to its 
foundations by internecine quarrels and KluisrO Khan’s invasion of 
Mabar in 1311) A.D. The conquest, therefore, of the Pandyas by the Reddi 
chieftains must have taken place some time before 1319 A.D., presum¬ 
ably during the soaithern campaign of Kakati Pratapanidra of Warahgal 
Prataparudra sent Muppidi Nayaka, one of his able omcers to the south 
“ to restore his authority on the Southern frontier’* by driving away 
the Pandyas from Kanci, and to make it a military outpost to ward off 
enemy invasions from the soiithern region. The Kakatiya general set 

4^7 Ep. Coll., No. 615 of 1919. 
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out with a huge army accompanied by able olhcers like DCvari Nay aka, 
Bal Nayaka, his own son, Pedda Pudra and several other chiefs 
belonging to Hecerla and other families. The five Pandyas, Sundara 
Pandya, Vikrama Pandya, Vira Pandya, Parakrama Pandya and 
Kulas'okhara Pandya who were in possession of Kahci mustered their 
forces and offered stout resistance to the armies of Prataparudra A 
terrible figlU ensued, in which Mnppidi Nay aka and hi^ forces came out 
victorious. They captured Kahci in S'aka 1238 / 1316 A.l). and expelled 
the five Pandvas from that place. The title I afjdt^ariif/agn jaliisttri 
was conferred on the Recefla chiefs and others who di>tingiiislie(i them¬ 
selves in this battle. Since the Reddis als(^ had this title it is likely that 
they had also taken part in Miis campaign. It is not unlikely that Prola, 
and his son Verna, the young warrior aspiring to fame, accompanied 
the Kakatiya general to Kahci. 

C('nmfuala curakaro: ‘ Ceh umala’is also referred to in inscrip¬ 
tions and literature as Onjimala’ whit'h seems to he tlu* correct name. 
The meaning of this title is “the plunderer of ‘(yehjimala’, the fortress 
of (^ingee. This refers to some victory gained at Oingee hy VCrna 
Reddi himself or by his forefathers. 

V^Qma’s dominions never extended so far as Gingee in South 
Arcot district. Since this title is mentioned in the earliest grant 
of Prolaya Verna, the exploit justifying that title must have taken 
place prior t(j the establishment of the Reddi power, most jirobably 
during the southern campaign of Kcikati Prataparudra when the Reddi 
nobles followed Mnppidi Nayaka to KaHci. The Dakshilrain inscription*^ 
of Peda Rudra, son of Mnppidi Nayaka dated in Saka 1243/1321 A. D., 
furni.she.s many details of this campaign. From this record we 
understand that Narayanavanam in Chittur District and many other 
str JUgholds in its neighbouring country were reduced, the Saihbuva- 
rayans were brought under subjection, and the territory of the 
Hoysala emperor, Ballala III in the d'ainil country was overrun. 
After capturing Kahci, Mnppidi Nayaka pursued the Fkandyas further 
south as far as Jambukesvaram in Trichiuopoly district*'’. An 
inscription*’ of Tribhuvanacakravartin Konerinrnaikondan Sundara 
Pandyadeva at Vriddhachalam, south of Gingee. the details of tliedate 
of which work out correctly for 1315 A.D., praises the Kakatiya minister, 
Mnppidi Nayaka, and refers to a service instituted in his name. It was 
probably during their march to the south that Gingee was plundered hy 

44. Ibid, p. 199. 

45. Ibid. pp. 213 to ‘216;*al80, see page 204; f. p. 

46. 8. I. I., Vol. IV. No, 430. 
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the Reddi chieftains, some of the leading nobles in the army of 
Muppidi Nayaka. 

(rujjarita^pr vibhala' (the destroyer of Gujjara or GUrjara 
Cavalry): The only clear instance when the army of Gujarat is known 
to have been in action in the Deccan country about this period was 
during ttie famous siege of Karhpili by the Imperial forces when 
Kariipiliraya gave shelter to Baba-al-DTn Gushtasp who rebelled 
against the authority of Muharnmad bin-Tughlaq *‘The king (Muhmmad- 
bin-rughlaq) having intelligence of the revolt’’ writes Ferishta, 
‘‘commanded Khwaja Jehan, with many other officers and the whole of 
the G ujarat forces, to chastise the rebel chief/"” Baha-al* Din G ushtasp met 
the invading armies at Ddvagiri but was defeated, owing to the defection 
of one of his principal commanders, but fled to Sagar. The Imperia¬ 
lists followed him thither. He then fled to the rajah of Karhpili with 
his family and all his belongings and took shelter with them. The 
Imperial forces still pursued the rebel and laid siege to Kiimmata in 
the kingdom of Kaihpili. Here they were defeated twice by the Hindus/® 
This was probably the occasion when the Reddi nobles, joining hands 
with the king of Kariipili, defeated the Imperial Gujarat forces and 
assumed the title “ Gujjaritattuvibhala”. V^ma himself with his 
brothers and relatives might have co-operated with the king of Kampili 
in this war against the common enemy, Muhamraad-bin-Tughlaq. This 
event took place in A.H. 727 or 1326 27 A.D. 

lidcuridunjdvihhaUt and A neiiamnnddlikaraijinida \ — These two 
titles have to h(> considered now. * Rdcuridfiryaribhdla^ means the 
destroyer of liu? fortress of Racriru or HaichUr and tuajidali- 

karagdnda, the hero, or I he conqueror of the Aneyamandalikas, or the 
feudatory chiefs of Ariegondi. The exploit suggested by the first title 
must have taken pla^’e l)etween Saka 1216/ 1294 A. L)., the date of the 
construction of the fort‘^ of RaicOr and ^aka 1258/1336-37 A.D.,the date 
of the foundation of the Vijaynagar kingdom, the capital of which was 
at first Anegondi. There is reason to believe that the Reddi chiefs 
secured the above two titles in the course of a single campaign during 
the indepondence movement in the Andhra country in the post-Kakatiya 
period. 

Encouraged by the victory of the nobles in the Coastal region 
the AravUi chief, Sdmadevaraja rose against the local Muslim chiefs 
about S'aka 1251/ 1329 A. D., and re-conquered the country lying to the 
north and south of the Tuhgabhadra. In the course of this successful 

48. Perishta, Vol. I. pp. 418—19. 

49. Hitiory of Qarnunnh Turks in India, p. 65. 
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campaign he conquered many forts like Anegimdi, Facuru and so on. 
It is not unlikely that tha Keddi chieftains, Vema and his followers 
lent their whole-hearted support to Somadevariija, the W ader of the 
revolt. The above two titles suggest that the lleddis played an important 
part in reducing the fortress of hacurn and tnhj\igating Urn 
Aneyamanclalikas. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that the ancestors of the 
Reddi's of Kondavidu entered into military service sometime about the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, if not earlier. '1 hey first served 
the Telugu Codas of Nellore or Vikramasihihapura and later on, the 
Kdkatiyas of Warahgal. They slowly rose to iirominouce by gaining 
influence in the state through the favour of their immediate superiors 
and the Kakatiya provincial governors. 

Ohdderdya OnnigaifadPca : 

The members of the Giiddoraya family w» re tlie gurus and spiii- 
tual guides of the Reddi kings from the beginning of lludr political 
career. E^ra Pregada addresses his patron Vcnui in Ins work 
^ Hariviumim' as one who established his kingdom by the mercy of his 
preceptor, Ghoderaya Gahgayadeva (6Voldc//nrd//o Ganjd-ijnrN-lxrpTI- 
s^.hdpita - sTunrdjya scuffuddlpita - Vetna - narPitdra ). ' Verna is also 
described in the Madras Museum plates,as the hoe at I he lotus feet of 
his guru named Ghoderaya Gangaya. Members of the Ghoderaya 
family exercised over the Reddi kings much influence as their gurus 
throughout their political career. 

The identity of Verna’s [iurn Ghoderaya Gahgayadeva has not 
yet been established. There was one Ghoderaya Gahgayaddva or 
Gahgideva, the minister of An’ihadeva, one of the powerful Kayastha 
feudatories of Rudrarnadevi, (|neen of Warahgal. Amhfifleva ruled the 
districts of Ghandikdta, Mulikinadu, Umiadu, Pedakallu, Sakili, Eruva, 
Pottapi and others from 1272 A..D to ahoiit 1304 A.l). H is inscriptions 
dated Saka 1194, 1212 and 1213 or 1272, 1290 am! 1291 A.D , are found 
at Tripurantakam in the Markapur taluk of K urnool I )ist rict. His ministf'r, 

51 . « ^ 

h^d>'to[Z5r^ ~~ Hr. Vni , li. iv. v. J. 

This verse Btatei to l)e fouiul in some of tlie nianuHrriptH. is civv,ii :i!* 
tara in the Vavilla edition. 
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GhOder^ya Oahp^ayadev'a ' was an able and administrator and 

carried out many charit ilde works. Himscdf being a great devotee of 
S^iva, he made several gifts to Saiva lemplrs, dug canals, constructed 
tanks, and set up feeding: houses to Mahesvaras or Saiva devotees. He 
■got the land surveyed and ns-essed after measuring it with a standard 
rod. This OangayaflSva may bo the same as the of V^ma, referred 
to in the Madras Museum plates and in the HariianT^am, If this 
identity is accepted, and there is notlnng to go against it, it rr.ay be 
presumed that it was he who took the f-refathers of Vonia into the 
service of Ambad6va and anpcunted them to resprnsi])]o posts in the 
r 0 gh)n of Trii)urantakcim in Kurnool District. 

The curly niotnhcrs of tlie KonclavTti family did not leave behind 
any records, even though llieir title's bespeak of their long and brilliant 
nhlirary (iureer in the past. 'I'he reason for the absence of their early 
records cannot be easily explained. In fact, the inscriptions of the 
Reddis of Kondavidu refer only to two earlier generations of Vfima and 
FrOla, grandfather and father of Voma respectively. Of these V^ma, 
the grandfather is described as vanimk^ntTiT'^ The MnllUru copper¬ 
plate record'^'’of Prolaya Vc^ma furnishes some interesting information 
aboiu them. The original plates of this record are lost; hut a copy of 
this grant is preserved in tlie Mackenzie mahU^rrijAs. Besides stating 
that VCma’s grandfather Voma M as the vams'akarta, this record informs 
us tliat ho was a powerful 'snifnja tiayaka\ commandant of forces. It 
is evident from this tliat VCnna, unlike his predecessors, rose to the 
position of a commander, presumably under the Kayastha chief, Amha- 
dova. The siateinnut that the family owed its rise to the favour of 

•OS. J.oc. U jc, Vnl. XV, aiifl XhV, Kjiifiyats of (^randikOta, and Andjduru- CoJl. 

No, JOd of 1911 . 'I’ho I)rujjjivar.un gram. {Uetjdi voJ. Ill, j>f, l- t ff.! of 

Aiiav. niu jil80 states that his fadjcr Vrma ruled tlie land by (ho favour of the great 
guru, t; hell May a 

q5PFf;.Ji7r,]q/q]f7:=]l^; 

,04, .According to the Vefnubh updlaraiUnm teemo, 1) of Vamaimbhatta Ba^a Kama 
nitupftii was tKo foiueb-r of this Roddi family of Kondavlcjii and Prola, father of 
Veiiift NV 118 his de&eoiidant. 

Could this Kama bo Idcutical with Kama, a doBceudanfc of Brahma of the Re-cerla 
family of rillohimju i i and iho general of KakaU Pn>la II ? 

f>5, Pandit V. Prahhak ira Sastri garu published thi.s copy in the Telugu journal, BfAiii 
JRdfii., Vol. Ill, (1020, Sopt). No. 1*2. 
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Ghoderaya Gan^^ivadeva seems to be the bare trutli. The same record 
informs iis that Proht was a/cyimh//rh/i'f, a term connoting i)rol)ably a 
higher rank and }H)sition in the stite than ti\aL of his father. Another 
inscription at KaniukUir in Nollorj vlistric^c ext >ls him in iiyperbolical 
terms as the crest-jewel of kings, and as having an army consisting of 
elepliants. The Mallavariini record '* of Vonii I calls him Komali Prola 
and describes him as ‘a garnda to tlie serpents wliich are hostile kings'. 
These statemenis are mere iiyin-rhules. At the mos(, they suggest tliat 
he was a nayaka or a nohle t>f s )me imporlani-e. 7V/(' hinufdrdlis of the 
seventy two nayaks confirm this opiuon in a way. As stated before, 
the Desatlas, members of the Dosat i family were one of ilie seventy two 
nayaks that served the Kakatiya nionaroh, Prataparudra. it is likely 
that Prdla, father of Verna 1 was conneor^‘d wiili the administration of 
the Trinirantakain region or its vici'iity during the second decade of 
the f(jurteenth century A. I). Lt was probably liocaiiso tliey wore 
holding sway in this region that tlielordol Kumaragiri or Kiimara^ aila 
became tiudr tutelory deity 

Thougli tiie kings of Ivondavidu and ITi.j.iinainmdravaram were of 
tlie same Panla clan Ilu ir families and go! ras were enliiady different. 
The former trace tiieir descent from Vk'niiu aiul (he latter frmn DiivUri. 
Pernmandi Reddi. The kings of Koinjavidu belong to the Vellar,cri 
gotra, and those of Hajarnalidmlravaram to Pdlvdia gdtra. 

As stated already, tlie first member ot tlie Kondavnlu lamiiy 
known to us is Vdma. His son Pidlu, E( mat i ITdla as he is also 
called, married Annemaihi.a, daughter ol Dodda Reddi, a coiniiuinder 
of note. He had by her five sons, named Maca, Veina, Dodda, Annaya 
and Malld, of wliom Maca and Malla were the eldest and tin* young(!st 
respectively. Proggada does rnd mention Dodda in his work. 

HariiHti’nh'un wiiile d^iscrihing his patron’s family, tfie reason for 
which might be his premature death. 

Ijike their father Prola, his son^ Mara and Voma also have the 
prefix Komafi to their names. Verna wos also Ccillod Ivomatindra^ 
Koinati Verna, Anavema and Prdlaya Verna (son of Prola). It not 
known how and why some of Lhu members ot this Reddi family had come 
to bear the name Komati signifying a \ <us'ya or a member of tlie third 
caste, both as a prefix and a pro,p(*r name?. Whetliar true or rnd, h. 
story current in the Teiugu country lor many generations and 

Oh. N. 1). I.. Jl, Kr. ;ii. pp .oir, ii 

67. iMti. in. (). 7.; pp. i()2i \[ 

68. Tiifi P Tji'’‘'"’Ol .iri tiijitflir. V. liir;. jIk*. ru'-k rfT.;,el 

th'ni ' y j?«) 1 'Pop UfOCn,!. I (S I 1., Vo;. ; I, 
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preserved in t!u> f\nyd<n ih' (lariflikdrile. and the kaifiyai of Kondavtdu 
furnishes the clue to this pu/zic. It also tells us how the Reddis were 
able to establish their independent power within such a short time. 

In brief, the story is this. There was one Allada Reddi of 
the Doriti family. A niercl^ant (Komati) by name Vemana or Vemu 
who had spent a nurnber of years in forests with Siddhas and Yogis 
and acquired a piece of philosopher's stone that transformed iron into 
gold, came as a guest to his house. The merchant Verna took enough 
care to hide and protect his precious treasure in utmost secrecy. 
How'ever, in course of time Allada came to know of this and waited for 
an opportunity to rob it from him. He bethought himself of an 
ingenious plan and put it into execution. When Verna was once 
absent from the house, Allada took possession of the philosopher's stone 
and in order to be above suspicion, set the house on fire. Poor 
Vemana, after returning home, became mad with dismay to find the 
house on fire. He asked Allada about his stone, when the latter 
pleaded ignorance and replied that it might have probably shared the 
same fate as his own dear house, if ever there were any such thing 
on earth. Overpowered with grief and disappointment for the loss of 
such an invaluable treasure which cost him the labour of his whole 
life, V§mana leapt into the fire and committed suicide. 

Souielime after this, the story goes on to say that Komati Verna, 
once jnaking his api)oaranco ill Allada's dream, told him that he had 
come to know the truth of the affair and held out a threat that he 
would ruin his family, in case the money thus ohtainted was not 
utilised for charitable purposes. He also asked him to name his 
descendants after him. Tradition asserts that Allada and his sons 
raising a largo army with the money obtained by the philosopher's 
stone, defeated the local chiefs and rose to power. 

This is the story and neither Allada, nor the Donti family are 
historically true. However, w'e luive to note this fact that many of the 
kings of Kondavidu had the names Verna and Komati, names rarely 
found among the other RecUU families. It might be that the records 
wrongly give the names of Allada and Donti for Prola and DSsaH ; for, 
the Mafichalla copper-plate grantof Proiaya V6ma credits him with 
having known the art of alchemy (Srarnakarffprastddhim labdhavd). 
This might bo a mild and covert allusion to the story recorded in the 
Kond^ivip dandi^kitvile and the Muckemie jnannsrrijds. 

60. STmik. , Nr>f. I,V10-.17 Lck*. Rjo.. XLVIIT. pp. 130 f?., \'II, 

pp. 1'. fT. 
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Anyhow, in those dariv days of misrule and anarcliy eonsequent 
on the fall of Waraui^al, when there was no recognised central 
government in the country, Prola, like every other potentate, might 
have also tried for the acquisition of political |H)\ver. He did not, 
probably, live long enough to achieve his object. Never!lieless, his 
political ambitions were fulfilled and his dreams realised only in hiS 
second son, Venii, the founder of tlie Keddi kingdom of Ivoiidavidin 
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APPENDIX, ‘A’ 

The term Recldi has long been in use in the Telugu country as a 
suffix to the names of the members of the Kapu community. It 
furnishes to some extent the clue to the origin and history of this 
community. No word in the Telugu language has undergone so many 
changes in its evolution as the term Reddi. Redd! is the final form in 
the Course of centuries of development, its immediate predecessor 
behig Raddi, The form Raddi was in vogue till the seventeenth 
century along with its present form of Reddi whi ^h came into use even 
as early as the fourteenth century. The word Raddi was used by the 
Tefngn poets, Tenali Rainakrsna* of the sixteenth century and Malla 
Reddi' of the seventeenth century in their works. Inscriptions^ of the 
fourteenth century hear evidence to the fact that the term Reddi 
was also in use then. Raddi was the developed form of the term, 
RaUadi which had been in use earlier than Raddi. This form is found 
freely used in classical Telugu works a, as that was evidently the form 
current at the time of their composition. The word, Rat^llu, plura^ 
of Rattaji finds mention in the iSivatativ(tsani7n\ a Telugu work by 
Mailikarjuna Panditaradhya of the early twelfth century. Inscriptions' 
show that the form Kattadi was in use even from the tenth and eleventh 
Centuries. Kattadi evolved troni Raltodi of the inscriptions of the 
Eastern C'aUikyan period, ' Unit odi ci.mi [the field of Rattodi), Roitddi IdmUi 

i. 

a ®— 

rxSow S'ciOO Pa, Mh., JH, v. 76. 

Sv. Dh., I, v. 60. 

3. N.U.I.. Nol. TI, (). f)H, p, 994 . TCp. GoU., No, 310 of 1920. 

tlio term HjuUU, Soe, N. D. I., Vol. Ill, O. 79 . II, Kv. 229; Kp, Vol. lUl 
p. 3.14 ; N. 1). 1., 1, A, 24 eU*., 

■I. .oj’i saciooafccSs 

.*). N, D. 1., Vol. Til. l\ as. P. 120»; P. 22. p. IIRO; Kp. Coll., No*:, 363 and 304 o. 
1906 ; A, S. P. P., Vol. 11. p. 399; N. D. 1.. Kr. Vol. 11.07. p. 0()7 ; Ej>. InJ.. 
Vol. V, p. 139. 

Kattcdi. RodtpMji, RAddvnll. and KatUidi are the variants of the .sain.^ term Uattidi 
j:a{{o(li Ct-fiu (Kp Ind.. Vol. V, pp. 139 it, INlasulipiiiam plaU>b), JlntUHj'x iiuiit’r 
(C.P.. No. 0 of 19.13 Ml; Kp. C''ll. No. 07o of 1917; Hcittjkji Kantpiilu hiicuiUfru 
(K.Kd,, Vol. U, Kr. 07, p 007). 
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(thejfarden of Kattodi), Dinini Raliddi Kajninht Ixdctivaru (VLay luittodi 
Kd^ms protect thi^X-passaKeslike theseoci ur in the records of the Eastern 
Calnkyan period. These show that the form HattrKli was in currency 
from about the end of tlie seventh century to the tentii or elevontii century. 

Even ‘Rattodi’ was not the original term. It was the corrupt or 
the developed form of Rattakiidi which finds mention in inscript ,ons of 
the early seventh, and of the late sixth century. The term Rattagudii 
another variant of Rattakndi finds mention in the early Telugu 
inscriptions discovered in Ciiintrir, Cuddapah and Kurnool districts. 

1. Rattodi (plural) Rattodlu 

2. Uattagiuli ( ,, ) Rattagudiu 

3. Rat t igudi 

4. Mdramma Calki RaUagndi 

5. Kurramma Vallava Raltagudi 

6. IJttamaditya Rattagudiu 

7. Cdliya Rattagudiu 

8. (jiahga Rat tagudiu 

9. Rattakndi 

The above forms are found in the Telugii inscriptions*' discovered 
in the ProddatUru, Jamrnalamadngn and Kamalapuram taluks of 
Cuddapah district and in the Palnad t.ilnk of Ciuntur district. From 
the evidence cited above it is clear that the term Reijdi evolved from 
Rattakudi of the Telugu inscriptions of the seventh and probably of 
earlier centuries. 

In an inscription at Daksharam ’ dated in the 34th year of 
KullOttuhga Cdjadeva I the terms Ratiadamn (the office of Hattadi. one 
of the forms derived from Rattakudi) and Rastrakutam are used as 
synonyms in the Telugu and Sanskrit passages respectively. This 
makes it clear that the term Rastrak^ta was used as an equivalent 
in meaning to Rattadi, the later form of Rattakudi. RastrakUta there¬ 
fore can safelv he taken to he the Sanskrit form of Rattakudi (the 
components RaStra being equal to Ratta and khta to kudi). *riie D6bi 
word Rattakudi and the Sanskrit term, Rastrakuta being synonymous, 
are philologically the same. These terms were co-existent from very 
early times from about the seventh century or even earlier. 

G. Kp. Coll., Nos., 3«4. 400, 400 b, 403, 108, 408 (a) of 1904; 708 of 1917; 337 of 

1905; Ep. Ind., Vol. Xr. pp. 842 - 43. 

7. 8. I. T.. TV. No. 1281. 

“. Krundorgramc Hostrukufatn sa-bhog&m . ” 
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In fac^, there were ^oine RaS: rakuta families wl ich held sway 
over a greater part of tlie Doccin from the seventii century. Their 
records wore all in Sanskrit, s) much s •, only the term Rastrakuta- 
finds mention th'^roin. Some of ihe Rasrraku^ lings of Malkh^d are 
described in the Kannada passages in their copper-plate records as RatUi 
Vidyadharas, liuiUi Kandarpas. RafUi knlabhu^anas and\Rathf vaiiisod- 
hhavas. The terms, RdfUfkulabhXiynf't and R< tut r(nhsodbhava mean 
an ornament of the Ralta family and one born of the Ratta farrdly res- 
pectivoly. They indicate tliat the ]?astrakutas were Rattas and the 
RasfrakUta family was also called Ratta kula or Ratta vaviisa. 

Consi(leral)le difficulty is experienced in tracing the development 
of the term, Itattakudi si ill further hack owing to the absrnce of ins¬ 
criptions written in South Indian languages during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. Even the terin Rastrakuta is not met with in early 
iiicriptions. Only terms which are similar to Rastrakuta like Maha- 
rastraka or Rastraka, find mention in records prior to the seventh 
cemtury. Wo meet witii the terms, MahardStrakas in the Aihole 
inscription ^ of Pulakgsin Tl, dated in 8'aka 556 (634—35 A.. D.), Mahara- 
{his in the Nanaghat, Karli and Kanheri inscriptions of the l^ata- 
Vcihana period, liatlhikas in the Hathi'^nmpha inscription of Khara- 
v0la, king of Kalihga, and Rastrikas in the Asdkan or edicts," of which 
J^astika (Shaliabazgarlii), Rdtraka (Mansera), and Ristika (Girnar) are 
the variants. One can easiljr recognise some sort of philological rela¬ 
tionship between Rastrakuta and RaStrika of the Asdkan edicts. Rat^ 
or Rait'ika, a’.variant of RastikRatraka or RaSfraka may be recogni¬ 
sed as the first member of the compound term, Ratta-kudi. 

Countries bearing names Aratta, Suratta, Maratta and Ratta- 
padi or Rattavadi etc,, are very well-known. It is an established 
principle that countries generally take their names after the tribes 
settling or inhabiting therein. From this axiom I am tempted to 
conclude that Aratta, Suratta, and Maratta were ])robably different 
clans of the same ethnic stock and belonged to the same tribe. 

Rasira, the Sanskritise l form of [tatta means now a district or 
a province and Rastrika, Rastriya or Rastrapala was an official in 
charge of a Rastra. Even as early as the time of the Satavahanas 
ratta or rastra came to mean a district or a provir.ee, e. g., Satavahana- 
rat^a. I hold the ooinion that the term ratta originally denoted the 
name of a tribe, and that it acquired the secondary meaning of a district 
or a province only at a later period. 

8, Kp. Ind., Vol. VI, p. G. -Thi country of Maharas^rakas. 

9. A.S.W,!., Vol, IV, p, 107; Kp. Ind., Vol. VII, p. Gl. 

10. Ep. Ind., Vol. XX. p. 7'). KG. 

11. A.S.S.I., Vol. I, r. Jl *. Kp Kul . Vo!. U, p. 
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It is an admitted fact that the Indian population is a composite 
one, rather, an amalgamation of different tribes and races liaving their 
own respective culture and civilisation that had come and inhabited 
the Indian peninsula at some very remote ])enod. The vocabulary of 
each tribal language consisted of words denoting their civilisation and 
institutions. As time rolled on, the different tribes and their 
vocabularies have got mixed up so thoroughly as to form a composite 
Indian nation and a composite Indian language (diah clical). The term 
ratta or rSlstra which we now use to denote a province, probably 
acquired that meaning’from the ptlitieal constitution that bad been in 
vogue among the Rat^s. 

As stated before, the Sanskrit term RristrakUti is equivalent to 
the dehi term Ratta-kudi» being the Sanskritised tonn of 

If such is the case the term kuta should corr<‘S[)ond co knUi. Of the 
two forms ratta-kucji and ratta-giidi the fornn^r is the correct and the 
early form and the latter, its variant and a latf? tonn ; for, generally 
the initial gutteral letter ka of many of the dcsi terms in 'lelugn is 
now changed into ycu Then, what is meant by the term Atfjo or kti(lt ? 

While editing the Malepadu plates of Piinyakurnara. the ajnapti 
of which was a certain Mclrpidtigii Riltigndi, the late Rao Saheb Mr. 
H. Krishna Sastri made the following explanatory observations on the 
terms, Calki Rattagudi (Salki Raltagndi), (kljiya kattagiuli, 
Vallava (Pallava) RatUgudi etc., occurring in theTeliigii inscriptions 
discovered in Cuddapah district. “ Its (the term RatUgudln’s) 
significance”, says he,’*as indicated by the context, appears to justify 
our connecting it with the later Sanskrit word, RastrakUta which has 

been explained in the sense ‘the headman of the village’. In some 

inscriptions Rattagudi is found compounded wiht the name of a royal 
family as Salki-Rattagudi, Gagga (Gahga) Rattagudi, Cr)liya-Ratta- 
guttu etc. In these forms apparently the first part denotes the dynasty 
Salki or Calki, Gagga (Gahga), Vallava (Pallava, Vallahfia or 
Rastrakata), and Cdliya or Cola under whose patronage the dignity 
(Paffamu) of Rattagudi was held by the individual or individuals who 
bore them. The familiar phrase ‘Rastrakuta-prainukhcln kntiuhl)it!al)’ 
which occurs in copper-plate inscriptions, shows also that the Rasfcra- 
kDtas, were Kutumbins, cultivators (kudi in Tamil) who enjoy a higher 
social status than others of their community.'”” 

In the passage given above the late Mr. Krishna Sastri tried to 
explain the prefixes Salki, Vallava, Gahga, Cdliya etc., and opined that 
Rat^ku^ like its equivalent, RastrakU^ was the name indicating the 

12. Kp. Ind , Vol. Xr, pp. 342 - 43. 
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dignity peru). He did not attempt to explain the second 

compon&nt ku<fr or fju^ii in Rat^gudi. He almost touched the point but 
did not account for it. It was the late Dr. Fleet who, while editing 
some of the KawStrakUta records, was confronted with doubt as to how he 
should explain the term kuta in HastrakQta. 

“Now the word, writes Dr. Fleet, “has the meaning among 

others <jf‘the highest, most excellent, first’derived no doubt from its 
ineanicgs of'any prominence, a peak or summit of a mountain. In 
literature it occurs in that nuaning in the Bhagavat Pujnrji, (2, 9, 19), 
wluire Bfiagavat (Visnu or K^^^na) is represented as addressing 
Brahman as ~ ‘O Chief of ascetics’. In Epigraphic 

records it is used in the same meaning in the official title \jiamakuia , 
a ‘chief or headman of a village,' and also in the word, RastrakUta in an 
official title meaning tlie headman of a territorial division, technically 
known as a nistra. Tlio word in the same meaning was plainly 
employed in making up the full family name, Rastrakuta. And the use 
of it to fill out and give suffi'^ient pomp to that form of the name very 
probably suggested by the aciUMl existence of the word RastrakUta as 
an official title. Rut we need jiot think that the name is itself the 
official title or that, like the official title, it means a headman of rastra. 
It was plainly intended to mean ‘highest, most excellent’ chief or 
leader of the Rattas”.’^ 

If, as Dr. Fleet contends, Atrfa in Rastrakuta means a chief it is 
unintelligible why another word pramukha denoting the same meaning 
had to be used as in l\a'<\raku\a • pramnkhan of the Eastern Calukyan 
copper - plate grants. The second suffix having the same meaning as 
the first ojie is redundant and unnecessary. The very addition of 
prainnkhn to RaHrakupi connotes that kuia should have some meaning 
other than what was given by Dr. Fleet. When he edited the Rastra¬ 
kuta inscriptions he does not seem to have consulted the Telugu 
inscriptions discovered in Cuddapah district containing the term 
Rattakudior hattagudi. Either they had not been discovered by that 
time, or if discovered, his attention was not drawn to them because of 
their very recent discovery. If he was aware of the term, Rattagudi 
his remarks on Ka:^trakUta would have been probably different. 

In RatUkiidi the second part kudi seems to be a De$i word, and 
the abbreviated form of kudiyan which means a cultivator, a ryot or a 
farmer (a kapu). The term ku^ii in the above sense still obtains in the 
words ku(jiivaram (the cultivator’s share as against mSlvarara or the 
king’s share) and in ka(jlUala (meaning land). Kuifi in Rat(aku(Ji 

13. Ihi'l. Vol. VIT, p.- 
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therefore seems to connote that the Rattas were mainly Kndii.'dits or 
Kapus^ that is, cultivators. Even to-day the usage Riddi-Kapn is in 
currency in the Telugu country- 

The Rattakuclia of the Telugu inscriptions of the sixth and 
seventh centuries were a section of the Rattas who spread over the 
whole of the Central Deccan in a very remote period and had their 
settlements both in the Caiiarese and the Telugu countries. The term 
Bd^frakiitd’pnumikha finds mention in the copper-plate records of the 
coastal Andhra Country from about the seventii century. It is absent 
in the grants of the Pallavas, Brhatphaiayanas, Salankayanas and 
Visnukundins- the dynasties that ruled the coastal Andhra country 
before the seventh century. It was Jayasindhavallahha T, tlu* Eastern 
Calukya monarch, son of Visnuvardhana I who addressed lor the first 
time the Ftastrakuta-pramukhas at the time ot making a grant of some 
land or village to brahmans. This shows that the Ualtakudis spread 
along the sea-hoard as far north as Kalinga, and that they liecame the 
leaders of the village communities by the time of Jayasiiiiha Vallahha I. 
Ever since that time, they maintained their ri'putalion as the ciiiefs of 
the cultivating class of the Telugu country. The kings therefore found it 
necessary, at the time of making grants of lands or villages to 
brahmans, to inform and address the l\ds(rakula-j)r(u/inkh(i}i inhabiting a 
nadii (a territorial division) in which the land or village donated lay. 

From the seventh century onwards some of the members of 
the Rattkucji families held important posts also in the administration of 
the country. They were the djuapUs^ tliat i^, executors of grants under 
the Telugu Cola rulers of the Renadu country. 

These leaders of the Rattakudis in each village appear to liavo 
been responsible for the agricultural tax, eitlier in kind or coin, to ho 
paid to the king by the cultivators. This duty of collecting tim king's 
share of produce from the village devolved in course of time on the 
chief leader of the Rattakudis w^ho eventually became a prominent 
officer of the state, the.hendrnan of the village, and the connecting link 
between the rulers and the ruled. His office was known as Rattadarnu, 
a term which came into vogue when the form of RaUadi, a developed 
form of Ra^takudi was in currency. After the form Uaddi came into 
use, the office was known as Kaddkikamii, Now it goes by the name 
of Reddikamu since Reddi is the form now in currency. The office has 
been known as Rattadarnu, Raddikaniuor Reddikamu in accordance with 
the duties originally performed by a Rat^di (Raddi or lleddi) even it 
the office-holder were other than a Rerjdi by caste, 
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( A. D. J324 25 to Cir. A. D. 1353 ) 

3'he facts and rirciirnstaiices under which the Reddi kingdom of 
Koodavidu took its Ijirth, iiave not all come to light. The available 
material is scanty and not well sifud at that. The foundation of this 
kingdom, we may say, was the result of one of the several attempts 
made by nobles and .statesmen of the mediaeval Andhra country to 
restore peace and order out of the j)olitioal turmoil and anarchy which 
followed the expulsion of Muslini.s from the land. It came into 
existence as the custo<lian of Hindu dhanna and culture, and to revive 
the old Vedic traditions and ritual which suffered a death blow and 
became almost extinct under an alien rule The Mallavaram record* 
of Verna dated in S'aka 1247 is a very important one in the history of 
the Andhras in general, and of the Reddis in particular. In fact, it 
marks the beginning tf anew epoch in the history of the Telugu country. 
The coastal tract was liberated by the date of that record. 

Voma Reddi, son of Prolaya Reddi, a chieftain of 
Pakanadu or Pufu^i visaya was the real founder of the Reddi 
kingdom The Mallavaram record describes him as the virtual 
Agastyu to the ocean of the Mlechehas’ Ml^chch^Vihdhi-Kiimbh^ 
ddbharuh). It i^^ clear from this that he had taken an active 
and almost the chief part in ejecting the Mussalmans. An 
ardent supporter of Hindu dharmn^ Prolaya Voma placed all his 
resources in men and material at the disposal of Prolaya Nayaka in 
the struggle for the liberation of his country and strove hard with the 
help of his brothers and relations to free it from the Muslim yoke. He 
knew that the strength of the Hindus lay in their union and so 
co-operated willingly with the other Hindu nobles. Their combined 
efforts bore fruit and their object was at last achieved, Hindu supre¬ 
macy was firmly established in the coastal region. 

The limits of Veiua’s sphere of action during this troubulous 
period are in a way defined by the mention, in the Mallavaram 
inscription, of the three important rivers, the Brahmakuneji or 
(Gupdlakamma), the KrsiVa and the Gautaml. It was 
probably during this perio<l that Varna, as stated in the above 

Ji, N. D. 1,, III. 0. 7J, p. 1022; Forgotten chapter, pp. 89— AO, foot note, 7. 
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inscription, granted to biahmans serveral ayroharas situated on the 
banks of the above-mentioned three rivers, * aynihams which were 
probably in the enjoyment of the donees before the Pre-Muslim 
occupation of the country, after rescuing them from the enemy. 
This is in a way borne out by two lithic records, one dated * 
S'aka 1237/1315 A.I)., and the other undated, ' at Mogallu (Bhima- 
varam taluk, West Godavari district) winch register gifts of lands to 
a S'aiva poet and TicTirya Pramatbakavi Sirigiri (S'rigiri) dovayyanigdru. 
Anavema is the grantor in the undated record. Tins 8aiva poet, as 
is evident from the dated record, was a contemporary of the last 
Kt^kativa monarch, Pratilparndradeva who ruled till S’aka 1245/1323 A,D. 
Considering the nearn(*ss of time Anavema, the donor in the undated 
record may he identified with Verna, son of Komati Prdla Reddi. This 
undated record supports the above contention that Verna re-granted 
lands probably after freeing them from the possession of the Muslims 
and that liis activities extended as far north as the (Iddavari. 

We do not know about Verna's political status and his relations 
with Pfdlaya Nayaka, the leader of the confederacy of nobles after the 
liberation of the country. It is however to he presumed that he was 
loyal and subordinate to Prdlaya Nayaka; for, one of the later Reddi 
inscriptions, the Kaliivacexu grant * states that Verna was one of the 
seventy five nayaks that served Kapaya Ndyaka, the cousin and 
successor of Prdlaya Nayaka. 

Prdlaya Verna was ably aided in these wars by his powerful 
brothers and his maternal uncles. Pdtaya, Nagaya. and Ciltaya. 
Mallahfeddi, the youngest brother of Verna was, according to the Malla- 
varam inscription and the Telugu work HarivanisaNi, the commander of 
the Reddi army. He warded off a Muslim invasion of the young 
Reddi principality by defeating the hosts of Turnska-mallas like Ali- 
vadin and others,’ This Alavadin was no other than Ala-ud-Din, the 
first Bahmani Sultan of Gulbarga who ascended the throne in 1347 
A. D. (S'aka 1269). The Muslims did not stop with invading TeJingana 

± KP. Coll., No. 753 of 1020. 

3. Ihid. No. 754 of 1920. 

4. A S.P.P., Vol. n. pp. 03 to 112; Bhnrnti, Vol. XXI. (lOM), Jmic and J^uly 
nnml)eri;; Forfjotten Chapter, Appendix, II, pp. 110-111. 

5. Mack. Mss., No. 15-4-42; The Pedapftdi of KomatlPed.d. 

The same verse is ako found in the eommentary on ths Girls a rtMuhtivutUi 
written by s^ivalihgaBhiipa of the KandukOrn r»ranrh of the 
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(Hyderabad state), the Warahgal kingdom of Kapaya Nayaka, but 
seem to have crossed the nver and attacked the Reddi dominion. 

Mali! Red<Ji, the commander of the Reddi forces drove them away after 
inflicting a severe defeat on the Bahmani Sultan, Ala-iid-Din and 
protected the Reddi kingdom. The date of this invasion cannot be 
fixed precisely. It must however have taken place some time after the 
coronation of Ala-ud-Din in 1347 A D. “ All tlie brothers of Verna as 
well as his son, Anavota, assisted him in his campaigns and contributed 
much to his success. Malla Reddi, the commander of the army, is 
particularly credited, according to the Harivams to have put to flight 
a group of enemy kings by the prowess of his arms and captured the 
famous sea-port of Motupalli ‘ (in the Bapatla taluk of Guntur district), 
the ' Cdi travnr a' (the summer resort) of the Kakatiya records. Though 
the date of the concpiest of Motupalli cannot he fixed definitely, it is not 
unlikely that Malla Reddi achieved this victory during the early cam¬ 
paigns of Prolaya Verna in the coastal region. The capture of Mctupalli 
did not, however, give Verna the entire command of the east coast. A 
large part of it still remained outside the jurisdiction of his autho¬ 
rity. However, as a result of their .successful campaigns the Reddis 
grew powerful, and their importance increased in the coastal tract. 

The Reddis regarded themselves as masters of the south-eastern 
portion of the Kakatiya dominion extending from S'rTsailain in the 
NaudikStkurtaluk^of Kurnool district to the east coast. They continued 
to administer this region as usual, as in the time of Pratcipanidra with 
Addahki on the river Kundiprahhd or Gundlakamma (in the Ongole 
taluk, Guntur district) as their capital. With their strong arms they 
conquered the rebel chiefs in their neighbourhood and assumed the role 
of independent rulers. 

Of the five sons of Prolaya Re^di of Pakaimdu Vema was easily 
the most important. None of his brothers had his military skill, and 

G. Vide Forgotten Chapter, p. So. 

—Hr. Vju. I, i. V 23. 

8. Inscriptjoiis of Ro(ldi nobleg like Ceniku J»gada\u Bo^laya Reddi and his son 
Rudradeva who held the |> 08 it.ion of the MahRKimantns daring the Kakatiya nilo, are 
found in the Nandikulkur taluk (Vide, Rangachari - In8('ription8 in the ^Uadraa 
PreBidenry.Vol. H.p. 94S.No. 409I^.Rec. It was proi^ably because of this fact 
that Prolaya Vein4 regarded the territory as far as s'riVailam as Jvlonging to the 
and hronglit it under hia sway. 
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far-seeing statesmanship. In his love of Hindu religion and institutions 
he truly represented the spirit of the age and the soul of the movement 
for the revival of Hindu dharrthi. A long with Prolaya Niyaka he took 
a lead in organising the forces of the country and concerting measures 
for its defence against possible Muslim attacks. He built a large number 
of forts, tradition says it was eighty four, like Dhanyavati or 
Dharaijikota (Amaravati), Dhanadapr5lii (Tsandavol), Vinukonda, 
Kopdavidu, Kondapalli and Bellaihkonda and stationed garrisons in 
places of strategic importance.' His brothers and kinsmen who were 
attached to him and serve<l him loyally, carried out his behests witli 
unswerving devotion. They helped him in establishing law and order, 
and were mainly responsible in building a powerful RCddi principality 
south of the Krsna. 

Verna I thus became the leader of the Panta Reddis and master 
of the new kingdom, the principality of Addahki which has destined to 
play a notable part in the history of the Andhra country for over a 
century. Although this Reddi principality came into existence as a 
result of the combined efforts of Prolans family and his relations V(5ma I 
is generally regarded as its founder, as it was under his direction 
that they worked. It is not, however, easy to explain how VOnia 1 
was chosen king of the new principality in preference to his elder 
brother, Macii Reddi. From 1325 A.D., Reddi inscriptions refer to 
VSma as the ruler of the Reddi territory and not to his brother. In the 
light of available evidence, it is reasonable to state that V6ma 8 brothers 
and kinsmen recognised him as their chief from the beginning of the 
Reddi rule. The causes for this, of course, are not known, but that^ 
however, is a different matter. 

Maca Reddi loyally obeyed and assisted his brother in setting up 
an independent state of the Reddis. The region to the south of the 

at the end of its course was entrusted to his charge. He seems 
to have administered this region with Dhanadaprolu, the modern 
Tsandavol (Repalli Talnk, GiintUr district) as his headquarters. The 
Sanskrit i)rose work ‘ VcmabhupTilicaritani ’ written by poet Varnana' 
bhat^a Bana refers to Dhanadapura as one of the SdkhUnagara.s 

Verna I ruled his dominion practically as an independent chief, 
though nominally acknowledging his allegiance to Prolaya Nayaka and 
his successor, Kapaya Nayaka. This subordination did not, however^ 

9. Kondavi^idanddkavile. 

. 

-Vm. Cr., in, p. lOI 
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* last long. The 6rftt invasion of Teling^na by the Bahmani Sultan, 
AlE-ud-Din Hasan Shah shook the power of Kapaya Nayaka. The 
defeat he sustained at the hands of the Sultan greatly enfeebled bis 
authority over the coastal region. He was not able to maintain his 
hold firmly either over the country above the Ghats or the region below* 
As a matter of fact, ever since the establishment of the Bahmani 
kingdom in the neighbourhood of Warahgal, Kapaya Nayaka was 
unable to turn his attention to the affairs of the coastal tract. His 
GaQapSs'varam inscription “ dated in Saka 1268, i.e., 1346 A. D., is his 
latest extant record. He seems to have appointed his cousin Toyy^ti 
AnavOta Nayaka as his representative to carry on the administration of 
this region. His inscription at Daksharani is dated just the next 
year, that is, Saka 1269 (1347 A. D.). 

Venia I was not slow to take advantage of this state of affairs. 
Kapaya Nayaka’s cousin and representative, Anavota Nayaka was not 
powerful enough to keep in check the growing power of the coastal 
chieftains. Vema I realised Anavota’s weakness and incapacity to 
afford protection to people from external attacks either Muslim or 
Hindu. 8o he decided to carve out his own future and act independently* 
He broke his bonds of allegiance to the Musunfiri chiefs and organised 
the defence of his dominion to ward off possible enemy-attack. He was 
now a full fledged independent ruler exercising authority in his 
own name. 

The Kuluvac6j[u grant” of Anitalli, dated Saka 1345 (1423 A. D.) 
gives a different account of Verna’s assumption of independent rule. 7t 
says that V^ma, originally one of the seventy five subordinate chiefs 
of Kapaya Nayaka, began to rule the territory independently only after 
the death of his overlord. This is the only record which indicates the 
political relationship that existed between the MusunUri chiefs and 
V5ma Reddi, and it is on the authority of this record that Verna’s 
allegiance to the Musunnri chiefs has been postulated above. However, 
there is an iinportant discrepancy presented by this account. The 
statement made by the above record regarding Verna’s independent 
rule, is contrary to the known facts. Kapaya Nayaka was not only a 
contemporary of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Ha«an Shan but also of his son, 
Muhammad Shah 1 who ascended the throne in 1359 A.D. Excluding 
for argument’s sake, even his early records, the Mallavarani and 
the Nekarikallu'* inscriptions, Verna was issuing grants in' 

11 . S. I. I., Vol. rv, No. 960. 
la. Ibid, No. 1394. 

18. A. S. P. P., Vol. IT. pp. 98 ff; Rhiirati (1944), 

14. * Ep. Coll., No. 810 of .1916. 
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his own independent capacity from Saka 1254, that is 1352 A.D. This is 
the date of his Valivern grant, an<i of his Kuhkalagunta inscription. 
From that time onwards till Saka 1275, i.e 1353 A D., tiu? date of the 
latest record at Minik^svaram to refer to him, several inscriptions of 
his reign have come to light. In none of them is there any reference 
to his overlord Kapaya Kayaka, to conform with the usual custom 
observed in the inscriptions of other vassal chiefs. This shows that Vgma 
was independently ruling the country even while Kapaya Niyak^i was 
alive. In fact, it was Kapaya Nayaka who outlived Vf^ina as is evident 
from the former’s contemporaneity with Muhammad Shall I. It is, 
therefore, wrong to say that Voma assumed indo]>endence after the 
death of Kapaya Nayaka. How this discrepancy arose and why such 
a wrong account was given in tlie Kaluvace^'^^ grant is a mystery 
which is yet to be unravelled. 

Verna’s records do not furnish any important liistorical informa¬ 
tion regarding his reign or his caini)aigus in dilTerent directions. They 
describe him in very general terms of cnstomary hyperbole as ‘ a river 
with a great current to the trees of neighhouring kir^gs,’ as ‘the full 
moon to the forest of water lilies of his friends,' and as * a wind to the 
cotton of arrogant mannc cliioftains. ’ Those statcmonts do not help us 
in ascertaining V^ma’s conquests or the extent of his dominion. The 
neiglibouring kings and )U(inne chiefs whom he conquered were pruhably 
the descendants of local nobles who held military fiefs under the 
Kakatiya monarchs. It is not unlikely that some of these wore the 
chieftains of hdyavihnnidPhi country of the hoyas, references to which 
are found in inscriptions discovered in the Atmakur, Kanigiri and 
Qdayagiri taluks in Nellore district, and the Tcdugu Coda chiefs. From 
the time of the Western Calukyas of Kalyani these Coda chiefs had 
become a formidable feudal power in the land and s])read over great 
portions of Kammanadu (comprising tlie present Narasaraopota, 

16. Lop. Rec., Vol. LVlI, p. 131. 

16. 8.1.1., Vol. No. .689. 

17. N.D.I., III, O. 78. p. 1037 

18 . 'Pliero mufethavo Ixion a strong roaKon for anch an obviously incorifrl, Biatoniont in 
tho Kaluvaoeni grant. 'Flic politiral rclatiojiK l>*’twf*en tlu* ^MiiKunuri ciiiofs uini tho 
Rovjclifi do not Hp]x>ar to have Uien smooth in tl)e Julvr perinrl of the reign of Kajj.i 
Nayaka, or probably from the lx>ginniiig of his reign. It s -uiis n-rtain that there 
was Boine rupture Ixgwfvn the two houws as n renilt of the appointment 
of AnaVota as the Viceroy of tho coastal tract, or of tiomo such question relating 
to administration. 

19 Ibid, I.A. 87,p. 261; A. 38. p. 261; A.*39. p.256; 

Ibid, II, Kn. 4, p. 638; Kn. 10. p. 650; 

Ibid, m, U. 46, p. 1392. 

20. A record (Ep. Coll. No. 402 of 1916) of s'aka 1327 at Appapuram in the 
Narasaraopota taluk, Guntur district staten that Kammanadu formodjpart of 
** the Kota province extending by the side of the Rca nlrng the river (^rhk.ira, 
overshadowed by the s'ris'ailara hill” — Kp. Rep. 1910, p. 67, 

11 
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Bapafla and Ongole taluks in Guntlir district) and Pakanadu 
(comprising the northern coastal taluks in Nellore district) in the coastal 
region. The country around Tripurantakam (in the Markapuram taluk 
of Kurnool district) was at one time under their sway, Tripuranta- 
kam is on the north eastern side of the Nallamalai hills and 
served as the main outpost to control the region to its west and 
south, and to command the trade routes leading to the upland 
country. Vgrna was not slow to realise its strategic importance. He 
conquered the Tripurantakarn region in the early years of his reign. 


This region was the original abode of a branch of the Telugu 
C5(Jas who are called the Codas of firuva or the fij^uva country. Of 
these C6(la chieftains, Kdrnaraja. better known as Bhaktirsja, belongs to 
this period. According to his Madra.s Museum plates he was at 
Srisailam or ^riparvata (NandikAtkOr taluk, Kurnool district) in the 
course of a military campaign [di^d jifjT^iir - viraran) and made a gift 
of the village of Kapdvakolnu to a bachelor Saiva teacher, l?ri 
Vis'vanatha of the Kaus'ika gotra, a resident of Sriparvata in S'aka 
1277**. It was probably at the same time he also granted the village of 
.\tukUru to the Lord of the Parvata (Parvat6s'vara, that is. god S'ri 
Mallikarjuna of Srlparvata) at the instance of a certain Polid6vayya, 
chief servant of the Saiva divine, Santa Bhiksavftti yatis'vara of 
S'nparvata, It was at the instance of the same Saiva devotee 
Pdlid&vayya that he granted, probably about the same period, the 
village of Amudalapalli to god Tripurantaka of Tripurantakam 
(Markapuram taluk, Kurnool district). Both S'riparvata and Tripuran- 

we know, in the Recjdi dominion. Bhaktiraja 
21. Kp. Coll., Nos. 100 and 230 of 1905 
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V- ' 128 . 0 ; Bkiirati, Vol. VlIT, 1931, (July number), pp. 120 ff. 

Vib vanatha or Vis'ves'vara seoiiis to havn been one of the powerful s'aiva teacher, 
who exerc.Kd great influence over the Telugu chiefe of this period. Kapaya 
Nayalra of the Musunun family, according to the Kaluvaceru grant (A a p p 
\ol ir,p^l)fl fr), assumed the reins of government after the deatlt of his cousin 

olaya N.iy.tka and ruled his kingdom at the behest of Vis'v«'vsra This 
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month ot Kurtika (^lahuikartikyam), 
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tttusfc have been there either as a friend or as a foe of the Redfjis. The 
villages he donated to gods Tripurantaka. ParvatSsvara and to the 
Saiva teacher V^isvanatlia of Sriparvata are enough to furnish the 
clue to locate his territory ; hut unfortunately, it is not possible to 
establish their identity as there are many villages hearing those 
names in different districts in the Telugu country. Though Bhaktinlja 
was an Eruva chief he does not appear to have been ruling over tl>a1 
region. Itiselsonot yet known if his father Gahgadhara and his 
grandfather Sornaraja were niling Efuva; and if they were dis¬ 
possessed of their principality by the Heddi kings. These questions have 
to be solved by future research. There is however reason to believe that 
Bhaktirija was a friend of the Roddis in the beginning of their rule and 
that he was a younger contemporary of Anav^ma ** or Prdlaya VSma. 
The Telugu works and ^irulilrivilasam inform us that 

2C. Kp. Coil., No. 764 of 1920 ; He is also calle I AnnamaVeniM and AnnayaVcina. 

■''"Sfe [ - Hr Vm., II, iii. 

.,, ... ... ... ?: 

'ti ipssV^ dtfi> i-r Xf 

iSxy " I bid, 1 vi. 

^;3bc ^ . .- K.s. Kh., 1. 

^ ^ {5 XXT^ dt C 

tseoooo Sr- /rigr'gotgS' ’■ Sv. vi., i. 

While describing llie detcent of All.uja in his Ktts'ihhatujavi s^iiKttlia informs ns 
that Allada’e Nvife Vcmambikii was ;‘a/i/n (gvand-danghlor, of Anascma whom ihcj 
Telugu ficholare and historians identified with his namnsake, brother of Anavuta 
and second son of Prolaya V«*ma. As Anavt-ma, broUier of Ana\ol,n, is not known 
to have had any male issue, the late s'ri Chilukiiri Virabhadra Kao, the author of the 
' History of the Ami hr as ' (throe Vols). interpreted tlie term pautri as piUrytihpulri 
(daughter’s daughter). This intor]>retAtion was accepted by all. According to this 
interpretation Vemambika, wife of Allada, was the daughter of Klurnalihga or Bhtma 
Cr)da by the daughter of Anavema, son of Prolaya Vcma. Tf this identification is 
accepted we have to tako'Bhnnalihga to a late da*«. As All.'ida was already actively 
taking part in the political affairs of the kingdo;n <liiring Kumaragiri’s rule ri« will !*« 
shown later on, he w’as not much removed in ti^ni from Anavema to be the husi)and 
of his grand-daughCbr. 'Moreover, Khnnalinga wa« probably a srep.brother of 
Annadeva Coda, another son of Khaktiraja. According to the Raj»tmah*;:irlra\aram 
record (Mack Mss., Nos. 15-5-86 and 15-4-4) Annadeva Oxja’s coronation took 
place in S^aka 1289 (see, J. A. H. C., "Vol. I, p. 40 f. n. 8). and he was already r ontest- 
ing for his kingdom iu s'aka 1310 during the reign of Komaragiri. In the light of 
all these facts I presume Bbimalihga to l)c Annadeva C-oda’s elder brother. lo U* 
consistent this presumption I hike AnaTetna. grand father of Vemambika, lo Ix.f 
no other than Prolaya Verna. Like Hocldambika he might have another daughhir 
who was given in marriage to Bhimalthga or Bhima Coda, son of Bjiaktirnja, 
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Bbaktirija’s son, Bhimalihga or BhimaCoda, married the daughter (name 
not given) of AnavCina or ProlayaVema. Hence, it is not unreasonable 
to think that Bliaktiraja was not only a friend but also a relative 
of Verna and probably helped the latter in his early conquests in the 
Tri()urjLt)takani and Srlsailain reKJoris. 

Inscriptions of the Reddi chiefs in this region are found from 
Saka 1268, the da'e of Voina’s earliest record at Tripur0.ntakani. A 
certain Rdmd Nciyaka’s subordinate, the lord of Alakuntala, and a noble 
of this period claims to have captured the forts belonging to Karikala 
Coda and cut off the head of ofie Manuma Mallideva a Coda chief 
presumably of this region. These conquests, whether effected during 
Verna’s reign or not, indicate that there were Coda chieftains in tliis 
region lx fore or about the time of the Reddi kings. It is likely that 
AnnainaReddi and Anavota, Verna’s brother and son respectively, 
look an active part in the c^mquest of this region and in its defence 
against enemies Anavota is referred to in a record of Venia at 
this place. His paternal uncle Annama Reddi had his gifts to god 
Tripurdutaka registered in a record dated in Saka 1269 (1347 A. D.). 
Anavota, the heir-apparent and one of tlie chief commanders of the 
Recjdi forces, was probably the governor of Tripurdntakam. 

Extent of Wmas territori ): 

V'^Cma’s authority extended far beyond Tripurantakam, over the 
region including Snsiiilam and Ahobalam, the places of pilgrimage 
for the Saiviis liiid theV aisnavas respectively. Verna earned the gratitude 
of thousands of pilgrims by building stejis to facilitate the ascent to the 
great shrines of god Mallikarjuna on S riscuiam and of god iVrsirhha 
on AhOhalagiri, ami fur the descent to the Patalagafigd of the Krsna there. 
These places of pilgrimage indirectly suggest the limits of Verna’s 
authority in the western quarter. The date of Verna’s construction of 
these steps may be fixed with tolerable certainty. His Mallavaram and 
Madras Museum records'*' do not allude to this act of piety. The 

Vi8. Kp. CnW., No. 191 of 1905. 

•29. Ibivl. NO. 181 of l‘K)5. 

HO. V«Mna‘.s hrothor Anna \\aH one of tlh'ooinjnonOors of the Rtxidi forre.^. Ifo 

it> tleecriboil in the Uarirajityain as follows : 

31. Kp. Coll,. No. 191 of 1906. 

8*2. Ihiil. No. 250 of 1006. 
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earliest inscription to refer to it is his Mut^Ciru grant dated Saka 1265. 
All the Reddi recordsi subsequent to this grant allude to this work of 
merit of Vema without fail. Hence, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the building of steps at Srisailam and Ahobalam was completed by 
March 1346, or a little earlier. 

Now, the absence of Verna’s inscriptions in the region to the 
.south of the Kandukur taluk of Nellore district, makes it difiicult to 
fix precisely the southern limit of his authority. A considerable 
portion of Pakaiiadii, the original habitat of the Red(lis, must have been 
liberated by Vjina very early in his reign. He was the earliest chief 
to take advantage of the defeat of the Mussalmans in the coastal 
region to extend his antiiority as far south a.s the PcniuU;. Nellore or 
VikramasiJiihapura was the native place of his maternal grandfather. 
According to VernahhupTiluouitffni his father, Prola or K'omati PrOla, 
married Anantdihba alias AnnemiXmba, daughter of Dodda Reddi of 
Vikramasiiiiiiapura. Citi Peddana, grand-father of Peddana who was 
the minister of his soil Anavema Reddi, was the governor of Vikrama- 
simhapura ( Vtkr(un((.^rinhapur-adhy(tsi) evidently under Prola or 
his son Vema. Citi Peddana’s family rose to power and influence in the 
service of the Reddi chieftains. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the territory as far as Nellore was under Vema Reddi in the 
beginning of his reign. Records of the Kondaviti family are, however, 
conspicuous by their absence in the region to the south of Kandukuru. 

It did not take much time for Vema to discover that he was 
confronted with another rising Hindu kingdom, Vijayanagar. which 
was fast developing into a formidable power by the united elTorts of 
Harihara J and his l)rothers of the Sahgaina dynasty. The Atakala- 
gundu inscription, ” dated in baka 1261, that is, 1.339 A 1)., and the 

34. U€iJ(Ji Jitini, V<il. HI (Sept. 1026), No. 12. 

In fuel, ihe oonstnirtion of Btepn to s^ri^'»ilanl is r* f»irred tr> in ih<! 
passag.- {Sris'ail(i-s’ikha'’ — itlir(inita-$aupinia racaiui 'S'ri ims-sani{tiidita. otc.) in the 
ManeaUa riicord of VtMim s'aka 1202. This aet of pioty of Vmia is niu<'h 

praised in almost all the Ro'Uji oharters without fail. If this work was alr(;u(iy 
accomplished by the time of tho Madras Museum plates, 1 think it would have 
certaitily found inoniion therein. Tho original piaP'S of the MancalUi grant 
lo.st. Wo cannot pin our faith too much on everv title and passage in the j)rob( 
portion containing liio pms'afcii. I doubt if the passage referring to the act is genuine 
dij. Vcuiabh'upalacaritavi, 111 p. 97. This work stHtt:s that Pmla Roddi’s father in 
law had his daughter AnanLamHi or Amiamaral>ti by the favour of god Skauda(IIl. 1. 
and that he was a native of Vikraraasimhapura. It gives him the title " Vdfjhamta- 
ripubalatulJihiira>jha\\a*'\ but does not mention his name. 

36. Sr. Nd.l.v.22 

97 . Maek, Mbs., No. J5- 4 27. 
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Akumalla copper plate grant ** dated in Saka 1262 (1340 A.D.) of 
Harihara I give him the title purva-paicinia’Samuir^adhihora^ lord 
of the eastern and western seas. This significant title suggests that 
by 1339 A.D., the dominions of Harihara I extended upto the coast 
both on the east and on the west. This fact is further attested by the 
provenance of inscriptions of Vijayanagar kings and nobles in the 
KfivUr, Kavali and Udayagiri taluks of Nellore district prior to 
1346 A.D. The first Vijayanagir record in Nellore district is that of 
VirUpanna Odeyar, son of Bukka I, brother of Harihara I, and was 
dated in S'aka 1265 or 1343 A.D. The next one is the Kodavaluru 
(in the K^vUr taluk, Nellore district) inscription of Kariipana Odeyar, 
younger brother of Harihara I, dated Saka 1268 or 1346 - 47 A.D. We 
understand from this record that Karhpa I was in charge of the region 
to the north of the Pennar. The above records prove that the kings of 
Vijayanagar extor.ded their authority along the Pennar valley and were 
already masters of the region to the south-west of Kanigiri and 
Kandukilr, which they must have wrested from the lieddis some time 
before 1343 A.D. They consolidated their power in this region by 
fortifying Udayagiri ", and making it their chief and important strong¬ 
hold in the east. Udayagiri, lying as it did on the south-western flank 
of the Reddi kingdom, became a standing menace to it ever threatening 
its existence. In this way, the two rising kingdoms of the Reddis of 
Kondavidu and of the Rayas of Vijayanagar, ever since the beginning of 
their rule, came into conflict with one another in their struggle for 
supremacy in the coastal region, and this fight lasted for over a century. 

The northern limits of Vu/na’s kingdom do not appear to have 
extended beyond the KfSna river. No doubt, the field of his early 
activities spread as far as the Gfidavarl; but it does not seem to have 
been the northern frontier of hi** kingdom. All the records of Verna’s 
reign are found to the south of the KfSna which, therefore, may be 
regarded the northern boundary of the Reddi principality during his rule. 

The region to the north of the river, Kr^oa was under the sway 
of the Mnsunuri chiefs and other local chieftains, probably their 
subordinates. The Musunfiri chief Anavota, popularly known as 


38. Ibid. No. 16 - 4 - 30. 

89. Ibid, No. 15 - 4 17. 

40. N D.I. II, No. 88, p. 789. 

41. Some of the later Vijayanagar records to Uduyagirl as the first rh,rpa 

belonging to the throne of the Rayaa (of Vijayanagar). i'ityasimhiiHaiumiki 
tiiodalitltiryamnwa Vdayagiri, thereby implying that it was the first important 
duTfja acquirsd and consfcitutted after the foundation of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom - Vide, II. Kn. 30. p. 643; Kn. 77, p. 617. 
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Toyy6ti AnavCta BhQpSla, cousin and viceroy of Kapaya Nayaka, ruled 
the V@hgi country with Rajamahendravaramas his capital. 

Again the same river KfSni divided the Recldi kingdom on its 
southern bank from that of the Receyla chiefs in the north-west» in the 
Telihgana country with their capital at Rajukopda. 

Vgma ruled his new principality very ably and justly. He 
strove hard to relieve the hrahmaii and the peasant from their 
miserable plight and to give them protection and every facility to follow 
their own pursuits and professions, unmolested by foreign aggression 
and internal disorders. He thereby rightly earned the title 
dharmoprati^thdyjnu, tlie revered that established the dharma. 
He lavished his resources in supporting learned brahmans, 
the repositeries of secular as well as spiritual knowledge, 
and the custodians of Hindu rites and rituals. In fact, it 
was to achieve the above objects that V6ma felt the need of building 
up an independent kingdom. Restoring to brahmans their agrahurns^ 
which were in theii* enjoyment prior to the Muslim invasion, became 
his first and primary duty. He granted to brahmans many new 
agrohdras and thus earned the titles of niasitnahhuddnn Parokurdmn 
and aparhnitahhuddna Pfrahardma, frequently alluded to in the 
records of the Reddi kings and in the Telugu works dedicated to them. 
A stray CUpt verse current in the Telugu country states that V6ma 
granted as many as forty four aqrakdras to brahmans, of which he 
granted three to the brahmans of the Veginati sect, thirty-six to those 
of the Velanati sect and five to the Dravidas who were brahmans of the 
Tamil country, domiciled in the Andhra d6s'a. From his title 
aJiE/canagar — dpakantha-prali^^^hdpiia'-baliuvidh — ardina we come to 
know that he took special pleasure in planting different kinds of groves 
in the neighbourhood of many a town In fact, the planting of a 

42 . . 

- Vb. Rm.. 1. V. 83. 

44. '* The special adrainiBtratlve measure speaks highly of the cultured tasfos of the 

ruler of the fourteenth century and of the sanitary principle which he inculcated 
nearly six hundred years sgo, in laying out such gardens for th« benefit of the 
citizens.**—Ep., Rep.*for 1920, p. 120, para GO. 
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ganien was one of the age-old Saptasantam.t that perpetuate one’s 
name on earth, and hence it was regarded as an act of merit. 

Verna made zealous attempts to revive the Hindu ritual and 
institutions. He extended his liberal patronage to brahmans to perform 
religious sacrifices and earned the title of anm'iirata-piiidhita-kria- 
utimapana one who made the purdhits take the Soma juice 
incessantly. In fact, this title as well as the title '' nissimabhuflrtna- 
Parniiirama"', a virtual Paras'urama in granting limitless land, 
indicate the nature of his conquest which was in a way to revive the 
dharnid of the land. VCnia also made several gifts of a religious 
character referred to and explained at length in the DTmakhwnd'i 
of Httmsdri'.s great work Vdlarourgudnianwni. 

Vi’ina's Political l^tatux: 


I'hough in the beginning of his reign Vema acknowledged in a 
way the supremacy of the MusunUri chiefs, he was, as explained 
already, practically independent in his own territory. Subsequent to 
the inva.sion.s of Telitigana by the BahamanT Sultan, ‘ Ala-ud-DTn 
Hasan Shah ho appears to have assumed full independence 
and ever since that time, he was busy in consolidating his 

conquests and placing the new principality on a firm basis. At the 

time of his death his authority extended as far as or a little 

beyond the K.r.sna in the north and beyond KandiikUr (NelJore 

district) in the south and Hrisailam (Kurnool district) in the 

west. His principality thus extended over a fairly large area eoual 
in size to, If not actually bigger than, the feudal kingdom’s that 
f ourishedin the coastal region of the Andhra country ^during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era' Yet !t 1 

noteworthy that Verna did not a.ssume the HMa , j~ ^ ‘ 

borne by independent rulers like the Kakatiya monarchsTnTl^ 
of the feudal chiefs, some of whose territory was comparativell snU 
m size than hm own. In the place of mahamandalihara we find onL 
the simple and plain term Srimaiu Verna’s desoBnU, i <• ti . ” ^ 
ejt^ a^ aj^d tlm^s^the title 

«. s. I.I., Vol.vi, No. 243, ■ 

40. A s'loka in the Nmlupiira Grant of Anevema (Rp Tnd Vol rrr 

^descril^oB Prulaja Vema thus: ^ ^ 

V, 5, 


p. -.'.sr,) 
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not found in any of tbe records of the Red^li kings, either (>i[ Kondavidu 
or of Rajamahendravarara, even after the growth of their principality 
into a big kingdom. It may, however, be noted here that in two 
stone records of the last years of his reign Peda KOmati V6ma, the 
fifth king of Koiidavidu is styled as Peda Kdmati VSma vicnidiilPhHtiudu, 
We do not know if mavdaleivaro, an ordinary title like vmvdvUka was 
less conventional than the orthodox fnahafaarjdalPevard, Pedu KOniati 
VSma was the only Reddi king to assume even this ordinary title. 
This finds mention in a record of his subordinate, and not of his own. 

It may be pointed out here that the Musunnri chiefs, PrOlaya 
Nayaka and Kapaya Nayaka also, did not assume that title inahamavijiii- 
iPkvara^ though the latter is descTil)ed as Amtlir i (Ickndhih'iO'a and 
AndJn'd surairdva in some of his inscriptions. And mention should 
be made here that the kings of Vijayanagar, Harihara I and lUikka I, 
almost from the start of their independent rule, assumed the title of 
VKilCdmn v da Ics rara . ** 

This omission of m(tha}n(n}<htlvkvor(f in the reccmls of the 
Musuhriri chiefs and the Reddi kings is significant. The exact reason 
for the avoiding of this important title, the, royal prerogative of the 
rulers of the middle ages, not only in the Andhra country but in the 
whole of Southern India, is not known; but it may be explained in one 
of two ways. Neither the Musunliri chiefs, nor the iteddi kings received 
the royal insignia from an overlord in the same way as the feudatory 
chiefs from Ihe Cajukya Cola emperor, Kulottunga Coda J. Nor did they 
find sanction for any such title fr<un mythological or religious S(<iirces 
as the Gahgas of Kalihga and the Cdlukyas of VehgT, who are said to 
have received their royal insignia from god (jokarnes'vara on the 
Mahendragiri and from goddess Nandabhagavatl on the Calukyagiri 
respectively. Nor were they the descendants of kings of either lunar 
or solar dynasties that ruled the country before. These were perhaps 

47. Kp. Coll., Nos. 327 and 32-s of I'.rir) 37. 

•IS. Thfi Sukraniti cnijniorat»:s a.s follows flu; tiilos oi rulers f»f different gradations 
aocording’to their iiiconios. i.s ono wl»o husiiu iueorno frr)j]i ouo to three 

Jakhs; Maijdiilika from four to ten lakh.s; Jfitjnji from foii (o twonlv lakhs; and 
Mahurajii from twenty to fifty lakhF. 

-SK.Nl.,fT. 181-185, 


u 
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the reasons that influenced them to refrain from the use of the title of 
mahamnn^aleivara. What actually seems to have prevented t em 
from assuming the title was not the want of desire or the lack of 
opportunity, but the Hindu tradition which did not countenance the 
step. The Hindu Dhanm Sastras did not probably give them sanction 
to assume the title as they were not Ksatriyas. They were not 
justified in laying claim to the royal prerogatives and exclusive 
privileges pertaining to the Ksatriya caote, though they were un¬ 
doubtedly the masters of the land, and lords of the countvy. While 
striving to revive and uphold dharnw as envisaged by the SSslras and 
age long custom, the Beddis and the Musunari chiefs could not well 
go agAWst their injunctions. The titles of Andhra d^kadhisvara and 
Andhra suratrann ascribed to Kapaya Ndyaka stand altogether on a 
different basis. They are ordinary titles and do not connote more than 
they were intended to carry, the lord of the Andhra country, and the 
Andhra Sultan. The kings of Vijayanagar, Harihara I and Bukka I 
of the Safigama dynasty, claim to be Candravams'a Ksatriyas-Ksatriyas 
of the lunar race; they, therefore, were justified in assuming the title 
of mahciman^afekvara from the beginning of their independent rule. 


This seems to be the possible explanation for the omission of the 
important title mahamoffddJ^ivara in the records of the Reddi kings. 
The omission did not, however, lessen their regal power or 
importance. They were the undisputed rulers of the country which 
was won by their valour and strength of arms. Their commands were 
implicitly obeyed and loyally carried out. By the time of Verna’s death 
about S'aka 1275 (1353 A.D.) the Reddi principality, which he founded, 
was a power to be reckoned with in the coastal region. 

V6ma I had three sons, Anavf)ta I, Anamaca, and Anav6ma and 
two daughters. Of the two, Doddaihba was given in marriage to 
Kata Reddi Tf, ** son of Maraya and grandson of Kataya Reddi L 
The other daughter, whose name is not known was married to 
Coda Bhinia, sou of Bhaktiraja. Anamaca appears to have died a 
premature death. Vgma’s brother Anna had a daughter, named 
Vamamha'^® who was married to Nalla Nuhka, son of Noka and grandson 
of Citta. During his own life time VSma made AnavOta, the eldest of 
his sons, ynvaraja, the king designate, and gave him sufficient 
training in the administration of the country. According to tradition 
recorded in the Mackenzie manuscript h Verna, being disabled to govern 
the country owing to the severity of an asthmatic complaint, placed 
the burden of the kingdom on his son and took rest. 

49. Kp. Ind., Vol. IV. pp. 818 ff ; Introdnctioii, Srhgata XSnkunialavyakhya by 
KfttayaW&ma. 

00. fip. oolL, .No. 07:2 of 2920. 
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Verna's court poet EjjX Pregada gives, in the intrmluctory verses 
of his Harxvamhamt an account of his patron as man and king. V6ina 
was an expert bow-man and a great warrior. He was humble, pious 
and god-fearing, aiid a true disciple of (Jh5deyaraya Gafigayad^va. He 
was very liberal to brahmans well-versed in Vedic lore and gathered 
round him many Sanskrit scholars and Telugu poets. He acquired 
eternal merit by having sapta-sanJumn^ the seven kinds of off-spring that 
continue one’s name on earth. He bestowed agraharas on brahmans 
eminent in learing and tapas, and established them as the performers of 
sacrifices; built temples, and constructed tanks and made them worthy 
ones; he instituted nidhts (treasures), supported brahman (igraharas^ 
set up feeding houses and sheds for supplying drinking water, and 
planted flower and fruit gardens He performed all the rrafas and 
dams prescribed by HSmadri. Such were the achievements of V6ma, 
according to E^ra Pregada and we may well accept this description as 
truthful, as Pregada is rarely given lo exaggeration on such 

points. 
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appendix 

A NOTE ON THE ClMAKURTI PLATE OF.ANAYEMA. 


Tim record incised on a single coppor-plate was secured by the 
OoJLt department for Epigraphy fnnn the kara.am of Crmakurh 
in the year 1920, arnl was edited in the Epigraph,a Ird.ca, Yol. XXf, 
pp. 276 ff. 


The inscription registers the grant of the village, Ramatirtham 

in the Animanabiolu siina or division, situated in the Srisailabbtitni 
(the province of Srisai^am) as a sm aujnthantin to Cittamuri Tinimana- 
Bhati{a Sastniln, son of Kondu Bhattaraka, and grandson of Kameswara 
Bhatta of the Kaundinya gotra, Yajiis-sakha, and Apastaihba Sutra, in 
the Saka year 1257 correspoinling to the cyclic year Yuva, on the 
occasion of the nianvadimGhapiinyaknlti on Thursday, the 12th tithi 
of the bright fortnight in the month of Kartika, In addition to the 
above, the donee was granted, in the five villages of Cimakurti, 
BhirnSsvaram, Pulikonda, Mailavaram and Komarapuri, a fourth 
portion of the land in leaf (betel) gardens and sugarcane fields in the 
dry and wet lafnds below the tanks as snrvu'iuTwya^ and a sixteenth 
portion of all kinds of produce raiseci in the remaining three fourths 
portion of that land, a fifth part of the income in coin snvarndctdya 
(in the above villages), a tenth portion of the grain produce in the 
villages other than those (mentioned above), that were irrigated by the 
waters of the big tank, and lastly, 200 kuntas of land in every big 
village and lOi) kunfas of land in every small village, measured by a 
pole of sixteen /.»<7ra, in the whole of the nnin as san mnanya. 


A careful study of this record in all its bearings made me 
suspect its genuineness. The points that gave rise to this doubt are 
noted below* 


(i) The language of all the copper-plate grants of the Reddi 
kings of Kopdavidu, particularly of VemS lieddi, registering gifts of land 
or iiyri hUrasio brahmans, was Sanskrit with the exception of the passage 
enumerating the boundaries, which was always in Telugu. This is 
V6ma*8 second copper-plate record written cojiipletely in Telugu the 
first being his Kc ndapalli grant (O. P. No. 5 of 1925-26), published in the 
Telugu jourital (now extinct) Saradu, Vol. Ill (1925), No. I. (May) 
pp, 89 ff. This is also a forgery liVe the grant under review. 

(ii) Grants of the Heddi kings of KrndavTdu generally hear 
signature of the (lonors at the end -Pallava Trinetra, Anav6ma, Vfra 
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Narayana etc. This plate does not end with any sign-maniial. During 
the post-Kakatiyaper o<t the sign-n^aiuial was the life-breath of a copper¬ 
plate document. 

(iii) The teiin ‘hasava’ instead cf ‘basiiva\ the correct form then in 
use in inscriptions, \^ as used in cue of the titles, namely "t^ruayabasava- 
S(tfik(tra \ 

(iv) The date oi the grant is irregular. The details furnished by 
this grant do not work out correctly; for, in the year Yuva, corres¬ 
ponding to Saka 1257, Kartika Su. di. 12 falls (ui Sunday, and not on 
Thursday as stated in the grant. 

(v) The i>r(i6asli recoided in this inscription is unusually long and 
IS not furnished by any of the inscriptioi s of tlie Reddi kings, either of 
Konclavidu or of Itiijaijiuhendravaram. It contains titles like Jala- 
iUn\jitj(il(nlhi-bad(ihTinult(^ sthaltidurijO'h(uan(i-JJ<dai/ii(lh(i^ Kaltngdrnyn- 
mamnnardiind, tnaniiiydrriyamrgaven^akara^ 1 vd^tya? dyanirdhumadhamay 
JantvrnatdjdydhalldkdLidia which do not find mention in the other 
records of the Heddi kings. **Siin(jrdma-S(imuddurjda~C(ivduh}uija{iivikhafi- 
dita • kdinikllTilaf litvaiuanii-pimcdgami^stnydu>a}ia-ya$5duirjditna of the 
Amaravati record of Prolaya Verna is faultily written as Sdf/tgrdma- 

S(tfnii /(/ aV da-Cdfi ddb hitjasivikha n ditakrfakiidla 

The titles KaliniJdrdyan.dtidtnardana, Voddiytirayattirdhuniadhdma^ 
and Jantur)idtard{/(thd(l(ik(dldl(i suggesting the conquest of Kalihga, the 
defeat of the king of Orissa and the victory over the king of Janturnadu 
are very significant. If these important historic events suggested by 
these titles were really true, it is unintelligible why they did not find 
mention in other inscriptions of the Reddi kings, either of Verna I or of 
his descendants. This is the only Heddi record which states tliat V6ma 
conquered Kalihga and Orissa. This is not corroborated by any other 
available evidence. 

(vi) The unlikely event of Verna 1 leading an expedition to Kalihga 
is another factor that strengthens the doubt regarding its genuineness. 

Let us consider if there was any possibility for Verna I to 
invade Kalihga, The date of the grant under review is »S'aka 1257. 
It is not known if the MusuiiUri chief, Prolaya, leader of the Hindu 
confederacy and the acknowledged lord of the coastal region, was alive 
or dead by that time. If the Kalihga invasion is accepted to he a fact, 
one of the following two alternatives has to be postulaterl : (i) Vema 1, 

Prolaya Nayaka’s subordinate ally, could not liave invaded Kalihga 
without inflicting a defeat on his overlord ; (ii) if Prolaya Nayakiv 
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or his successor K^paya Nayaka had undertaken the Kalihga 
invasion, Vama must have followed them. Evidence is wanting 
to prove both the above propositions, that Verna I defeated his 
overlord and that the MusunQri chiefs led an expedition to Kalihga. 
Even if Frolaya Nayaka was dead by that time, his successor Kapaya 
Nayaka was the paramount lord of the coastal country till Saka 1268, 
the date of his Ganapavaram record, and his successor was 
Toyyt\li AnavSta (Vs. lirn., I. v. 33; S. 1. I., Vol. IV, No. 1294). 
The MusunGri chiefs could not have tolerated Verna's expedition 
to Kalihga and Orissa through their territory. Moreover, it was not 
the time for either V@ma or any other‘noble in the coastal tract to 
undertake an expedition of that tort, in or before Saka 1257, the date of 
the grant under review, as their whole energy was concentrated in 
re-conqnering Warahgal, which was finally wrested from the Muslims 
in Saka 1258-59. 

Under these circumstances 1 am unable to l)eliGve in Verna’s 
expedition to Kajihga either independently or on behalf of the 
MusunQri chiefs. The above considerations throw a doubt on the 
genuineness of the plate under review. 

[ am, however, ready to concede that the contents of the record 
are true. It seems to me that the original plates were lost, and this 
plate was subsequently fabricated to prove their claim over the lands 
and other proceeds, either in kind or coin, granted. The fabrication 
must have been done about the end of the fourteenth or early in the 
fifteenth century; for, the exploits suggested by the titles of 
Kali^^^orayantaiiamardtina, Janturiiatarayaliallahtilidla, and Voddiya- 
rTiyanirdhunuidhavia were effected in the reign of Knmiragiri, as 
will be shown later on. 

i, therefore, believe that this Cimakurti plate is a forged one 
prepared sometime after the fourteenth century. 



C H A P T E R YI. 


AN A VOT A. 

(Cir. 1353 A.D. to Cir. 1364 A.D.) 

When Prolaya Verna <lied, his son Anavota assumed the roina of 
government in about 1353 A.D., and ruled the kingdom in his own right 
independently. 

Anavota of the Musunuri family died at Rajamahendravaram 
sometime before S'aka 1275. The region on the eastern bank of the 06da- 
vari was devoid of a ruler. Anavota*s cousin Kapaya Nayaka was unable 
to turn his attention to tlio affairs of the coastal region, having been 
apprehensive tlien of an attack by the Bahmani Sultan, ‘ Ala-ud-din 
Hasan Shah. 'I’he Mancikorida chief, Mummadi Nayaka of KS^ukonda 
assumed the role of a king in deference to the wishes of his father, and 
enforced his authority on the entire dominion previously ruled by the 
Musunllri chief, Anavota. 

Enthused by the inviting nature of the political situation in the 
coastal regioiii Narasiihhadeva IV of Kalihga thought it to be a 
favourable opportunity to extend his authority towards the west. 
Accordingly, he led an expedition to the western country, and, 
crossing the Godavari, advanced as far as Srikakulam in Kistna district. 
His inscription ‘ at that place dated in S'aka 1275, that is, 1353 A, D„ 
bears evidence to his victorious campaign. 'This is the first clash that 
history records between the Redcli kings and the Gahga monarchs of 
Kajihga. The inscription alluded to above records the gift of jewels 
and other things by NarasiifihadSva’s queen, GahgamahadSvi, made to 
god S'ri Vallabhariya of S'rTkakulam. These presents are said to have 
been offered personally by the king's generals Kalidasa Senapati, 
Govinda Sunapati, and Gopalajiyya on behalf of the queen. Narasimha- 
deva’s further progress to the south of the Krsna appears to have been 
arrested probably by the vigilance and valour of the Heddi nobles who 
compelled him soon to retreat. Evidence is lacking to show that he 
crossed the Krsna, and that the conquered region remained under his 
authority for a long time. 

Very soon we find Anavota launching bis eastern campaign 
probably as a counter measure. He might have also realised the 


1. S. 1.1.. Vol., IV, No. 97S. 
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necessity of uniting the whole of the coastal region under one banner, 
for the better defence of the country from any kind of aggression, and 
for the maintenance of law and order. Anavota Reddi appears to have 
been greatly aided in this undertaking by his frien an( a y oda 

Bhaktiraja. He was related to Coda Bhaktirija as his si;ter was given 

in marriage to the latter’s son. Coda Bbima or Bliimalitiga, as stated in 
the previous chapter. The title Dvlpo j&a {the conqueror of Dvipa 
or Divi, given to Anavota Reddi in his Daksharam inscription’ 
dated in S'aka 1278 / 1;156 A.D., was obviou.sly assumed by him after hi.s 
conquest of Dvipa, eflFected early in the cour.se of hi.s eastern campaign 
against Kaliiiga soon after crost^ing the KfSnd. 

‘Dv/pa\ which Anavota conquered, has to be identified with the 
island mentioned in the Ganapcsvarani inscription’' of Kakati Ganapati- 
deva. 'Fhis Dvipa, or Peda Divipura as it was also called, is identical 
with the village of Talagada divi* in the Bandar taluks Kistna district. 
Dhanada or KuhSra is said to have formerly created this Dvipa at the 
junction of the Kr^iiaveni and the sea. So?ne centuries later, during 
the reign of Coda, the Durjaya chief of Velanadu who had his capital 
at Tsandavoln, his officer Narayana developed it into a big city with 
palaces, towers, lofty ramparts and extensive gardens. After the 
conquest of the coastal country, the Kakatiyas of Warahgal made it one 
of their outposts and further strengthened it. The reduction of such an 
impregnable jaladunja defended, by virtue of its locatirm at the 
confluence of the Krspa and the sea, by a vast sheet of water all around, 
gave Anavota Reddi the coveted title of Dripn-jeia The campaign, 
begun with such a brilliant victory, w^as no doubt assured of success 
throughout. Neither the records of Anavota nor of his brother 
Anavoina furnish details of this eastern campaign; yet, they give us to 
understand that Anavota, after the conquest of Dvipa, advanced into 
the heart of Kalihga, relentlessly carrying fire and sw^rd. 

In the course of his eastern campaign Anav6ta must have come 
into conflict with niimerons petty chiefs who were ruling over the 
intervening region between the Kpsiia and Kalihga, Of such chiefs 
Mummadi Nayaka of the Mancikond’t family, the ruler (»f Kd^ukonda 
was the master of Kona, KuravaO, Panara and other territories lying 
on either sifle of the GSdavari at the time of Anavota’s invasion. 


2. Ibid. No. 1337. 

8. Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp, 82 ff; vv. 21. and 23. 
i. Ibid, p. 84, foot 1101.1 3 
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According to his KOjukomla inscription'"he conquered these countries 
about Saka 1275 and succeeded in establishing his authority over the 
entire dominion of the Musunuri chief, Toyyeti Anavota Nayaka. 
AnavOtaReddi must have met with great resistance from l^lummadi 
Nayaka, who appears to have ultimately yielded and become his vassal. 

The date of the eastern campaign of Anavota is almost definitely 
known to us from his Dakaharam inscription. ** Anavota made, in tbe 
course of tliis invasion, either during his march to or his return from 
Kalihga. a gift of five bells to lord Bhim^svara of Daksharam in Saka 
1278, that is, 1356 A. D., on Friday, the fifteenth date of the bright half 
of the month of Vais'ikha. 

The Tppiigallu grant,’ one of the early records of Anav^5ta*8 
brother and successor Anavema, alludes to the former''s invasion of 
the Sahara (Savara) country. The Paccani Tandiparjr\i grant* of the 
same king explicitly state.s that Anav(lta’s sway was recognise<l over 
the territory extending as far north as the M^khala range an 
ofT-shoot of the Vindhyas to the north-west of Kalihga. These are 
simple hyperbolical statements that have yet to be confirmed by 
unimpeachable evidence. The Kalihga country extending as far as 
tbe Mekhala range never came under the sway of AnavotR Reddi. If 
at all there is any truth in those statements, it might be that there were 
some predatory military raids into the Kalihga country by AnavOti 
Reddi with a view to subdue it. 


n. Kp. Coll., 44 of 101*2; Ep. R^p. 1912, p. GH. 
G. S. T. I., Vol. TV, No. I3ft7. 

7. C.P., No. Oof 1921-22; An. An. (1922). 

s. Kp. Ind.. Vol. XXI, p. 273. 

13 
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In spite of the successful nature of the cainpaign, the country 
north of the Kfsni does not seem to have come permanently under the 
sway of the Reddi king, AnavOta. He was unable to exercise an 
effective control over the vanquished chieftains and nobles. 

The prfity fihdam pratipak>^(i'dei(i-'i(fy^^t<dj in a sloka in 

the Kollnru grant "of Anavema describes Anavota rather in hyperbolic 
terms as conquering the countries every year; thereby it suggests 
that there were campaigns of Aravota against his enemies almost 
every year. Whether this statement is true or not, there is reason to 
believe that he invaded the eastern country more than once. His 
Daksharam record testifies to one of bis successful campaigns led against 
the region lying to the east of the river Godavari. He was not in¬ 
variably successful in ail his campaigns against that eastern quarter, 
the number of which is not known. The Telugu Coda chief, Bhakti- 
raja was, as we know, a contemporary (senior) of Anavota According to 
the Rajahmundry Museum plates*'* of his son, Anadeva COda he defeated 
a certain Vir *■ AnnavOta in a battle fought at SQravaram.’* During 
this period there were three kings bearing the name of Annavota or 
Anavota in the Telugu country, namely, AnavOta, the Padma Velama 
chief of Rijukopda in the Telihgana country, whose date of accession 
to the throne is 6aka 1283/1361 A. D., Anavota alias Toy yeti Anavota, 
the MusunOri chief of RajamahSndravaram, and lastly, AnavOta, the 
Hed<ji king. There is no possibility for Coda Bhaktiraja to come into con¬ 
flict with AnavOtfi Nayaka of Rnjukonda, as his dominion lay far away 
in Telifigana, The only other chiefs were Anavota of RajamahOndrava- 
ram and the Reddi king, AnavOta. The king defeated by Bhaktiraja has 
the prefix vira attached to his name. The inscriptions of this period in¬ 
form us that the Reddi king had that epithet. The Daksharam and other 
Reddi records call him VIr “ Annavota. Hence, it seems reasonable 
to think, on the authority of this evidence, though slender, that 
VTr-AnnavOta suffered defeat at the hands of Bhaktiraja in one of his 
campaigns to the east at SUravaram. 1his town is now in the 
Nojavid taluk, Kistna district. Bhaktiraja, as we already know, was 
rekated to Anavota. The reason for Bhaktiraja to oppose Vir^Anna- 
vOta in battle is not stated in the Rajahmundry plates of Annadeva 
Coda, mentioned before. But it may be possible to guess. 

In his eastern campaign Vir* Annavota probably tried to subdue 
the chiefs of the solar line ruling in the ountry between the Kfsna and 

9. EHiote’ Telugu inscriptions, No. 15-C-*iO. Vol. I. pp. ‘iOG fi. 

10. Ep.^Ind., Vol. XXVI (1941-42), pp. 14 flf; J. A. H. R. S, Vol. I. pp. 172 ff. 
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the Godavari. The villafjes granted by them as oQraharas to brahmans 
indicate the location of their dominion. Most of the villages granted by 
them are found in the eastern half of the modern West Godavari 
district. Tae capital of these chiefs of the solar line was Suravaram. 
There can be no doubt as to the identity of SUravaram, the place at 
which Bhaktirija defeated Vir - Annavdta, with the capital of those 
solar chiefs. As the Ravulaparti grant'' of Undiraja II of this line is 
dated S'aka 1304, he, or probably his father, Tamniaraja must have been a 
contemporary of Anavdta lleddi. BhaktirHja’s son Annaddva Gdda 
married Iriigambika, sister of Pina Undiraja and daughter of Sri 
Cakravarti of the solar race. It seems Mkely that Pina Undiraja was 
one of the chiefs of the solar line of Suravaram, some of whom had the 
names of Undisa and Undiraja. It is however clifHcult to establish his 
identity; for, the father of Undiraja*' of the Kavnlaparti grant was 
Tammaraja, and not Sri Cakravarti. We do not know if he liad the 
alias Sri Cakravarti. Anyhow it iippears likely that Bhaktiraja was 
related to these chiefs. His capital Kamapurl seems to be 
identical with the present Kaniavaram or Kainavarapukofa (fort of 
Kdmavarani, modern form of Kamapurl ) in the ChintalapUdi 
taluk of West Godavari district. If this identification is accepted to be 
correct, then it may be presumed that C6da Bhaktiraja's dominion 
coniprised the agency tract in the western half of the modern West 
Goclavari district. The solar chiefs of Sflravaram probably did not 
submit themselves to the authority of Anavota for a long time, and 
hence there was tronhle. Apprehending danger to bis principality also 
Bhaktiraja, tlieir neighbour, allying himself with those chiefs, opposed 
the Keddi king Anavota at Sfiravaram, and in the battle that ensued, 
defeated the latter and drove him back. Probably this was how 
Bhaktiraja came to defeat Vir *“ Annavota at Sfiravararn. 

Anavota Keddi thus \o>l much, though not all, of his territory 
l)etweou the Kf-rna and the Gautami 

The inroads of ‘ A.la-ud-I)in Hasan Shall of Gnlbarga, the 
Recejrla chiefs, and the Viayanagara kings further weakened the 
strength of the Reddi kingdom. 

12. C. I’. No. 36 of l!U7>3.s. 

13. Ua4irajH, tho «3onor of Lh*». Rivalapurti nuirriod a certain lludraruadi'vl of the 

Manavyasa g<Jira, the gotra of the OduUya^ of Vengl U may l>e rcineiuU;red in 
this connoction that the Cnltikysi kinj?, Virahhadni, i.oii of 1 n«lus'ekhara Cakravarti. 
mnrii(‘d Riidrauiadevi, daughter of Kakati Ganapatideva of Warafigwl. Hndramn- 
devi. wife of UridiiTija of Suravricam. was proh.ihly a leHeendaut. of Rudramadf vf 
and Virai)hH^3rH of the Galti; va line. Ii.iring thi.s period Niravadyaprolu, the 
present. Nil la la vol a in Webt Go lavari district, was a strong foi tress of th.; 
G^duky!^fi. It is likely that the Calukva ohiefs of Niravadyaproln co op- rati^d with 
the chiefs of Suravaram and C<ida Bh«kliraja in ciiccking the ad'^ance of AuavvtA 
Rcd'li and in iiUliciin^ a defeat on hiai^ 
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During the early half of his indepondent reign the Bahmani 
Suitdn invaded Telihgaua i^gdia. During this invasion the Muslim 
armies ravaged the whole of the Andlira country in the present Hydera¬ 
bad State extending as far south as the Krsna. Anavota^s Amaravati 
inscriptiondated Saka 1283/ 1361 A. D., refers to this invasion of the 
yavanas or Mussalinans from the west, and states that, on merely 
hearing the news of the approach of the yavanas, many kings, struck 
with fear, left their forts garrisond with ipfantry and horse, and entered 
the forests with effort. ’’ At this Juncture Mallaya VGraa, the minister 
of Anav5ta Reddi, risinij equal to the occasion, opposed the Muslim 
cavalry from the west, and inflicting a crushing defeat on them in battle, 
drove them hack and saved the Reddi kingdom. During this invasion the 
Muslims desecrated the old teiupie at Amaravati, as they had previously 
done at Pillalainaxxi in the Nalgonda district in Telingana. The 
Amaravati record referred to above was set up to commemorate the re- 
consecration of god Ainaresvara of DhanyavaU by Aiiavota’s minister 
Vema, sometime after the victory was won. 

After the defeat of the Muslims and restoration of peace in the 
country, Auavr)ta betook biniaeif to improve the internal and external 
trade, and to rehabilitate tlie ports in his kingdom, specially Motupalli, 
the great emporium of marine trade in the Telugu country at this time. 
The sea-borne trade of the kingdom suffered heavily owing to the 
inequity of administrative laws governing commerce, and their rigorous 
application by oflicers of the state; consequently, the volume of trade 
diminished greatly. 7’hough the port of Mdpipalli came under Vgma’s 
sway early in his rr*ign, the country and the government did not derive 
much benefit from its trade. Anavota inquired into the causes that 
had crippled the sea-borne trade and repealed the unjust laws. In 
Saka 1280/1358 A.D., he issued a new cliarter to merchants engaged in 
over-seas trade, setting forth therein the terms for carrying on trade at 
Motupalli, and fixing duties on articies of import and export. This gave 
a fresh impetus to the sea-borne trade of the country. By his order 
SOmaya, the governor at Motupalli, got the charter inscribed on one of 
the pillars of the local Virabhadra temple, it stands there even to-day 

.14. S. 1. 1., Vol. VI, No. ‘i-^6. 

frrirs3fe33i[; * ] mm 

1. T. P. H.. No. 40. p. 113 ff. 
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as a monument to the king’s regard for justice and the welfare of 
his people.'’ 

The IV77/i Toalludes to a war between Anavdta 
and the R'cei’a chiefs. .According to that work Madil Kayaka and his 
brother’s son, Kut.hari Ndga Nay aka, attacked Anavota Reddi and 
defeated him in battle at Dannalakota or Dharanikbta. This is the firsi 
clash in the struggle between the Reddis of Kondavnhi and the Velanuis 
of Rajukonda which continued with unabated fury till the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Curiously enough the inscriptions of the Roeexla chiefs and those 
of the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, so far known to us, are -silent about the 
feud between the two houses. The Telugu and Sanskrit works also 
produced under their patronage, do not allude to any of the victories 
which either of them gained over the other. Yet, the CMf// verses in 
the Vamidvd^i may be accepted, with some caution, as evidence. 


The fight between the Padina Velamas and the Reddis seems to 
have begun in Kaka 12^3 during the siege of dallipalii, laid by Anavota 
Ndyaka and his brother Mada Nayaka, to avenge t he assassination of 
their father, Sihgama Nayaka, We are told that, in the garrison 
defending that fort, there were Reddi nobles who aided the Ksatriyas of 
the lunar race, who were probably related to the Araviti chief, Sdnia- 
devaraja of the Ccilukya family. The Pad in a Velama heroes, in their 
revengeful spite, tried to extirpate their enemies altogether. After 
massacring in cold blood the garrison defending the fort, they pursued 
their enemies, who had escaped alive. During this chase Anavota and 
Mada crossed the Krsiia and conquered the region lying to the south of 
that river in Kuniool and Guntur districts. All the forts of the 
Ksatriyas in the taluks bordering on the Krsna were reduced to 
submission, and the defenders, who happened lo fail into their 
hands, were brutally murdered. The Reddi dominion on the sontbern 
bank of the Kysna from S'risailam in Knrnool district in the West 

17. Ep. Coll. No. (iOl of 1010; Kp. R«‘p. V. 61 

This charttT was imcribed on btoiic* in throo laiiRiiagOH. SaoRkrit. 

Tt-lugu and Tamil. The coastal trade Inawaon the Telugu eountry and ihe Tamil 
land must have ht^en very eoiisideraldo during this ]>oriod. and the nunUier of traders 
from the Tamil eountry vibiting Mopipalli muat have iM-en very large. Evxienily. 
Motupalli. ever since iia rehabilitation by the Kakatiya einj/oror < innepiUid/ va of 
Wariihgal in tlie thirteenth eentury, UKiirp*)<l the place of flhnnty/.;ilft iDivi jalnk, 
Kistna dibtrie .) in trade, which had the aliaF of Cida-rfimlyapnni in the clev.utb iuhI 
iwelfili centuneH of the Christian era. owing to the oxUuiHivo eoabtal trade r-arnod on 
by merchants from the Cola and Pancjya eouutries visiting that port. 
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lay prostrate at the feet of the advancing invaders,” and was annexed 
to the Rocoxla kingdo n. Tnis is indirectly corroborated by literary as 

well as epigraphical evidence. The statement, made in the Ra^sayra- 

mdhabu-am, a San.skrit work on Rhetoric, written by Singama Nay aka If 
of the Rbcerla family, that his father Anavota Nayaka I constructed a 
flight of .steps to the sacred mountain of Srisailam and made it 
accestsiWe to p/fgHms, .suggests ini/irect/y that that holy place was 
in dueled in their dominion. 


Mada,f brother of A/javota, marched further east into the kingdom 
of the liecjdis, accompanied by his cousin Kathari NdgS ^djaka* 
AiictvoUi Jdeijdi was ready with his forces to give fight to the enemy* 
The Vaiiisaeoli states that Milda, after crossing the iCrsna, attacked the 
Heddi king Anavota at Darinalakdia, defeated him in battle, a/id put him 
to flight in the same manner as Arjuna drove away Durybdhaiia while 
attempting to lift Virata’s cattle. Anavota abandoned his arms and 
war material, and took to his heels. He also appears to have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy ; for, it is stated that Naga JSayaka released the 
Ueddi king Anavdta, having imprinted, on his back, the marks of his 
ownlahchana ” as a sign of defeat. Consequent on this victory, tlie 
liGcexla chiefs assumed the characteristic [{eddi titles, such as 
Jagadobhagamda, Saiigrama-Dhanahjaya, Rayavesyabhujanga** etc , and 
made them their own. 

IS. Anna Kf'ddi, one of tho brotliers of Proluya Wnui and thr iniflc of A mi vent Il.-dtii, 
aoi'iiis to have boi n bliiin in the fi^ht with tiu.'bo Kct'i rla princ s in tho courh*' 
of thib oaiiijMiRii. Xone of tin' C\/fu versos in tho rnn’/.s i/rfi// I'llu les fo tliis event 
except the Ainavolii inscription of Anavota Nayakii. Tlie porlion containing the 
v-Tse iiileiTini' to this event, in rhe estanipnge in the epigraphical eolleetion in th“ 
Andhra lJniv^T.■^ily, is dainagi'd. It appears however from this vero' that Anavotii . 
r 1(!W Anna nrpji or .Anna Riajdi arnl ruled the region of the Krsna and the 
(n'^davarl. 'I’lie r< tiding of the verse in question is however doubtful, and lias to l>e 
verifiod from a fresh estainpage before aceepting trie 8l<iiernent about Anne Keijdi 
as a faeti. 

- Vide, Intrftd. * H/ifiiiryinras7iah,iLaf nni. 

His hrothor Ala bi Nayaba also is crodikod *with the eonstrnetion of steps to 
.VriVailam (Vide, V"V. Cv., p, irl). 

*20. VI. Vin., Verse Kl. 
ai. Ibid, verse 61. 

22. Ibid, venso SO, 
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The Tehifjn poet, Vennelakanti Stiranna, in the introduction to 
his poem F? 7 alludes to on incident which was probably 
connected with Annavota Redcli's war with the }\'Gco]rhi chiefs. Anna- 
vota Reddi, accordinf^ to this work, met in battle near Ainardvati, a 
rahufff (cavalier), Kesablittpa by name, inflicted a crusliing defeat on 
him, and having sjmrcd his life, chased Inmaway”. The identity of 
this Kesabhripa is yet nnknown. The above incident, if it had taken 
place during the struggle with tlie Recerla cidefs, as seems likely, 
since it was fought near AniartVvati (Daniiiilakdta or Dharanikola), 
shows that Anavota also was successful in some enwagemont, though 
the war finally terminated in his defeat. 

The victories of the Kocerla chiefsf Mlldd Nayaka and his cousin 
Nagil Kiiyaka over Anavota Reddi, mentioned in the Catu verses, appear 
to have been wofi by them in one and the same battle. In spite of 
success in battle Mnda was not able to occupy any portic/U of the coastal 
territory of the Reddi kingdom. Dharanikota was evidently the 
ol)jective of his attack ; hut the town did not even tcunporarily fall into 
bis hands. It may be worth mentioning here tliat the course followed 
by the Recej-la chiefs at Dharanikota was quite contrary to the practice 
they usually adopted towards their vanquished enemies. The release of 
Anavota Reddi was indeed a step unprecedented in the annals of the 
Recerla family. These considerations come in the way of our accepting 
the Catu verses in tlie Vdi'nsuvali at tlieir face value. It seems, however, 
true that the Reddis lost a considerable slice of tlieir territory in the 
west in tlie S'rTsailam province. 

Anavota Reddi was not allowed to reign in peace even after the 
war with the Padrua Velamas. The rapid expansion of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom in the south and the south-west threatened the security of 
Kondavidu. While Anavota was involved in struggle with his enemies 
in the east and the west, the kings of Vijayanagar wore consolidating 
their power in the coastal tract. The fort cf Udayagiri had already 
become their strongbolfl in the east. It served as an excellent military 
base to carry on further their work of aggrandizement. AnavOta’s 
entanglements with the BahmanT Sultans and the H^cexla kings left 
his kingdom comparatively weaker than before, and provided 

-Vn. Pr„ I. 
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Vijavanagtr an eTcell< nr opportunity lo extend its power in the east. 
The Vijayanagar n.orarch Bukkaraya I did not let go this opportunity. 
He led an expedilioii into th” eastern cruntry to t e ■ on i o e 
KrsnS. The Vijayanagar records, found in the taluks in the eastern 
half of Knrnool district and in the nortberii-most divisions of Podih and 
Dar.riof Ntillore dis!riot, altest to this fact. As indicated by them 
Bubka J uncJortonk liiis expedition about Saka 1285 86, that is, 1363-64 
A. D., in the very last years ofAnavota’s reign. The kaifiyat of 
lliivvapadii (Duparjn) in the Markapuram taluk of Knrnool district 
states that the Narapati kings of Anegondi, by which term the kings of 
Vijayanagar are moari(, ^became powerful, and conquered that region 
(around Diivvapadii) in Saka 1286, corre.'^poruling to Krodhi. After its 
conquest, the DUpadu pro\ince was entrusted tf) the charge of the chiefs 
of the Bavela family. 


The Vijayanagar kings, in the course of their eastern campaign, 
came into conflict with the R^cerla chiefs who were then in possession 
of the SrTsailam country and defeated them (kiiisequently, the Recejrla 
chiefs hist their possessions tc the south of the Krsna in Kurnooi district. 


Bukka 1 difi not stop with the conquest of the Srisailam area. 
Hifl advance towards tlio east made the position of the Recklis critical 
and AnavAta was not unmindful of it. He apprehended danger not 
only to his kingdom hut also to the town of Addahki, the chief seat of 
his Government. He, therefore, was forced to change his capital from 
Addahki to Kopdavldu, a more impregnable place than the former, in 
the Narasilraopet taluk of Guntur district. Even in the reign of Verna], 
when Addahki was the chief seat of Government, Kundinapura or 
KoTidavTdn was the secondary capital of the Reddi kings. Now Anavota 
strengthened it further and made it his primary capital. The transfer 
of capital from Addahki to Kondavidu is referred to in the Manya- 
mipuram record of AnavAnia, brother of Anavota dated in 
Saka 1286. Since then, Kondavidu remained the capital of the Keddis 
until its fall. 

AnavAta lost heavily in his fight with the Havas of Vijayanagar. 
The limits of his kingdom in the west and south receded considerably 

'Jl, Mack, l/i—S—f)G; Kondvlru kaifiyat. 

From tliD k.^iifiyat of Konduru wo learn that Bukkaraya, after his ri tuni from the 
I'afiteni campaign, granted the village of Kopdurii, on the i^anks of the Papaghni 
in the Mulikinadu lo his garu Candrabhusipacarya in s^^ka 1202, corre.spoTiding 
to the cyclic year Sadharana. 

25. Miwk. ^Uck. 15 G -li), Duvvapflin kaifiyat, 

26, Eliot’s Collection, Voi, \ pp, 270 ff. 
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and the fortune of the HecUli kin^!=? was at a low ehi). Anavota’s last 
years were thus clouded by defeat and disaster, dhey were (tuito in 
contrast with tlitt early ye*irs()f his reiyin, some of whicVi were probably 
punctuated with victories in the north of tlie Krsna. Just at a time 
when the armies of \ ijayanajrar were penetrating iiito the heart of 
the Reddi kingdom, Anavota appears to have passed away. TJis rei^n 
came to a close in the early months uf i;hi4 .\.l)., i. e in S’aka His 

latest known record, the Kolluru ^rant, hi‘ar< the date of S'aka 128(). 

Anavota was a ^reat soldier and fought many hattles during 
his rei^n as well as in his father's. I4y his prowess and bravery he 
earned the proud name of Vir -.Vnnavdia. He associated Idmself with 
his father in the administration of Ids kinp:dom oven while he was 
youUK. H.nd practically bore tlio w’holo hnrdi'n of the stati' in the last 
years of his father's rule. He strove' hard to estalilish order in the 
country and to revive the dltitmui ot tiu' land. He is described in the 
records of his brother Anavema as or.o who, on succi'odin^^ to the 
throne, made the kin^^dom free from enemies, and ruled the earth 
virtuously. He is said to have j^rafited many (/r//-o//a/Y?,s' to brahmans, 
made several tlanns or gifts descrihod by Hemildri, and instituted 
many salrjs or feeding houses in places of pilgrimage. Ho took great 
interest in the welfare of the people. Anavota gave an impetus to 
trade by repealing the unjust laws bearing on it, and thereby not only 
earned the gratitude of merchants hut also improved the wealth of the 
cou ntry. 

The limits of the kingdom of Kondavtdn at the time of Anavdfca’s 
death cannot be well-defined. S<miG verses in tlio records ot his 
successor Anavema state that he ruled the Andhra country 

extending from the east of Snsailam to the sea and to the 

M^khala mountains *' in the north. Kalifiga, though compiered by 
Anavota, was not, as stated lietore, under his firm grip. Another 
record'' also of A navema states that, An.ivoba protected the country 
extending from the hanks of the Krsna to tlie hanks of the (lodavarF 
after conquering it from iiis enemies. Plowcver, from the evidence 
available to us, it mav not be possible to accept this statement. It 

does not therefore seem pro])er to say that Anavota's dominion extended 
far beyond the KrSna in the ea'^t at the time of his death. 


*27. Ep. Tnd , V^ol XXF, p. 27H. 
2S. C. P. No.. 0 of lOn-22. 

14 
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APPENDIX. 

THE COI)A CHIEFS OF ERUYA. 

The ancient territorial (]ivisi(»n of Kjrnva comprised portion.s 
of t[)o present Nellore, Knrnool and Guntur districts, f]rijva seems to 
he the contracted form of tlu' term iJrn-t aiii, which seemN to mean a 
waterslied rcKion between two rlrainap^o areas. Ernva was one of the 
\\uviorlant centres of the dVlimii (’oda chiefs who spread to the north 
and l\\e east, and eatH\>\\s\ns\ new principalities in severil places both 
in 'reliiit^tlncl of the Hyderabad State and tlie coastal districts. TV\ere 
were extetisiv<* colonics of powerful Coda chiefs who held sway from the 
eleventh to the f«njrteenth centuries A. 1). 

'riu* records winch tin* (‘oda chiefs of Ejrnva have left behind 
am very scanty, d'hey do not j^ive us a foil account of the Ejuva 
family. I’he few (3XtaMt records furnish only the names of a few 
chiefs, and rcKister the j^ifts they made to temples or brahman'^. They 
do not help us to reconstruct their history, (jr to determine what 
exa(!tly llieir status was. 

We are chiefly concerned here with the Tolnj^u C5da chiefs of the 
1 ‘iXiiva family, contemporaneous witli the Iteddi kings of Kondavidu. 
Their history is known only from two copper-plate grants, so far dis¬ 
covered, namely, the Madras Museum plates of Coda Fhaktiraja and the 
Rajahmundry Museum plates of lus son, Annadeva (kldu, and a few 
litJiic records of the latter chief. 

The Madras Must^um plates' of Bhaktiraja record the grant of the 
village of Kandvakolami at the holy place of S^rTs'aila in Saka 1278 to 
Vis vt^s'vara hrahmacarin when the king had been there “ in the course 
of his wanderings througli the country, undertaken with a desire of 
conquering the four (]uartors. ” The object of the Rajahmundry 
Museum plates ’ is to register the grant (^f the village of Tj ttamaganda- 
Codannadevavaram situated at the confluence of the rivers, Gafiga and 
Pinnasani in V'lT-axinarylu to some brahmans. Of the above two grants, the 
latter furnishes much historical information about tiie donor as well as 
his father. The former does not mention even a single historical fact 
regarding either the donor or bis predecessors. In fact, these are our 
only sources to know something about these two Eruva chiefs, 
Bhaktiraja and his son, Annadeva Coda, who wore contemporaneous 

1. J. O. K.. Vol. V, pp. and pp. 383-330. 

•j. Kp. Ind., Vol. NXVl. pp. 11 i> ; .1. A U. R ^ V I 1. pp. 172 iT. 
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with the RecUlis of Kondavidii. Both the grants combined furnish the 
following genealogy of rhe donors. 

A nneinanihu 

I 

i^riiva lihima alias Nalla Bhima 
ni. Prolaiiihika 

I 

Dama in. Laksmi 

\ 

^oina m. Slirani\>\ka 

I 

Oahgadh.ara in. [rngiiinhika, 
daughter of Kaniahhupa of the liUiiar 
race and sister of Voi'igahhupa 

i 

Kamaraja alias Bhaktiraja (S'. 1278) 

m. Aaneinaihha. 

I 

Annadeva Coda 
rii. Irugamhika 

I 

\Aral>hcidra 

According to the gcmcaiogy given al)(>ve, I'lruva l>hiina or Nalla 
Bhiina is the first known chief of this branch. Since he was removed 
from Bhaktiraja hy five generations he may he assigned to the middle of 
the thirteenth century. From what is known of liiin ho appears to 
have been a powerful chief. An inscri])tion •' at Taljaprodduturu in 
Cuddapah district gives an account o( his conquests. It states that he 
con(iuered Vlsarinfidu, (^Jakragot| irn, Manniya, Vadde Tekkali, 
Manthena, Vengi, Kalingam and other countrie-^. There are some Cafn 
verses extolling I\t;uva Hhima’s military exfdoits, of which the conquest 
of Visarinadu is one. He could not have made such extensive 
conquests by himself, a petty chic ftain. He must have followed his 
suzerain lord who might have subjugated these countries. At 
the time of Kujruva Bhima ihe Andlira country was under the 
rule of Ganapatidcva, the Kakatiya monarch of Waraiigal. Oanapa- 
tideva, as we know, invaded the eastern country as far as Kalihga. 
Raja Nayaka’s inscri[)tious both at, Daksjiram^ in P]ast Godavari 
district and at tJpparapalli Mn the Waraiigal district hear evidence to 
the fact of Ganapali’s conquest of Kalihga. Eruva P>huua, probably 
his subordinate, f<>llowed Ganapatideva and distinguisiied liimsidf in 
his eastern campaifcrn. 

8. hhitrati., XV. i p^. 1 17 iT. 

4. S.I.L, Vol, No. 1117, 

6- Hyderabad Arohat'olof’ieHl Stri'/K, No. Ill, pp, Pj ff, 
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We know n'>ihin;/ u.O'm/I Jjis >nr‘cessors niihl we come to Kama- 
raja, son of Oan^adhara. His fi( vocion (<> Siva entitled Kamaraja 

to the more popnlur name i'>baktiraja. He married Anneniamba and 
had by her a son nuDn^d An/ia(iovd iThjn. From the Tehigu work, 
SivotilanlnHam, we c\;m(j to kn^Av ihat Ihiaktiraja had another son 
named (kxla Bhima or i^hijiial ih^a/ w li-. marriefl a daughter of king 
Anaveina of Kondavnlu. Anmideva ('oda and C'nda Biiima were 
probably step-l)r<jthers. 'I hi? tornnM niaiTi(d j)rineess Irugaihbika, sister 
of Pinnundirrtja and daiight(u' of Sn Hakravaidi of the Solar race 
belonging to the Harita>a-go( raH 


Bhakliraja was a powerful chi.-ftain. His exploits given below 
are rocoiKjted in the Kaj ihmundry Museum plates of his son Annadeva. 

(i) Lvmi while he was young, he d-dealed Boggara and other 
(M)werful Uiuatii! (Muslim) chieftains near (J ulajmmljpura. 

(ii) Ilo overthrow tho CajapuM in„n,,,. h near Pahoarlliarala 
in the east and installed K()p[)ula[)ai i on the thromv 

(iii) Ho Sintra in a l„,ti!o PniKliL near I51iar„nii,ai ipnra. 

ovor Iho .ionioniac forces of Dahani 
K.han in the neighbourhoofi of J’odnhoiKb inir... 


(v) 


He overcanio \n —Anavota near the town of SiTr 


“a Va ram. 


lOa likely that ll.cso eve,Us are not nieniioncj in chronological 
on er riu, I, rst of the exploits of Khaknraja given above probablv 
refers to the umeot the Mnsunnri cloef Prolava N,.yaka, the leader of 
the independence moveinenl in tlie en.-iil Andhra eoiuitrv ft is 
probable that Bhaktiraja, even while ho wa^ young, took an ainive part 
in freeing the country Iron, the Mns|„„ ,„ke. The ,,.rann chief Boggara 
was probably one of the subor.l.nates of Mul.anunad bin Tughla.,. 

Notlung defniiie is k.u.wn about Bl,akt„aj i s victory over the 
lajapati, and the restoration ot Koppulapati to thp throne. 

C. Vitlo. CliHptor. VIl, ApjioiiiPix. 

7. Kp, lucl., Vol. XXVl, pp. 11 lY. 

ts taly: n ; • ,dr':: ;‘r r 

mmuh»ofNov„mtor.,naia,msry.orros,«.,ai.^ U. un,l fuXa 7eicST'' xlie 

. 

Tuesday «.el .bat of ,ho lanor, fausya fanmanu, 

month of KnniUtlot snot fall on Ttu^sday. I.tit on the 

(■laar In ihc inarripiion ih.' tithi imisi bav i.'.-ii wmirlv r ■. i 
,.s'u.d.,S„.s.,.a,.of U, T,.n,b,. Ku.lU 

A. a. Nove.„,«r,5,andrba.of.bc,anvriaia54 A. t.HaiuJ.y^dlbuX^^^ " 
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To i(ientify the chief Siiiga, the adversary of Bhaklirlija is a 
pr()[)lein ; for, tliere are two chiefs of this name known till now who 
were conte!npt)raneous with Bhaktiraja. Of these, <)ne was the Kecejrla 
chief, 8ih<^anui Kayaka (T Bajukonda, son of Ddca Nayaka, and the 
other Sdh^aya ^\iyaka, l)rother of Muininacli Nayaka of Koxnkoiuja. It 
is difficult to determine the opponent of Bhaktiraja who was defeated 
at Bharanii)atil)nra, since this village is unidentifiable. The identity 
of Dabarii Khan also is unknown. Pcdakondapura, the place wliere 
l^luiktiraja defeated his foe, seems to be identical with the village 
of the same name, now uninhabited, in the Bhadracalam taluk of 
East Godavari district. 


Bhaktiraja’.*! victory over Anavota at Suravaram has been already 
alluded to in the text of this Ohapter. 

Bhaktiraja’s date of death is not known. The Mackenzie niduu- 
scripts and the fj HUil records preserve a very faulty copy of Annadeva 
(Coda's Itajamahondravaram stone inscription ' which furnishes S'aka 
1259 as the date of his coronatioji- The original stone, on which this 
inscription was incised, is now lost. The cyclic year corresponding to 
tlie S'aka year is given as Prabhava which is evidently a mistake; for, 
it corresponds to S'aka 1288 and not to Saka 1259 as given in the copy. 
As the first two figures and the last one of the Saka year in the copy 
are 1, 2 and 9 it is obvioms that the Saka year was 11^89 (current) which 
appears to he the Ct rrect date of Annadeva’s coronatio/j. On the basis 
of this record Annadeva C/oda’s father Bhaktiraja may he said t(j have 
been alive till Saka 1289 (1366 A.D.). 


Hq-^Sg 


0. Mack. Mfts. 15- 


:iG, p. 175 ; 15—4—4. ]). 231. 
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A N A Y J-; M A 

( Cir l;io4 A.O. to Cir. 1386 A. J). ) 

Anuvntd had a son nann'd K innuruf^iri. As he was probaI)ly too 
you/)^ U) hold the so(‘|)lro of fin* kin/^dorn, AiiHvr)hi s brotl)er Anavonia 
succeeded to the thrnuc. The records ‘ of Anavenia state that be was 
t.h« stdf-chosen lord of the wealthy daniscd of the kingdom, Ixajijn- 
^rii‘a/ii<nusi'<ifi(tni(nr(flth, a/id ffiat he f>ore its burden after the deatii 
of his l)rot}H‘r. The* tcM-in Rajii(ih'iraimivisvay(n}ivar<tp(ttih suggests that 
A navoma came to tlie throne, not by his owr. right and just claim but, 
by the choice of the nobles (d' his kingdom. lie was eulogised in his 
Snsaila ,71 record " as /\\ijf/ar./f/iar<///t(i/jtsf:<n/a/iii/({r(il(il)(ikindi/(ilyis(fuhlid(j(/a, 
one vvlm had tfie good fortune to be chosen king by the sweet 
goddess of the state. These passages make at least one thing clear, tliat 
he was chosen king in succession to his brother, AnavOta. It might be 
tbat the ministers, commanders, and nobles of the kingdom realised the 
.had piight to which the Ftrddi kingdom was reduced at the time of 
Anavo^a’s death by tlie extension of the Vijayanagar power in the 
south-west and the llecerla king'^im in the north-west, and did not 
proliably viinv with lavour the accession of the young prince* Knmaragiri 
at that critical juncture. '1 heir sole aim and object must have been the 
protection of the kingdom at any cost, for, they had nurtured it from 
its inception. Anavema was Anavdta’s brother He stood h}^ his 
brother in his weal and v\ 00 , and took an active part in many of the 
battles which his hrotlier had fought. Fie would be a very bappy 
choice; for, he might rotriovo the honour and gl<iry of the Reddi kingdom. 

It is likely that these considerations stood foremost in their minds, when 
they elected Anavema as their king in succession to .\navr)ta. 

Anavema couM hav(' placed the young prince on tiio throne and 
ruled tl>e kingdom as Ins regent, lint he does not -leem to have 
approved of this idea. Me must have felt, tlnil those were times when 
the kingdom retiuired a strong and independent ruler at the helm who 

1. I'.p. hut., Vol. XXl. pp j()*) 1V P.i-i Jini u vO'MMt; C.l’. No. of 

a. Kp. doll., No, JO of lOir;. 
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ruled it as an alisoliite monarch in his own right, rather than as the 
I)rince*s regent. His view prevailed and the ministers and noi)les lent 
their full support to him. As a conseqiioiice, AnavtMiia ascended the 
throne and hecanio king of the Kondavidu kingdom. 

it is likely there was a party favouring Prince Kiimaragiri. They 
were evidently too weak to press their cdaiins and tight out his cause. 
The circumstances of the Hedrji kingdom w(T(^ none too propitious 
and probably the tender age of the >omig prince was not an encouraging 
factor. Tliough meek in early years of Anavema's reign, the party of the 
prince gathered strength as years rolled by. Anavota’s l>rother-in-!aw, 
Kataya Reddi, and his ne()hew and son-in-law, Vdma Rtoldi, had to agree 
to Anavema’s succession nr,der the existing circumstances and to 
extend their co-operation to h m, though unwillingly. Anavema’s 
career of conquest and restoration of the prestige and glory of the 
Keddis must have won him strong and powerful supporters and 
weakened the hostile section at home, fven if it did not actually bring 
them over to his side. 

When Anavoma came to the throne, most of the toritory which 
was conquered by his predecessors, Verna 1 and Anavota, through 
years of heroic fighting and able diplomacy, was lost to the Reddis and 
passed into other hands. Vijayanagar l)ecame more powerful than 
before with her recent conquests, and was the mistress of the country 
extending from the eastern to the western seas and as far as Madura 
in the south. In the north the fertile valley of the Pennar and the 
STisailam country to the south of tlie Krsna were again hers. 

This was the situation when Anavoma took the reins of the 
kingdom into his hands His records and CdUi verses bear evidence to 
the fact that he [irovod himself worthy of the choice made by the nobles 
in electing him as tlieir king, and that his reign was one of increasing 
success and prosperity. 

Like those of his brother Anavota, Anavdma’s in.scriptions, ' so 
far discovered, are few in number, about a dozen and a quarter in all. 
Of these, his copper-plate grant.s and stone inscriptions, recording gifts 
of villages to brahmans and hi.s charities to temples, do not furnish any 
historical facts relating to his reign. Tliey merely contain (‘ulogies 
of Anavema, and his predecessors Verna and Anavota, and allude to 

8. Of thof5o, eight are copper-plat*; rccordfl, namely, i. Drjjavaram, ii. Ippiigallu, iii 
Parcani Trindiparni, iv, Vanapalli, v. Naf|upurii, vl. ^ranyarnapiiram, vii KoJluru, 
ami viii. P.'dacoiakuru. Copies of the last three records aw* pn’worved in the Lwal 
recor ds luid the Klliol’R enUeetion 
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their relij^ious works in general. A notable exception among these is 
his t^ris'dilarn record, an important document. J Ids stone inscription 
does not, however, deviate from the conventional melbod of describing 
each reign as d) the copper-plate records. In addition, it furnishes a 
long list of titles or hiruda.s of Anavufna, some of which are no doubt 
hereditary ones; hut, there are some new ores also, wliich roughly 
indicate the events of his reign. Ilrider this category come the titles 
EajdmaliTnuirti Mit'ovddildnngar— adi b(ihin)}dh(i ^ sthoioduuja - voi'ga 
otdfildfxf IJaldraiiid (a Balar 3 .ma in tearing asunder the many kinds of 
sthdlndurgaH like Kajamahefidra, Niravadya and other cities), and 
SagiiVd (tdutdidv tidlildr .sangnnid sdfcdhi jalddurgd ^adJunut - Ragh uraifta 
(a Kaghurflma in subfluing all the Jdlffdurgds ^Itu^ted at the confluence 
of the sea and the WHt<‘rs of the Gautain). These point out to 
Ana Verna’s successful «'xpedition to the country north of the Krsna, and 
to his victories won in many battles and forts captured in the Godavari 
region. 'I'he Keddi kings, from the very i)cginning of their rule, were 
particularly desirous of bringing the whole of the coastal strip, 
extending from the Eastern gdiats to the sea and as far as SirhbachaJam 
in the east under their domination. This tract, mainly watered by the 
rivers Godavari and the K/snii, is a fertile plain that constitutes itself 
into a googra])hicai unit. The fight for the throne after the death 
of (^oda Bhak'tiraja between his sons Coda Bhlnia and Annadeva seems 
to have afforded Anavcma an early opportunity to realise this old 
ambition. 

Asweknov, Anavema was related to Codu Hhaktiraja. His 
sister was given in marriage to the latter’s son, Codi Blimia. Coda 
Bhaktirflja had another son, named Annadeva C'oda who was a powerful 
and a nhitdoij^ priric:', Both (^dda Bhfma and Annadeva Coela aspired 
for the throne after tfie death of their father, in the internecine war 
which followed Bhaktiraja’s death. Annadeva secured a measure of 
success. The extent of territory, to which Annadeva succeeded, is known 
from his Rajahmiindrv record.^ It refers to the many districts of the 
kingdom over which Annadeva held sway. Prominent among these 
were the BhimavrOli Sima (tdie district of Hhrmavroln, i o , Blimmvaram, 
West (todavari district), and Venginadu (the territory surrounding the 
ancient town of Vehgi) It is reasonable suppose that during the 
last years of Anavdta Reddi’s reign these countries were under the 
rule of Coda Bhaktiraja, After his death, Annadi^va Coda, probably 
ousting his brother Coda Bhima, usurped the throne for himself 
and ruled his paternal kingdom independently. The authority of the 
Reddi kings ceased beyond the river Krsna in the east. It does not 
seem improbable that Coda Bhinia repaired to Kondavidu to get 
4 . Mack, Mds., No. ir> I i. p. j;>l, oiid No. ;» "in. p. 175. 
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Anavema s help to recover his paternal kingdom. Anavcma took this 
opportunity to re-conquer the coastal region beyond the Kfsna in the east 
which had slipped away from che control of the Reddi kings. He set 
out with his army to reduce Vehgi and otiier districts in the t>5davari 
region, and particulary to chastise AnnalTv i Ooja. By espousing the 
cause of Coda BhTma, Anav^ma was able to secure the support and 
loyalty of some of the former’s relatives, the local Reddi nobles of the 
family of Dodda Reddi whirli prove<l invaluable in reducing the 
forts of Rajamahendravaram, Kornkonda and others in their 
neighbourhood. 

Anar'f>7)in\^ cmnpaignfi : 

The eastern campaign of Anav.lma was more thin a success. 
The SVisailam record throws much light on this campaign. It does not 
describe it in detail. Nevertheless, the long prasasti of Anav( 5 ma 
tn this inscription contains, stated already, some new titles 

indicative of his conquests presumably, in this campaign, A 
study of this record enables us to know that Anavema, after 
crossing the river Kr^rna, pushed on victoriously as far north as 
Kalinga. 


Of all the title.s of Anavema in this record, the first that claims 
our attention is DliidurgavibltaUi, the breaker of the fort of Divi, or 
Dvipa. We do not know if Anavema inherited this title from his 
brother Anavota, or if he re-conquered DTvi if it had slipped 
away from the Reddi control after his brother’s death, and was 
justified in laying claim to that title anew. As the whole of 
the eastern region conquered by Anavota. slipped a vay from the 
possession of the Reddis, it seems reasonable to suppose ihat AnavCma 
re-conquered Divi also from the local <d)ieftaius who defied the Reddi 
authority. 


Anavema, thereafter, subdued Vefigit adu, or the district of 
Vehgi, Its eastern half, as noted in tlie prtjvious chapter, was undei the 
rule of a dynasty of princes who claimed dosceet from the Iksvakus of 
the solar race. Their capital was Suravarapattana, in the Nujavhi taluk, 
Kistna district. Tammaraja and his son Undiraja or Undisa, whose 

5. Dotlda one of the five sons 01 Perumandi Redd of the Duvuri family, h<ul 

three sons AnnavrCU, KoU and Alladn. Alhula Reddi married the daugKi. r of 
Koma^i Vema's eou-in-law, Co<Ja Bhima- 

IS 
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grant*' is datod in S'aka 1304, were the contempoi aries 
After conguerirg Uiese prif»ces of the solar drnasty, i- 

to the northern V@ngT whic-h formed part of the dominion o i. ii j 
Coda. The preamble in th- Srl^a-lam record of Anavenia does not allude 
to his congiiest of Vehgl. Vet, tlie reference therein to t e cap ure 
Kiravadyapr^lu itself points ont to his subjugation of that coun ry, in 
which that fort lay. 


Niravadyaprolu, now known as Nidadavolu in West tO( avari 
district, was a f inioiis strong fort of the Eastern Oalnl^y^ times. ter 
the shifting of the capital from the Andhra to the Dravida country ly 
Kulottuhga <’od?i J, each of the later ( Aliikya princes became t e 
governor of a, iuc.al forf and held sway over its dependencies Of 
(^flhkyan forts Viravadyaprolo was one. Its rulers made their political 
position sfrr)ng hy <‘ontracting marriage? illiances with the neigbbminng 
feudatory families, hke the flat hay a princes of K (inamandala . ese 
(/ajnkya princes w(‘re reduced to vassalage by (ranapatideva o t e 
KilkfitJya fnniily during his eastern campaign. \ et, in accordance 
with the general pol’cy followed in respect of (fie conquered princes, 
Ganapatideva gave his daughter findramadovi in marriage to prince 
Viralihadra ** of the Oahikya family of .Viravadyaproln, and secured 


n. (\ p.. No. Id of i;)i7 IS. 

TIoh fijrant fdriiiHhf'n tlio followins^ gcnoalo^y of cliiofg of the solar line 

hploni’iiijs; to (.he Ilaritawi fjoirn. 

I >t \ jii.i jji 

I 

l.^iidis'a (I) m. Bimmidi'vl 

rMMiMiRriia Ml. V'lramadovi 

I'lKliraia (11) tn. ltn(lrjuMad<'\i 'of the Manavyasa gotra) 

(donor) 

lTintii..ji II 1 , 0 ’.in(<''l till* villa;:;.' of liivul-iparti foij.siKtiug of •ighty shares to 
l.r.tlnMMMs in ootT.'spondiro; to tlio rvolir yoar Dtii'n 1 m hhi. on Thursday, the 

(.•nth tiihi ot (Jir l.ri.jhi half of (he tnonih of Ma-^ha Thr was, on this 

oct'iisioM, snvn iTM.vi I'n.jis'apuratn, prol.aMv afr.or i!u> kin;;. '1 he Kriolish oiiuivalent 
<d tiu' dal.' i.-> : ' h .l:uiMiir> . Id.'' ’ A.l>. I hv oihi'r villiges, wlin h Uiuliraja is statod to 
have KniM?.. .! as otj-.th.irn'< to hr.ihman.s. ar^ Gupav:irani, Tvoiiikapalli, Cot vukauma. 
Kas'flfxaJn. (dniapalli. Vipparin. Katlaparrn. Bbaiidarupalli. Karikarlapalli, Thgu. 
tuiu, Kondriiprolu, Kcilakntlu, NidiimramirU. Pallivada. ParuihSalli. (ludaparru, 
T.indipa. rn and ih^Taiulipalli. Most, of these villages are found in "the 
West (rodavari distrif’t I ho r.'. ord .dofos with th.* signature of Pe la Uiuliraja and 
N ongu. 1 he former seems to l>e the papular unm • of tlie donor. Then* is no reference 
to atiy of the Roddi kings in this record. 

7. S. 1 1.. Vol. V. Nos. Ij4 and Pio. 

P. A. S. P. P., Vol. XX11. (108.s\ No. 1 ; F.p. ( oil.. No. 318 of 1021. 
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their friendship and co-operation in his further poliiical endeavours and 
in the administration of the coiuitry. Niravadyapjolii remained a 
Kakatiya strunj<hold until the subjiiKarion of the TeluKii country by the 
Muslims. Anavota Heddi also must have subjugated the fort of 
Niravadyaprolu in the course of his Kalinga campaign, though this 
fact is not noticed in any of his records, or iliose of his descendants. 
After northern VOhgi came iinder tiie control of Annadeva Coda» 
Niravadyaprolu became one of his chief strongholds. 

Annadeva Coda must l^ave fought here desperately with 
Anavema. as the loss of tliis fort meant practically the loss of iiis 
kingdom. Anavena, however, succeeded in capturing the fort 
ultimately. Witli the fall Niravarly ii)rohi the principality of 

Annadeva Coda toll into the hands of the invader. The i)aiK*ity of 
Annadeva Coda’s records, virtually until Saka 1326, loads us to conclude 
that he was dispossessel ot his kingd<);u and (irivon away. It is likely 
tliatAnavema declared Coda Rhima chief of that principality, and 
installed him in that olfico. 

Tile capture of the strong fort of Niravadyaiirbln facilitated the 
conquest not only of the dominion of Anuad'va (k'xja hut also of the 
fertile deltaic tract, comprising districts like Panara and Kona which lay 
between, or in the vicinity of, the Vas'istlia and the (Jantami, the two 
main branches of the (to lavari. 'rnis region consisting of some strong 
jaludurgaa^ situated at the confluence of the waters of the (I-aiitami with 
the sea, was included in the douiinio i of the Maneikonda cliief, 
Mummadi Nayaka and his lirothers who must liave opposed in vain 
the invading Rcddi armies. 

Anavema succeeded in occupying Panar;i, Kona and other 
countries in the lower (rolrivan region. Ills Naduphni grant ' rlated 
in 1374 A.J^., his Palivela and Dakshar-un “ inscriptions dated in 
1377 and 1381 A. D. re-[)ectividy, and his Vanapalli plates '* dated in 
1381 A.l>.,—all attest to the fact of his complete conqucist of tliis deltaic 
area. 


Tlie route followed bv Anavoma Reddi in this triiinijilia! march 
may probably be traced with the help of tin* records mentioned above. 
After Capturing the fort of Niravadvaprolu and the upper region lying 
along the southern bank of the Godavari. Anavema appears to have 

Kp. hifl.. Vo\. ITr. pi». IT. 

10. S. T. L. Vol V. No. ] lo. 

11. iri.l., Vnl. IV, No. ]:179. 

JL2, Kp, loO,, Vol. Ill, pp. .09 ff. 
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gone to the easier., low couiiiry where ie. was easy, as is even to-day, 

to cross the Vasistha a„d th- Gauta.ni and to get at Rajamahendravaram. 
Subduing the I’anara coin.lry he cros-ied the Vasistlia, and overran the 
KAnamnK.lala. This ir.et at the end of the course of the Godavari, 
which wav, by nature, tlie region of the jiihi(hirgas, or forts whose 
strength lay in the deep exjianse of water around, submitted to the 
Keddi rule again. .AnavSnia s.-cnred. in thi.s campaign, the co-operation 
of Home of the Hohdi nr,hie:- like Kat iye Rcddi II and Maraya Redd. If. 
sons of MAraya I and grardsor.s of Kataya I, and Dodda Reddi and 
his brothers of the Dnvi;ri family, s(.nie of whom were his close 
relatives. Of these KilfayaReddi II ha.) the significaiet title ot 
:ialod„r,iomnlta" hecans.; of his special skill in reducing the iatodnrgos. 

Anav*j/iia, niter croHsiiif^ t ho (ioffTivan, laid sieg’e to K.cljainahsn- 
(Iravarfl/M, the strongest fnrt on the eastern f)anlc of that river. Tt was 
the chief stron/^hold of Mumniadi IVayaka. thoiif?b Kdriikonda was his 
formal caiiital. Affer a severe strnprglo between the contending armies, 
the fort of Rn jama bond ravaram capitulated, and the MaSeikonda chiefs 
tendered their submission to the Rc.ldi monarcli. The reduction of the 
iiil(tdui'(j(\H in the deltaic region and tlio capture of the sfhalaihjrfjas, like 
Rajamah^ndranagara and Niravadyanagara, is indicated by his titles 
in the S'risttilan) record, alluded to before. 

The fall of btvjainahrindranaKara paved the way for the 
reduction of the country turtiv r east. 'The victorious Reddi armies over¬ 
ran the eastern couniry up to Siihbacbalam in Southern Kalihga. This 
part of the countiy wa^ rough and wild, and the impenetrable 
forests and inaccessible mountain-; utTorded excellent protection for 
the in<inn<‘ chiefs or \ irasiUnantas who ruled the primitive folk of 
that region. These tminn*. chiefs were a fierce and uncontrollable 
lot, and a constant terror to the frontiers of the more settled 
kingiloms round about. Their pillaging expeditions were many into the 
peaceful dominions v)t their neiglihours But they could not be got at, in 
their mountain lairs and so escaped all ('.hastisemeiit It was held a great 
feat of valour in those days lor a king to have reduced any one of these 
wild chieftains. It was their country, the whole of it, that Anavema over¬ 
ran in his eastern campaign after the capture of Rajamahendranagara. 

Pithapuram was once the capital of a line of VIrasamantas called 
Koppulas, whose territory, known as A ndhrnL havd fnumdala, extended- 
from the i»anks of the Ciautami to Kalinga in the north. Later on, 
these princes were driven to the north by the Maheikonda chiefs of 
K^^xukooda. and they settled finally in the region around Tuni. 

X3 A S. P. Vol. No i; I3p. Ind. Vol. IV :.App.oi lix t.T th: Toiiaramiuji plates) 
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Contiguous with the (iominion of the Koppula chiefs lay another 
kingdom, the territory of the descendants of ihe Eastern Calukya 
prince, Beta Vija\aditya, who was expelled from Vehgi by his cousin 
Talapaiaja during the tenth century A. D. Later on, these Oaiukya 
princes set up a small kingdom, of which Elamahci (Yeliamanchili in 
Vizagapatam district) was tlie capital. Their inscriptions recording 
their benefactions are mostly found in the Dharmalihgesvara temple 
at PanCddharala and its neighbouring villages Of these Cllukya 
princes/^ Upendra IV, s(»n of Cennesvara whose inscriptionis deted in 
Saka 1294, and probably his paternal uncle, Upendra V, son of Uplmdra 
JH, were the contemporaries of Anavoma. 

Like the Calnkyas of Ehimahci there were other local chiefs, 
the Matsya princes of Oddadi who flourished in the soutlHun Kajiiiga 
rejjion during this period. Oddadi in the ViravaJli taluk of Vizaga- 
patarn district was their captital. From a study of their records so far 
discovered, we and that Vira Arjiinadeva of this line, son of Jayanta, 
was a contemporary of Anavema, and that his dates range from S. 1279 
to S . 1303. 

It seems certain that the contemporary chiefs of the above 
dynasties also shared the same fate as the chiefs of Korukonda, and 
became Auavema’s tributaries. Even though Anaverna’s records 
do not refer either to these princes, or to his conquest of their terri¬ 
tories, their subjugation is a fact, since his Srisailani record describes 
him as Simluiailadi-Vinfihynpadcvprai^ihapiia kirli- one who 
planted pillars of fame at Sirnhachalam and other places at 'the foot of 
the Vindhya mountains, ibis fact is furtlier confirmed by Anavoma’s 
inscription * at Sirnhachalam, which registers the grant of the village 
of (lottivada, obtained from the Matsya prince Vira Arjundadeva of 
O ldadi, to god Nfsiihha of Sirnhachalam in fhe Saka year 1297 or 
1375 A. D. The donor was Anaveina’s brahman general and minister 
Cennama Nayaka, son of Naraoidasa (Narayanadasa). King Anavema 
also made a gift of some coins, called (jnvda wadas, to Clod Siifihadrinatha 
for providing some services in the temple. Tuis record enables us to 
know that the eastern or the Kalihga campaign of Anavema came to 
an end by Saka 1297 or 1375 A. I)."' Anavema’s Kalihga campaign 

I t, J^je, Appendix to C!i. VIIf for n brief ticcoinit of tlniW) cbiefs 

15. S.I.r., Vol, Vf. No, 021. 

16. Vile, ApixiDdix to Ch, Vlll. 

17. 8. T. 1., Vol, VI. No. 78>, 

IS. K A )i«vr:na w-Kiius u* l)rtv j coMKtriicfcifd :i Imildi nt? ulso to Sirnhadrin.ii Im in il)»’ 
pro juris :>f the SiihhaciiulHiii teinj 1: and named it Aii%vomaDae;arti after hirinxdf. 
Tlii.«. hnil lini: is refornd tx3 In a reoord (S. 1. 1.. Vol Vq. No. 80(1), (JaU.d in 
l80:-5, .vL Siihhao.hjd.iiu 
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was a thorough success, ijn^ught the country as far as Sihlha- 

chaiain under subjeclion, and made the ruin k chiefs subordinate to the 
kingdom of Xondavidu. 

Affer his return from tins campaign iAnave/na was obliged to 
turn his attention tu the west The Vijriyanagar power was gradually 
encroaching upon the Kondavidn kingdotn. The limit of this penetra¬ 
tion is borne out by two Vjjayaiiagar inscript ious, f)iie, the Maha- 
uandi record dated in Saka of I be Velugoti chief TipparSja^ a 

subordinate of Vijayanagar, and the other, an inscription at Cliangaia- 
vidn in the Ejrnva country dated in Saka i2y4, corresponding to the 
cyclic year, raridhavi. 'I’lie former re<*-or(l confers, on Tippa’s grand¬ 
father (jahgalrajii (ennarajn, the title of “ the hero of the battle of 
Kottacarhikot itlie village of Koccerlakdi i in the bars! division of 
Nellore district). 1 he latter insc.ription registers the grant of the 
village of Vihjanampadn fNarasaraopet taiiik, (iiintiir flistrict) in the 
Vinnk( nda-sirna lo god I’apavinasanadeva by one of tlie Vijayanagar 
generals. 'I'liese two records, which one refers to the scene of battle 
in the Darsi division, and the other, to the gift of a village in the 
Narasaraopet taluk, prove beyond doubt that the Vijayanagar monarch 
Rukka I extended his t(‘rrit')ry almost right into the heart of the 
Kondavidn kingdom. 

Besides the Vijayanagar kings, the princes of Rajukoiuja and 
Dovarakopda also vs ere forging ahead. They raptured Warahgal and 
became the imdisjnited lords of T.‘litigina hetwecm the Krsii l ami 
the Godavari ah )ve the Ghats, 

Auavcma did not forget the humiliation his brother Anavdta had 
sufTered during the Rccorla raid against Uharanikot m. Since the coastal 
region as far as Siiuhachalam in southern K aliiiga in the east was 
secure umier loyal and strong oMicers of ^taU'. Auavcma now i.iunched 
an i*xpe<lition to the wo-it to recover hi- lost possessions 

Tlie \^t»ln(ju[irLirirdtnlidrdh states that Mada Nayaka, <oi\ of 
Sihgama NAvaka f, and brother of Anavota Na\ aka deteateri Anavema 
when the latter attacked him. Contrary to the general practice of 

1<». Kp Coll . No. IT t of l‘.n3. 

20. Murk. AIss,. No. 1.'. :t 11. 

-1 ** J c ^ 

V IdS, 

*_ 

111 VI. \'ni. ihi-> is ill-' only ropTmc.- to JxinR Anavrinu. son of I'lolny » W-nct. 
Ir. fili<»nl<l howtnor lx* ri'in-Mni't omI that kov^ Po(in KN*mati Win,. hIso is refor»»Mi to in 
\hU work AS AnAV( nia. 
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(iesorihiIIJ 3 J this ex)>!nit in nioro than oiu* verse, this sn called victory was 
casually noticed in a lone foot of a verse, which j^ives rise to the doubt 
that Mada may not, after aU, the real vict( r. This suspicion is 
strengthened hy Anavema’s inscription *" at Waziral)ad X'adapalli (in 
Nalgonda district of the FTyderahad State) in the dominion of the Recerla 
chiefs. This inscription, dated in S'aka 1299 corresponding to the cyclic 
year Pin gala, records the building of a tower to the tefnple of god 
Agastyes vara Maluideva and tlie construction tf a randi ciiala^ and the 
graniintr r.f some gifts, for services in the temple, to that god by Kadiyaih 
Pdti Nayaka for the merit of his loni Anamacil Reddi, a brother 
of Anavema Roddi. 1 his record proves that Anaverna scorerl a decisive 
victory over the Kecerla chiefs, and annexe<l to tlie Koridavidu kingdom, 
at least a portion of their dominion lying to the north (d the Krsni\. 
This fact semtis to i)e fnrtlier supported in a way hv another inscription” 
of Annama Nayaka, son of Cilrkuri Ana PhimA Ntiyaka of the 
l)es>itla gdrra at Booniirngadd i (in the same Nalgonda district). As the 
gdtra of the eftief Annama Nayaka is Desatia he seems t») have 
been a member of tlie Desatla cointnnnity. Fiike the Srisailain and 
V^adapalli itiscription s this record also is dated in IMhgala. 'Though this 
inscription does not refer to king Anavema, yet it is likely 
that Annattia Nayaka was one of his subordinate nobles. If this 
surmise is correct, the Hoorugugadda inseription murks the w'estern 
limit of Anavema’s conquests in the Recerla territory. On the 

authority of the two inscriptions cited above, it may tlierefore safely he 
assumefl, in spite of the version in the Vcl/njritivaniuniisnvali^ that 
Anav(!nia was the victor and the Recerla chiefs were the vamiuished. 
Anavema also succeeded in recovering th(j country as far as 

Srisailam from the Vijayanagara rulers during this campaign. His 
Srisailain record^* dated in Saka 1299 bears testimony to this fact. He 
succeeded not only in recovering almost all the original Reddi 
possessions that were lost before, Imt in extending also the autliority of 
the Reddi kings as far as Sinihachaiam in Southern Kalihga. He 
made new' co/Kjuests, and maintained the whole territory intact, 

•J-i. A. R. H. S.. - a.') tlHU F), ApiMoidix. 

‘J3. I T. 1). M . No, U1 i)|>. 71 7*2, 

In the fa<*s.inil'‘ inipn sbion t.hn name of tin; <}blra is clf'ar. The rending nn.snsa 
given in tile text (1. 2; i.> wrong. The grant, rer.ibl^ rt d in thin inscripiion, was ina(h; 
on 'rhiirsday, tho fifn-onth litlil of the bright fortnight of the month of dydslham, 

in the year Pihgahi. Th'' '^'aka yfar is IohI. In Telaiigtf mi S' i) tanaviuln the i^Taka 

year also is given as 1800 (Vide, p. 1G7). 

24. Thn date of this record is Pingala, Magha s'u. di. 7. Wednesday (Gth .Tannery 
1378 A.D.) 
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almost until the en^I of his reign. His (Vlaiiyani^puram grant * dated 
in S'aka 1304, corresponding to the cyclic year Duriidubhi, states 
that Anav^ma ruled justly the country extending fn^n Srisailam (in 
Kurnool district) to Sirhhachalam (in Vizagapatarn dir^trict'. 


Anav^m'i>i Titlrs : 

Anavema*H titles pfinritTinelcntjtiiini^e^inmrniiijrnaravOfmya, be who 
is acquainted with tlie different kinds of gait of elepl)ant8 and the 
means of killirtg them, arnl Prajaparicitiioitnrvulhdpnyo% be v bo is 
versed in the four expedients (namely, negotiation, bril)ery, sowing 
dissension, and open assault in overcoming enemiesi unknown to people, 
furnish the cine to the success be bad in Ins campaigns, and to the 
fact that he was master of a large elephant force, tlie chief of the four 
components of the army. The titles, k^pinkakdli-VPiayt, he who resembles 
in strife a H^rala with his dagger, k^pirilcasdiJiifd, he who has the dagger 
for his help, kura^ala-WiiiKhtya^ a veritable (iarnda with the sword. 
f\(iliyn(ju-BPiala, a veritable Betaja of the Kali age, suggest his high 
qualities of daring courage and valour. By the series of victories he - 
had won, he felt justified in assuming the titles (recorded in his Srisailam 
inscription) vihrfindJfKJVjuranigrhitnnpurajasf/fihu, he who held down 
the lions of his enemy kings in the cage of uis valour, and Vljnyakdnja- 
ralan(tnij(ihhuj(f,^tntnbh(isafhhhrt(iyahdmuvdana, he who was adorned with 
fame gained by chaining the elephant of Victory to the pillar-post of 
his shoulder. After these coiuiuests Anavema made, probably in 
grateful devotion, a gift of hells, surnioiinted by elepliants {(jiijn-gharfm)^ 
to the five holy pLaces <»f Pancararnas, namely, Amnnlrama (Amaravati) 
Diksharam, KsTrarama (Palakol), Kumarrama (Bhimvaram near 
HRinalkot), and Hhinian'lma ■'(Ciudipildi near Bhimav.iram). 

King Ariavuma was the greatest of the Redcli rulers of Kondavidu. 
He came to tdie throne by the choice of the ministers and nobles of 
the state at a time when its fortune was at a low ebb He assumed 
the title mihaniynndkrtfdeiop'ftfabhf'iekos nin rln•nuhTiiuiTujtfn . he who had 
the great good fortune of being crowned king of the glorious Andhra 
country. He repaired the loss sustained by the kingdom jirior to his 
coronation, and enhanced its glory by his contpiests. In his time, the 
power of Kondavidu reached its zenith. It extended from Srisailam to 
the sea, and from Kandukur to Simhachalam. 

Ja. No. Vol. 1, pp. 270 

1 ha oriRiaa^ pintles of this grant are now Inst, A copy of thia inscription is preserved 

In the Elliot's collc('tio7i. 

26. Ep. C’oll., No. 2(1 ol I’ll 
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Anavgma was a just and righteous ruler. He maiDtained and 
protected the agrahnras granted previously to brahmans besides giving 
some new ones. His Ippugallu, Drjjavaram, Naduphru, Vanapalli* 
KollDru, Manyamapurani and Pedachejakurn grants bear evidence to 
this fact. He was famed for his lil)orality and munificence. He 
devoted his wealth chiefly for the encouragement of learned men au l 
gloried in their eloquence and scholarship.He took delight in the 
company of great poets and pleased them with gifts of many thousands 
of gold coins” (bahusahdsra stivnrnddaiui i udo 'iin -nn'.liakavikvont). He 
performed many kinds of ddiuis like hKdundTjdaGanUt kalpatandidna' 
kanakadhardddni and <jdsah(isr(idrina'^. He set up sntras, feeding 
houses, in many holy places and provided for fimr kinds of food. He 
instituted the festival of Vasantamahdtsava or M adanamahotsava, and by 
taking an active part in it he came to be called Vasantanlya, the king 
of the spring.’ It was in Anavdma that the dreams of his tather and 
brother to bring all the coastal region under one sceptre were finally 
realised. He was a Saivite by religion and devoutly worshipped God 
Siva. There are many Cdtu verses extant that were composed in his 
honour, and many traditional stories which speak ol his liberality, ihe 
Telugu poet, Vennelakanti Surana, author of Vi-Tiu h/rdnam extols 
Auavema as one who gave his support to brahmans, his birudas to the 
nobles of the Panta clan, and his naya or political wisdom to bis people'^". 
The results of his just rule are epitomised in a Cdtti verse in Sanskrit 
current in the Telugu country which states that people got good food, 
fine clothes, musk, gold and chowries while he was the king of the 
land, 


2C. Kp. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. G‘i. v. 20. 

27. Ep. Coll.. No. 20 of lOlG. 

28. Ibid. 

29. 

?jj)K<y5o 

oao'^^c c ?^3k-o ’*■—Vn. Pr., (Introd.). 
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-Sr. Sn., p. 50. 
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KUMARAfirilT. 

(Cir. 1386 A. D. to Cir. 1402 A. D.) 

Kurn;iraj^iri Hiiooeeded to (he throne of Koncjavjdu after the 
death of his iinrl(>, A navemn, sotne time about S. 1308 / 1386 A-D. "1 he 
Anaparti ij^rant', his earliest extant record, dated in S. 1312 / 1390 A.D., 
says that he had. by that y<‘ar, friendly relations with the kings of the 
north, east, scjiitli and west. The next record of his reign, the Gopa- 
varani grant ’ contains a verse which states “that Kataya Venna, exal¬ 
ting king Kiirntlragiri to the throne even as 8ri Krsna exalted Dharma- 
raja, caused him to shine’\ that is, made him rule This statement 
suggost.s that Kumdragiri’s succession to tlie throne was not a smooth 
and t)eacofnl one and that ho had to fight for it. 

The records of the Ueddi kings, neither of Kopdavulu nor of 
Rajamaht^ndravararn, furnish us any clue to Identify the opponents of 
Kumriragiri. As already known, Prdlaya Verna had three sons, 
Anavdta, Anainaca, and Anavoma. Kumaragiri was the son of Ana- 
vdta. A riamnca’s records'' have not yet come to light. He is referred 

1. .1. A. II. R S., \"oI. \1, f)p. 01 IT. Tht' date of th*’ grant Ib 22 April, 1390 A. D. 

2. pp, 211 f. 'I’ho s'loka contaiining the date rirndn rk follow?: 

5q * 11^ nq: • 

1'ht'ot riH-nr 1 is 27 r>.'ooinl»er, 1393 A. I). The rotnpariBon Iv'tween Krs^ia 
and K.itiy.i V< imu and Viidhis^hira and Kumaragiri BceniB to be signidoaut, and not 
nioaningl'ss ns soint' scholars urc inclined to think. The wrih^r of the grant, who must 
hnvo composed the S:js<ina 7\iivyii \iii Icr thv* direction of Katayu Vcina, hiinself a 
groat S inskrit scholur, would not hav** aimhsslv [theaa compariflons in vain, 

incr.'ly tigurativcly. 

3. Th-nv) i‘> an inscription of >r:ica Retldl at UndaviHi. It Ib not cleftr, if the record 
U'longs to this Ma<‘a. 
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to in the \adapalli inscription * of Anavema dated in tdaka 1299. He 
probably died in ihe last years ot Anaveiua's rule, .\itaveitui appears 
to have had no male issue, ’rherefore, the rival claimants to tin* throne 
who opposed Kumaragiri’s succession might have been his cousinst 
Veina and Maca, sons of Peda Kdmati, and grandsons ot Maca I, 
brother of Prolaya Verna. 


Kumar(igtn ,s posiiiijit <n(d diffindties : 

When Prolaya Voina founded the Heddi kingdom ai Addauki, it 
was really a small principality. It was left t) his son Anavota to 
elevate it to the dig/iity of a kingdom, in ))is etforis ;is well as those of 
his father in founding tin* kingdo u, the whole family worked in a 
spirit of kinship and clo>e c )-operation. A like spirit i)ermoated their 
administration as well ; for, Vdma’s older br<)ther. Maca, was posted as 
governor at Tsandavolii, and his younger brother Malla at Kandukarn- 
Thus, the reins of government were in the bands of the three cousins, 
though Anavota, who had his seat of government at Kondivulu and was 
the more powerful among them, was looked up to for guidance and 
help by the other two. This difference in estate and power was 
transformed into one of kingship and fief, when A navema in the next 
generation secured great power and prestige for KondavTcjn by his 
statesmanship and conquering zeal. Tsandavolu and Kandukurn, though 
relegated to the position of j)etty principalities, had still some kind of a 
claim to Kondavidn and what protection and glory they could secure 
through its more powerful arms. It was in tliese circumstances, 
when the claims to the throne were vague and undetermined that 
Anavema died childless. Peda Koniati’s son Ve.na must have thought 
that he bad as good a right for the throne as Knmaragiri, son of 
Anavota: and any way, he made a bid for power, and perhaps juade 
use of arms as well in his behalf. 

KumSragiri made hi.s hrother-in-law, Kiliaya Vdma, his chief 
adviser in all matters. Owing to their near kifishij) witli the ruling 
branch, Kataya’s family was gaining great imi)ortance. The power 
and prestige enjoyed by llie mcmber.s of that family was not wrought 
in a day or two. It grew gradually over the past two generations as 
a consequence of matrimonial alliances they had with the rulitig fnmily. 
Kataya, father of Verna under referet^ce, married Kumaragin s aunt, 
Doddambika. daiiglUer of Prolaya Verna. Their son was Vdjna, better 
known a; Kataya Verna. He marnt<l Anavota’s daughter and 

4 . .-V. K H. S., 10:31 {im 4 F ). ApiH udiK- 
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Kumaragiri’s sister/’ It is but natural for Perla Kdmati s 
Maca, members of the royal line. In resent Kataya Verna s ami lari y 
with the young king Kumaragin, and the influence which he wie e 
in the State, To the chagrin of Feda Kdmati Vema, Kuruclragiri ma e 
his brother-in-law his chief political adviser. 

In seeking the advi(!e of Kataya Vema on ail important political 
matters, and ln.‘atinghim as his virtual minister, Kuni3.ragiri really 
deviated from the traditional policy (tf the Iteddi kings, who invariably 
appointefl firafirnans as their prime-ministers. Duririf^ the reign of 
Prdlaya Vema, Rama Preggada and Maliinatha were his ministers/ In 
jondiicting the affairs of the state Anavdta was also assisted by 
he same Mallinathd, son of Kamaraji, ami Sdmaya Preggada/ In 
he reign of Anavema als ) there were brahmans acting as ministers 
nd prime rninister.-i. Immadindra/ son of Mallayamantri was the 
oliticdl adviser of Anavdma. Another minister and commander of 

5. Tho name of tho siMer of king Kiin)ani.<'i»-i is iiot (l»'finiteJy known either trom 
inscriptioijfl or li((!ratiiro. According to the laU' Sri K. Lakshnninarao, she 
was Mallaiiihiku (A. V, S., Vol, II, p. •j.'j). Ills authority is Kataya Vcina's 
Dakaharain iiificriptioii (Mp. Ind., Vol. .IV, p, .328). This record, liow('ver, does 
not explicitly Btat(! tliat she was flic daughter of Anavuia I. While editing the 
Kaluvaclie.nl grant (4.8,T.I’., Vol. Ill, pp. 103 ff) th<? late s^ri J, Ramayya Pantulu 
also vvritoK tliat, of Doddaihbika, and ^ilallaiiihika, the two wiv<'S of Kataya 
Vema, the laiiec was the sister of Kiiinaragirj. Kven tho ToLtar-miudi jilatos of 
Kataya V^ ina do not make r.hc relatioe<^hip lielwccn Mallaiiiba and Kumaragiri 
nr A/iavufa I dear (Kp. Ind., Vol, IV, pp. 31<s IT.), lluiieo there is no doHnitc 
proof to Kay that Mallas.uii or ;Mallahd>ilva was the daughter of king Anavota J, aud 
the sibtor of Kumaragiri. 

l'’ollowing r.akBiimanarao and Ksmayya Pantulu the late s'rl (’. Virahliadrarno 
also wrote that l\T;\llaihbika was the sister of Kumaragiri (An. fr., IIT, p. .171, 
and p. ‘JfjOj. MalbiBaumma was the daughka- of a certain Kauuiboraya (.’) (S. I, 1. 

Vol. V, No. 103), aud the sisicr of Mukkaptiraya. We do not know who this. 
Kannllioraya was. There kooiiuj to Ih' soino mistake in the reading of the name 
as ancii a name is unusual and strange, llonevrr, it is certain that Mallagani was 
not tho daughUT of Aiiavotu, and the .sistiT of Kumaragiri. 

0. N. D. I. Vol. nr, O. 78. p. 1037. 

7. Kp, Coll., No. GO‘2 of 1900. 

S. Kp hid., Vol. Ill, pp. aO f. 
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Anavema was Peddana/ son of Mamidanna of the Bharadvaja gdtra. 
Kuniaragiri had implicit confidence in his brother-in-law Kataya 
Verna, and overlooked the claims of the hereditary brahman ministers, 
probably on his advice, retaining only those ofticers in whom the latter, 
had confidence.'" This perhaps was due to ins anxiety to secure the 
kingdom for himself. While some of the nobles supported the claims 
of Kuniaragiri, others loyally stood by Peda Kdmati Verna and his 
brother, Maca. There was civil war in the kingdom between the rival 
claimants to the throne. 

It is difficult, in the present state of our knowledge, to trace the 
course of events of the war. The material at our disposal is very scanty. 
Only one or two inscriptions of Knmaragiri and of Kataya Voma have 
so far been discovered between the years, Saka 1 d()8 (rf86-87 A.D.) 
and Saka 1312 (1390 A.l).). 3'he scarcity of records may he presumed to 
be due to the unsettled state of affairs in the country; for, the ruler of 
the land is not mentioned, as was the general custom, in any of the 
inscriptions of this period, which register gifts to temples by private 
individuals. 

The term “kings of the south'’, in the A?iaparti grant alluded 
to before, may probably refer to Peda Kdmati Vtuna and his 
party. Kuniaragiri appears to have come to an understanding with 
Peda Kdmati Verna, who was allowed full liberty and indepen¬ 
dence in his own affairs in his fief, so long as his nctivities 
were not prejudicial to the larger interests of the Reddi kingdom. 
Peda Kdmati Verna was probably acknowledged heir to the 
throne after Kuniaragiri, in case the latter had no issue 

0. Acoording to the teliigu W’ork, S'rnqtira Xaisadhain liw g< nonl(igy [h givon Im Iow, 

Peda Turkaua 

I 

Citi Poddana 

I 

^ramidamia — Akkaihba 

I , ! I I 

Peddana \irabkadra ?Jaraiin Namana 

(Minister of Anavama) 

Peddana had three tons, Viz., Vt-rna, Progada and Sihgana. I'eddana’b i)rothcr8 
and sons sided Peda Koniati Veina. 

^76 Jocr'oC t:3ir' \) svo 

Xio*fcc —Sr, Nd. 

10. Katwa Vt-rna had a bnihnian ininist-r. named, I’eddi, son rtf Appaya iS, I. I., 
Vd. Vr, No 'J2G) 
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This is suggested by the Attiinabad rocordwhich states that Peda 
KArhati gained i.he throne kingrloni in due course 

{/crama^pariprapfa-sTiiiirdjip/- 7 fnlids<indflhijd>;if/n). Hostilities ceased with 
the conclusion of this under standing, and Kunidragiri ascended the 
throne. It is not known win n (dvil war rarne to an end, and when 
Kumaragiri was anointed to the kingdom. This must have been before 
Saka 1312, the dale of the Anaparti rec(»rd ailuded to before. T lie first 
inscription to refer l) Kalaya Verna as the nnulhdui of Kumaragiri 
comes from Simhachalam.'-' It is dated in the 8'aka year 1308 
(expired). A still earlier record of Kataya \ oma dated in the month of 
Asadha of the same year is found at A maravciti'^ in Guntur district. It 
registers a gift by Appatia I^eddi, the chief executive officer of 
Kataya Vcm i for the latter’s merit. The gift, registered in this record, 
was, no dutibt, rnade (u god Anmre>varM in gratcdiil thanks for the 
successful termination (T the civil war resulting in tlie enthronement of 
Kumaragiri. d'he terminatirn of the civil war as well as ih(3 coronation 
(»f Ktinulragiri must, ihcKTuru, have taken place just in the beginning 
of the 8aka year 130S (1386 A. I).), 

During the period ladvveen Saka 1308 (138t) A. 1). ) and Saka 1312 
(1390 A. Ih) Kumaragiri fought su(cvs.<-ful wurs vith the kjjigs of the 
west, north and east, tiiat is, probably with ijayanagar, Rajakondai 
and Kalinga respectively. 

VijiUjonupitr Atjijrcs^u^n : 

When there was civil war in the kir^gdorn, Harihara 11, king of 
Vijayatiagar, marched as far as Tripiirantakam and captured that 
stronghold. This fact is hornu out l)y two of hj^ inscriptions at 
'rripiirilntakam dated Saka 13()7‘’ aiul Saka 1308"’, corresp(inding to the 
cyclic years Kro.ihana ami Aksaya rcspecrivtdy. ()f th(;«;e the first 

inscription registtn-s a gift of land for the rn^rit of Vira D^v iraya. son of 
ITarihara II, and the other, another grant of land by the nid'hdpr.t Didni 
lihavadftra Odeya. son or niinisier Hukki 1, Tiie Vijayanagar 
armies advanced even still further as far as X'innkonda in (luntur 

U. A. s. P. ]\. Vol l\. pp. ;ut> 

13 . S. I I. Vol Vf, No. 7Sl. Tht' gift ro^onlo l in fhi.s in^rripilon wus niadn on Sunday 
on tho 7th tithi of th<^ hrigiit half of th.' monUi M' Tho v'abi datrf i« 

t'xpiivii. I'ho (l''t.nilrt work out i-orrortlv for >'i»iva 130‘J. Thf Knglixli dat^ 
eiiuivulont is Smuhiy, ‘iO OrtoUu*. 1387 A. I». 

II. Il'ith No. ‘2‘io. Th.‘'Uft ro;4ist<Tod in thin ins ription wap niad.> on Wahnesdav, 
iho Pooond tithi of tin’ Imnir half of Adhika ,\-^ ulha. 'I’ii.' no rosp imling Knglish 
daU.'! is Wodnofalay, ‘.ItiihDlay. t8S0 A. D. 

Ift. F.p. Coll., No. 270 of 1005. 

10. Ibid. No. 2.57 of 1005 
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district as attested by the Teliigu drama KridUbhiraniam written 
by Vallabhamatya. The aiitiior’s father, Ti])paTiH, the snperintondont 
of the r(itn(ihh(i}jddra (the royal treasury (‘onsi^tinp of piaoMous gemsl 
of Harihara II is statc'd to iiave been Srntaj)tin (ita dnrga’ftnilidpradltdnn 
the mast elephant of the (diief minister of ISrulij- 
pdrvatadurga or the mi)u:Uain-fort of Vinnkoiula. These acquisitions 
were made by the V'ijayanagar king, Karihara 11 about the Saka year 
1306-07 when a campaign was launched against the Reddi kii^jdom 
as well as the kingdom of the R'corla kings. In the course of tins 
campaign Harihara II was able to recover again from tlie Redrji kings 
the STisailam area which rcmaiiu'd, thereafter, under the rule of 
Vijayanagar. 

King Kiimaragiri, soori after the conclusion of the civil war, sent 
his generalissimo, Kataya Ve na with a large army against Harihara II 
to recover the Triiuira-itakam and STi'ailam districts. Katana Verna 
succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on the Vijayanagar forces. 
Harihara ITs armies, which were sent against Warangal, already 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the combined forces of the 
Hindu Recejla kings and the Muslim Bahmani Sultans at Kottakonda“' 
in the present Mahaboohnagar district of the Hyderabad State. He, 
therefore, realised the necessity of maintaining friendly relations with 
the neighbouring Ueddi kings in order to strengthen himself against 
the growing power of the Ralirnam Sultdns and of the Rcce^la kings. 
Hence, he thought it prudent to come to terms with Kumaragiri. 

17. Tliibi country \va8 first couqut'n'J by Auavota 1 jokI Iiir brother, Mada f, sonic time 
afl^r s'aka lisd (See, VV. Via, j), 17), then by lUiklc I, .ind aftorwarde by 
Anavema. I quote all the verses that txjar testimony to the Rccorla rule over this 
region. 

. 

V. 19, - -Ainavitlu inHeription. 

— V. 20.~ Urnajnulies'varain inscription, 

^•yiqqvl^ Si ” 

- V. 10 - liof^urnornsudhtikarnm, 

as. Ep. Cam., Vol. XII, Ck, 15; V. 0.. p. 121. 
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Kataya Verna also was anxious to com^^ to an agreement with the 
Vijayanagar king, as it wnnkl be to the advantage of Kondavidu to have 
the Vijayanagar power on its side agAinst both its external and internal 
enemies. Accordingly, a treaty appears to have been concluded 
between Kataya Vgma ori behalf of Kumaragiri and Harihara II, by 
which Tripurantakani was ceded to Kumaragiri. The provenance of 
the Vijayanagar records at S^rTsajlam subsequent to S'aka 1307 makes 
it clear that Kataya Verna consented to give away a major portion of 
the S'rlsailam country to Harihara II. Tripurantakani and the strong¬ 
hold of Vinukonda once again came into the possession of king 
Kumaragiri. The marriage alliance, alluded to in the Vemavaram 
plates of Allaya Vonia Reddi, refers to this period. Harihara II 
cemented tfiis j)oIiticaI alliance by giving bis daughter Hariharamba in 
marriage to Kalaya Verna himself.**’ 


lielations /j('/trccn ilio. Ricerla Chi^'fs (tnd the Reddis: 


The Reccrjla princes also were busy in extending their territory. 
The Velf/(/n(n(iri Vaiii^avalt states that Kumaragiri was defeated in 
battle by Sihgama Nayaka’s son, Mada Nayaka.^' Contrary to the 
usual method, followed in describing the victories of the Recerla kings 
elaborately in one or more verses, this event is noticed very briefly in 
one or two verses in that work, and dispensed with very lightly. If at 
all this was true, it must have taken place in the course of the Kalihga 
campaign of Ajiavota I at the fag end of his reign. It took place 
subsequent to S. 1302, the date of his inscription" at Sirhhachalam 
Vedagiri 1 or Peda Vt^lagiri, son of Mada Nayaka I and Sihga’s 
son Mada Nayaka 11 appear to have taken part in this campaign 


11). Hp. lucl. Vol. XIII, V. li'J p. 212. 

20. I accept the relating; lo this alliance as emended i;y 

s'aatri Oiiru. ^ 


I'andit \', Prnbhakara 


21. SrA 

ar>-^b>goo;) 

r'jsjo^el 

(6 e. i-1. p. Id, 

It may b.> not..a h.ro oth.t th»., Daoa, father of AnavoU I and SIMhava I. 
ther. was no other king hearing the a.une name in the Heeerla line. DSca was not a 
contemporary of Kumaragiri. The very meution of Urea makes this event doubtful, 
aa. si.t.. Vol. VI, Mo. 1081. 


The reading i/oy.air'fa,is wn .g. The eorreet reading should 
ludaim. 


be gayagOvn- 
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According to the VoUigotivan Vaiithurnli Vedagiri reduced the fort of 
Bendaptldi in the 1 mu division of East (lodavari district. If the 
defeat of KnmSlragiri by S)ugoya Mada is a fact, it must have been 
achieved in the region to the north <»f the Godavari in the course of this 
raid, 1* rom the way in which this event is reported it certaiuly was not 
a resounding victory for the Recerlas. It must Imve been a mere 
skirmish at some outpost with neither party worsted it is interesting 
to note that Kataya V6ma, the most redoubtable seddier of Kondavulu 
is not mentioned even once in the \ hiqdtirnri T as having been 

defeated by the R^cerla kings. 


Sometime after his accession to the throne Kumaragiri deputed 
Kataya Verna along with prince Annavota II to conquer tlie eastern 
region as gathered from the Ana parti grant. 

AimadTnxi C^\la: 

Now, a solitary inscription’' of Annadova Coda, son of Coda 
Bhaktiraja at Tripurantakam which registers the grant (d’ the village 
of Kahcanapalli to god TripurantHkadeva, has to he taken into 
consideration. It does not mention any Reddi king of the period. It 
is not known in what capacity, whether as a friend or as a foe of the 
Reddis, he was there at (hat time. None of his records, prior to Saka 
1326 with the exception of this solitary inscription, has been discovered. 
Hence this record is really a riddle. It is likely that, since his dis¬ 
possession of kingdom by Anuvema, he had been wandering from 
State to State in search of a supporter, who would espouse his cause 
and help him in recovering his territory. Probably, he vainly tried 
to take advantage of the civil war and joined one of the parties in 
the hope of gaining some help to fulfil his desirie. It might be, 
during these peregrinations, that .\nnadeva Coda chanced to he at 
Tripurrmtakain. Tins is, liowever, a conjecture. Tl is even possible 
that his presence at Tripurantakam might have some connection with 
the incursion of the Recej-la kings in the north. 

Ku7nara(jiri*s eastern ra/npairpi: 

Anyhow, by Saka 1312 (1390 A. D.), the date of the Anaparti 
grant, king Kumaragiri was ruling the Kondavidu kingdom peacefully, 
either having already come to a settlement with his enemies, or after 
conquering them. His copper-plate grants do not furnish any details of the 

23. VV. Vm.. p 37 Po^lda Vvdagiri Nexlu had tho title ljen<lnpiuiidur<javihht7la: S<^(i 
per contra. VV. Vni. Introd . p, 20. 

2^ Ep. Coll. No. 254 of 1906. 

17 
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wars he wa)?ed with tlu> neighbouring powers. Only the Anaparti grant 
furnishoH the information that Kiltaya Vema» liis minister and 
generalissimo, conquered the Gajapati king and other chieftains between 
the Vindhya and the Simliadri mountains during his invasion of t e 

eastern country, undertaken at the bidding of his sovereign. As 
stated already, this expedition to the eastern country was launched 
subsequent to the military raid of Anavdta Niiyaka II of the RScexl^^ 
family subsequent to 8ak t 1302, the date of his Sirhhachalam record, 
and prior to S'aka 1312, the date of the Ana parti grant. Kateya 
VCma’s Sarpavaram insrrij)tiondated in Saka 1310, might probably 
serve to indicate t))e date of the Kalihga invasion, which was probably 
undertaketi in the autumn of that year, 

KiUaya V'{^ma*s conqmYst-< in the eastern quarter are not detailed 
(ither in the 4napar(i or ttie (Jopavaram grants of Kun)clragiri. Ihe 
Commentaries on Kalidasa’s draiiia^^, written by Kcittya Verna, however, 
mention some of his contiuests in this region, evidently during this 
campaign. bVom the introductory verses*'^ in his commentary on 
thn Ahkijnana t^d/xUfiUtlam he iii known lo have conciuered (1) Molleti 
durgain or the fort of Mollorii; (2) Kimmuru-durgam or tlm fort of 
KimmUru (3) BendapUdi; (4) Vajrakl'itam; (5) Uamagiri and (6) 

Virakntam. An account of these places given below will show that 
they are all in Kalihga. 

Ideutijication of phires : 

(i) .Ifoi/rtr - (hir(j(nti: I’he fort Nfolleru is in tfie Vellavaram 
livision of Godavari district. An undated in.^cription* at that place 
'ocords the construction of Vemasamudram (tank) hy a certain Vuppula 
[dan may a for tlie merit of Kitama Reddi Verna Heddi, evidently after 
he conquest of this place by the latter. 

‘25. S. I 1. Vol, \^ No. 7, 'I'ho clal« F<iaivalent is Friday, 7tii Aiiqnit, 1;'88. A D. 

‘2G. vortios aro giv»'n aH appondix to tli*' pa|>**r on iho ’lottararriddi plates 

pnltli^hi. 1 liy iho Into x'rl .1. R;\mayya t*antuhi thp. Tnd . vol, IV. and by Paudit 
P«uid\ala Stibniliinanya S^^'stri (larn hi A I*. 1*. Vol. X. 

Pandit Prabhakara Saetri (tarn has also givru tho al>ove VPirsos in his S’rtigara 
In sonio of tbo oopi**s of th«' Coininnntary, instead of Mollcti-durgaizi 
we find the reading of Makiedi-durgam which st-ems to be wrong (Vide. A. S. P. P. 
Vol. X. p. 62. 

27. Ep. Coll.. No. 288 of 
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(ii) Kimrnuru diirgam: According to the Local reci^rds, tiiere 
was in times of yore a Kirata chief, Kimnura, who built a town named 
KimmOru after his own name in the neighbourhood of the mountains, some 
fourteen kros distant from the holy place of Daksharam, and the country 
around this town comprising fifty four villages, like Tamire (the 
ancient name of Peddapuram), Kattamuru, Katraviilapalli, Gvulivada, 
Ulimes varam, Kamlrakota, Jaggaiiipeta and Ma^ripaka was called 
Kimrnuru Sinia. Since all the vilUges, said to have been situated in 
this Sfmdy are now found in the Peddapuram taluk of the East Godavari 
district, the old Kimrnuru Sinut may be roughly said to correspond to 
the present Peddapuram taluk, in East Godavari district. Kandrakoia, 
now a village situated on the bank of ♦lie river Mlerii, six miles north of 
the present town of Peddapuram, is traditionally known to he the 
ancient town of Kimrnuru, where ruins of an old fort are still to be seen. 
The Local record,s furnish the interesting information that, after the 
time of Vumn Reddi (probai)ly Kataya Verna), a noble named Reddi 
Peda Veiikaptia held sway over Kimmliru, Prdiiinadu, Kottapalli, 
Garugumilli, Kovvada and Kutala ((Kitala) Sitnas, and tiiab ho gave 
Kirnmuru Sinia as a military fiof to ouf- Lsukapalli Peddapatra 
on condition of payment of the revenue derivfMi from that St/iia to him, 
after defraying the expenses incurred for maintaining his army, ft 
seems likely that Reddi Peda Vehkappa was appointed to rule over tiiat 
region by Kataya Verna, after his conquest of the eastern country. 

(iii) Benda}) ndi: This i.s now a small village in tlui Tnni division 
of East Godavari di.strict. ft was mice a great strongfiold and the 
capital of a province. The Local records ascribe the building of the 
fort to the Kakatiya monarchs of Warahgal. fjocal people point out to 
the ruins of what must, at one time, have been a very large fort. 
Old coins are said to he found here (x-casionally. Many dilapidated 
temples are found among the ruins. After the conquest of this fr^rt, 
Ariyeli Aiiuayainantri, hrtitlier of .Vriyoli Liugaiiamaiitri, ai)[)ears to 
have been apoiated as it.s governor. tSince then his family came to he 
known as the RendapQdi family. 

(iv) Vajrakutani: This appears to he; identical witii present 
Vajragdda or Vajraghar (Diamond fort), “lying six miles from Karsa- 
patani off the road to Anakapalli in the Golginda taluk of Vizaga- 
patam district. According to the Vizagapatam District Gazetteer, ' “ the 

‘iS. Kf, Km. 

'2'J. Ibid. ])p. a‘4. 

30. In';., G.I., -234. 

81, Pp. 255-50, 
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ruins of a very large forirpsv;, }»»nlr ai the l)ase of two hills and now 
cultivated, are still to be seen in it, and locnil trddilion gives the names 
of seven forts with which il was oiice defended ....- Small gold coins 
of two kinds, neither of winch have yet been satisfactorily identified, 
are found round alxuit the torn after heavy rain, and a small square 
Htorie with old Telugu inscrir»tions o/i all fiuir sides is to be ,seen near 
the middle of its eastern wall.” 

(v) kamojjtri: Thi‘' is IhliUriKiri, one of the (hands hi the 
upper division of the ieyijore estate It is said that there was an old 
fort here, on the site of wliieli ‘ a x.ctiin was sacrificed here - (Meriah 
sacrifice.)” 

(vi) Virdku(dni : This is id(‘nn<- tl with the present Viraghattarn 
in tlie Palakonda taluk of VizagipaUini district. It “contains the 
remains of a considerable mud fort in wdiich art* now located accor- 
ding to Vizagapatam District (*a/elteor, “ tlie dispensary and the 
police lines. ‘ 

During the period under review Virakulam was ruled by a 
dynasty of Pallava cdiiefs belonging to the Bharadvaja gdtra and to the 
Kaduvetti vaihsa. The kings of this dynasty appear to have come into 
prominence from the beginning of the twelfth century during the rule of 
Kulrittuhga (^ida I (1070 A 1)., 1120 A. D.). A brief account of this 
Pallava dynasty is given in an appendix to this chapter. Purusdttama JI 
and his s ui, Saubhagyadovaraja were the cf)ntcmporaries of .Anavdta 
Keddi and his son, Kumar igiri. Sauhha ivadtWa ruled from Saka 1322 
to S'dka 1343. Hi'i rocoivN l>:?aring S.iki <iates 1322, 1342, and 1346 
have come to light at Siihiiacli ila n. His ])redecessor Purusottama 
must have been tln^ Ihillava king of VIr^ikUl.im who was defeated by 
Kataya V’’eina in his eastern campaign, and is represented by only two 
records dated in S'aka 1278 and 1279 at JSiiiihachalam 

The exploits of Kataya Verna, described in the commentary on ihe 
AbhijTiana Saknnfalam^ are not the i)nly conquests etfectei during 
this eastern campaign A Cdfu verse” in 'reliigii, given in the 

}Vi. Ix;., Vj. p. ‘271. 

HU. l\>id. p. 202. 

34. Mna., p. 292. 

U.7. Ot. Min,, U. p. I'lU. 

' o 
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CTiifi/padyamovinuiujari states that Katania Reckli Veina crossing the 
river Gautami, reduced Katinaj;enikota, the fort of Kataniaredn, and 
brought frotii that place Ksatiiya princes and maidens as captives to 
Kondavidu. This must have been effected in tl\e beginning of the 
campaign, soon after crossing the Gautaini. The location of this 
Katamajehikota is, however, not ki.own. 

Besides this, arother of Ins important and noteworthy victory 
is revealed by his title, recorded in the Gopavaram grant of Kumaragiri> 
dated in !Saka 1317 (1395 A.D.). This grant gives Kalaya Verna the 
significant title of Katakacnrakura,"' tie t)liinderer of (Titlack, the 
capital of the (jajapaii monarchs of Kalihga and Orissa. 'This title 
suggests that his conquesfs did not stop with Simhachalam and its 
surroundings hut extended as far as (Uittuck in Biiri district of Orissa. 

In the light of the above facts tVere is reason to beliove 
that file Reddi princes of Hajamahendravurain also accompanied 
Kalaya Verna in this eastern campaign, and were instrumental 
in extending the authority of Kumaragiri over the whole of 
the Kalihga country. d'lie comjuest of the eastern country 
as far as Cuttack or PuruSottam is also claimed by Allada 
Reddl’s sons, Voma and his brother, Dodda Reddi, the Reddi princes 
of Rajamahcndravaram. The Vomavaram plates'*'' cf Allaya Verna, 
dated in Saka 1356, static that he overran Kaljhga, comiuored the kings 
of the Sapta-Mridiyas and set up iiillars cf victory at SimloichaUm and 
Punisottam. d’wo contemporaenous Telugn works, named Bknnikrarn 
Furauam and Ka^ikhandafn written by Srinatlia, while mentioning in 
detail the countries subjugated by Allaya VOma Reddi, state further 
tliat he defeated the Gajapati,^'' the king of the Odde land k'Odde- 
(Dtatnnalh'i ") or Orissa, and the Sultan of Pandua The latter 

uG. Thisniiiy Go idonti<.al with any onp, of tlic two villaj^oK Kntrcni;,i)nH (Anud.ipurain 
taluk). ;'n«l K^iln’iiipadii <Rpolo taluk) in Kant < Jodavjiri diKtrict. 

37. J. A. If. K. S.. Vf.l, XI. p. 213. 1. 42. 

38. Ep. In.l . Vol. Xlll, p. 242. v. 17. 

30. Ka., Kh., 1. G9, 

40. 
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Telugu work states that Dodda Reddi planted a pillar of victory 
on the banks of the Chiiaka lake. According to Sivaliia- 
vilasarn it was Allada Heddi, father of Vema Reddi. who defeated 
Gaudadhipati (king of the Gauda country), that is, the Gajapati 
monarch, and thereby earned the title The 

references given above clearly prove that Allikla Fteddi and his 
sons, the princes of Rajamah^indravaram, led a successful expedition 
as far as Purusottain (Cuttack). It has to be decided now if this 
expedition ^ as the same as that undertaken by Kataya Vema, ora 
differont one altogether. To get a satisfatory answer to this question, 
it is necessary to know in detail the conquests of Allmla Reddi and his 
sons. The Ttdugu works Hhimlhant Piiravuvi, KakHdutvdavi and 
^ivalilaf ildsttttt are the only sources that furnish a full and detailed 
list of their conquests. Of these tliree, iha BlumTfItvarrt Purdvafn. was 
dedicated to Ariyeti Annainantri, youngest brother of Lihganaiuantri, 
and Kdhhliarfdaiii to VMrahhadrrt Reddi, brother of Vemri Keddi and son 
of Allada Reddi. Similarly, the work dedicated to Allada 

Reddi’s son, Dodda Reddi, was also of the same i)eriod. 

According to the BJtimehf (tnt Purdnnm Ariyeti l .ingana, the 
minister of Allada Reddi conciuered the lords of JIutdesavana, Sapta- 
Made, Rarahadonti, and .)aniaxunadu, exacted tribute from IJday 
Arjuna of the Mastsya family of Oddadi, offered protection to the 
Pubnda kings of the Mdya family of Haihbha in the middle of the 
Dandaka forest, and maintaining friendly leriiis with the Yavana, 
Karnata, and the Kataka kings caused his master Alhola Reddi to rule 
the Telugu land.*’ Idhganainantri effected these conq\ie<ts on behalf of 

Vule, to C’hjipO'f. Vll, I’t. l(. v OJ. 
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his master Allada Reddi; hence, they are virtually the conquests of 
Allada Reddi himself. The siibjuj'ation of Jhade, Jantaxunadu, Sapta 
-Made, Barahadonti, and Oddadi are also ascribed to Allaya Veiua 
in the Kahikhandam and the Sivalilavilasam.*'^ The latter work informs 
us that Allaya Verna brought into subjection, the countries of Sapta- 
Made and Oddadi. and defeated the Pallava king and the kings of 
Nandapura and Raiiipa. 

Tn addition to the above conquests, the IvasVduwdavi and the 
Si,v<ilf/(ivilos(tm mention some more places in the Kalinga country 
reduced to submission by Allaya Verna and bis brother, Allaya 
Virabbadra. They are not helpful to our discussion. A list of all the 
conquests of Allada Reddi and his sons, as indicated in the contemporary 
Telugu literature and the Veinavararn plates cited before, is given 
below in a tabular form for the easy grasp of the problem. The table also 
includes the conquests that have not been referred to in the 
discussion above. 


T able 
( on the next page) 


43. Vide, Appendix to chapter. VII, Pt. II. 
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JhadHavana: Jhade::>avana is identical with Jhiid? of the 
Kdiikhondam^ said to have been subdued by Allliila's son Venia. It 
means a great forest. Even at the present day the rulers of the Jeypore 
estate are known as JJiadlchand -pddnt^hdha^ the lords of Jhadlchand. It 
has been a title of the kings of Nandapura. Koniniclji Soinanatha, the 
protege of Dhanamjaya Dhatrnja, king of Pilrvatipiiram, states, in his 
work Vrcitra Rdniayavd^ tliat his patron obtained royal honours from 
Vikramadova Gajapati (of the nineteenth century), the ,ll)adkhan(bpLldU' 
shah of Nandapura‘\ Jhados'avana or Jhadklmnd is identical with the 
ancient Mahdkdntdrd ruled by VyClghraraja who is referred to in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Sainiulragupta. This Jhiulo comprise 
the modern taluks of Parvatipuram and Bobbili, and at least a great 
portion, if not the wliole, of the Jeypore state. Ir is said that 
Nandapiiram in the Pottahgi tuluk was the ancient capital of Jeypore^’, 
and the name of the dynasty which ruled over it was Silavams'a. 

Nandapures'a, who is said to have been defeated by AUaya Vema in the 
^UHililavilasavi^ was therefore the king of .IhliJe (Jliddclurrana) and 
belonged to the Silavaius'a. The existence of this dynasty is known 
only from six or seven-records which register gifts of its members in 
two holy places, one at Sinihilchalain in the Vizdgapatam district and 
the other at Srikarmarn in the Ganjam district. It was the king of 
Jhades'avana or Nandapura who was defeated by Allada Redili and his 
son, Vema Reddi. 

The conquest of this country by Aliada is attested to by 

another piece of evidence also. A native of the Bohbili country, by 
name Basuvaya, makes a gift of ten silver Aliada tankas^'' {Alld(pi 
vendi tafihdlu) to god Narasimhanatha of Sirhhachalaiii for a perpetual 

lamp, in Saka 1347, corresponding to the cyclic year, Visvavasu, 

that is, in 1425 A. D. From this it is evident that the Allddn ptnkas^ 
minted in the name of Aliada Reddi, were current in Kalihga, 
presumably after his conquest of that country. This conquest must 

45 

M' 

... . 

4G. Gupta Inscriptions, p. 7. 1. 10. 

47. It is said that the present Jeypore Stale is Vnit a portion of iho domain of the 

kings of s'ila-varhsa of Nanddpura. 

48. S. I. I., Vol. VI, No. 798. 

J8 
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have been effected prior to t})at date end only in the reign of Knmaragiri 
and not after, as will he shown lalor on. 

S(rf}fa-Madiyas: Both Allada R^ddi and his son, Verna Reddi 
are crediterl to fmve coiH/nered the kings of the Manne Sapta-Msdiyas 
ijitndt/ih f>ry{N. Hftptii-Alddiyfi-nrpdn) and Barahadonti. What were 
these Manne Sapta-Miidiyas and Barahadonti and where were they 
situated? Sapta - Mtuliyas or Sapta - Mades mean seven Madiyas, 
Rdfi Madiydtmtlu or Edu J^ude.vtulu in vernacular. The term Mddiya^ 
same as Mali yd or Mdliyo is derived from nuda, a mountain. The 
agency tracts or higiilands in the Ganjarn di.strict, formed by the 
irregular chain of the Eastern ghats, are called MftliydS. They are 
the habitat of the forest tribes namely, the Khoiuis (Koduln), and 
th(' Savaras. From very ancient times the whole of this tract appears 
to have been divided into s(‘Von divisions. The Canarese poet, Pampa 
of the tenth century A. I)., in his work, \dhran,drjnaavij<njdin or 
Blidritla, describing the family of his patron lord, Arikesarin II of 
the Palukya family, states that Arik^sarin's father, Narasiihha II 
corKpiered tlie kings of Ada Mdlavatn which are wrongly identified 
l)y some with ITlu Mad^mulu or Sapta - Madiyas/' A Cd\u 

verse''” in lelugu given in the Cdpip(idydTnani//ianjari recounts the 
victories of VOma Reddi, son of Allada Reddi. According to this 

40. 1*111. P.h. I IP). The Sapta Kalingaa which find mention in inBcripUoriH ami Uh^ratner 
rcHMii to b’ no otlior than tlicBo Sapta-MaliyaH, the agency t.ruciR of the Kalinga country, 
rat Ct. Mm., II. p. 7'J. 

‘>.V>viv^v; '3^0 

A V’"*( j'SScui^)n.iv 

tV'.on-dcVs 

11 .^v) - C dOb ^ 'Joe s '0 

r vwo^sw)’ ’’ 

‘ CO 

Pandit V, Prabhakara Sastri Oani. who has done yeemen service to the Telugu 
literature, has to 1 h> congratulated for rescuing tliis very valuable verw from oblivioni. 
This virao. which sicms to have betm composed by s'rinatha, narrates Allaya Verna’s 
conquests, some of vvliich do not find mention anywhere else. 
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verse Verna reduced Kappakonda, Palakonda, Pottunuru and Kala- 
vendipuram, destroyed the yar^iiias of Manduva, and took the 
ruler of Baliyadhuliya-Maliiva capnve The Cam verse appears to V)e 
faulty, Baliyadliuliya-Maluva seems to be a mistake for Baliya- 
guliya-Maliya, one of the seven Maliyas or Madiyas. Even to-day 
it forms one of the seven Maliyas into which the \\ighlands 
of the Ganjam district are divided, and hears the name BaligUda 
Maliya, a corruption of the old Baliyagilliya Maliya. With the help 
of this identification it hocomes easy emend ‘Kalavendipnram. 1( 
also appears to have been wrongly written as KaUivendipuram. Kala- 
vendipuram is the ancient name of the modern Kalaiiandi or 
Kalahandipura, the capital of the Kalhandi estate on the western border 
of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. It is not, therefore, dirlicuU. 
to identify Kalavopdipura, wrongly written for Kniavendipura, with 
Kalahandipiira, the modern Knlahandi. Panduva is the ca|)ital ot the 
Sultans of Bengal and Manduva (Mamin) that of tlie Sultan of Malva. 
With these emend itions this Caui verse atfords another proof to conlirm 
Allay a Vdma's conquest of the Sapta-Madiyas. 

Bdrahadonii : Baralia is twelve, and the term, ‘the kings of 
Barahadonti’, seems to refer to tlie rulers of the t welve serial states or 
kingdoms. The term don{i signifying a serial suggests tliat the twelve 
states lie adjacent to one another. As Verna carried his arms as far as 
Kalaharidi, tlie twelve states suggested by the term Barahadonti appear 
to refer to the feudatory and tributary states of Orissa and the ( 'ent ral 
Provinces, bordering on the Vizagapatam and Ganjam districts. The 
correctness of this identification is established by tlu? fact (hat 
Kajaliandi (Kalaverulipnra) conquered by Verna hafrpens to be oiui of 
these states. '* The Heddi princes of Kajafnaliendravararn offered 
protection to the kings of Barahadonti and Manne-dharanfpalas, that is, 
the kings of the Sapta-Madiyas BaldV'i Maime-dluirdni- 

pal a uarddh an ga fi a - vilasa n - nw h go Id s u t ra - raL ^ann lea lavihlujdld - L d r n v //< / ”) 
after subduing them. 

Janlaru iVddu ' The next achievement attributed to ])oth Allada 
Reddi and his son, Vdina Reddi is the coiuincst of Jantaxnnadu. This 
nTidii or territorial division finds mention in inscriptions of the {ieriod 
under review. An ident ificatir)n of the villages said to have been 
situated in this leads us to the conclusion that this rlistrict 

comprised roughly the tract of country now known as tlnr Srniiga\;Lrf)U 
kota taluk of the V^izagapatam district. It was rnled by a line of kings of 

5i. In a record S.I.I. Vol. IV. No. i*2;V.)) of Coda I nt 1 »;d hi).'rion tii** 

riiler.-j of the tritjutiiry and feudatory ar<' meruion<‘d hh Ko'^nlal fidiiiln-pnln:^ 

( Udoii^'ing to the Soiifchorn In 


country. 
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Gartsyamada-gdtra and of the Snrabhivariisa. Their inscriptions, about 
a dozen in all, ar(3 found at Snhh,icbalain. The earliest and the latest 
dates ftirnished by their records are Saka 1207 and S'aka 1383. These 
records do not hcdp us in re-constructing a complete genealogy of these 
kings. A ?ruich da/Tiagod verse with a great Utvunae in the Telugu 
work, Sirdlilttrjiliismn states tliat, just as ftaghiirdma treated Vibhisana 
with favour, Allaya Verna e.^tahlisiied king Sarhgava (Saihgavahhnpa) 
in iSVuhgdrapuiigoU (Srurigavarapukdia) as a token of his protection. 
The analogy between Saihgavabhnpa or king Sarhgava and V^ihhisana, 
when stretched to its natural condition, suggests tliat Sahigava had 
some quarrel with his brother (or sciine other relatives) wlio, gaining an 
Ui)por hand, expelled him from th(3 cemntry, whereupon he took refuge 
witli Allaya Vrina at the time of his invasion. Verna killed his foe 
and establislied king San'igava in S'ruiigavarapukdta. 'The^ association 
of names of king Sarhgava and Sruiigarapukola clearly suggests that 
tlie former was a king of the Surahhi dynasty. As the history of 
Jantaxun.ulu is not known, the event referred to by the above verse in 
the SivalUaviliisain cannot l>e explained tiiore satisfactorily. It is, 
liowever, interesting to note hero that there was a S imgamaraja, (not 
Sirhgavarajd) in the Surahhi dynasty about this period. IIis inscriptions 
at Siihhachalam are dated in S'aka 1320 and S'aka 1321 (1398 A.D., and 
1399 A.D.K His predecessor on the throne of S'rungarapukdta appears 
to he one Pratapa Vira Gafigaraja whose inscription at Simhacluilam is 
dated in Saka 1290 (1368 A.D.). How Sanigamaraja was related to his 
predecessor is not known. If Sangarna and Sahgava are identical, as 
it seems likely, then the date of the Kalinga expedition of Alhida and 
his .son Vdma may ho placed some time before Saka 1320. 

OdiLidi- Oddadi, tlie territory over wiiich the Matsya kings held 
sway, rouglily corresponds to the modern Viravalii taluk of f.lie Vizaga- 
patam district. 'The villages which are known to have been sitnatod in the 
O.ldadi area, according to the records of the Matsya Kings, are all more 
or less found iti that t iluk. Allada's mitnster, rjihgaua is v^id to have 
collected tribute from the Matsya king, IJdayarjuna of Oddadi. Allada 
Reddi is described in the SivdlUavilasain' as having driven away the 
king of Oddadi, and canseci a big tank b> be dug in his house-site This 
work tloes not mention the name of the vanquished Matsya king. 

A short account of the Matsya lino is appended to this chapter. 
The records of the Matsya chiefs enable us to formulate a fairly long 
genealogy wltich shows at a glanc e miuy king-; bearing tlie name of 
Arjunadova. Among them there are Arjunas, Virarjunas, and Pratilpar- 
juna’^ but not Jdayarjunas During the period beginning from the 

Vido, Ap|>cnJi.\. 10 ciiJiptor, Vll, IH. 11. v. dl. 
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middlfi of the fourteenth century till the tuid of (ho first quarter of the 
fifteenth century A. T)., that is, between Saka 12T2 and Saka 1347, 
Odcladl was rultd by \ irariuna and his son, Prataparjv^^^a. The records 
of the former yield him the dates Saka 1279 Saka 1303 and those of the 
latter, the dates Saka 1321- Saka 1343, One of ihrse two kin^s, most 
probably the latter, must have been diToutcd by Alkula and his 
sons, Verna and Dodda. No king of the name of Arjiinadiva is known 
after Saka 1343 from inscriptions. 

Rmiibh f : The Bhinicsrttr^t Purdijani slates that Lihganamantri 
offered protection, evidently after defeating in battle, to the Naga- 
vams'a Pulinda kings of Raihbha (Samskritised form of Rau'ipa) in the 
middle of the DancUika forest. But according to the SirahLivi/asuffi, 
it was Allaya Verna who conipiered immadirdja, the king of Raihpa. 
As A Hilda Reddi and his sons, Verna and iloddit conquered Ram pa 
(Rarhbha) in the same campaigti, the king defoiitcal by Jjifiganamantri 
also seems to liave l)een the same Immadinija. Ram pa is the present 
village of the same name in the Chodavaram division of the East 
Godavari district. I'lio rulers of Riihpa were in all (irohahility the 
descendants of the Niigavaihs'a kings of Bastar or Cakrakdiyam of the 
eleventh and the twelfth centuries. 

VirakuUnn: It was Alkida, according to the Bhmicivara Ptirunam 
and his son Verna, according to the that conquered the 

Pallava king, obviously of Virkaaiaiii. ddie latter work rntmtions his name 
as Punisdbtama. The latest and the earliest dales furnished by the reconls 
of the last Pallava king, Saubhagyadcvanija, son of Purus(')ttama 11 are 
Saka 1342 and 8aka 1322 respectively. ’ Therefore, the Pallava king 
Purusdttama, the adversary of Alhida and his son Verna was, as 
.shown already, Purusottama If, a contemporary of Kumaragiri and his 
prime minister, KaUya Vcma. 

The identity of the Pallava king, PuruSottama of VirkUluni, the 
reference to the Surabhi king, Sahgama ot .faritaxunadu and the 
allusion to Allada tankas in inscriptions in Kalihga, clearly establish 
the fact that the expeditions into the Eastern Country, led by Allada 
and his sons and Kataya Verna, are identical. 

The Gajapati king who was defeated l)y Allada Reddi and bis sons 
and Kataya Verna was no doubt, Narasihihadava IV, (Saka 1299 - 1300 
to Saka 1331 - 32), son of Bhanudcva Ilf of the Gauga dynasty. He 

b'd- S.l.l. Vol, VI Nob. 90) Hiid 1101. 
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was the Gau(ftiilhipali, and the Oilrlvdhutrlndihn, the ruler of Orissa and 
Kalifiga. 

In the course of this invttsion, Kataya Veina, Aliacla and his sons 
conqnereil theCGilnkya Icings of Elarnahci (Y’ellamanchili in the Vizaga- 
patarn district) also. Reference is made to them neither in the com¬ 
mentary on the AbhijUiirift tSdlcunialani, nor in the three Telugu works 
cited before. A klrkn''^ iiowever, in the Vernavaram plates ot Allada s 
son Verna Reddi describing his conquests figuratively alludes to them. 
Here is the English translation of the Samskrit verse, 

‘‘ Ry tlio flames of tlie intense heat (or majesty) of Allada s (son) 
king Vilma whole/Mots* are broken to powder, the Ii 0 (/s bellow, the tender 
-sprow/.s witlier, the fis'i -inhe liide in the water, the .sz/oAf^.s enter their holes, 
the (’o/nv/.v lurk in covert, the gn with grass in their mouths, the 

lord of elepimnts enters the river’ ". This verse describes the devastating 
effect of Vdma’s/nv/Zopf/ (valour) of forest fire, on the ruling princes of 
Kalihga In this verse the terms denoting rocks, hogs, tender sprouts, 
the fisli-trilxi, snakes, cobras, cattle, and elephants are symbolically 
used to represent either the emblems or the names of difYerent dynasties 
ruling in the eastern region conquered by Vdma, namely, S'ilavaihsa, 
Calukyavarhsa (Elamanci), Pallavavamba, MatsyavaJil^a, Nagavaiiisa 
(Haihblia), Sindavaihsa (Bastar), Surabhivaihsa, and Gajapativahisa. 

'fhe Calukya chief who was a contemporary of Ka^aya Vbma, 
was Coda Oahgadeva, son of Pahipdiraja and Mallainb.i. A brief 
account of this family is given at the end of this chapiter. 

51^ Miq ifcl ^nrijnsl 

iliai fdfquT " ,, ^ 

h'i, Kp- tnd,, \’ol. XI11. p. translation, v. 18. 

In fact, Or. i.iottcl 1\ ltirn(*t>t, tHo t*'liior of pi it s pDrt;fiv*j<,l tiio hi^nificanco 

of thcitD terms, but he wont wrong in some easos iu idontirv ing the dynasties 
indicated by thoin. This is what ho writes ; 

Under the ii,;ur'’ot a forest tin* is deHcril*-*d til-* »-lT.ci of Venia’s (heat or 

imijesty) upon noii^hbonring i^^oplos. Tiie hn.is ug nerhup^ ihe dynasty of 
Vijayanngar who iiKiifnaiiied tlu* C’Dlnkyas de\ ieo of a hoar: th * ttiuh r sprouts Jire 
the PallavaH : tin* fish tnOe Arc iW I’andyas. \\no.se devi-e was a pair of fishe.s, 
or perhaps tht^ ^Tal^yrt dx nastv. The lord of ciephonU {<ig]gu,i fh-patih) i^, of courBo 
the Urajapaii of Orissa. The oih*>r ••fopieal allnOons” are oh^* ure tome. On the 
e.nstom of taking gra.vs into rhe nioiith a» a token of sulnuiasion. See R. Pischel.’’ — 
foot note, no. 1 p 2.>d. 
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Allaya V ema may be f^aid to have defeated the Sultan of Bengal 
also during this campaign as is borne out iiy the term Paiuliia. The 
town of Pandua lies very near to the north of the Rnglish Bazaar in the 
Maldah district in Bengal. It was the capital of the Sultans of Bengal 
for nearly half a century from A. H. 743 (1342 A.D.) to A.H 795 
(1392 A.D.). Again, this affords another piece of evidence to prove 
that Allaya Verna’s expedition into the eastern country was under¬ 
taken before Kaka 1314 (1392 A.l).). 

The Anaparti grant explicitly stales that KiUaya Verna along with 
the Crown Prince, Anavdta II went to Hajamah3n(lravaram just before 
leading this expedition It is clear, from the evidence cited before, and 
from the foregoing discussion that Alliula Reddi and his sons, Verna and 
Dodda, and Allada’s rniivster, Linganamantri, all accompanied Kaiaya 
Verna in this expedition from Rajamahendravaram. 

This eastern campaign of the Reddi kings of Kondavidu was a 
very extensive one. The Reddi armies marched as far as Cuttack in the 
east, as far as the capital of the Sultans of Bengal in the north and as far 
as the confines of the Central Provinces in the west. K.ilaya Vcmia was 
a Knial'a-cnrakdra, plunderer of Cuttack. Allaya Verna sot up pillars 
of victory at Simhachalam and Purusottam and his brother Allaya 
Dodda set up a pillar of victory on the banks of the Chilka hike.'^” 

After returning victorious from this campaign, Kataya Verna 
presented himself to Knmiiragiri with the heir-apparent, Anavota II, 
and placed before him all the valuable presents in jewellery, horses, 
and elephants offered l)y the Gajapati, and other kings of the eastern 
region as tribute. King Kumaragiri adequately rewarded his generalis¬ 
simo, Kataya Vluna. It was after the successful termination of the 
eastern campaign that Kataya Vcma made Anavota II, son of Kumara- 
giri, grant the village of Anaparti as (It'vnbhoga to god Gopinatha at 
Rajamahondravarain. King Kumaragiri also visited the holy place of 
Daksharam, and having seated the young prince Virannavota (II) on 
his lap he performed tuUipnrnm-tudhadnud at that place. 

56. Rlyaz ua - Salatin, p. 98. 

— Rp. Tnd. Vol. XIII. p. 242, v. 17. 11, 35-.%. 


— Kfl. Kh. T: 52. 
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EASTKhS KINOWAf OR RaJAMAITHKDHA HAJYA ■ 


Ah a result of this conquest, the territory as far as Siriihachalam 
to the north of the fiodavari was permanently annexed to the Keddi 
dominion, and was tljcrearter constituted into a separate province, called 
the Eastern Kinj^^dom or the Rojameliendra Kojya. a [irovinco of the 
kingdom of Kon iavTdu. King Kiimaragiri appointed his son, Anavota II 
as his vicen^y o\<!r the new province of Rajamabendravaram'’’. 
Ariycli Annamantri, the brother of Lihganamaniri was appointed 
governor of the fort of BendapQdithe frontier military cutpost of 
the kingdom of Kondavidu. I'his kingdom was divided into a number of 
attached to impiirtant forts and were placed under the charge of 
nobles on feudal military tenurePrince Anvdta II made Rajama- 
hendravaram his capital and ruled that province with the loyal support 
of Allada Reddi, his sons and ministers. KaUiya Verna strengthened 
his alliance with Allada by giving his daughter, Anitalli in marriage to 
his younger son, prince Vlralihadra'**. 

Peace was established in the Kondavidu kingdom by S'aka 1312 
(1390 A.n.), the date of the A.naparti grant, and friemily relations were 
maintained between the kingdom and its neighbouring powers, 
Kumaragiri had a trusted friend and an able statesman as well as a 
veteran soldier in his prime-minister Kafaya Verna who guided the 
destinies of the kingdom. 

While Kataya Verna was at the helm of affairs, king Kumaragiri 
freed from cares and anxieties, spent much of his time in cultural 
activities. Like his predecessor Anavema, he also spent large sum 

59. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. XI. pp. .PJl-95; 

GO. The suniamo of Annaya waw originally Ariyeti or Areti. The fact that he 

wan called P.ondapudi Annnya showg that he was later on made the governor of the 
fort of noiyliipiujli, prcsuin.-ihly nft.cr the conquest of that fort l^y Kapija Veina. 
Anna’s surnanie Are^i was lal'ron changed to Bopdapadi hj virtue of his constant 
residence at that fort. 
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of money in celebrating the Vasantotsava or the festival of the spring, 
which enlivened the social life of the day. The eiithusia Sin and fervour, 
with which he celebrated that festival, rightly earned him the title of 
Vcisciniardnay which was improved to Kitrpura-Vai^(Uitarai^ t hy the 
generous quantities of camphor he scattered among people during this 
festival. He was a great lover of music and dance and studied all the 
old works on dance written by Bharat i.caryas and dance-experts and 
produced a comprehensive work on that art called. l 'a.sa///an//4//a'“ after 
his own name. 

Prenufture Death of AnarTta IL: 

While things were going on like this pcactd'ully and prosperously 
for the kingdom, an event of great consecpience happened about Saka 
1317 (1395 A.D.). It affected the course of the political history of 
KondavTdu. Anavdta If, the only son of Kumaragiri and his viceroy at 
Rajamahendravarani died a premature death. His death must have taken 
place after 8'aka 1312 and before S'aka 13L7, the dates vjf the Anaparti 
and the Gopavaram grants respectively. This death left Kumaragiri 
without a heir to the throne, and necessitated the appointment of a new 
viceroy to the Eastern Kingdom. It required a strong ruler at 
Rajamahcndravaram to keep in check the predatory raids of the neigh¬ 
bouring chieftains and of the Gajapati monarchs of Kalihga over the 
country extending up to Siniluichalam, and to defend the eastern frontier 
of the Recjdi kingdom. For such a high and responsilile task Kumaragiri 
could think of no other officer than his own brother-in-law, Kalaya Vcma. 
Instead of appointing him as the viceroy of the eastern territory he 
conferred upon him the Rajamahendravara Rajya in appreciation of his 
great and numerous services to the state. King Kumaragiri had 
every reason to be grateful to his able brother-in-law. By the prowess 
of his arms and by his statesmanship Voma defeated the kings of 
Vijayanagar and recovered a great portion of the Reddi kingdom 
in the south; he carried the Reddi arms successfully up to Cuttack 
and annexed the eastern country as far as Sihihachalarn. And 
above all, Kumaragiri owed the kingdom itself to him. It was 

only with Kataya Verna’s powerful support that he was able 

to gain the throne. He must have entertained the idea of adequately 
rewarding him for hisS services for a long time. Though stricken with 
grief he took this opportunity to show his love and admiration for 
his illustrious brother-in-law. And so, he conferred on him the whole 
of the Eastern KingdomThis act of Kumaragiri should not be 

63. A. S. P. P., Vol. X. No. i ; Sr. Sr. p. 67. 

64. .T. A. TI. R. S., Vol. XI, p. 210, v. 22; S also his Oopav^jram grant, pp. 211 fT. 
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interpreted as splittinj? the Reddi kingdom into two parts, the province 
to the east of the Godavari from that which lay to its west, and the 
bestowal of the former on Kataya VOma with exclusive regal rights* 
Kumaragiri does not seem to have meant it that way. The Raja- 
rnahOndravara Rajya conferred on Verna was in the nature of a military 
fief or jagTr ( Virajii)ita). It was not a new policy adopted by Kumaragiri. 
This custom had been in vogue from ancient times in theTelugu country. 
The only difference lay in the extent of the territory assigned. The early 
kings granted only one or two villages as jivita, whereas Kumaragiri 
bestowed, as was appropriate, a whole province upon the great general. 

Kmnaragiri'H Lant Years of RuIq : 

This step caused considerable political discontent in the country 
and we cannot call Kumaragiri’s action exactly wise. Kataya Verna 
always had many bitter opponents in the court, Peda K6mati 
VSma and his supporters had always looked askance at his 
achievements; and their jealousy and resentment at this signal 
recognition, by their king, of this daring rival of theirs must have been 
well-nigh impossible to bear. Kafaya Vlmia’s departure to Rajamahen- 
dravararn gave them an opportunity for their sinister activities in 
Kopdaviclu. Unfortunately for the king, there seems to have been a 
devastating famine at about this time, spreading death and disease all 
over the country; and the disaffected element at the court seized the 
occasion to weaken Kuiuaragiri’s authority. There is reason to believe 
that the famine at this time extended all over the Deccan country. 
Ferishta says that a famine occurred during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah Bahmaiu, that is, Muhammad Shah II, a contemporary of 
Kumaragiri, “when he employed ten thousand bullocks at his private 
expense constantly going to and from Malwa and Gujarat for grain* 
which was distributed to the people at a cheap rate*^t)f Cf)urse, iii bis 
own dominions. Robert Sewell informs us that there was a big famine, 
known as the Dnrgad^vi famine which began in Saka 1318 (1396 A.D.) 
and lasted for twelve years It is said that the severity of this famine 
was so great that it was not forgotten for a long time after. These 
famines, referred to above, must have affected the coastal Telugu 
country also. The paucity of inscriptions registering any gifts in the 
last years of Kumaragiri’s reign may be due partially to the famine 
conditions, and to the growing unrest and political discontent prevailing 
then in the country. 

During this period Sultan FirUz Shah, who came to the throne 
of the BahnianTs in November 1397 A. D., led his first invasion against 

06. Ferishta, Vol. U, p. 349. 
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Vijayanagar in 1398 A.D. The Muslim armies not only ravaged the 
Vijayanagar dominion as far as Udayagiri but also threatened the exis¬ 
tence of the Reddi kingdom. The steps taken by Kumiiragiri to meet the 
foe and repel the invasion are not known. But, as will be proved later 
on, one Gajaravu Tippa Kiiyaka, a distinguished noble of the kingdom, 
appears to have defeated the muslims on the plain outside the town of 
KambamumeUa and driven them back. 

There is reason to believe that the Gajapati rnonar(*.h of Kalih^a 
also contributed to the internal disorder and weakness of Kondavidu by 
his attack on the eastern frontier. An inscriptiondated in iSaka 1321 
(1399 A. D.) from Sarpavaram (in the Oocanada taluk of the Kast 
Godavari district) belonging to one Goggayadeva, an officer of Kumar.^.- 
giri, states that he defeated the armies of the Gajapati in front ot 
Viharcwagiri. Vihu^'amujin or Krhfadri, according to the I'enkalurn la 
MUhatmyanim tiie V’Hraha Pitravo/n, applies to Simhachalam, “because 
of the assumption, on this hill, of the Nrsiihha form of Hari for 
slaying Hiranyakasipu and protecting Prahlada.^'*“ 

The kings of Vijayanagar also did not let go this oiUH)rUiinty. 
Shortly after the witlidrawal of the Muslim armies from the Vijayanagar 
territory, the governor of Udayagiri Dovaraya [, son of Harihara IT, 
taking advantage of the weak rule of Kumaragiri and the internal 
dissensions in his kingdom, advaiiced will) his armies accompanied by his 
son Ramacandraraya, and occupied a considerable portion of the 
territory in the south. The Enamadala record'^'of Harihara II in the 
Narasaraopet taluk, and the Murkondapaduand the ParucunU' grants 
of Devaraya I and his son, Rdmacandrariiya, all dated in Saka 1322’ 
(1400 A.D.) bear testimony to the limits of the Vijayanagar aggression. 

C7. S.T.T. Vol. V, No, 1, v. 8. 

6S. Tirnmalai S'ri VcfihoU’s’ivarn, Vol I, p 23. 

09. Ep. Coll., No. 1.17 of 1915. 

7(1. Mack. Mh8., No 15 -6-21. 

The verb; is faully. Eramathi corrcbpomis to Vaka 1321 and not to J.122, 

71. N. I), f.. Vol. 1, CP , No. 1. 
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While the kings of Vjjayanafrar were penetrating in the south, 
prince K6maH Hedcli, son of Maca 1 and grajidson of Fina KCmati Reddi 
of the Kandiiktiru branch advanced along the coast and occupied, at the 
end of Kumaragiri’s reign, the country extending as far as the 
Ten&li taluk in the Guntur district as evidenced by his Pedapudi grant “ 
dated in Saka 1326 (1404 A.D.). 

It is likely that, in tiieso (drcunistances, king Kiiinaragiri had to 
carry on the adrninistrati(;n by resorting to force, and by suppressing 
the discontent and lawlessness. It is no wonder if, in these circumstances, 
the /vocv///v?ro/7/s state that Kurnorugiri’.s rule was an oppressive one. 
There is reason to believe that, in these last years of his rule, some of 
the nobles siried Peda Kbmali Verna and fought against Kuniaragiri. 

T hero am three or four stone records of a chief, named Velugdti 
Rayapa Nayanihgnru in the taluks of Guntur, Papatla, Palnadu and 
Repalli. These do not refer to any reigning king of Kor.idav'hlu. Each of 
the records in the Guntur^’ and Bai)atla‘‘ tainks state only the length of 
the nieasuring rod of the fields as determined by Pnrusditamayya, the 
ra\fas(itn o{ Rayapa Nnyanihgtlru. Of the other two, one*' moTitions the 
chief, Velugdti Rayapa Nayanihgaru and his raijusam Piirusdttamayya, 
and the other^** registiu-s the gift of land by Sihgn Pai.ulita, agent of 
Malaka Gajaravu Tippa Nilyanihg.iru for the merit of his master, and of 
Rayapa Nayanihgaru in the cyclic year, Pral)hava on llie 6th tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Asvaynja. The former record alsu furnishes the 
date; the portion containing the date, however, is damage«l. Only the 
nniiierical one in the Saka year, the cyclic year Bahiulhanya and the 
month of Asadha stand out in the dale portion. Now, the question 
arises as to the identity of this VN)lugdti Rayapa Navaka, li is commonly 
known that the VeiugdU chiefs are a branch of the (fece;rla family. It 
is now to 1)0 ascertained if he had any connection with t he Hccejrla kings. 

T\f^ KuRlirthdati- oqaivniont if; Thursday. 15t.h Tan. 1105 A. D. 

70. Kp, Coll . No. 115 of iei 7 . 
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It is evident from inscriptions cited above that RSpaya Nayaka 
was a noble administering the country. Even though the two dateless 
recDids are excluded from consideration as of little use to our discussion, 
the other two records prove that he was governing at least some portion 
of the Guntur district. His contemporaniety with king Kumaragiri is 
proved from a reference to his officer, Malaka Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka, 
who is evidently Gajaravu Tippa of the Telugu Ca\ii verse given in tlie 
CapfpadyauKnrimanjarir This Catif verse, which recounts his victories, 
states that he conquered the Mussalmans on the plain outside the town 
of Kambamumetta in the presence of a certain Aiiiharaya, put to flight 
the enemy warriors near the town of KdnUru, defeated the armies 
of Kataya Verna in the vicinity of Gurujugolanu, and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Caundapamatya near the liig hill fort in ICoiuldVidii. 
This Tippa Nayaka, even according to the hiruiLtvali of (ho Koppunuila 
family ‘in the Telugu work Birnlavalis of the Serentif two 
in the service of Kakatiif<i Praiapantdro of W(tran(j(il\ was a contempo¬ 
rary of Kalaya Verna. Therefore the cyclic years, Prabhava and 

Bahudhanya mentioned in the records of Rayapa Nayaka fall in tliis 
period, and correspond to Saka 1309 (1387 A. D) and Saka 1320 
(1398 A. D.) respectively. It is thus evident that Rayapa Nayaka was 
a contemporary of Kumaragiri. His inscriptions, therefore, suggest 
any one of the fnllovving two conclusions; (1) that, in case the Velugoti 
chief, Rayapa Nayaka, had any connection with the Rocex'la chiefs, 
he must have conquered some portion of the Reddl kingdom and was 
ruling independently; or (2) that he had no connection witli the 
Rocerla king and he was only a subordinate of Kumaragiri. From a 

77. Cr. 11, p. OO 
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reference to the dates in his inscriptions which are found scattered over 
a wide area in the heait of the Kondavidu kingdom, he cannot 
be said to have been ruling it independently. He must have been a 
vassal of Kuinaragiri. He does not seem to have any connection with 
the R^cerlu chiefs of Hajukonda and D^varakonda. 

Now, the occasion or occasions on wliich Rayapa Nayaka’s 
subordinate Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka defeated the Muslim army, 
(Jaundapamatya and the forces of Kataya Verna have to be ascertained. 
It is probable that he defeated the Muslim armies of Sultan Fjruz Shah, 
when tliey were advancing into the Reddi kingdom during the invasion 
of Vijayanagar, as stated in an earlier context. His other exploits 
appear to refer to the early years of Kumaragiri’s successor, Peda KomaU 
Veina. So they will be adverted to in his reign. Yelugdii Rayapa N.iyaka 
and his subordinate Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka sided Peda Kdmati Verna 
and fought on behalf of the latter against Kataya Veina, us is evident 
from the Ca{n verse cited betore. 

The latest inscriptionof Kumaragiri is liis Kotturu record dated 
inSakal322, corresponding to the cyclic year, Vrsa. This inscription 
(in tlie Bejawada taluk, Kistna district) registers a grant of land to god 
Vasantarava Laksrnl Nrsiihha by Kumaragiri Reddi. 

ft is likely that seeing tiie sad plight of tiic c.aintry Verna, 
son of Peda Kdmati Reddi and grandson of MaCa Reddi i, seized the 
throne of Koudavldn about Saka 1324 (1402 A.D.) with the aid of his 
nobles. 

Kumaragiri :\ppenrs to have gone to Bajarnahr'udravaram and 
spent his last days there. He seems to have fallen ill there; for, a 
grant'*’ made hv Kataya Veina for his recovery from illness in Saka 
1324 correspoiuling to the cyclic year (’itrahhanu, on the occasion of the 
Makara sankraiiti in the month of Pusya, has come to light. Kumara- 
girl must have passed away sometime after tiiis date. 


78. K]). Coll., No. >VX) n{ Tho .^'aka yoar is wrongly q:iv*'n i3l2; This soom.s 

to lo ft misuikt’ for lMi’2, Tht^ s'aka year rorrospontiing to wa^ 1323. Probably, 
tho )eftr 1322 had expir'd and 1323 was runout. 

79. S. P. P., Vol. X. \oitod by PandiL Poiulyala Sabrahnianvci Sastri <3ftTu in liia 
artiolo on ‘‘Kataya Wma”. 
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APPENDIX. 

SOME DYNASTIES OF KALLNGA 

The Kingdom of Kaiihga was under the rule of I he Gajapal.is 
of the Eastern Gahga dynasty who had, as stated before, established 
their power there as early as the fifth century A. D. Since that time 
they were the undisputed sovereigns of the Kajinga kingdom until 
their fall in the first half of the fifteenth century A.D. They became 
gradually the masters of the Utkala or Odhra country also. The forests 
of Kaiihga were reputed for their best variety of elephants, which 
formed one of the chief divisions of the armies of those days. 

The wild and mountainous nature of a greater portion of the 
country of Kaiihga afforded ample opportunity for the origin and rise 
of many petty local dynasties of valiant chiefs, who wielded much 
power and influence locally during the middle ages under review. 
The extent of the dominion of each one of these families was small 
and the rulers were petty cliieftains; yet they were very hardy and 
brave, and their strength chiefly lay in the situation of their 
strongholds, inaccessible and impergnable, which generally come 
under the category either of the (jiri-durgun, or of ntna-diirgas. The 
conquest of even a single one of these manne chiefs, as they were 
generally called, who were experts in archery and mountain warfare, 
was hailed as a great achievement. The victor assumed the high- 
sounding titles and the insignia of these vanquished chiefs. These 
manne chiefs generally used to give incessant trouble on the frontier 
regions to their neighbouring kings, when there was any civil war 
in their dominions, or when they proved to be weak rulers. 

Having recognised the difficult nature of the country, Bhrmudeva 1, 
one of the Giiiiga sovereigns, introduced certain administrative 
reforms and re-organised the administrative machinery. “For the 
welfare of the kingdofii he appointed sixteen ministers (of State or 
Pa^m as they were generally called), well-versed in politics 

and capable of destroying enemies by feats of strategy of various 
kinds and of unfailing resolution.’' He used to govern his kingdom 
with their advice. His wise example was closely followed by his 
descendants, to whom this reform proved to be of immense help in 
carrying out the administration of the country smoothly, in ordinary 
as well as in critical times. 


Each one of the local chiefs of Kaiihga appear to have been 
ruling their dominion independently as is evident from their inscriptions. 
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They do not arknowiodgi' or make mention of fheir sovereign rulers in 
their records. We are riot informed anywhere alnjut; the nature ot the 
political relations that subsisted between tliese chiefs and the Gahga 
sovereigns. Yet, it i> probable that the l atrd .'-riniuntas or the sixteen 
minist(irs of State were appointed or selected out of these local chiefs* 
Tradition records that they rendered military service to their Gahga 
overlords in tiriies of need, and that they were practically independent in 
the internal administration of their own dominion. For the service 
they rendered, the Ganga sovereign in his turn probably was bound in 
duty to protect them from foreign aggression, and to treat them with 
royal lionours according to their status, on all state and important 
festive occasions. 

Of such local dynasties ef Kalihga those that are noted below 
appear to have played an itnportant part in the history of the period 
under review. 

77tf? C\dukn(us of h'lamsinri: 

Th(}se were a branch of the later Coliikyas of Vbhgl who ruled 
the country around Pithapurani for some time. Later on, when their 
dominion was occupied by the Western Powers, they migrated to the 
east into Kalihga. There they hold at first important positions in the 
State under the Gaiiga luonarchs, and ultimately became their 
feudatories during the period under review. Their dominion lay in the 
region around Yellamanchili in the Vizagapatam district. They had 
matrimonial alliances with their Gahga sovereigns, which enhanced 
their prestige and status among the other sa/ndutd,'^ of the land. 

Upondra III of the Calukya dynasty, son of Kopparaja Narayana 
and Gahgaihbri, was a contemporary of Prolaya Verna and his son, 
Anavotil Heddi of Kondavidii. Tde genealogy of the CVilukya chiefs of 
Elainahci (Yelhunauchilil is given on the next page : 
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V i j A V. id i t y a=Oa n d aiii b i k. i 

I 

Mallpadeva T-Laksinf 


ITp.Mulra I ~Cahg.iiuh;i 
(^. 1175) j 

Mallapadeva II--=Co(lamba 
(S'. 1205) j 

Upendra ll^Malhiinba 


Kopparaja 
Na ray an a 


I “ Gail gam l)a 


Upaiidra III Hiiiibaml^a 
(S' 1278) 1 


Gen n os va r a = M u m ni adaii i ha 


Upondra V^^Lakkamba 


Uplmdra IV-:: Atvarnaiiiba Cuda. Vi^vesvara 

(S’. 1294) (S. 1313) (S. 1323, S. 1329 and S . 1324) 


Upondra VI Njigondra = Anyamadevl Narasimha-Vlramba 

(S. 1339) (S.1344,and S. 1359) 


The Mafsjia (chiefs of Oddod*: 

These belong to another dynasty of local chiefs who had their 
capital at Oddadi, the present Vaddadl, twelve miles from Anakapalliin the 
Vizagapatam district. The first chief of some historical importance iti 
this dynasty appears to be Mahkaditya whose grandson Pratapa Arjnna- 
deva, son of Jayanta I, was the donor of the Dibhida plates. These chiefs 
rose to power only from the beginning of the thirteenth century A I). 
The first records available are those of Arjunadeva, son of Jayanta 1, 
whose earliest inscription at Daksharam is dated in S. 1153 (1231 A.l).). 

The records of tiiese chiefs, found at Sirfihachalam and Daksharam 
including the Dibhida plates all combined, furnish a fairly long 
ancestry of these chiefs, as given in the table on the next page. In this 
genealogical table the early chiefs till the time of Mahkaditya I are left 
out, because of their unhistoric character. 

20 





Jayaiita IV 

(S. 1259, 1*261, 1270 and 1271) 

I 

Vir~A^rjunadeva III 
(S.1279, 1286.1291, 1299 and 1303) 


PratMp=*.\rjnnad?^va IV Siriyamma 

(S. J321, 1330, 1331, 1338, 1342 and 1343) 

A word of explanation re^^arding the construrtion of tlio above 
gonojilogical table seems to be necessary. 

An inscription of a certain Jayantaraja at Siinhac ialam, dated in 
Saka 1261, ates that ^he donor, a son of Arjunadeva. was the grand¬ 
son of Jayanta vvfio may be identical with Jayanta IT or Jayanta JTI 
of the above table. Since liis son was ArjnnadSva who might have 
been named after his grand-father, Arjnna 1, lie is taken to be 
identical wi'.h Javanta 11. 

There is another Arjunadeva whose records range from S'aka 
1279 to Saka 1303. The name of his father is not mentioned in any 
one of his records. He might be the son of Jayanta IV. 

There is another powerful Matsya chief, named Pratapxr 
ArjnnadJ^va, son of VTr = Arjunadr'va. The dates of his inscriptions range 
from S'aka 1321 to Saka 1343, This Arjunadeva may be identical with 
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ArjunadSva IV. Probably, to distinguish the son from the fatlier who 
had an identical name, the father was nanud Vir = iriunadeva in his 
sons' records. 

These considerations Ifd me to frame the genealogy of the Matsya 
chiefs as shown above. 


The Surahhis of J a nta ru fi < . dit : 

The tract of country now known ns the Srnhgavarapukola taluk 
of the Vizagapatam district rougiily represents the ancient country of 
Janta^unadu. It was ruled by a line of chiefs of (lartsyamada - gi>tra« 
who are said to belong to the Surahhi family. The dates of tiieir 
inscriptions, about a dozen in all, found at Sihihachalam, range from 
Saka 1207 (1285 A f).) to Saka 138.'^ (1461 A.l).), a period of nearly one 
and three quarters of a century. These records do not help us in 
re-constructing their line completely. The chiels of Jaataxonadn, 
mentioned below, nourished during the Ueddi period. 

Pratapa (iahgardja (Saka 1241 find Saka 1258) 

Pratapa VIra Gahgaraja (Saka 1290) 

Sahgamaraja (Saka 1320, and Saka 1321) 

Pratapa Oangaraja (Saka 1342) 

Of the above four kings, the first two were probably one and tin* san)e. 


77in Patldihis of ViraknUifto 

These Pallava chiefs of the Bharadvdja - got,ra claim to he the 
descendants of Kadiivelti (Kddu veltivamsavatara). Their banner was 
‘khalvahga' {Idud^vaniiodhrajtO^ and their ensign, the hull ( 

/ inrhnN(i\ They ruled the tract of country around tlieir capital Vlrakh- 
tam, now called Viraghattam in the Palakomla taluk of the VtzagapaUu) 
district. Tiiey appear to have come into promi nonce from the beginning of 
the twelfth century. Their early inscriptions, found at Daksharam dated 
prior to the first quarter of the thirteenth century A.D., mention only a few 
chiefs, namely, Siiraparaja, EUyyar<aja and his brother Gapti Bayyapa 
riia Their later inscriptions ranging from the fourteenth (*(mtury 
are found at Siihhaohalam. For the intervening period of nearly three 
quarters of a century, no records of this family have so far come to light. 
From the later records a tentative genealogy of these Paliavu chiefjj 
may be formulated as shown on the next pa^e : 
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Sriyadevi, alias Snrahga Laksmi 

1 r 

PiiruSottama (Saka 1230) 

I , . 

Nara.siji]ha=:^Lakuniadevi or Laksiiildevi (S. 1270, 

1274 and 1279) 

I 

Piirusuttama IMadaiiarekha 
{Saka 1278 and 1279) 

I 

Sa u I) h; I g y ad o va ra ja 
(Saka 1322, 1342 and 1346) 

Tkr (Jltiefs of Silavanika of iVonflapi/rn : 

These are another dynasty of chiefs who ruled the western 
agency tracts of the Vizagapatani district, with Nandapura in the 
Potfangi taluk as their capital. It is said that the present estate of 
Jeypore was hut a portion of the kingdom of the chiefs of Silavahisa. 
The existence of this dynasty is known only from six or seven records 
which register gifts of those chiefs in two holy places, Sinihachalara in 
the Vizagapatam district and Srikilrmam in the Ganjam district. The 
name.s furnished by these records are : 

1. Visvaniitharfija, son of Gaiigaraja, i^ika 1275. 

2. Bhairavaraja, son of AkkamadovI, Saka 1292. 

/• 

3. BhachchaladTwT, daiightor of Bhayyaraja, Saka 1318. 

4. Gahgaraja, son of Bhayyanija or Bhairava, Saka 1349. 

(Gahgaraja's maternal uncle was Sihgaraja of the Matsya 
family, son of Jayanta of Oddadi). 

5. Visvesvara alias Visvanatoaraja married Sihgamadevi, 

daughter of Jayantaraja o f the Matsya family, Baka 
1349. 

6. Gahgaraja, Saka 1357. 

Besides these there were other petty families in Kalihga about 
whom little is known. 
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PEDA KOMATI VilMA. 

(Gif. A. !>. 1402 toCir. A. 1). 1420) 

Verna, .son of Peda Koniali Hoddi and fjraiidson of Mdcii tir-ldi I 
nr.cceeded Ktiniaragiri to the tlirone of Kcndavidu about Maka 2324 
(1402 A.D.). Kumdrasiri' s T 0 (‘or(ls show that was alivo till Suka 
1324 (1402 A..D.) h Yet, from the paucity of his records in the region to 
the west of the (Iddavan, it is evident that his authority practically 
ceased over the Koiulavidu kinjjjdoni a few years before lus deatiu 

Succession of Peda K< nniii Verna - 

Desirin*^ to arre4 the internal disorder and the attacks all 
around on the fleddi kingdom, Peda K anati Verna apiioars to have 
seized the throne of Kondavidu by force. Some of the nobles, like 
Velngoti Rayapa Xayaka and (Jajar.ivu Tippa Nayaka, fought on the 
side of Peda Kdmati Vcnia in this war of succession, and helpel him 
considerably in gaining the throne. According to the I'elugn Oapi 
verso- referred to in an earlier context, Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka is 
stated to have defeated the armies of Kalaya Vimia in llio 
neighbourhood of Gnndngolann in the HTlore taluk of ilin West (l(')davari 
.district. Thi.s defeat of Kataya Vdrna shows tliat he tric^l his best, 
on behalf of his sovereigix lCuma'*.igiri, to pervent Peda Koimiti 
Venia fro n occupying the tiirone. It is likely that he was actuated to 
do so more by the desire of gaining the kingdom for himsedf, as 
Kuniaragiri had no son to inherit it. In fact, it was more a war waged 
between Kataya Vema and Peda Komali Vdaia for successiiin to the 
tlirone rather than hetvveen Kumaragiri and the latter. 'The battles of 
CTiindugoJann and Kdnflrn referred to in the above mentioned Capi verse, 
were some of the ongagements that had taken place in the course of 
this war. If the same verse is relied upon, it may he <aid ttiat, just at 
this juncture, Harihara II of Vijayanagar, probably with the 
object of diverting Peda Kdmati Verna’s forces and helping his 
ally and son-in-law Kataya Verna, made another incursion into the 
Kondavidu kingdom, which shook its very foundations. Caundaparnatya'*, 

1. A. S. V. V.. Vol. .\, No. 1. 

‘2. I’i, Ml., 11, p. ef). 

8. A record nf Ndgayaniajitn .son of Cinin'iapaniatyn. in lOla li 

fo'inil at 'I’ripuraritakain in the ^farkopurain laliilo, Knrnool I'p G'dj., 

No. iaa of .rjOoj. 
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the Vijayanagar general, penetrated a? far as Kondavidu, the capital. 
Again, Gajaravn Tippa Navaka, the loyal general of king Peda Komati 
Veina, defeatifig Caundapa in the neighbourhood of the fort of the big 
hill in Kondavidu, put liim to flight and saved the kingdom. At last, 
Peda KornaU Veiiia’s efforts were crowned with success, and he duly 
ascended the throne. He ruled the region lying along the northern bank 
of the river Krsna and the Kondavidu countiy. His Kaluvamula^ and 
Nandaniurn ’ grants dated in 8aka 1326 and 1333 respectively, bear 
testiinofiy to the fact that his power extended on the northern side of 
the also. Peda Komati Verna gave his brother MaCa Redcli the 

tract of country lying along tlie northern bank of the Kysna. Maca 
fortified Komdapalli (Kistna district) and made it his capita).'* 

A damaged Cain verso’ in Telugu in the Catupadyarna- 
Tiiniiinjcu 1 narrates some events which must have taken place 
about the beginning of king Peda Komati Verna’s reign. What 

"(jCo -'"j n'c A '^c”^ 

-V. 

o 

4, Sr. Sr., i)p. I’J -11, Anuiiandhani. 

(>p., No, 14 of line-20. 

Sr. Sr., Appendix p. 11. ruilyapHlli grant, of-.Maca dalxjd in ^'aka IddO. 

c i5 (k>vo ^ ,0 

^JCbo 7r*fc§Cj ^ax)5o J ' 

ar*e^(55booi3D jSdoQ^c X't)c'S 

l^«x. 7^'c^d 

k rvi>5 8'^bb 'K iS ’ 

'"fb25s'‘'so 
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parts of the verse remain intelligible, i)ay a tribute to the charity 
and spirit of tolerance shown by Peda Komail Verna, in tlie face oftho 
grave villainy and outrage perpetrated by the sy npathisers of Ivataya 
V^ema. The brahmans of tlie court were with the deposed king, niind- 
ful perhaps of his many benefactions to them. v\nd wlieii these found 
Peda Komafi Vgina as tlieir lord and king, their impotent resentment 
surged into vile deeds of destruction, before they finally took flight from 
Kondavidu. After bis abortive attmnpts to regain power Kumaragiri 
appears to have fled to Rajamahendravaram accompanied by his 
brother-in-law, Kataya Verna, and spent his List days tiiere. 

Peda Koniaii Verna's eaylii coirjuests 

By the time Peda Komati Verna was firmly estal)lishetl on the 
throne, the kingdom of Vijayanagar was ill the throes of a civil wart 
consequent on the death of Hariliara 11 in Saka 1:120 (1404 A.l).). 
HariharLs sons Devaraya f, Virtipaksa 11, and Biikka Tl contended 
for the throne. Devavaya I probably recalled some of the armies 
from IJdayagiri, the seat of his government wiiilo he was yiivardja, 
to fight out his cause. There was disorder and anarchy in the 
Vijayanagar provinces. The Reddi kings were not slow to take 
advantage of tiie internal disorders in the Vijayanagar kingdom. 
Taking this opportunity Peda Komali Voina’s commanders attacked 
the Vijayanagara armies in their newly occupied territory, and after 
defeating them in battle and driving them away, recovered their lost 
possessions, Komati Vbivia re conquered also the coastal iilain from 
his cousin Komati Reddi 11, son of Mdca of tiie KandukUr branch, as 
is borne out by his copper-plate records. Ho and his brother Maca 
strove hard to establish peace and order in the kingdom. Peda Komati 
Verna’s early conquests maintained the reputation of Kondavldu as a 
military power, though on a reduced scale. 

Peda Komati Verna’s relations with Kataya VTmia, even after the 
death of Kumaragiri, were anything but smooth. He wanted to 
establish his sovereign rights over the Rijiin iheiidravara Rdjya which 
was more or less ca military fief. He, therefore, expected Kataya Verna 
to acknowledge him as his overlord, and to reader him th(i services 
obligatory on a vassal, With llie death of Kumaragiri, Kataya Verna, 
who was already opposed to Peda Komati Voiiia, never recognised the 
latter as his sovereign. He defied his authority and asserted his indepen¬ 
dence. The act of Kumaragiri in conferring the Rajainahendravara 
Rajyaon Ka^ya Veina thus turned out to be the greatest political blunder 
of his rule. It divided the Reddi kingdom int(j two halves, each fighting 
against the other, and made it an easv prey to its neighbours who had 
long been casting hungry looks on it. The first chief to take advantage 
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of this enmity i)etween the KontUvidii and the Rajamahendravaram 
kingdoms wjis Coja [ihakt.iraja’s son Annadeva Coda, who made a bid to 
recover his )r)st principality, lie wa^ backed up in the beginning of his 
fight by the Vcdaina kings of Devarakonda, of whom Peda Vedagiri, son 
of Mada 1, had given asylum tt) liim.- There is reason to believe that 
Peda Komaii Veina also cooperated with Annadeva Coda in 
hin struggle. 

Kaiiiva Verna was fully aware of the danger arising out of this 
alliance. He was lumimed in on one side by Annadewa Coda 
and on the other, by FYfla Komati Verna. Annadeva Coda had 
already, ))y Saka 1330, tfie date of hi.s in.scriptiorp' at Polavarain (West 
Ctodavari district), recovered his kingdom. K ltaya Verna, therefore, 
wanted to renew his friondship and alliance with the Vijayanagara 
Tillers. Inis view is supported Iry Kalaya VTona’s inscription"* at 
Ahohalarn'in the Cuddapah district, dated in S'aka 1332, which 
registers the grant of a number of villages to god Nfsimha. 
ft cannot be argued that Kataya Vd:na was at Ahobalam as an 
invader; for, tlie circumstances in which he was then placed preclude 
any such t)ossihility. I iierefore, it must have been a friendly mission 
of Kauiya Viuna which can account for the presence of this solitary 
record of his in the Vijyanagar territory. By the time of the Ahobalam 
record of Kutaya Voma, DvWaraya I wd.s firmly established on the throne 
of Vijayanagar. He came out successful in the civil war that convulsed 
the Vijayanagar kingdom on the doatli of Harihara H in S’aka 1326 
(1404 A I).), and was crowned " king in Saka 1329 (1406 A. D.). The 
result of Kataya Vdma s mission is not known. Wliether Kalaya Verna 
and D.'var<iya I met each other or not, the former appears to have 
been assured of the help of the latter, as is home out by a close study 
of later events described in the Kajahrnundry Museum plates*’ of 
Annadeva Ooda. 

Devai'iiya was true lo his word. He marched with his armies 
into the territory of ihe Konjavldu kings. He penetrated into the 
heart of the Re.lji kingdon, prihihly at a time wlion Peda KdrnaH 
Vt’^ma was actively co-operating with Annadeva Coda against Kataya 

s. 

—VV. Vm., V. l‘2-2. p. 44. 

U. I’.p. Coll. No, 203 of 1020. 

10. IbiJ, No. 84 of 1916. 

11. Mark. Ms8.. 16~3 2.^, 

12. J.A U.R.S., Vol. I, 17'J It; ^ Vo) xxVf, pp. 33 ff. 
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VeiTia. This Vijayana^ar thrust into the Konrjavitlu kingdom was 
intended probably to nclp Kataya Veina indirectly, by creating a 
diversion and to compel his enemies ro witlidraw some of their troops 
from the eastern front. Devarava's inscription'^ at Inkolln in the 
Bapatla taluk of GunUir district, dated in Saka 1333 Nandana, that 
is, 1412, A. 1),, indicates the date of the V'ijayanagar aggression. 
Devaraya I tried to extend tiie authority of liis house over the coastal 
tract of the Reddi kingdom, and capture Molupalli, their premier 
sea-port in the Bapatla taluk, Crimirir district, though he temporarily 
succeeded in gaining control over a portion of the Reddi territory, he 
failed to achieve his object. He did not succeed in bolding the 
conquered tract permanently under his sway. The absence of the 
Vijayanagar records in the iiapa.la laliikis a clear proof of tlie fact 
that Peda Komati Verna was ahU* to expel the enemy from the 
kingdom and bring it again under his rule. 

it is unfortunate that we have no direct evidence relating to 
the fight between Peda Komati Vdma and Kataya Verna But the 
position is clear from a close and careful study of events mentioned in 
the contemporary Telugu literature and inscriptions of this period. In 
spite of the pressure brought to bear on him by the Vijayanagar raids, 
there is some reason to believe that Peda Komati Verna vigorously 
prosecuted his campaign against Rajamahendravara Rajya which finally 
ended with the death of his bitter opponent Kataya Vrnna. Kalnya 
Veninni - ialagonda - (jnyda^^ (one who took the head of Kataya V5ma), 
one of the many birudas of the nobles of the Koppunhjla family, 
implies their claim to have slain Kataya Verna, probably in battle; and 
we know that Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka'^ of that family, a subordinate of 
Peda KSmali Verna, took an active part in these wars. Hence, it may 
not be unreasonable to think that Kataya Verna lost his life in his wars 
with Annadeva Coda and Peda Komati Verna. No records of Kataya 
Verna after Saka 1336 have come down to us. 

The history of Rrijamahendravaram subsecp.ient to Kataya Verna’s 
death is difficult to trace. The terms of alliance between Peda Komati 
Verna and Annadeva also are not known to us. The latter was able to 

13. Kp. Coll., No. 798 of 1922. Tho s'aka yoar 1333 Ik- an oxpirod one. XaDflaiia 
oorrespondR to 1331. 

14. S/6—2—38 '*Btrndavali of tho “.Seventy two Nfiyaks”; Vido Knppnullarifn^btrudu. 
Seo also Mack. Mss.. Nos. 15-5-32 and 15 4-3. 

• • ” --fhid. 
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occupy the Rkjamahendravara Kajya only affer the death of Kataya 
Voma’s son, Komaragiri JI. He was not destined, however, to rule it for 
a long time. He was opposed by A.llada Reddi who espoused the cause 
of Anitalli, daughter (jf Kalaya V rtiia, and the sole surviving heir to 
the kingdom. Allada finally succeeded in driving away his enemies 
from tlie kingdom and ruled it on behalf of Anitalli as her regent. In 
this .struggle with Alh.da, AnuadGva seems to have lost his life. Peda 
Kdiiiafi Verna failed thus in his attempt to regain tlie Rajamahundravara- 
(tajya, even after the death of Kiiaya Verna. He did not, however, give 
up his endeavour. 

Pcd'i Kdnmti Vp.mti and A Hilda 

Peda Kftmati Verna s position was oven now precarious and 
.nsecnre. He wa.s br tween two ijowerfitl foes, the king of Vijayanagar 
in the^wcst, and All.ida in the east. He can:n to know of the strength 
oP^AIIada^.irid hi.s zeal in prosecuHitg (ho fight for the independence of 
Rajamahendravaram. 'Iherefore, in order to strengthen hi.s jrosition he 
made an nlliance with the BahmanI Sirltitn. FtrUn Shah. It is likely his 
minister Matnidi Sii'igaya mnnagr'd wisely in negotiating an alliance. He 
i.s described itt the AVnyam Nai'^a Ihinn Vavim.^TuHiiso-snhha-iiirankeua 
vara- rya/mra-pdidAyatn''', one who fluently carries on conversation in 
the court of !/araihifII,iia, that is, the Hahmani Sultan, FirQz Shah. 
Thi.s Reddi-Bahamani alliance is referred to in the Vdu(j7iiv<iri 
Vamhiinili" also. Tho Padma Velama kings of Devarakonda’, the 
Intter enemies of the Reddis of Kondavidn, did not like this alliance. They 
could not, however, prevent it, as they were only subordinates to the 
Sultan.^ Having obtained the help of the Bahmani Sultan, FirQz Shah, 
i’eda Komati Vf-ma attacked Rajamahondravaram. 

Allada Reddi was prepared for this evontnalitv. He met the 
cornt.inerl armies of Peda Kdmati Verna ami Flmz Stub in battle, and 
dHoate and .Ir.rve them hack. Tho Kommnchikkala plates clearly 
stat-r that Allada defoatc.i tho yavanas Aziz-Ulhlh Tabataba 
a.^Fonshla do trot at all refer to this defeat of the Sultan. “The 

IT), ftp. N 1., 11. V. I It. 

' V. Vm„ p. 3y, V. los. 

.T. A. U. R. , Vol. TII, p. 228. 11. SCK'il. 
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SultEn being determined to conquer Telihgaiui writes the former 
“ proceeded in that direction till having got near Rajainandri he con¬ 
quered many forts and districts of that country, and having taken 
possession of the whole of that territory he consigned it to agents of 
government, and then set out for his capital.’' Ferishta, on tlio 
other hand, merely states that, in the year 8‘20 A. H, (1417 A. D.), 
Flruz Shah “despatched ambassadors to the Ray of Telihgana, deman¬ 
ding some years’ arrears of tribute, who sent the sums duo, witli 
several valuable presents in addition/" 

Flruz Shah’s invasion against the eastern country is confirmed 
by two of his inscriptions at Vedadri, in the Nandigama taluk of the 
Kistna district. Of these two iuscri()tious dated in the Saka ; ear 
1339 (1417 A . I). ), one records the constructiou of a tank by 8;irakhu 
Maluka Jainadi Vodeya, llie younger brother of MascUiada yOi Ahibu 
Nidamalu Maluka w’no was at Ya<]apaUi Wazirabad, on ti\o banks of llm 
river Krsna. 'The Nid.iiualu Maluka, i. e., Nizamul-Mulk is no other 
than Bldar, one of ilio two slaves of Firuz Shah, who gained imimmse 
influence over him in the latter part of his reign, it is thus evident 
that Sullau B’iruz Shall Bahniani (les}>atche(l theses ollicers to 

Teliiigaua to help Ptda Komati Vtuiia. 'riieir attempt to reduce Ruja- 
maheudravarain ])r{)Ved a failure, even though the Muslim historians 
would have us b.'liove tliat it w is not so. 'bhe Bahinaiu armies were 
defeated by Allada as staled bef(U’o. Hence, the allies were coinp»'lled 
to retreat wihtout capturing that important stronghold. 

Perl a Kdmaii Verna met with reverses in his encounters with 
Allada. The defeat he snstained at Hnmc.s varam was a crushing one. 
The Telugu work *Sd/v//r/a7;f7u.s'o/;< slates that Allada Ueddi defeated 
Peda Komati Verna in battle at Raincsvaram and seized, as booty, all 
his military eiiuipment and wealth. Karnes varam the pla(‘e of the 
last decisive battle in this straggle f<>r supremacy, cannot be idontilic'd 
precisely, as there are two villages of the same name in the East and 
West Godavari districts (one in the Rajole taluk and the other in the 
Tanuku taluk) respectively. 

19. f>firhi{n~i-Mn,.\sir, p. 10 

■20. brings l erifihta, Vol. 11. |i. SSO 

•21, Kp. C’oll , Nok, anil ?.07 of 1024. 

22. \’ifle, Part 1 r, rhiip;<'r, Vll ApfH'ii ii^. 

28. Si)ht'the village in rhe InnviUn talek is NaUala Ivarnr/'.jiinjt:, if i., lik' iy 

that the other Ritiit V v:» r.nn in the Ua if .lo taluk ' Kast nodav.iu libti i< t ; ib 
meant hei\‘. 
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Beijinnin(f of the end of the kingdom of Koijdavtdu: 

While the combined armies of Sultan Firuz Shah and of king 
Peda Komati Verna were fighting against their enemies in the Rajama- 
hendravaram sector, Devaraya I appears to have launched a two-pronged 
attack to help his ally, Allada Roddi, and probably to benefit himself 
also. Making Panngal^* (Nallagonda district) the base of his military 
operations, he ordered his armies to inarch into the territories of Islam. 
At the same time, Dovaraya 1 despatched a considerable force to the 
Kor;davi(lu country to capture the port of Mdtupalli. This strategy 
accomplished its purpose well. 

Defeated by prince Allada and much disconcerted at the news of 
the Vijayanagar invasion of the territories of Islilin, Flrtiz Shah hastily 
retrGat(*d with his armies from Rajamahondravarain. His main object 
was to reduce the fortress of Panugal, the base of the Vijayanagar 
operations. He advanced by rapid mar(‘hes and commenced the siege of 
tlmt fort. 

The garrison inside tlie fort of I^lniigal bravely sallied out and 
a sanguinary tiattle was fought between the Bahmani and the Vijaya" 
nagar armies. The fort of Pnnugal resisted the siege of the Muslims 
for full two years. During this period the Muslims were put to 

‘ii, 'I’hiB fort vvari rnrtunul in s'aku IHlO (IHOsA. D.) l.y tli.> Vijayanagar general 
Inigapa (laiicjanadia and prince Uukka 11'b under or(l* r.s from Harihara II at. 
the close of Ui<’ nign of Siill;.'n) Shanis-ud-IOn IPVJTA. D ). when there wore 
internal dirfHonsionK aii'I di^ordfr in tin' llhnmani kingdom. Since then it remained 
Milder the sway of the V'ijayaiiagar monarchy. 

frp i 

The Fiiiglifih date etiuivalenl ik Sunday, 80ih TVe, 139-'^ A Ii, 

Kp lud. Vol X.Wl. p. :i(>. f, n, 1. 
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innumerable difficulties. It may not be unreasonable to think that Peda 
Kdmati Verna stood faithfully by his ally, FirUz Shall, in his hour of 
peril and probably sent his brother, Peda Komari Maca Redcli, the 
governor of Koiulapalli, to the aid of the Bahnmni Sultan witli a 
considerable army. 

While tlie siege was thus going on, Devara} a I started negolia 
tions with the Sultan’s subordinate allies, the Rdcejrla kings of Raju- 
konda and Devarakonda. They were the rulers of Telingana. tlu; upland 
Telugu country beyond the Ghats. The relations between them and their 
overlord, the Sultan, were not latterly as smooth as l.efore. Thes(‘ 
Padma Velama kings disliked the alliance of Firiiz Shiih with their 
family enemies, the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, because Klrii/ Shah, 
stationed his military officers at Vadanalli Wazirahiid in tiudr soulb 
eastern province, which made their positioii much more suhtirdinate 
than before and affected their status. 

By this action they were brought under tiie virtual subjection of 
the Muslim and n(r:/rN of the Bahmeni Sultan. It was to their 

utter dislike that they had to co-operate in tl\o ranks of the Bahinani 
Sultan with the Reddi armies, whom they hated bitterly, d'hey, (hen*- 
fore, waited for an opportunity to throw off their allegiance to FirTiz 
Shah, and to join a i)owerful Hindu monarch. I'he negotialions started 
by the Vijayanagar monarch came in timcdy. Whih' Ihe battle was 
going on, the Recerla kings suddenly withdrew their armies frmn those 
of the Sultaii and immediately joined the Vijayanagar forces. It is 
needless to say that this step changed the fortunes of the day. 'I'he. 
battle ended with a disastrous defeat to the Muslims.^’ 

Dcvaraya’s Mdlupalli record"'* clearly proves tliat this premier 
port of the Koiidavdiu kingdom submitted itself to the Vijayanagar 

‘25. Kp. In<b. Vnl. XXVI. pp. 

26. The djite of !be unpublihliotl m-oril of the Vijayaiiagfir Diuijarcli l;( var;iya 1 it 
Alotupalli (liOC. Vol. XUf. pp. 422 -23) is given .as s'al..i J312, Uiirrnnkhi. (.Pi 

iIk* inisis of this record ii is said that Devaraya I ‘'ainiexcd, l)efnro I6'j(i A,h,, ihc 
hirritory along the oast coast oxtonding as fur as Afuuipaili ” (V.C. K'., p. 12ti/. this 
8taUMTu-iii ih wrojig; for, tlic date of this record is irregular and th< year, 

wrong. This charter, hiinilar to those given by ilanapatideva of WarangMl and 
Anavota Reddi of Koiidavidn, is stated to have been given on Priday, the iirsi lithi 
of the lunar half of Magha. I'ho cyclic year Ihirninkhi coTres])oi!ds to VaKa )38s 
and not to s'-dm 1312, The latter year eorrespondp to Preiauda (IgrannuiutM). r)»e 
details do not, however, work out correctly even for Durnnjjchi, for, the firM fiih: 
falls on 'J u«.‘sdny and not on Friday. As the ey< lie year is df finitely i-iafed to if’ 
]>nnnukln I assign ties record to >':ika 1338 on the aKSUinpnon that liie nntiier iF 
duDoring the >'aka year wore react wrongly in thoeyc-eopy, This record fils in her,; 
vxactly. and falls in line with th<.‘ other available data. 
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arms. The date of this record is Durinukhi, corresponding to the Saka 
year J338. Another record*' at Poiinur ^ Bupatla taluk, (xuntiir district) 
dated in S'aka 1339 {1417 A.D.) of KCinapuli Anavota Nayaka has also to 
he takef) to account in this connection. As the nieniljers of the Kunapuli 
family were the subordinates of the Vijayarjagar inonarchs, this 
Ponnur inscripti(m tnay be taken to be a Vijayanagar record, though it 
does n(;t nienti(»n Anavoia Kay aka's overlord, Dcvaraya 1. These 
records atUst to the authority cf J)r*varaya I over the south-eastern 
provinces of the Kondavidu kingdom. The loss of these provinces was 
only the beginning of the end of the Kondavidu kingdom. 

Pi (la Vcmn and ihe RPi'nj'la ldn(js : 

l\(]a Kdmati Verna appears to have spent his last years of rule 
in fighting against tlie Itocejr'a kings of lUxjukonda and Dbvarakonda. 
'I’he [\dn(j<}{\rdri Vanibru'ali refers to the fend between Peda Kdmati 
Vdma and his brother Muca on orn* side, and Kumara Vcdagiri and 
Lihgaitia Nodu, sons of Kumara JVIada Nayaka on the f)ther. Maca 
Reddi is said to have been killed by Kumara Vedagiri who then caused 
his enemy’s effigy to be set on his spittoon."" Peda Kdmati Verna did 
not wait long to avenge the death of his brother. He killed Kumara 
Vedagiri in battle, and emulating Vedagiri’s example, caused Kumara 
Vedagiri’s effigy to be set on his own spittoon in liis turn. Then, we 
are told that Lingama Kedu, a boy of twelve years of age, collected 
a great army and, accompanied by ins relatives and folhnvers, marched 
against Peda Kdmaii Verna. In the engagement that took place 
Lingama Kedu is credited to have defeated Peda Kbinali Verna and 
caused his imago to ai)pear on his spitting pot, He also carried away, 
as trophy, Peda Komati Verna’s badge of lion-crest and also his 
famous sword, named Sandikanta Pdtaraja-katifri.^'' The same w^ork 
referred to abov s states, in another place, that Lingama Nedu carried 
away Peda Komati VCmia captive,^" and subsecjiiently, for some 

•27. Vol. VI, No. lift. 

28. VV. Viii,, p. ;VJ vv. U)f> and 106; pr, 107 ; pp. 43— i4, vv. 1-21 and 122. Soo also 

Part IJ, CbapU^r, XIl. 

20. Ibid, p. 30, pr. 107. 

30. Ibid, p. 48. 

_"--v. ui;. 

It seonifi Idnga’s roiisin ''l^^ took part in these oainpaigns. I'aii/s .n n(i 

BtAlos that Umt is, Peda Kornati Vcuia took to (light when Singa clohely 

pursued him. 
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unstated reasons, released him, and that Sihgaya Anna (that is, Anna 
son of Sihga) killed KomaCi Verna in battle/' With a slight variation 
the Veliigd\nHm Vamhicaritra^ a later work, also informs us that 
Lihgama Nedn and Sihgaya Anna slew Peda Koinaii Verna in battle.'* 
As evidence is lacking, it is difticult to ascertain the truth of tliese 
statements. It might be that, during the Bahraani-Vijayanagar war, 
the Kecerla prince Kuinara Vedagiri attacked Muca Keddi and 
killed him. The other battles between the Recejrla princes Kunuira 
Vedagiri and Lihgama Nedu, and the Reddi king Peda Komati Verna, 
referred to in the Vanikdvali. must have oliviously followed that event. 

Death of Pei](I K'niafi Vcnia : 

The latest date for Peda Komati Vcina is furnished hy bis 
Rudravaram grant, dated in theS'aki year V.Ul, corresponding to 
the cyclic year Vikari. ddus record registers the grant of the village, 
Hndravaram as an agraluini to the astronomer iNamacundra, tk.e 
eldest brother of Gangadhara, and son of Peddi Yajva on the occasion 
of Dluitiffs .sainkrdinava in the month of Mdrgakira. This is the latest 
record of Peda Kdinali Verna known to us, and the last grant^ known 
to have been drafted by Peda Komati Verna’s Vidyailhikdri Srinatha. 

Peda Komati Vdmaks rule may be said to have ended in S'aka 
1342 (1420 A, D). Komati Verna was a great warrior, a profound 
scholar and a consideraiile poet. From the moment he ascended the 
throne he strove hard to safeguard the interests of the Kondavidu 
kingdom, and to maintain its ititegrity and independence. ’riiough 
he was not able to extend his autiiority far iieyond the frontiers of his 
kingdom which he inherited at the time of his succession, he succeeded 
till almost to the end of his rule in preserving it intact in spite of the 
repeated incursions of the Vijayanagar rulers, lie also committed the 
same folly as his predecessor, Kumaragiri in further rlividing the 
kingdom lietween himself and his brother, Maca Reddi, and in 


V. 145. 1>. 57. 

31. Ibid. CO. V. 155. 

a 

32. VV. Vc., pages 57 and 07. 

33. C. P., No. 7 of 1919-20. 
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couferring upon tlie latter the province lying on the northern bank of the 
KrHiia- As ill ihi-' reign of Kumaragiri, though this division dM not 
affect the integrity of tl>e kingdom during tho reign of Feda Komati 
Vcina, it weakened it furtlier, and made it an easy prey to the three 
powerftil neighbours, the Gajapatis of Kalihga, the Narapatis of 
Viiayanagar, and the Asrapatis of Gulbarga, who bad ever been casting 
a covetous eye on it From bis alliance with the Bahmani Sultan 
Verna came to be hated still more bitterly by the Vijayanagar ruler, 
who regarded this allance as an unholy act and made it a pretext 
to occupy the kingdom. 

Peda Komati Verna was an able ruler and good scholar. Fie 
wrote many works in Sanskrit pertaining to different branches of 
learning, like kravija and drina prabandhas, treatises on Sanyila and 
S'ahihid, ami coitimentaries on old Sanskrit works." He was famous 
ior his mnniHcence ami liberality to scholars and poets. Many Capt 
verses both in Sanskrit and Telugu were composed in praise of his gifts 
ami charities. One of these verses is noteworthy. It praises the munifi¬ 
cence of l^’da Komati Voma; hut remarks that, just as there is a 
snake near the Kalpaka tree, there wasTuraga R;ima “ (probably 
one of Peda Komati Verna’s ministers) near him, and hence, one 
could not approach him. 


:!). An mooiini of his works will 1)> foand in thi; ohaptor on literature in Part 11 of 
tbii work. 

85 I’t. Min., 1. p. i3i. 
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APPENDIX. 

Genealogy of the Reddi king-^ of Rajamahendravaram. 
Kota Reddi of the DrivCiri family. 


Perumaadi Reddi m. Ann a mamba 


Allada Peda Kota A^nnavrdla Dodda Pina K(5’ a 

m. Annamamba 


Annavr5la 


Kota Allada 

m. V^mdnn’oa 


Komaragiri Annavdta 

S'. 1344 


Verna 

m, Hariharamba’ 


Virabhadra 
m. Anitalli 


Dodda 


Anna 


1. Ep. Jnd., Vol. xiii, j). 242, v. 22. 

Pandit V. Prabhakara Siistri Garu einonds the firet line in the al'ovo verge 
ahown below : 

it 
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KAOA YfMWiErm 

(Cir. 1420 A.D. to Cir. 1424 A.D.) 

Peda Komali Vema was snccmd^d by bis son, Raca Vorna. His 
motlier was SOrnmha, daughter of (iaunablinpala, lord of Dbclnyavriti- 
pura or DhiiJivakataka. J\Mca records tiave not yet coriio to 

light, 'rhe Aminnhnd inscription, whicli informs us that Raca Vema 
caused the feeder canal, named “Juganobhaganda - kaliiva” of the 
Santa lavaridhi tank, C(jnstrncted l)y his mother S'lr.imha, to be dug in 
S'aka year 1337 corresponding to the cyclic year Manmallia, lias to 
be assigned to the reign of his father, Peda Ku:nati Vema. The Kojjda- 
7H\i^(1(Wd(ih(nnl(‘ and the kdifujat of Kondavfdn state that he ruled for 
four years. From the account furnished by them bo appears to have 
been a tyrant. He ruled his subjects cruelly atid oppressively. Ho is 
said to have imi)osed new taxes and collected them witl) an iron iiand He 
had none of the qualities of a good ruler. He, therefore, was unable to 
steer the sliip of state siu'.oossfully during the stormy period that 
followed his fatl^er’s death. The fc of villages in the Godavari, 

Kistnn, and Guntur districts stale that Ijlingrila Gajapati of Kalihga 
overran the coastal tract in 8'aka 1342, brought the whole country 
under his rule, and got some repairs made and fresh forts constructed at 
Kondaviclu.' Tins is not, however, confiiMied by epigraphical evidence. 
Neitlier the records of the Gajapati mouarchs, nor of the Vijayaiiagar 
rulers have been discovered till now either at Kondavulu or in its north¬ 
eastern region. If the Gajapati conquest of KondavTcbi were a fact, as 
it seems to be, it must have been effected sometime after Saka 1342, for, 
the country in the neighbourhood of the H(\ldi capital was subjugated 
by the Vijayanagar mouarchs in or before that date, as is borne out 
by a record’ of Saka 1342 Sarvari belong!?ig D'varaya 1 at 

1. Kf. K.l . PI.. 10 H. 

5 toS o'XV £9 Cv.v.>5^ 

Av ^ c* ?X3 o_» 

st»:> ^,^x-^oooo-0, 

^?;ir‘‘0or^4o e)^Ci 

2, Kp. (oil., No. I'ir. of ,1017. j h*'s'fllxa .’'n0‘1311, giv.*n in thf. ingcription, does 

not coi ro ily correspoiitt to the cyoli * year s'a»*Viiri. It talHos with 13^2 

fleuce, 1 to5li it AS s^aka 1312 s'arviiri in the tox: a‘>ovo. 
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PotiQru (Guntur taluk, Guntur district), a viila^^e in the vicinity of 
Kondavidu. 

haca Vdina lUddi bad little support from his subjects to resist 
these invasions of the Vijayanapai* mul the Gajapati rulers; for, by Ins 
oppressive rule ho bad forfoitfd the love and devotion of his subjects. 
'l!ho K^rhln'itj'(land ^ \\\\\c\\ asMij^ns to him a period of rule of 

four years, ii forms us tbal be was assassinated by one of his subjects. * 
This is not, however, C(*rrol)vn*ated i>y any available evidence, 

Tim kingdom of Ivoudavidu, l'o\inded by brolaya Vi^ma, after 
many vicissitudes and s('td>acks, reached its meridian of power and 
^lory ifi the reigns of the iilimtrio'.is Anav: nia and ICiimaragiri. Such 
days of prosperity ami aCfiueiice were not for it for long. I’eda Ivdmati 
Verna ami his internecine wars gave it a downward thrust and his 
uawortlnv son Itaca Vein i saw it sink. A glorious but all too brief 
period of a humlred years was the life <»f this groat Heddi dynasty. 


Cy ^ o'^.‘.0 

•;'JCv'So tt* c.' r-;3 

. r, X— 

'ST' b r r?' I ;■. V- ■-• f -u) ' - vr’ r ^ ?>■ ^ (w ' ,r-’ <0 *' ^ ^ ' t c ^ ; tO 

•CO 1t)5 iC'dSooc 'rf.’o gco 5 ^"0 — An. Cr., in, pi». 'iio ii. 
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Rajamahendka rXjya or the eastern kingdom 

RajamahSnclra Rdjya or tl e kingdom of Rajamahendravaram was 
of lator orgin, coming into existence only during the last quarter of the 
fourteenth centuryA.D. TTie Reddi kings of Addahki, later, of 
Kondavidii, ever since the establishment f)f their power, realised the 
necessity of bringing the whole of tlie coastal region under one rule* 
and of co/ifcolidating their power to protect the Hindu dharma and 
culture from the ravaging attacks of the Muslims. However, their 
attempts were not crowned with success until nearly half a century 
after the re-establishment of Hindu independence in that region. It 
was AnavSta I who, after the new Reddi principality was placed on a 
strong and secure basis, led an expedition to the eastern quarter to 
bring the fertile coastal plain to the north of the Krsna under his 
authority. It is probable that many of the Reddi families from 
PSkauaclu in the Nellore district migrated to Rajamahendravaram on 
the banks of the Godavari, and settled there towards the end of Prdlaya 
Varna’s reign, or in the beginning of the reign of his son, Anavdta, 
Though the campaign of Anavdta I was a thorough success, the 
authority of the Reddis was not permanently established there. 
The chiefs in that region appear to have thrown otf their allegiance 
to the throne of Kondavidu and reasserted their independence. 
After his succession to the throne, Anavema, brother and successor 
of Anavdta, once again invaded the eastern country and brought 
the chiefs ruling in Hat region under his sway. Tlie authority 
of Kondavidu was so well established over the eastern country extending 
aa far as Rajamahendravaram tl\at, even the civil war that 
convulsed the Reddi kingdom after the death of Anavdma, did not 
affect its subordinate position. The territory extending up to the 
confines of Kalinga ramained an integral part of the Kondavidu 
kingdom till the death of Anavema. 

Rajamahendravaram and its ntighbouring country had become 
a virtual Reddi colony and settlements of the Reddi rohles and their 
dependants had sprung up in this region even from about the beginning 
of the reign of AnavOta 1. Ciiief among the families that set led 

at RajamalKUulravaram and its neighbourhood were K.^ava Reddi's 
family and the DUvClri family. Kaf i 1grandson of Kata I and sou 
Mari Re^li^li, wae contemporaneous with Anavdta Reddi i and hjs 
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brother, Anaveraa. He married Doddambikri, sister of Anavota I, and 
daughter of Prolaya Verna* He and his father Mara Reddi, therefore, 
were the chief Reddi dignitaries in the Godavari region during the early 
years of the Reddi rule. The DUvuri family was an extensive one. Peru- 
mandi Reddi of this family had five sons, Allada, Peda Kota, AnnavrSla, 
Dodda and Pina Kota Reddi. These had marilal alliances with the 
nobles of this region, and wielded enormous influence in the politics of 
the land. These nobles, who were contempoiMneous with Anavota and 
Anavema, were the chief supporters of the kii gdom ( f Kondavidu and 
were probably instrumental in establishing permanently the authority of 
the Reddi kings in (his region to the east of the Gdilavar'i. Of the five 
nobles of tlie Dilvuri family mentioned al)ov(% Dodda Reddi was connected 
by ties of relationship with the fijruva chief, Dhimadeva CMda, son of 
Bhaktiraja. Bhimadeva Coda gave his danglUer Vriiianihcl in marriage 
to Allada Reddi, the youngest of the three sons of Dodda Reddi. Allada 
and his elder brolliers, Anavrola and Kota, ai\d his pattumal uneles, 
all the members of the Duvuri family, in fact whole-heartedly 
co-operated with the Reddi kings in extending their authority over 
the fertile lower Godavari valley. Because of the powerful support 
of the Reddi nobles, Rajamabondravaram, even during the civil 
war following the death of Anavema, not only remained a Reddi 
stronghold, but also took up the cause of Kumriragiri, and fought 
against his opponents under the leadership of Kataya iieddi’s son 
Verna Reddi. 


After his succession to the throne, Kunuiragiri realised tli(3 neces¬ 
sity of defending (be eastern frontier of his kingdom and keeiiing under 
check the petty rulers of the eastern region who did not fail 
to take advantage of the civil war to assert their independence. 
For effecting a permanent arrangement he sent his son prince 
Anavota tL and his prime minister and generalissimo, Kataya 
Verna to coiupier the eastern country, as stated already. The 
eastern campaign, in which Allada Reddi and his sons VCnia and Dodda 
had taken an active lart, w^as a thoroughly successful one, and the 
Reddis succeeded in carrying their arms victoricmsiy as far as Puru- 
Sottam, i.e. Cuttack in the Puri district of Orissa. They planted pillars 
of victory at Siihhachalam and on the hanks of the (diilka lake. 
Subsequent to this comiuest, the country ’oeyoml the (Godavari extending 
as far as Simhachalam w'as annexed to Rnjam DUDidravaram and 
constituted into a separate province ealierl tiie IT.mtern Kit4;dorri or 
Rajamahendra Rajvoi about S'aka 1312(139(J A.D.) with Pajamahrud ra- 
varara as its capital. F^rince Anavota II, son ot Komaragiri was 
appointed viceroy of this tiew kingdom. 
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PCifHj I enii * 

Siii)s^ 4 !u-nr, to) tlin (l^alh of Anovota TI t^ftor a short roign, 
Kii.'oaragiri c->iir<'rr< d tho hajainaiionflra Jva on Kataya Verna, in 
a pproco iti( 'ji Oi his )row«.-^ \'' Ya Uah ')<, and probably 

of iii^ ir;\ i!n )lih- ^on-vioos n i derod unt.) liiin. 'Die gift, therefore, of 
[{; J .fiiai no Ira K'ljv I am-s in (tin natare of a military fief or jagir. 
Kot tva \ (hn I. vva^ in po.'Siv-ifin of lliis dominion ])rior to Saka 1317 
(131)3 A. IM, ihedDfp'-i' in's ^iOnav.iram grafit ' wbiob alludes to this 
f.ici.. hh-.Oii l.hi.^ il m- .'Vid' lit. t.iiar. by tiiat date, Amivbta 11 was dead, 
and Iv, ! iva VAhna \va - iho g- var/n r (d* lb jainabCmd ra loijya. [t is 
jM*''b;x!)bm.lial, Allida liidil, bis idgiitdiand man, was bis representative 
earryiJi;' on (be ad in in is) ra I ion < / ilo* kir^di m dni'ng hi.s absence troin 
l< Ij'lmali d i.d I a \ ;i I’a m. 

I )ii ri ng (d.<* Ia>» Viairsol kmg K iiina ragi ri, P(>da KomaU Verna 
iisnrptai the tbiaiho of K (-iidav aln. Iv tiaya V’dina, on bDtalf of Knmara- 
gii’i, a.pp('ars to ]ia\’o fongld in vdn against this usurpation, ami 
uvm:tnaiiy (bd to KaJamaliPin!ravarain where Knmaragiri spent his 
last (la\ s in illness. 

The d'alli of ivninaiau'iri aggiMv<ited tljo hostilities betwt'C.ii 
KCitaya Vh-nia and Pen i l\o na'i V'ma, Kat lya \ cma, as the vassal of 
Kiejnavidii, did not pay bi^ hoinago to L\3<ld Komali k ciiM, the successor 
of Ivii maI'agi. i. On t, :e ot her ba nd, he assmded bi > indetiendenco, and 
delie.il P(!(i i Iv'hnaf; V ■ mn s a ii I In nd( V. \’nma tried t) put him down and 
arin-'K the 10 ji m i lin;!d iv.i lO.iyn. ! ■ > t !m ICoiidavidn kingdom, llisattmupts 
to s'.ihdnt' K O.y.i \ Pmia i:id ; hiMotterO st idilx.rn resiVtanco involved 
tim D -nnii’y i in a prnongeti civil war, the cmirso el which cannot 

be ('N icii' I'ie.'rf .incd '.vitli tin* data now^ availab'o. 

\V ;](' I\ ; \sa Xhona was lighting ag.iinn,, Prd i Ivo n, iii Vienna, 
thc' Prnvj rhul A:ina<lova voPjn, son of Ihiaktir.;ja, made an attempt 
lo la'ci^ver his lost, kingdom. Tm' statement int lie [Y'lihj ( t'dri Ymumrali 
that. Vc lagiri 1, son of M.aln N.tvaki of tdio li c, i;]a family, gave 
prote('lion to Annaddva Ooda, -uggesls that he went to i) varakonda 

1. .PA.li.H S ' Vol X 1. |>p. Jl L 

Th. r ■ i.- ;o} i.Mti -'i- t-hi! - cr.og .-.f 'r.:t lyu W nni. oaV 1 iii Pa’:a 1.S13 

sh'iiM a k M-m. go. if. ; _ i n.-. -rioi: k air.^ th-’hifinatup. of 

Nk'ia 1, 1 :io r-'c. '■ lirnii; : d!-;-, n>, t hr” ho., n nth Ptbi 

•'M h • Di'i-dit h . n'ot t’.i.' . .s'ras\. 1 . i'l; > •! r a; 1 r,. n.u' V-. :na i:nz lo \\\‘. 

/ah’-i't M-a .. 1 .' ’ll' u.'Xi; .hiy i> ajul ;•■■■• lini-.. ’’.y. i ha ye:ir ihl.3 

ii;> 1 IOv . t -.kPiii 1 -M. cu.-u’at. A- riia jnai; h-r'-i .-ha;!);’.■ urr, it 

rin '''!t 1 Ml!'! i! a - w.i.. .iir-ii-iv .iigKiaU-a-l /.ovrnior of tho iv.nghoiu aUvit 

if Aiiavot'M. son of Xtun.uM^iri, WiW n Iraady doad. 
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after bis baiiishrneiU from Ins kingdom and songht rofngo F'cd^ 


Vddagiri I. While 

lie was at Ddvarakomia bt 

:■ xCum a] 

']>ear^ to ba' ■» 

resorted to tlie conn 

rf Che RahmanT Sulv.ios a; 

;d! to ]\ x\ 

.■ : 'd 

witii them in their c 

■imi.‘aigns, thereby gainiio-: i 

dudr 

n-. ]!<' iohpM! 

Firuz Shall,’ tbe kif 

'g(C (be 'rurus’kas, in 

omag tbo 

Kainupt .rni\ 

at Sag a r i n ] o 0 8 A. ] 

] laving thus made h 

iii :;c'e wP ' 

1 1 in' d:\li 00'; i' j 


SiiltO,n am] the R^'corl.i king of lUuMr.ikonvJ i, Anmo;! v.i iiuul'' a kui 

to recover liis kingdom after tbe deatli (d’ Ivinti. ragiri. 


Auvddcrd Cbil 1 (wd Kot njn V- ///o : 

AnTiH(1i?va Coda rclnrned fr<,nn iKA’arak- n i \ aj, i'ne kea.d (d* a large 
army of tlu* Ivocorla kings, probablv by way of iCdinga, ai limr w-u 
TCalaya \(Vra\va- ii.vcdviai in '•diniggle wiCn I'. da ICdmaC \’eiiia. 'id .-re 
is reason 0) belie\'(‘ li at, be* was oppo^-ad )"»' llu' Ca^dern C. bik'>a 
subordinat os ol ibe Ixodib. kings A $! d, n in t i'*' 1'aiiO.\di\.i i .* la i ii'-eidpi i<)id 
of tim C.,Inkya king, Xdsv'swara of Id! imafici. and, a vaixn m the KTu urd<^n- 
kdrcrdjamdi>]\ a dddnprn work or^ rlndorio v ii!ff n i'V bi^ eonrUport 
Viniuikodi I’eddana,; tale {balking Visv: dva ra deld'a t. d the Andhra army 
nearSarvasi ] ihi (in the Vizigapit am distipoc) i:i S d\ i b‘>'2i, (hut, i>. llO'd 
A.D. As the wdmlo country far as Siihii udiaktm was (‘oinpioiad and 
annexed to the Reddi kingdom, ti'.o ('alnk \ a king VisviCvaiM was, no 
doiiht, a snhordinato of tlu' U<‘ddi kings, lla opposed the Andiira. army, 
probably of the Rccerla kings, on behalf of his (*vorlor(ls. 

This defeat at tlu' hands of (dllnkya \Csver',vara did not (bda^r 
AnnadGva Coda from making one nnus' attempt to regain his 
kingdom. And this time tiis endeavour was crowr)ed witli smaa'ss, lie 
not only recovered ]\]< kingdom i)nt smairdual awoiy a po)od siioo of (In' 
R'ajamahe'dra U ijya as v.odl, as is l) >rne o\it hy Ids inscri pt iomC <at 
Ddkshnram dated ifi Saka r.V2r)'14(^4 A.!), dddis lan'ord givi's Ann nbAa 
Codn the tifb’s f\;; i(i'Jiirai<i/)(ir,!?nAdi'(fr(t and /V/'Tf,ev-'////dxo//a //.wd, o, 
which cdearly show t i.it lu’ was hhe b ?d of tli** I'.a-trrn thro, r, th,o 
is, the Eastern K ing bun. 1 n sj)ite of ins sm'c**,-- ;\iin<nic>;a ('oii was 
not able to retain his hold oa Kajam I’no jdra R ija for an> 1 rigtfi 
of time, 

Kptaya VdiruCs records hearing dates siihs('qn('nt toSaka Rbih have 
been discd.vered in the Rajahmundry aiul Cocamula tadiks oi the b^ast 

2. Kp.. Tnl,. Vob XXVI, p. 29. 

3. ISiil, Vol. XIX p., 170, yorse. Vo!. XXV, rp 33:) 3G; S.T.!., Vf'l. \ 1. N^, Coo 

4. S.T.T.. Vol. IV, Ko8. 1317 and 1318. 
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Godavari District. His inscriptions at MadhirapOdi Mn the Rajabmun- 

dry taluk, Surpavararn *' in the Cocanada talnk, and fojrjr ^du 
in the Itajalunundry talnk, are found dated in Saka 1327, and his 
Acyut&purarn “ iriscription i< dated in Saka 1328 From these inscrip^ 
tions it is evident that Ka'ava Verna was aj'ain in possession of the 
Rajamah^ndra liiljya after S'aka 1326. It is, therc^for^, certain that 
Annadeva Coda was rlefoated and driven Imck to his own kingdom 
which, according to his ICajahmundry Museum plates, lay between 
GCrnukhagiri or MntTghar, popularly called MotS, a small island 
above Bhadrachalam iri the Godavari in the Hyderabad State, and 
Pattesngiri or Pa[tesain, another .small island in the same river, just 
below Polavarain, Godavari district. Annadeva Coda’s inscription ® at 
P5lttvaram is dated in Saka 1330 1408 A.D. 

Annadflva Coda did not like Kalaya Vf5ma, a powerful enemy, to 
be by liis side. He wanted to crusli him at any cost and annex bis 
kingdom. He, therefore, appears to have entered into an alliance with 
king Peda Koniali Vf^ma of Kon lavidu who was equally intent on 
crushing the power of Kcitaya Vdma. 

Kalaya Verna was aware of the danger arising from such an 
alliance. Ho, therefore, wanted to have a powerful ally on his side. 
The R{?coxla kings and the Bahrnani Sultans were his enemies. The 
only powerful ruler he could think of was Devaraya I of Vijayanagar. 

5. ^Ths., No. 15 11; r.o<\ R-r., Vol II, p. ‘ilJ. Tho dato is s'aka 1327 

(wroii" for 1320) 'rarann, ThurKday lOth titlii of tho dark half of the month of 
PiiJjya, on the occn.simi of Mnkara sainkramana. Tho English date equivalent 
in 27 Decemhor, 1101 A.D. The week day was Saturday and not Thursday. 

G. Ibid, No. 15 5 30, p. 239. In s5ika 1327 Parthiva, Kataya Veiua builds a mapdapa, 
called Vasanlaraya Tiiamjapa, at Sarpavaram on Wednesday, the l.lih tlthi of the 
lunar half of the month of Ni ja Aj^idha for tho merit of Kumaragiri. In the 
month of Nija As;i Jha the 1 lih tithi hdl on Wednesday l oth in the lunar and dark 
halves. The T'.nglish date c(|uivalcn(. is cither 8 July or 22 July, 1105 A.D. 

7. Ibid. No. 15-4 I ]ip. 27S 70 This is a coppor-plate grant of Kapvya Verna. The 
linos containing tho date (s'aka 1327) are given below : 

8. Ibid, No. 15- 5-36, p., 325. Phis records a grant of Kataya Verna in s'aka 1328 
Sarvajit, on Thursday, tho 14th tithi of tho dark half of IMagha for the merit of 
Kumaragiri. The English date equivalent Is Thursday, 12 Jannary, 1408 A, p. 
Tho s'aka year 1329 oorvospondt' to Survajit. 

9 . Ep. Coll., No. 293 of 1920. 
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Devaraya I ascended the throne'® in ISaka 1329 after coming out victori¬ 
ous in the fratricidal war, subsequent to tin' death of Hariiiara II in 
Saka 1326 (1404 A.D.) Kalaya Vf'rna wtun to the Vijayanu^ar kinj^dom 
probably to meet Devarriya 1. His in<cri])fi()n" at Ahubalain in the 
Cnddapah district shows that he was there in Saka 1332 (1410 A.D.). 
Whether Kataya Verna actually met D'var.tva I, and whether tlie result 
of such a meeting, if at all it had taken \dace, was favtmrahle to 
him, are matters of conjectaire. The course of events, however, 
subsequent to Saka 1332 (1410 A.D.) suggests that Kalaya Vema 
achieved his object. Devaraya I advanced int(^ the Kondavidn kingdom 
and occupied the region C()m]>rising the prosent Bapatla taluk in the 
Guntur district. Devaraya I must liave done this either to prevent I'eda 
KomaU Vema from collahorat ing with Annad'wa (klda, or to relieve 
pressure ofi the eastern front, if Peda Komali Vema iiad airi'ady been 
fighting Kataya Voma. 

Kataya Vema, in spite of the combined opposition of Annadf^va 
Coda and Petla Komati Vema, was able to maintain his hold on the 
RSjamahendra Rdjya including Kdnamandala. Tn proof of this statement 
his inscriptions at Tirupati (Peddapuram taluk), Komaragiripuram 
(Pithapuram division), TottararnudiA inalapuram taluk), and Sarpa- 
varam'' (Cocanada taluk) in the East Godavari district, dated in Saka 
years 1330, 1332, 1333, 1334 and 1336 respectively, may he (dted. It is thus 
evident that, excepting for a short interval in Saka 1326, Kaiaya Vema 
held sway over the Eastern Kingdom for more than twenty years, after 
it came into his possession before Saka 1317 (1391 A. 1) ). His inscrip¬ 
tions, however, have not yet come to light to the south of the Godavari. 

While Kataya Vema was ruling his kingdom to tlie oast of the 
Godavari, Annadeva Coda occupied the region along the hank of the 
Godavari in the west’ ®* probably with the help of Peda Komati Vema 

10. Tnd. Ant., Vol. XXIV, p.‘204. No. HOt aud note ; MhcU. Mha., No. 15-8-20. Id 
this manuscript the date of coronation ib Riven nu s'aku 3 329 S:irvHjit, Thursday, 
10 th tithi of th.; dark half of Kartika. The. w('ek day was Wedjiesday and not 
Thursday (Wednesday, 26 October, 1407). 

11 . Ep. Coll., No, SI of 1915. 

12. S.T.I., Vol. V. No. 103. 

13 . R(cjdi lUnii, Vol. 11 O.-tober), pp. 33 ff. Tliis b-. a eopp^r-phU.e. Rrant 

recording the gift of the village of Kornaragiripurain to an Aynrvrda-vai<iya, named 
Narasimha on the 15th day of the lunar half of the month of Magha. The date is 
imvori liable. 

14. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 318 ff. 

15. S.T.I., Vol. V. No. 20 of s'aka 1381 and no. 2 of s'aka 1330. These two are the 
Sarpavaram records of Kataya Vbma. 

3 5-a. From almost the Papi hills the (lodavarl flows from north to south till far fiejond 
Rajaraahendravaram. 
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and of his own brother-in-law Pina Unclir.tja (Pinnurhtliraja), son of Sr5 
Cakravarti of the solar family.The identity ol this Cakravaiti is not 
known. As the donor of the Ravulapirti plates*' is known as Uiulisa or 
Peda IJndiPcija, I^inna I/mliraja was probably a latter chief of the same 
family l)elonj<inf^ to SQravararn. Vnnadova Coda’s occupation of the 
western G< (iavari endan^^ered K itaya Vema s position; for, easily 

crossing the Godavari the former might advance into Kona-niandala 
and attack the latter in his own territory. Kataya Verna, therefore, 
appears to have first crossed the river and attacked Annadeva Coda. All 
the engagements between these two chiefs subsequent to Saka 1334/ 
1412 A. D., were fought on the we.-^tern bank of the Godavari, as is 
borne out by the Rajahinundry Museum ])latos. 

Annatlc^'d Coda'.'^ ejplaifs: 

The Rajahtnundry Museum plates of Annadeva Coda refer to 
some of these battles d’hey state that Annadeva captured the enemy 
towns of Jaggavagu and others.*' Jaggavagn ha^ not yet been 
identified. Besides this, Anr/adeva ^’'ida >.< d to have^ defeated, on 
the borders of Attili (d’anuku taluk, West (bnlavari disiricl), all the 
southern kings who were hostile to him, a/id to have olTerc'd protection 
to ten thousand of the t'liemy’s forces who had taken refuge within the 
walls of that city. The southern kings referred to In^ro are no doubt 
the rulers of Yijayanagar and their feudatories. It is evident from this 
that DSvaraya 1 despatch('(i a considerabb' army in aid of Kdtaya 
V^nia. An engagement took place between (lie contending ])arties on 
the borders of Attili, in which Amiadrva Coda came out victorious. 
Jn this engagement he took ten thousand of the enemy's forces captive 
and offered them protection. 

Among all the engagements that took place between Annadeva 
Coda and Kataya Vema, the battle of Kan’ika.raparti, the modern 
Knkaxaparti, on the hanks of the Ga ntami I in the ranukn taluk) was 
the most important one. It was a decisive battle in w hich Annadeva 
Coda inflicted a crusliing defeat on the Kannada and other enemies who 
suffered heavy losses, 'fhe Rajahmundry Museum plates describe the 
battle thus : For t!ie purpose of protecting his friend he (Annadeva 

C5(la) performed a heroic sacrifice with Pina Undiraja (Pinnundiraja) 
as a(Oir(irijii on the sacrificial altar of Kamkaxaparti on the banks of the 
Gautaml, making the Kannada and other enemies the sacrificial 

16 . Kp. Invl., Vol X.Wl.p. 4t. 1.1. ‘2S-20. 

17. 0.1\ NO. .16 of 1917 18. 

18. Kp. Tnd.. Vol. XXVI. pp. 31 - 3t. 

19. Ibid, p 34, f.n, 1 . 
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victims^’/® The name of the friend whom Anaiideva protected is not 
given in the plates. Yet, it is possible to guess whc he was. He was not 
the Bahmani Sultan, Firuz Shllh, as lias been conjectured by some 
scholars ; for according to Ferishui, it was only in the year 
A. H. 820 Firuz Shah led an exi)odition into (lie Telihgana country. 
According to Aziz Ullah Taba Taba this invasion look place between 
A. H. 815 and A. H. 820. Khafi Khiin, tinotiier Muslim historian^ 
places it some time after A. H. 818 'The year A. H. 818 closes 

with Saka 1337 Manmatha (February 1410 A. 1). ) and A. H. 819 
begins with the Caitra of Saka 1338 (March 1410 A D.). It appears, 
therefore, reasonable to place FTriiz Shales invasnin sometime after 
February 1416 A. D. (in or after vhe inont!^ of Caitra of Saka UV3H). The 
provenance of the inscriptions‘\)f Firliz Sluth in the Kistna district 
attests to tile fact that the coastal region of Telingana was overrun by 
him about 1417 A.D., (Saka 1339) which correspi)nds to A H. 820. It will 
not be, therefore, tar from the truth if tl^e date (d’ the invasion is iilaced 
in the beginning of Saka 1339, that is, at the end ot A. W. 819. Anna- 
dbwa Coda was dead ev(^n by the middle ot Saka 1338, e., 1410 A. D. 

as will be shown later on. Under these ciriminstanees tlu^ friend 
that was prv)tccted by Anna<ieva Coda at Kan’ikaxaparti (‘.ould not 
have been Firuz Shah. Nor could he have been the Vijayaiiagar ruler 
who was Annaddva’s formidable onomy. He could not have been 
even the Roce^la king; for, evidtuice is lacking to show that, the 
Devarakonda cliiets continued to take as much intcu’est in him as they 
used to, in the lime of Peda Vedagiri Nodu. Heiuie. it cannot he said 
that the friend reterred to in the plates was a lUh^e^la chief. So, the 
only king that could ho thought of is Poda Komaii Vbma himself. 
Peda Komaii Vdnia probably collaborated witl\ Annadcva Coda in 
crushing Kiitaya V^dma’s i)ower, as has been surniisod before. While, 
during one of these engagement.^, P(Mla Koinati V* ina was hard 
pressed by both Kataya Verna’s f(»rces and Ddvaraya’s army, Annadcva 
Coda, along with Pina Undiraja, hurried to his relief, and after win¬ 
ning a signal victory over the enemies he protected Ins ally. 'I’his 
victory gave him complete control of the wester/i (ujd ivari region* 
It was in the conrse of these wars that Annadcva Ck3da went to KsTra- 
rama in Saka 1335 (expired) in the cyclic year .Taya aid made a gift of 
lands ” to god Ksira Ramesvara S ri man mahadova of lliat plai'c for the 
merit of his father Bhaktiraja and his mother .Anuadevamma (23 duly, 
1414 A. D.). 

20. Ibid, p. 10. 

21. Ibid, pp B-j-i’.ib 

22. Kp- Coll.. Nos. and 300 and 307 of 1921. 

23. S.I.I , Vol. V., No. 145. Th-J s0«ka year 1330 '-uirr. j|t ' --.cr - 
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Kd\ay(i V^rms death: 

It is likely that Kataya Verna lost his iife in one of these 
battles, as suggested in the previous chapter. Ihe death of 
Kataya Verna in his wars with the Koppunulla Nayakas, the 
subordinates of f^eda Kdinati Verna Reddi who bad the title Kdfaya 
Viinuiai’l(d(ig(mda~(iaiuia (rhe hero who took the head of Kataya 
Vgma), affords clear proof to sliow that Feda Komati Verna Reddi was 
an ally of Annadeva Cdda and helped him in his wars with his bitter 
foe, Ktilaya Verna. 

Kataya Vc/na's character and achicrefneiits : 

A long and ghjrious career thus came to an end. Kataya 
Veina was a profound scholar in Sanskrit. His commentary on the 
three dramas of the great poet Kalidasa, known as Kumdraijiiirajlyain^ 
greatly testifies to his scholarship. verse in Telugu informs 

UM that a certain Rayani Baca (Bhaskara, son of Rayanimantri) who 
wrote with a golden style (pasindi (jaiHamn) was a famous rayasaih 
of that period, Kaiaya Vcnia was an able statesman and a veteran 
soldier. More than any one else of the Kondavrtl family he raised 
the prestige of the Reddi power in the East by his extensive 
conquests. During the reign of Kumaragiri Reddi, he carried the 
Reddi arms victoriously as far north as the Chilka lake and Cuttack. 
He, however, liastened the downfall of the Reddi power by his rivalry 
with Redd Komati Verna, and by liis indiscreet alliance with the 
Vijayanagar rulers who were ever ready to annex Kondavuln to 
their empire. 

Kilt lya V(M!ia had great ri*gard and devotion to his brother-in-law, 
Kumaragiri Reddi and served him loyally and faithfully as genera¬ 
lissimo and prime minister. He carried out his behests with implicit 
obedience. His e.vtreme regard and affection for his master and 
brother-in-law, Kumaragiri Reddi may be inferred from his love of 
naming everything after him. He granted a good number of villages 
to brahmans and temples for the merit of his king, Kumaragiri, after 
re-naming them after him. His Ahobalam inscription furnishes a 
list of such villages. He named his commentary on Kalidasa’s dramas 

24. s«)d6»c ^32>0<S^o6oi»Svc t) 

AtKA'ex.KiA X ^Nbol^Jo^^cttooST 

7^ o«. b Kd jp- OiSdogoj 'iftoexj 'lA» ci S ^. 

- Ct. ^^m., I. p. 76. 
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Kumdragiririijiyam after his scholar-master. He named his son also 
after his brother-in-law. These acts attest to his personal character 
as a friend. 

Kataya Ve:na left behind him a son, named Komaragiri and two 
daughters, Anitalli and Hariharahiba. As stated before, Anitalli, his 
daughter by Doddaihbiks, sister of Knmaragiri Reddi, was given in 
marriage to Allrda Reddi’s son, Virabhadrii Reddi, and Hariharahiba, 
to Virabhadra Reddi's eldest brother, Verna Reddi. At the time of liis 
father’s death Komaragiri Reddi was a young boy of about ten years 
of ago, having been born in 1405 A.l)., if wliat the Tojji^edu grant’’ of 
Kataya Verna says is true. This inscription registers the grant of 
Torredii to the brahman sciiolar, named Madhava of the Civukula 
family, by Kntaya Vbma in Saka 1327. on the occasion of the birth of 
his son, Komaragiri It is interesting to note that this boy was married 
very early, probably for political reasons. Twn^ inscriptions from 
Daksharam dated in Saka 1336 (1414 A,D.), and Saka 1338 (1416 A.D.) 
record gifts for the merit of Komaragiri Reddi, and his wife. 

Avnadeva Cdda and Allnda Reddi 

After Kataya Verna’s death Annadeva Coda took all members of 
his family captive; but “being disirous of fame’’ he is said t(» have 
protected them on their bowing to his feet.'’ Jn spite of Kataya Verna’s 
death Annadeva Coda seems to have fared no better than before. He 
was not successful in occupying Rajamahendravaram; yet he did not 
give up his endeavour. Now, he was confronted with another formida¬ 
ble foe, Allada Reddi, the right-hand man of Kataya Verna Reddi. 
Allada Reddi challenged the authority of Annadeva Coda and his ally, 
Peda Kdmati Verna, and gave tdiem no peace or rest. 

Allada Reddi was the son-in-law of Annadeva Coda’s lirother, 
Bhiraadeva Coda. He was a near relative of Kataya Verna and a sworn 

--Maciv. .Vrs8. No, 

26. Kp. Ind.. Vol. IV- B, i»p, 829; and C. pp. 380. 

27. Pp. lud., Vol. XXVI, p. 15. 
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enemy of Annadeva Coda. The part he played in the wars which 
Kstaya Verna waged against his enemies is, however? not known. His 
independent activities strictly belong to the period subsequent to the 
deatli of Kataya Verna. After Verna’s death Allada placed his son, 
young Komaragiri, on the thrvme of ilajainah3ndravarani and ruled the 
kingdom himself as his regent. 

The rcgencjj of Allada : 

Komaragiri II did not live long after the death of his father. He 
died f)reniatiindy. When and how he died are matters of conjecture, as 
evidence is lacking t{) determine them. Komaragiri’s death worsened 
tlie political .situation still further. The Kalnvaceru grant states that 
after the doatli of Komaragiri (It) the eartli was submerged under a 
host of wi<;ked kings and cliiefs who turned traitor to their master 
{Srdaii lrr)h(tp(]r71t/(i7His), and that Allaya Narendra uplifted it like 
Visnn and handed it over to Anitalli, daughter of Kahiya Verna. From 
this it is evident that Annadeva Coda with his allies occupied the 
Uajurnahondra Rajya after the death of Komaragiri II, son of Kataya 
Voma. This fact is further corroborated by another piece of indirect 
evidence also. From the lihiiuc^vara Purdvam"^ wo come to know that 
there was Anjia CCHldVarti^agralidra, (Aa/wc 'drriHrnf-malidgrahdra) in tlie 
Bddasakurti-Sthala in Kd/ia-nistra. Judging by its name this agraJutra 
must have been granted to l)rahmans by Annadeva Coda after re-naming 
it after himself^ as is usually the case with the donors who re-name the 
village they grant, either after thetnselves or after their fathers. The 
existence of this agrohdra in Kdna-rastra clearly testifies to Annadeva 
Cdda s occupation of a considerable porlion of the Eastern Kingdom, 
home of tlie nohhis wlio were devoted to Katava Veina. and his family 

Uhiirati. Vol. XXL pi I, p. 550. vv. .15,01(1 16. 

q)iqM§»iqi 

V. 40, 

‘iO. Bh. Vt,, I. V. Gi. 
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proved traitors and joined Annadeva Coda. This is suggested hy the 
reference ni tue Kaluvaceru grant to chiefs who turned traitor to tbeir 
master. Allida, inflicting a stunning defeat on his enenieis, drove them 
away from his kingdom and re-occnt)i<Hl it. He then iuinded it over to 
Anitalli, daughter of Kataya Verna, the rightful l^eir, and ruled it 
himself in her name. Allada Reddi was greatly htdped in this struggle 
by his sons, Voma, 'Virahhadra, Dodda air<! Anna, ids mini>ter AriyC>ti 
Lifigana, his commander Narahari or Nara Hbujra, son of Pinnama 
Nedii and others. 

Annadeva Crda's death: 

Annadeva lost his life probably in one of ins encounters with 
Allada Reddi. His latest record is his Palakol inscription'^" dated in 
Saka 1335 (expired) Java (1414 A.D.) cited before. This inscription 
definitely shows that Annadcva C^lda was alive almost till the end of 
July 1414 A. 1). Allada is said, in a record at, Palivela^' dated in 
Saka 1338 Durniukhi (in the month of Pau^a), to have destroyed the 
whole of the drTh\k}il(i and established the descendants of Kataya Vfmia 
in the kingdom. His commander Narahari Nedu is given the title of 
the estahlisher of the kingdom of Allada Reddi (Sr’iniad-Dodfhti/ft- Yalhu 
hhu^olapatlh rdjyapraiiythapakr) m dij\ inscriptionat Palakol, dated in 
Saka 1338 Durmukhi, in the month of Sravana (August 141() A.I).). 
So Annadeva must have died between July 1414 and August 1416 A.D.i 
most probably in Saka 1337 (1415 A. 1).). Annadcva’s son VTrahhadra 
also did not survive his father long, though he miglit have fought in 
vain against Allada, while he was alive. 

Allada Reddi and Peda K^rnKtU Vcina : 

Allada had yet to contend with his bitter opponent, Peda Kom^ti 
Verna. Probably just about this time Allada Reddi had to face new 

30. S.T.T., Vol. V, No. H5. Thn tlalc of iho record is Monday, the Gth iithi of th(.' 

l)right half of the month of s'ravana in s'aka (e.xpirrdi .Taya. T’ho Pnglinh 

date oqnivfilent is Monday, 23 .Tuly, 1411 A. I). 

31. Ibid. Vol. V. No. 113. 

32. Ibid. Vol. V, No. 133 
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enemies from other quarters also. From the Vemavaram plates of his 
eon V^erna, we learn that the Oajapati kin^i:, and tiie lord of Karnata, 
that is. tlie ruler cjf Vijayana^ar, a(lva?)ced as far as R3,jainahendra- 
vararn. Tiie passa^^^ in these platfs that Allada made friendship with 
both of them (mnifrlkirtyii safuljfjtitnm (!'fjtrpnfnji K<n'ri(Wi~ Bhupam cai(un) 
implies that they fatuo there as enemies. Probably, each wanted to 
extend his sway alnnf^ the roast while Allada was in trouble. Allada 
was a shrev/d statesman. He r4>.se to the occasion. He defeated the 
Oajapati monarch and made peace with the ruler of Vijayana^rar. 
There is a reference, in the Kotnrnuchikka^a plates''’ of Anavot*a Reddi, 
to Allada’s victory over the Eastern kind's {pauvdstya’hliujHw) who 
might have hecm the Oajapati /ind his feudatories. As the contemporary 
Telugu literature assures us that Allada Reddi maintained friendly 
relations with the Oajapati king, it is likely that they became friends 
only after this event. 

The relations thereafter between Allada and the Oajapati and 
Karnata kings were cordial. Thi.s gave him additional strength to crush 
the power of his rival Peda KornaU Verna completely. 

The references to the exploits of Allada Reddi in inscriptions and 
literature attest to the fact that king Peda Komali Verna continued his 
hostilities with the princes of Rajamahondravaram. With the death of 
Annadriva Coda, king Peda Kdmati Vcma was deprived of a powerful 
ally. He was not unaware of the prowess of Allada and his sons. He 
therefore appealed to the HalunanT Sultan FirUz Shah for help. Tt is 
likely that )ie sent liis minister, Mamidi Sihgana®* to Gulbarga to 
negotiate with the Sultan. The endeavours bore fruit. Sultan Firtiz 
Shah sent his slave-wazir, Nizam-ul-Niulk with a considerable army to 
Telingaiia. FirUz Shah’s inscriptionsat Vadapalli (in the Nandigama 
taluk, Kistna district) clearly prove that the Muslim invasion was 
undertaken in S'aka 1339 (in the beginning of 1417 A D.). 

From a careful study of the account of this invasion given by 
‘AzizHJlla Taba Tabu we understand that the Sultan retreated to his 
capital without capturing the important fort of Rajamahendravaram. 
There seem to have been two important reasons for this retreat, namely, 
the invasion of the Ddvarakoiula kingdom of the Rece^la kings 

33. J.A.H.R.S. Vol. TLI, p. 2‘2vS. 

31 . Mamidi Singa seoms to have a great orator in the Persian tongue. 

Nd., II v. 144, 

35. Ep. Coll., Noa. 300 and 307 of IVM, 
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by Davaraya I of Vijayanagar. As an ally of Alhuja Redli D@var5ya I 
started a big offensive against both thn R'cerla an i the Kon l.ivlJu kings 
It was a plan cleverly laid to wean some of the enemy's forces from the 
eastern theatre and help Allada. Dr'varaya's plan proved, to a great 
extent, successful and profitable too to himself. His records in the 
Bapatla taluk (Guntur district) reappoar just ahcmt this period ; and this 
proves that he succeedcnl in marching through the kingdom of 
KondavTdii as far as the coast, d'ho Vijayanagar armies ravaged the 
country of the Recejla kings far and wide from their military base at 
Pdnugal (Nalgonda district), which ioid heen already in their possessivin 
for the past some years. 'Phis Vijayanagar inroad into the territory of 
the Bahmani subordinates necessilalod the retreat (d the Bahmant army 
from Hajamahondravararn. d'here was yet a^iother and more compelling 
cause for the retreat of the Muslim armies. It is the defeat they 
suffered at Rajarnahondravaram. 'The Kommuchikk ila t)latos‘* of 
Anavoia, referred to before, state that Alliidu Heddi inflicted a defeat on 
the yavanns (YdtHinTin oijUyn). d'hese plates do not assign any date to 
this event. Since it was only in A.tl. 820 (1417 V 1).) that the Bahmani 
armies advanced as far as Rajamahendravaram, the above event mu.st 
have taken place on that occasion in the latter half of that year. 

The defeat of his ally Firtlz Sluih was a blow to king Peda 
K^JmaU Venia Deprived of any help from outside he was easily 
overthrown by Allada Reddi at Uiimds'varam. The use of the term 
bhfiyas (which means once again) in the Veinavaram ])lates suggests 
that Peda Komati Voma was defecated by Allada more than once. 

There is one more exploit of Alldda Reddi to he taketi into account 
and that is liis victory over Vlini Khan. While the t>iv(dVa\ulas(nn and 
the refer to his victory over the Sultan of Dhdranagara, 

the Vdmavaram plates allude to that over Alpa Khan, iieally these 
two exploits are identical. .\lpa Khan was the son of Dihlwar Khan, 
Assuming the title of Sultan blttshang, he ascended the throne of Malwa 
in A.H. 808 (1405 A.D.) after the cbaith of his father. His capital was 
Dhar or Dharnnagara. Alpa Khan who was dofeat('d by Allada w^as 
HOshang Shah, the Sultan of Dh;tr or Dharrinugara. This exploit must 
have taken place b3fore Saka UHl, the dale of the latest recordat 
Palakol to refer to Allada Reddi. 

86 . J. A. H. R. S., Vol. HI, l». 22S. 

87. S. I. I., Vol. V, No, 185. Th-i Etigl'iBh dato of this record is Sunday, 1 February. 

1420 A. D. "Tad-lhrtya'* in line 3 of record should l)C corrocted to to 

tat-piilrO\ for, in pp. 13-14 Nara Bhupa is styled as Pinnaya Naranab, i.e., Nsrana. 

son of Pinnaya. 
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Alla^a^s death: 

TliG Paiakol inscription mentioned above states that NSraBhUpala 
or Ncirana (N^arahari) performed in tfiat year, in the month of Magha 
(February, 1420 A lb), the consecration ceremony of Allcid —esvara lingOy 
made in stone. It was a general custom in the mediaeval period to set 
up lingas after the name of the deceased persons. Many instances may be 
cited in support of this statement from inscriptions themselves. It must, 
however, be stated that there had been also the practice of establishing 
lingas after their own names and erecting shrines by living persons. In 
such instances, this act of piety would he done by themselves and not 
by others. The paucity of Allada’s records after S'aka 1341, and the 
setting up of a /itigr/ after his name by one of his servants in that year, 
these two facts taken togetlier, strongly suggest that he was dead by the 
time of the Paiakol record (that is. by February 1420 A.D.). Allada 
Redcli’s victory over Alpa Khan or the Sultan of Dharanagara has, there¬ 
fore, to be assigned to 1420 A.D., or a little earlier. It is not known how 
Allada came into conflict with Sultan HU^^hang Shah and when and 
where he inflicted defeat on him.^ 

as. Thuro iR however room for conjorturo. Lihgana, the ministor of Allada, is said to 
Jmvo niftde his niaeter rule the Riijamahendra Rajy.-i, having maintained friendly 
rolalions with the Tavnnaa, Karnatas, and the Giijapatis (Bh. Pr. 1, v. G‘2). The 
yavanas do not soern to have lieon the BahmanI Sultans, who were Allada’s 
invoterato foes. The clue to know the identity of these appears to lie in 

tho hhinic^'vara Furdnam Bendapudi Anna, younger brother of Lihgana, is 
praised in that work for his beautiful P<*rsian calligraphy on paper, which were 
do8]^at.chod to the court of Ahmad Shah to secure the continual proRp- rity of the 
kingdom of Vtina Hoddi. son of Allada Roddi. 

"SogOScTCc Tr»t5l5>r';S 

y. Tii. 

1 copied ihifi verso as it is given in the printed work. This verse ih, however, 
faulty and has an alternate reading, which docs not make out. ain s.'ose. 

'SooO’^eVe 

Tho first lino is emended by some scholars as 

etc. 

Tho correct emendation sooms to me to l>e this : 

AteTT^fjCrOo^^S"...)^ etc. 
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Allada died in the beginning of 1420 A.D. (that is, in the last 
months of Saka 1341) as stated before. By his prowess and statesman¬ 
ship he did not allow his enemies to gain the npperhand, and the flag of 
independence of the kingdom of Rajamahendravaram to he lowered. 
He fought with his foes valiantly to the end, and succeeded in 
bequeathing the kingdom intact to the descendants of his master and 
relative, Kalaya V'ema. After his deatii Allada'acted as regent to his sou 
Komaragiri, and was the de facto ruler of the kingdom. After tiie death 
of Komaragiri, he practically ruled the kingdom himself, lie wanted i>o 
have political power in his hands. His only ambition was to reiain the 
kingdom in his family, as Anitalli.lhe wife cf his son VTrahhadra Reddi^ 
was the legal heir to the throne after the deatli of her brother, Komara- 
giri, being the sole surviving niemhor of Kataya Verna's family. Allada 
succeeded in fulfilling his desire. 

Ko?naragiri 111 and AnacOia 111, 

It is generally believed that Vfma Reddi, son (d Allada Reddi 
took possession of the kingdom of Rajamahendravaram immediately 
after the death of his father, Allada Reddi. But a careful study of the 
inscriptions of these Reddi chiefs subsequent to the death of Allada does 
not lead us to that conclusion. 

As stated before, the date of the latest inscription to refer to' 
Allada Reddi is S'aka 1341 (1420 A.D.l, and the date of the earliest 
inscription’’" of Anitalli and her husband Virabhadra Reddi is isaka 1345 
(1423 A.D.). It may he argued that this short period of four years is 
not sufficient to prove that there was an interregnum between Allada 
and his sons. Even then, the absence of inscriptions of the latter earlier 
than 8'aka 1345, has to be accouiited for. There are other fact.i also to 
he taken into consideration. Within this period of four years are found 
two records, one a copper-plate grant,*” and the other a stf)ne iasc.ripti'm of 
Anavota Reddi, both dated in 8’aka 1344 (1422 A.D,). This Anavots was 

There were no doubt two SultnnB having Iho name of Alnimd Siiah wIjo were 
contemporaneou;-. with Allaya Vhma; One was the Bahnianl Sultan, tli^* Lrotljer aj d 
succef-SDr of PlruaShab, who ruled from llii A.l>., to 14d5 A.D., und tlu: of.lior was 
the Sulum of Gujarat who aRcended the throtie in 1411 A.D. 'A.fr. 811) anf ruled till 
1443 A.D. (A.H. 846) Allada who was a foe of tho Bahmani Sultan mu.st huvo hecii 
a friend of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, who was often at war witli Sult.m Ifuhlian;: or 
Alpa Khan, the Sultan of M;dwa. It, therefore, appoarfl likely that Afl.ul.i diTcjitcd 
Alpa Khan in one of theie wars. A close and combined 8tu<]y of tliM < ont'-niporary 
r«‘luj;ii linjratnre an 1 insoription.s s.-enis to suggcHt this conclusion. 

39. S. I. T.. Vol. V. No. 109. 

40. J. A. H. R. S.. Vol. Til, pp. 823. fi. 

41. 8. I. Vol. V. No. 42?. 
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the^son of Anavrf^la Reddi (Anaprola), the eldest brother of Allada Reddi. 
These two inscriptions indicate that, iminaliately after the death of 
Allada, the kinj^dom of Rajamahendravaram was occupied and ruled by 
his nephews Komaragiri ill and Anavdta ill, sons of Anavrdla. Of 
these two brothers Koir.aragiri died very early, before S'aki l;i44; for, 
the village**, which Anavdta granted for the merit of his brother in that 
year, was re-natiied Anaprdla-Roniaragiripurain after him. After his 
brother’s death Anavdta [fi came to the throne. 

it /nay, liowever, he argued tiial Anavrola’s sons held sway only 
ovcm the region lo the west (jf tlie fJodavarT, corresponding to the 
present Narasapuram and Bhimavaram taluks of the Wes t Godavari 
district, as their records are (liscf)vered there. There is, however, strong 
reason to believe that they ruled Mm Raj tinahendra Rajya also. There 
IS a reference in the Yemavaram plates the (jrania-ijrasa village 
(gramaujrasap - nrn)o( AnaprdU Reddi-K.oin.iragiripnram‘\ an old pnmta 
or track of which is /iientioned among the boundaries of Vdmavaram 
(which was founded by the fusion of the two villages Vedurupaka 
and I iua Mahdndrada). ibis Anaprdla Reddi - fCoinaragiripurain 
was. no doubt, another village granted to the brahmans probably by 
Anavdta Ilf himself for the merit of his brother, though the plates 
registering tins grant have not yet been recovered. The grant of Ana- 
p^rola Reddi - Komaragiripurarn in the Ramachandrapuram taluk of the 
East Godavari district to brahmans iineqtiivocally testifies to the rule 
of Anavotd, s(>n of Anavrdla, over Uk' Rajainahendra Rajya in the 
eastern (lodavarT region also, probably after the death of the powerful 
prince Allada Reddi. It is thus certain that the Rajanidhoiidra 
Rajya passed into tne hands of AlhXda’s nephews after his death. The 
Kommuchikkala plates^ dearly state that Rajamahendravaram was 
Anavota s residence"’, {asid najamalundrn nnvui^iKHjarani ijasyo prabhor 
--vas(MuIj). Prubdhly, Koinaragiri HI and his brother, Anavota 
unjustly usurped the throne of Rajauiahondravaram, after the death of 
Allada, ami consequently became the euomies of Allada’s sons. This 
might he the reason why Koinaragiri and Anavdta, cousins of Allaya 
VSma, arojiot even alluded to in the Telugu works of KUikhundcm and 
Sivaiila>:i>asani in the puriioii dtv^cribing Perumaodi ReddRs family. 

Now the question arises as to liow Koraaragiri III and Ana- 

Allada's powerful sons 

U. the KoiiHiiucbiukala plates u-islor the giaiu of Uus village. 

48. Ep. liiil., Vol. Xlir. p 260, 11. ill- 212. 

44 . ShwoU iiioiifcioiis a utoiie rcoord of Anavota Re<kli of H21 A. D at Saroa 

vaiain <Ant.. I, 24; II, 59). * * P 

J. A. H. R. S., Vol. V, p. 229, I. 42. 
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Veina and others. In this connection we have to take note of the fact 
that almost all the Ix'difujats of villajjes in the coastal districts pre¬ 
serve the tradition that, after the fall of KondavTilii, the date of which 
according to tlieni is either Saka 1341 or 1342, a certain Lahgula 
Gajapati of Kalinga defeated the Heddis, and ruled over the coastal 
tract until its conquest by the Vijayanagar monarchs. The kdtfyats 
iiivaribaly assign the Saka date 1342 for the Gajapati occupation of 
Rajamahendravarair; but the dates they assign to the Vijaya¬ 
nagar conquest vary greatly. The latest date they furnish to 
the latter cvenl^® is Saka 1364. According to some of the 
Icaifiyats^ tins Languid Gajapati of Kalihga is Narasimhadcva 
This identificativ)n is wrong; for, the reign of Narasimha IV came to an 
end ten or twelve years before that date, tliat is, in Saka 1331 His 
son and successor Bhanuddva IV, also called Nissahka Bhanudeva, 
was the Kalihga nnuiarch contemporaneous with Allada and his sons. 
We do not know if there was a son of Bhatuideva IV, called Narasimha or 
Lahgilia Narasimha. In this connection it may be noted that, according 
to the quasi-historical work, (ran(jav<n'nii(niic(iri((tni, Ivajjala Bhanu of 
the Gafiga dynasty of Kalihga led an expedition to the west, and that, 
while he was there in the western country, a revolution took place in 
Kalihga, as a result of which Kapiles'vara came to the throne of Cuttack. 
The unequivocal statement of the kaifiyats leads us to believe that there 
was a Gajapati invasion, probably of this Kajjala Biianu, wrongly 
written for NiswSahka Bhanu, about Saka 1341 or Saka 1342, immediately 
after the death of Allada Reddi. There seems to be some indirect 
connection between the Gajapati invasion and the accession of the 
nephews of Allada Reddi. It may not be improbable that Komaragiri 
III and Anavota 111 came to the throne with the help of the Gajapati 
monarch, and became his vassals. 

Later on, Allada’s son Verna, in setting up frieiully relations 
with the Gajapati monarch, probably by cedirjg the Southern 
Kalihga out of expediency, defeated his cousins, re-occupiod 
Rajamahendravaram about Saka 1345, and asserted liis power. It is 
likely that he continued to be the vassal of the Gajapati at least 
in name. 


4G. Loc. Rec., Vol. LX. p. 210. 

47. Ibid, p. 75. 

48. The earliest record of Vira Blianude^^a, the suecc'FSor of Vic.i Naratimha IV, is hi« 
S^rlkuriTiam inscription (S. T. I., Vol. V, No. 1205) of the Ord an/,a, dat^'d in fho 
Kaliyhga era (wrongly wiillon as S^akiibdt;) represented by Ravi (12), Rapa (5), and 
Sagara {4)-4512-. that if, saka l^HS. This record proves that he came to the 
throne in s'aka 1331. TTin next record at Siihhacbalanl (S. I. 1.. Vol. Vl, No. 1115) 
js datt'd in .‘>'aka 1830. 
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Reign of Virabhadra R^ ddi : 

After wresting the kingdom, Vuma got his younger brother 
Vi-^abhadra, the husband of Anitalli, crowned king of Pajamahendra 
Rajya. The Telugu work'^t Si vn!ilanilc(sa??i and Kjisilchatjdnffu c\ea,ry state 
that Verna got his brother Virabhadra anointed to the Hajamahendra 
Rajya. Allaya Vcina also was the son-in-law of Kataya Veina. Yet, 
he was not the rightful heir to the throne. By an( inting bis brother to 
the kingdom, Vonia placed his brother’s claim to it beyond dispute; for, 
Anitalli, being the daughter of I)o(ldaml)ika, was the grand - daughter 
of Anavota Keddi T, and the sister of Kumaragiri T of Kondavidu. She 
was thus a direct descendant on her mother’s side from Anavota ot the 
Kondoviti family. Miireover, she was the daughter of Kataya Verna 
and the only surviving heir to the kingdom. Her claims to the kingdom 
wore thus strengthened hy her ties of relatioovshi]) both on her father's 
and mother’s side, and could not be disputed by any one. Her husband 
Virabliadra became through her the legal claimant (o the throne; hence, 
he was crowned to the kingdom. Though Virabhadra was the king, 
Voma Keddi appears to have been the do facto ruler of the Rajya. 
InscriptioiivS of ^king Virabhadra and Vdma range from S'aka 1345 
(1423 A.D.) till Saka 1356 (1434 A.D.). 


The loss of Southern Kalihga, a portion of the Eastern kingdom 
was rankling in the mind of the valiant Voma iieddi. He was looking 
for an opportunity to recover, somehow or other, his lost territory. In 
the mean time an unexpected event took place. The of 

KoT.ulavidii states that the Vijayanagar rulers conquered the Gajapatis» 
and the date it a.ssigns to this event is Saka 1353. The date however 
seems to he wrong; for, the date of the record of Teluiiguraya» 
a Vijayanagar feudatory at Sirhhachabim, is S'aka 1350. This may 
be accepted as the date of the re-conquest of tne coastal tract 
hy the Vijayanagar rulers. Dovaraya IBs conquest of the Gajapati 
monarch is corroborated by his Mudabidure record dated in S'aka 1351 
Saumya. Ho is described in this record as “the lion in destroying the 
crores of elephants belonging to the lord of elephants, and the 


XjViSy' cx; €3i 6 SX) OSV^ ^5 w /r .si: ^ 

r>S>? r> -ck). 


—Kf. Kd., pp. lO'll. 

60. S. 1. r.. Vol. VT. No. 905. Tho cyclic year was Kllaka and not. Plavahga ae given 
in tho record. 
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KalaS'Odbhava (A^sjasty a) to the ocean of the army of the An dhra kinj?) 

( Matangaraja - sindhuravnr^tkTv-mardana mrQCM'aion^ Amihramircndia - 
s'tivya^sdjara ‘ Kahi8~^dh}i(ir lin Vijayardya-tanii^dtin >f - Dc^^dhhilraritm ) 

It seems certain that Teluhguraya was at Simhnchalam after ll\e 
completion of his successful eastern campaign. Ti^ere is reason to 
believe that the Velama chiefs also lent their help to the Vijayanagar 
monarebs in subjugating this Eastern kingdfun of the Recldis, which was 
virtually under the domination of the (jcij.ipatis. Lihgama bJe.lu, son 
of Kumara Mada Nedu of Drwarakonda, is credited, in the Veliujdt'ran 
to have defeated Allaya Verna and Virahhdra in battle, 
ravaged the Rajamah'mdra Rajya and captured Simliachalam. The 
invasions of Teliihguvclya and Lihgama N^du do not seem to have been 
two different campaigns. The Kecejrla king' maintained friendly 
relations with the Vijayanagar rulers from ^aka 1339 (1417 A. D ), 
the date of the siege of Pn,nugaL Hence, it may- not he wrong to 
suppose that Lihgama Ncda, as an ally of Vijayanagar, took an active 
part in this eastern campaign, and his exploits in the coastal tract 
have to be assigned to this period. Allaya Verna’s contemporary^ 
Praudha Devaraya or Devarnya If, who succoeded to the throne of 
Vijayanagar in Saka 1346 (1424 A. D.), completed the subjugation of 
of the Reddi kingdoms, and annexed Kondavidu to Vijayanagar. 
Konclavulu was thus erased from the political map of the Andhra 
country. With the conquest of the Eastern kingdom, Simhiiclmlam in 
the Vizagapatam district became the eastern frontier of the Vijayanagar 
empire. As a consequence of this Vijayanagar conquest, Verna and 
Virabhadra became the subordinates of Dovaraya 11. 

Venia was an able and wise administrator. His minister was 
Annamantri of tha BendapCldi family to whom Srinatha dedicated his 
Bikm^ivara Pttrd^yiin. Vcina found the policy inaugurated by his 
father Allada to bo the only exped>ent one in the conditions then 
prevailing, and therefore maintained friendly relations with neighbour¬ 
ing kings. He was practically independent though formally 
he owed allegiance to the Vijiyamigar monarch. He achieved 

51. S. I. I., Vol. V[[, No '20-2 (Kp. coll , No. 33 of 1901). 

52. VV. Vm., vv. UO, 112 118, and 120. 

Si^i6bvc 

r'DO'ac 

eo ^ CO 
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his object of recovorin^sj his lost territory in Kalihga sometime 
after Saka 1352. Vnnia and Virabhadra re conquered the Southern 
Kalihga, as is home out by their records at Sirhhachalam. Since 
the latest date of the record of the Gujapati monarch, Bhanu- 
dSva IV at that ]>lace is Saka 1352, the Reddi conquest of that region 
must have been effected between that date and Saka 135^, the period 
in which Kapilesvara of Orissa overthrew the Gahga dynasty of 
Kalinga. A record of Verna at Simhachalam dated in Saka 1356 
registers his remission of taxes on the lands of tlie dcvas and 
brahmans in the sthalas of Kalnvalapalli. Oddadi, PotnClru and so on» 
which were acquired by the strength of his own arms. Virabhadra's 
inscription is undated. It praises him as one who caused to disappear 
the enemy’s heroic army. 

Lcist years of Virahhodrn : 

Unfortunately the later history of Hajamahendra Rajya is all 
obscure. The circumstances that led to the downfall of that kingdom 
are not known. It is not even possible to ascertain the date of its 
final disappearance from the political field with the material available 
to us. Records of the house of Allada Reddi subsequent to Saka 1356 
(Pansa), that is, December 1334 A.D., have not yet come to light, Two 
private inscriptions dated in S'aka 1359 Pihgala in the month of 
Phalguiia, allude to the benefactions of V@ma and Virabhadra. These 
records indicate that Virablunlra was still ruling the kingdom It 
must have taken at least a few years more, after the date of the two 
records referred to above, for the complete collapse of the Eastern 
Reddi kingdom. There is reason to believe that it continued a lingering 
existence till at least S'aka 1366. Raktaksi, the date of the DaksbiTram 
record of D^varava 1T‘'k 

The political situation of the coastal Andhra country changed 
with the accession of Kapiles'vara Gajapati to the throne of Cuttack in 
STaka n56 57 (1434 35 A.I).), KapilVvara wis a very niworful and 
ambitious king. To extend his kingdom far and wide was his only aim 
and ambition. He cnild not tolerate Southern Kalinga to he under the 
away of the subordinates of the Vijayanagar monarchs whom he 
regarded as his rivals. He made attempts not only to regain Southern 
Kajihga but to annex also the kingdom of the Rajamehondra Rajya. The 
Vijayanagar monarch, Dcvaraya If, came to the rescue of the Reddj 
kings, as i.s .suggested by the provenance of his record at Daksharam 

6 5. S. I. Vol. VI. Nos. 11G8 and 1169. 

54. Ibid. No. 784. 

66 . Ibid, Vol, IV. Nos. 18M jtiid 1865. 

66 . Ibid. No. 1376. 
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dated in Saka 1366. He sent his minister Mallappa (Meyar to 
Rajamahendravaram to help the Heddi kings to ward off probably the 
threatened attack by the Gajapati Kapiles'vara. In the publisi\ed copy 
of this Daksharam record of D^varaya 11, a few lines in the end are 
missingThey are found in the copy preserved in the Mackenzie 
Mitnuscripts. There is no reason to doubt the veracity of tliis copy and 
the extra lines at the end of the record. These lines enable us to know 
that the gift recorded in the inscription was made in accordance with 
the command of Allaya Verna Reddi.It is thus evident from this 
record that Vema and Virablmdra, the allies and vassals of Vijaya- 
nagar, were still alive till that date. 

Amidst the maj(jr ccmflict between the mighty and ambitious 
powers, the (xajapatis of Orissa, an 1 the Narapatis of Vijayanagar, the 
power of the Reddis was crushed and their Rrijamaiumdra Riljva gradually 
sank into oblivion, finally, the Oajapati monarch came out victorious, 
and Rajamahendra Rajya formed part of the Oaj i]>ati dominion, and lost 
its identity. We fiiul inscriptions of Kapilcsvara in the kingdom of 
Rajamahendravaram only four years after D.waraya’s Daksharam 
record. An inscription at Fenugonda in the Tanuka taluk of the West 
Godavari district, dated in S'aka Vibhava (1448 A.D,), alhides to 

the rule of Gajapati-ksdmsa, that is, Kapilesvara. Tins record marks 
the end of the Reddi rule. 

Thus ended the history of the Rajamahondra Rajya, a glimpse of 
the glory of wliich, we come to know from the works of Srinatlia and 
Kommana, the court poets of the Eastern kingdom, 


57. Only 40 lincB of the inscription on Uir*;** fnc.'H of the pillar, aro puhliBhe-l 

in tho S. I. I., Vol. IV, No. i:475. "Th ^ oth-*r face of i.hc pillar, 'which niUht have 
contained’the rettof the inscription, has been built in’'. 

58. Loc. Reo. Vol. If, p. 157. The inscription ends thus ; 

a .. G/r'6 ^ ^ 

59. Mack. Mse.. No. 16—4-4; Lo-?. Rx., Vol. 11. p. 200. 
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CHAPTER XI1 

HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF KANDQKpRU. 

KanclukUru in the Nellore district was a place of considerable 
importance in the early history of the Andhra country. It lay between 
the coastal region and the BOf/ffviharadcgo, or the country of the BOya 
chieftains, comprising among, others, the present taluks of Atmakrtru, 
Udayagiri, and Kanigiri in the Nellore district. Bni^aviharadcsn was a 
mountainous country studded with forests, and contained, in those days, 
many forts or tov/ns (Bof/a-vTflnlv) of the Bdya chieftains, who were 
supreme in their own territory. These Bdya chieftains not only 
resisted the invasion from the coastal country hut returned it with 
compliment by occasional predatory raids. 

It was Pandarahga, the minister and commander of the Eastern 
Calukya king, Gunaga Vijayaditya III, of the ninth century A.D., 
that reduced the Bdya chieftains for the first time, and established the 
sway of the Eastern Calukyas over their region. He made KandukUru 
the southern military outpost of the Eastern Calukya kings of Vehgi. 
From that time it attained much political importance which it continued 
to maintain all through the later centuries. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era, 
the region about KandukUru passed into the hands of the Telugu Codas 
of Vikraniasiihhapura or Nellore, who were, in course of time, subjugated 
by the Kakatiya monarchs of Warahgal. 

During the period of political turmoil subsequent to the fall of 
Warahgal, wlien Prdlaya Verna was busy establishin;^ his authority to 
the south of the Kf ma, his youngest brother. Mails Reddi, co-operated 
with him and took an active part in building up the Reddi power. The 
Mallavaram record ‘ of Prdlaya Verna styles him as Malla-senapati, and 
the Telugu work H<ir{random as Malla-rathininatha. The conquest of 
Mdtupalli in the Bapatla taluk of the Guntur district was one of the 
chief achievements of Malla Reddi.* When Sultan Ala-ud-din Hasan 
Bahman Shah led his armies against the Telugu country and marched 
as far as the coastal region, Malla Reddi attacked the foe and 
inflicted on him a severe defeat * and saved the kingdom which was 

1 . N. I. D.. nr. 0 . 78 . p, 10*23 ff. 

3. Hr. Vm.. 1. i 

3. Mack. Mss,* 15-4-13 ; The Fodapucji grant of Komati 
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then in the making. There is reason to believe that the youngest and 
the eldest brothers of Prdlaya Verna were put in charge of the southern 
and northern provinces of the Roddi kingdom respectively, the youngest 
in Kandukuru and the eldest in Dhanadapura or Tsandavolu. 

The few extant records of the Reddis of the KandukCiru branch 
furnish little historical information. They generally record the 
construction of tanks and temples, and gifts made to temples and 
brahmans. The kings of the KandukClru branch do not mention in 
their records their contemporary kings, the rulers oi Kouda\ldu, 
a fact which suggests that they were ruling independently. 

Out of the two inscriptions^ of Malla Reddi that have come to 
light, one’ contains the date S'aka 1246. Excepting these two, the 
earliest records of the members of the KandukOru brancli are dated in 
S'aka 1320 and 1322, and belong to king S'rigiri Rejdi, son of Pina 
Kdmati Reddi, and grand.son of Malla Reddi\ 

Judged from their records the Reddi kings of KandukUru appear 
to have become powerful only from the end of the tourteenth century 
A. D. It was during the period of anarchy in the last years of 
Komaragiri’s rule that S'r'lgiri and his brothers, sona of Pina Komati, 
asserted their independence. 

The limits of the KandukOru Hajya cannot i)o determined with 
exactitude; but its extent may be roughly ascertained from the 
provenance of the few lithic records of Malla Reddi’s descendants. 
Almost all these records are found in the Nellore district, particularly at 
Kandukuru and Old Chundi in the Kandukuru taluk. Ihere is however 
a single copper-plate record, the Pedapudi grant of Komati Jtcnldi II, 
son of Maca Reddi and grandson of Malla Reddi. The original plates 
of this grant are lost; only its copy is preserve! in the MacLamie 
Maniiscnpis. It registers the grant of the village of PedapCidi to the 
brahman scholars, YellSpeddi Laksmana Dikwita of tlie SaFidilya-gotra 
and Saddarsanala Vallabha Yajva of the Kaus'ika-gdtra as an mjrdhdra 
in the Saka year 1326, corresponding to the cyclic year laraua, on 
Thunsdav. on the occassion of a lunar eclipse in the month of Maglia.^ 

N. D. I., Vol. II. Kr. U, p. 616; Kr. 16, p. 480. 

6. N. D. I., ll. Kr. 16. 

G. D.I.. II, Kr. 35. p. 610; and Kr. 13. p. 5oS-Kr. 13 in in Lh- ry. lh- voar 

Viknima; but the s'aka year iu wrongly given afl Th- y-ar Vi'ui.una 

corresponds to the s'aka year 1322, and not to 122-2 - V^ide, note on p. obS, ll. 

7. According to the Indian Ephemeris there was a lunar eclipwi in tlx inonlli ot Mr-lm 
in the year s'aka 1825, Subhanu. and not in b'aka 1326. Tarana. The dafx. intend.-l 
seems to be *27 January, llO-I A. D., that is, s'aka 1325, Subhanu, M 
s'u. di. 16, 
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The date, however, is irregular according to the Indian Epherneris. 
The village of PedapUdi and its boundary villages Ainrtaluru, Tadiparti, 
AlapadQ, MulupDru and MundOra are all in the Tenali taluk of the 
Guntur district. This is the only record of the kings of Kandukuru 
found in tlic Guntur distrkt In the absence of any records other than 
thisgrant, either after or before 8'aka. 1326, it may be presumed that 
Komati If occupied the coastal strip as far north as Tenali, defying 
the authority rf K(;ndavjdu during the period of the Vijayanagar 
aggression. 

The coastal strip, however, was not long under the occupation 
of the Reddis of Kandukuru. The Vlapadu and the Kasuviikiij^n grants 
of Peda Komati Veuia bear testimony to this. The villages of Alapadu» 
one of the boundary villages of tViaplidi in the Tenali taluk, and 
Kasuvukujfjfu, near Ponnuru in tlie Bapatla taluk, were granted to 
brahman scholars by Peda Komati Vema in Saka 1334 and Saka 1326 
respectively. “ These grants establish the fact that he recovered his 
lost possessions in the Guntur district soon after his accession to the 
throne of Konclavidu. 

Geneologif (he lletjiijiis oj Kandnkuru : 

The two main sources that furnish a long genealogy of the princes 
of the KandukQru l)ranch are the Fodapiidi grant adverted to above, and 
the commentary on the (tirisasrHsuklinudd, written by S'ivalihga- 
bhCipati, one of the descendants of Malia Keddi. fn addition to the 
verses contained in the Pedapudi grant, the commentary contains a few 
more, praising its author, S'ivalihgabhfipati and his brother, Somesvara.'^ 
The information regarding the descent furnished by the extant records 
and by the commentary alluded to above, when combined together, 
makes up the following complete genealogy of the Reddi chiefs of this 
branch. (Vide, next page for genealogy). 


s Cp. No. 0 01 * li)OS - gnint: I.or. R-c., Vol. IS, pp. fif. I\asuVil- 

kiirru grant. 

0. Vi. llult/Hch- Rt'portB on Sanskrit Mss. in Southern India. Vol. II p. 9J, No. 10‘i8 
I). G. S, M. (Madrash No.s. 5078; R. 2*200. R. 5377; R. 3115. 
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Malla':! (Saka 1246) 


Pina Komati 
ReckU 1 


Maca Ueclcli I 

1 ’* 

(lariapati (S. 1324)" 


Srigiri Raca Venia Maca II , Anna Peddi 

(S'. 1322)' (S'. 1320)*‘ (8. 1328)” 

1 

Malla III 

Koinatill Srigiri 11 

(S.1326)" (S.1330 " ; S . 1335)' 


Somesa Sivaliiiga 

Ko'matilLI Malla II Anavema Narayana 

(S', 1333)*^ (S. 1328S. 1330)” 

1 

Tippa Srigiri Rama Devaraya Narayana 

(S'. 1352)’^ 

It must be noted here that in framing the above gtmealogy four 
records, which were discovered outside the Nellore district, were also taken 
into account. Three? of them are found in the Cuddapah district, two 

10. N. l). 1., II, Kr. 15. 1 ). 18‘J, Kr. 34, p. 54C.. 

11. Ibid, II. Kr. 35, p. 540. 

12. Ibid, TI, Kr. 13. p. 508. 

13. Eb. coll., No. 115 of 1<J“2:4; Ep. Rep. 1023, pani 95. 

14. Mack. Msb, 15- 4 - 4 2. Hie paternal uncle Raca Vonui and Annadt.va arc men* 
tioned as Venia and Annaveina in the Pedapiidi grant. 

15. Ep. Coll., No. 433 of 1911; Kp. Rep, 1912, para. 09. 

16. N. D. I. G. P. No. 5. p. 23. 

17. Ibid. II. Kr. 13, p. 502; Kr. 19. p. 606; Kr. 21. p. 515. 

IS. Ep. CoU , No. 422 - ]91E 

19. Ibid. No. 42 of 1911. 

20. N. D. T.. IT, Kr. 08. p. 008. 

21 . Ibid, Kr. 16. p. 195. 
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at Lepaka and one at Tangaturu, both in the Rajampeta taluk, and the 
fourth is found at Damal in the Conjeevaram taluk, Chingleput 
district. The Taiigaiuru inscription dated in Saka belongs to 

Anna Reddi, son (mistake for grandson) of Malla Reddi , and those 
at Lepaka dated in the Saka years 1329, ^ and 1335 belong to 
Malla Reddi, son of Anna Reddi. The latter was evidently the 
donor of the TafigaiDru record. The donor of the Damal inscription 

22. lOp. Coll., No. of V.ni, Kp. Kep. 11M2. para 09, page 81. A copy of an 

iriBcrifJtion of f)rincc‘s at the Buttle villuf^o in preserved in the Local Records 

(Vol. 22. p. According to this copy the do7]ors wt're thn'c brothers, 

(/anna Reddi, A iina Reddi and Malla Reddi, sojjh of Penimalla Rfdcji, brother of 
Veana Reddi of Addanld. 

(■ebJS efi j ‘'lliiir-D(5 c 

'O •Ja— Ci o a 

d to \ d(S d^OTr»d6 etc. 

^ a ^ fo CO 

It is evident tliafc ibis passage is wrong. Xbena’s l)rother was Malla Reddi and not 
{'(•ruinalbi lifddi; th<‘JatP-r name is evidently a mistake for Malla. We do not 
know if this inscription i.s di/Tcrent froiri the on<^ copied by the Superintendent for 
Epigraphy. The Kpigraphist’s copy is damaged. I'bc date in both the copies is, 
however, the same - s'uka I32.S, Vyaya. As such, both the co])ies, most probably, 
refer to one and the same inscription. It must, Jiowcver, !>e stated that there is 
tuiich ditTeronce between the Epigraphist’s copy and that preserved in the Loc. Rcc, 
According to the forriKir the donor is Anna Reddi, son of Malla. The extant Reddi 
records do not mention any A nna, son of Malla. There w'as oue Annadeva Reddi, 
grandson of Malla and son of I’inu Komati Vcma. In nil probaliility he might bo 
the donor of the Ki)igraphi8t'a copy of the Tangaturu record. 

23. Copies of these records are also preserved in the Local Records. J he iiiio\o date is 
taken from them. A(;cording to the KpigrapUist’s copy of tnits rceoid which is 
much damaged, the daU^ is s'aka 13[50.1 

24. Ep. Coll. Nos, 122 and 124 of 1911. Sec also Muck. Ma.‘=;., No. 16-3 8, pages 
86 87. The iiumeH of the donors of these records copied i»> the I'.pigraphy .lopart- 
ment differ from those in the copies preserved in the TjOcal Records, for iiibtaneo, the 
passage containing the name of the donor in the Rukknpatnam f\aifi>jnt runs thus; 

O ♦J <x_ a ^ .':2 

that is, Malla Ro(hji, son of Anna Redeji. sou of Cunua R ddi of .\ddahki. It seems 
certain that these inscriptions belong to the same chief Malla Reddi who, according 
to the Ij^'pJika records, was the son of Anna Ketjdi, the donor of the rahgatuni record. 
According to the accounts preserved iu the Local Uc^ord^, Anna Keijdi was the sou 
of Ganna Reddi and grandson (not son) of Malla lieddb > oujiger brother of Verna. 

The extant Rtiddi iiisoriptions do not mention any Canna, son of Malla, The name 
Cantia might stand for s'rigiri. or might have been wrojigly written for Ginnft 
Roxldi, Radiji the younger, a popular name, probably of J^ina Komati, son of 
Miilla (G. f. Cikka UdeyaUi of the early Vijuyanagur record.sI. The copies of 
inscriptions at Tadgafuru preserved in both the T.o<\il Records and Mackenzie 
Manus(.ripts are faulty. .According to them the donor Malla, son of Anna was the 
grandson of Verna of Addadki which is a mistake. He w.rs the great grandson and 
not grandson. 

'45. Kp. Coll., No. 115 of 1928; Ep. Rep., 1928. para 95. 
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is Ganapati Redcli, son of Maca, and grandson of Malla. Besides the 
usual Reddi titles he had a new one, WtlKtluainjnfltNMhapiiiiacafyd, 
tlie establisher of Valudilaihpattu. 

History of the Ih^ddis rA' Kondukuru : 

V^ery little is known of the history of the Roddis of the Kandukuru 
brancli. These chiefs refer in their records <ndy to Addahki and not to 
Kondavidu. As stated already, Srigiri Reddi, son of Pina Koinati and 
grandson of Malla, was the first member of this brancli to assert his 
independence. He is represented by two records, one from KandukOrn,*'' 
dated in Saka 1320, and the other from Kondinuidusupalem,®' dated 
in Saka 1322. The Kandnkitru record states that he was the eldest son 
of Pina Koinati and tiiat his mother was Ganraihliika. He was a good 
critic of art and literature. He knew the beauties of tSa^gitn (music), 
and Saliifya (literature). He is termed as (artist) in an 

inscription’" at Old Chundi. He constructed “many luige tanks for 
providing plenty of water to crops*’ (Sasyahharapraidsyrin ^(inPkdHithd^rTJ- 
hdhisd7n(indydiiibhiryd7ndliafdtakan). Ho performed all the gifts described 
by Hemadri. His guru was Srigiri of the Ghodeyaraya family.’’ 

King SrTgiri’s reign appears to have been an eventful one. The 
Pedapndi grant of Koinati TT states that his father Maca II, having 
expelled the Turuskas who were great archers from his own kingdom 
(fitmarastra), made it free from enemies by the power of his arms.*“ 
This statement clearly shows that there was a Muslim invasion of 
the KandukOru Rajya, the date of which is not given any where. It 
seems however possible to determine it. This event took place 
sometime before Saka 1326 or 1404 A. D. The only Muslim power in 
the Deccan country at this time was the Bahmani kingdom of Gulbarga, 
and Sultan Firviz Shah, who ascended the thnme on 23 safar, A. H. 800 

•iG. N. D. L. Kr. Go. 

27. Ibid, Kr. 4:3. 

28. N. I). 1.. Kr. la, p. 500. 

29. Ibid, Kr. 35. The reading given iB "S rnnad-Vodiy ariiiiaSrlqiii-ffUroh yilddbja- 

sccaparah ” (p. 555. verse 8). Thiti is wrong. The correct reading should be 

Smuad-GhodeyarityaSrigirigurdh etc,,'* 

oO. Mack. Mss., 15—4—42. I give l^elow the s'loka as I find it in the origijial. 
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(15, Nov. J397 A was the contemporary of S'rigiri’s brother Maca, 

father of Kniinati II. The Mnslim historians state that Firtiz Shah led 
an invasion against the kingdom of Vijayanaijar in A. H., 801 02 
(1398-99 A.U.). According to Taba Taba lie “contemplated the conquest 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar, So in a short time he marched an 
army in thai direction and subdued and killed the inSdels of those 
parts”. ‘ Devadar ’ (Dovarayaj, the chief of the infidels, according 
to the same work, came to terms with the Sultan, and agreed to pay 
**thirty three lakhs of fonkas, and that each year a fixed sum should 
be sent to the foot of the royal throne, taking a receipt from the court 
auditor of accounts.” Thereafter Firuz shah returned to his capital, 
Taba Taba’s account differs from that given by Ferishta. According 
to the latter the causes that led to the out-break of hostilities between 
the Bahmani kingdom and Vijayanagar was Devaraya’s invasion of 
the Doab country “ with tliirty thousand horse and vast army of foot*’ 
in A. H. 80l’‘\ that is, in S'aka 1320 or 1398 A.D. The result of the war, 
according to both the historians, is the same. The war ended with 
the defeat of Devaraya. Ferishta states that “after much negotiation 
Meer Fuzl Oolla (on behalf of FirUz Shahl agreed to accept ten lakhs of 
hoons for the royal treasury as ransom for the prisoners, and one lakh 
for himself as negotiator.”^* In spite of this statement there is reason 
to believe that Firuz Shah sustained defeat and retreated to his capital* 

Whatever might be the truth regarding the result of the war, it 
cannot be gainsaid that there was an invasion of Firuz Shiih against 
the Vijayanagar territory. This was probably the occasion when the 
Muslim armies overran the kingdom of KandukUru also. The date of 
Miica’s defeat of the Muslim armies referred to in the PedapUdi grant, 
if sustained during this invasion as it seems likely, is S'aka 1320 
(1398 A. 1).), or about that time. Raca V6ma, brother of S'rTgiri, is 
stated, in the Kandukuru record^’, to have conquered “in war his 
enemies who had sworn never to flee (Saminptakun-sapatnan,) with the 
help of harihalii, that is, cavalry.” The enemies referred to here must 
have also been the Muslims. 

Even the danger of the common foe, Firuz Shah, could not make 
the Reddis and Rayas forget their old animosities and stand united 
The Reddis regarded the kings of Vijayanagar as their bitter enemies* 
Neither of them was slow to take advantage of the internal troubles in 

31, .T. B. 0. R. S.. XXVIT (1941). 

3*2, J. King’s History of the Bahmani dynaUy, p. 37. 

33. Brigg’s Ferithta, Vol IT, p. 370- 
94. Ibid p. 876. 
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each other’s kingdom and the weakness of its rulers, to extend their 
power each at the expense of the other. Such were the relations 
between the Redcli kings and the Vijayanagar monarchs at the time of 
the death of Harihara II*® in S'aka 1326 (1404 A.D.). After the death of 
Harihara II, his sons, VirUpanna Udaiyar I, Bukka II and DCvarava I, 
contested the throne.*^ While there was civil war in the Vijayanagar 
kingdom, the Reddi chiefs of Kandukuru led an expeditition into the 
Udayagiri Rajya to the west of Kandnktiru. They were successful in 
occupying Pottapinadu, and Piilngulanadu, subdivisions of the 
Siddhavatam and Candragiri sTnias respectively. The Local Records 
state that they advanced as far as the fort of Racavodu (Rjivaohoti, the 
headquarters of the Rayac-hoti taluk, Chittoor district), and laid siege to 
it. After a sanguinary battle the fort fell into their hands.®* The 
leaders of this expedition were Anna Reddi, brother of S'rigiri Reddi and 
his son, Malla III. 

Inscriptions of Anna Reddi and Malla Reddi at TaiigaiUni and 
Lepaka in the Cuddapah district hear evidence to their incursion into 
the Udayagiri Rajya. Tlie Liycal .Records mention a number of villages 
that were ruined^or destroyed as a result of this Reddi invasion 
undertaken about Saka 1328, the date of the inscription of Anna Reddi, 

While the Reddi campaign was in progress, king Srigiri’s rule 
appears to have come to an end. His successor on the throne of 
Kanduknru was his nephew Kdmati If, son of his brother, Maca ff. He 
was the donor of the PodapUdi grant referred to before. While his 
paternal uncle Anna was busy in occupying Pottapi and otlier coun¬ 
tries, Kdmati II extended his authority along the seaboard, as stated 
already. However, he was soon compelled to relinquish the newly- 
acquired territory. The districts of the Udayagiri Rajya remained, fora 
period of seven years or even more, under the sway of the Reddis of 
Kandukuru, as is borne out by their inscriptions at Lepaka. The latest 
date furnished by Malla’s records at that place is S'aka 1335 (1413 A.D.) 

Komati II had two sons, Sdmr\s'a and Siyalihga whose records 
have not yet come to light. Of these two, Sivalihga was a great 
Sanskrit scholar. He wrote a commentary on GirlMrniisuktiinalii 
of Haradattacarya. During the rule of Kdmati II, his cousins Malla II, 

35. N.D.I.. II, Kr. 35. v, 15. 

3G. Ep. Rep. 1921, pege 4G. 

37. Ibid, and 1982, page 34. 

38. Loc. Reo, Vol. XXII, Kaifiyat of Chitliveli, pagen 100 - 172; Ibid, Vol. XVII, 
pages, 178 ->179; Kaifiyat of BukUapatnam. 

39. Ep. Coll., Noa, 433. 422 and 42i of 1911. 

26 
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and his brothers who were the sons of Srlgiri Reddi appear to have 
made Chimdi their head quarters. The few ingcriplions of Malla II 
known to us are found at that place. They are dated in Saka 1388*® 
and Saka 1330 ** and record the construction by himself of a temple 
to god Janardana with a rnandapa^ prakiira (compound wall) and a 
gdpura and his grants of lands to that temple. Malla II appears to 
have been the eldest son of Srlgiri by Gahgamba, if the priority in 
dates ** of his own records to those of his brothers is taken into 
consideration as a test. 

In the reign of Kdmati III, brother of Malla II, DSvaraya I, 
sometime after his accession to the throne, launched an attack on the 
Reddi kings to recover his lost territory, and to wipe out the kingdom 
of Kandukhru. He succeeded in both the attempts. The Local Records 
state that he despatched a considerable force from Udayagiri to 
Chandragiri and Siddhavatam siman and reduced Malla III to 
submission. The Vijayanagar supremacy in that region** was thus 
re-established. The paucity of records of the chiefs of KandukUru for 
a period of seventeen years from Saka 1335 (1413 A. D.) clearly proves 
that Devaraya I succeeded in achieving his primary object. The latest 
record** of the Reddis of Kandukriru at Chundi is dated in Saka 1352, 
Sadharana. It registers the grants of land made by Tippa, S^rigiri, 
Rama, DSvaraya, and Narilyapad^va, sons of Komati III, brother of 
Malla II, in the presence of god VirUpaksa on the banks of the river 
Tuhgabhadri, that is, in Vijayanagar itself. This conclusively proves 
that the Vijayanagar conquest of the KandukUru Rajya was complete 
by that date. W’e hear no more of the Reddis of KandukUru as 
independent rulers. They became vassals of the sovereign lords of the 
country,*^ 


40. B. 1., 1, C.P.. 5. p. as. 

U. l\jVd, 11. Rt. IS, p. 10. p. 505; YLt. 01. p. 515. 

Ibid. II. Kr. 68, p. 608. 

43. hoc Rec„ Vol. XVII. pp. 178-17$. 

44. N. D. Kr. 16. p. 495. 



Chapter ittii. 

GOVERNMENT. 

There are few details of the government, both central and provin¬ 
cial, their mutual relations, the working of the administrative machi¬ 
nery, the duties and privileges of the respective officers of the State and 
so on. Records of the period, either copper-plate or stone, do not 
enlighten us on this subject. The information, if there is any, furnished 
by them, is very meagre and undefined; for instance, one of the verses 
in the Vanapalli plates of king-Anaveniii Reddi, purporting to give the 
daily routine of his work, says, “while king Anavema, the treasury of 
all virtues, whose great fortune is praised (as he employs it) for the 
protection of the world, is seated in the durbar on the jewolled-thione, 
some people receive the sovereignty over the country (dJau), others the 
distinction of a palanquin, a chauri, and a parasol, others their (confisca¬ 
ted) kingdom, (and) others agrahuras full of wealth.’’ Verses like these 
do not help in giving us any clear idea about the State, or the duties of 
the officers of the State. 

I 

The Sakalnnitisatnniatanh a Telugu anthology of verse on the 
principles of government, culled from works on polity, extant at 
that peri(xl, written by different authors, enables us to know only the 
theory and principles on polity. The construction, equipment, 
defence and importance of the fort, the qualifications of persons to be 
appointed as ministers, commanders, doctors, secretaries, accountants, 
and other servants of the State and their duties, the principles to he 
observed regarding income, expenditure and taxation, qualities which ' 
are unworthy of a king, principles regarding accountancy, embassy, 
war and peace, espionage and the like, are the topics that are dealt with 
in this work. This work does not add much to our political knowledge . 
of the period, either in theory or in practice, for, all works on Niti^ 
written in Sanskrit, or in any vernacular language, are almost 
alike, enunciating only the principles and furnishing, very little 
information regarding the practice of the day* In fact, all vernacular 
works are but translations of anicieiit works written in Sanskrit. 
This statement applies to the SakalayiUisninwatam also. The verses 
collected in it are translations of aldkas taken from very early and 
ancient Sanskrit works, like the MudrinnaUia, Pancotovtra, Kamfivdnka, 
i§alth"'tra, Niiibhu^ana, Niiitaravali', Furusarthofnirfiy Dhaiiniyamii ^ 

1 Ep. lud., TII, p. V- is ^Traiiblacion). 
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Dhrtardsfraniti^ Mahabharata^ Pndma luraiia and so on. There are 
also Terses taken from Telugu works like Buddenaniti and Cdrucarya^ 
produced in the early mediaeval period, besides some, which were 
composed by the author himself. Since the principles of the Hindu 
polity were more or less the same and did not undergo any change 
from the early centuries up to the mediieval period, the Telugu work 
under reference is not of any exclusively special value to us. 

Such princi[)les of government are also enunciated casually in a 
number of verses in another Telugu Av/zv/o, named Btdcmungddacarilram 
by Praudhakavi Mallana. This work was produced in the period 
under review, and deals with the story of king Kukmahgada which 
iu illustrative of the tuidnicnuja of Ekudniicratam. The verses on 
polity in this work do riot appear to have been translated from any 
Sanskrit work. An occasion arises for king Kukmahgada to go on a 
hunt to kill wild animals, which grew rampant in the neighbouring 
forests in bis kingdom and caused distress to the tribal men living 
there. At the time of his departure from the capital, the king entrusts 
the kingdom to tbo charge of his son‘. The poet takes this opportunity 
to air his views on polity by making Kukmahgada instruct his son on the 
art of government. Though many of the verses are of the same type and 
the principles are almost identical with those enunciated in the ancient 
texts on Niii^ yet a knowledge of the history of the period suggests to 
US that tile eiiuucialion of some of the principles might have been 
impelled by circumstances prevailing in tlie period in wdiicli the work 
was written. The works, SalcdlaiiUisaniimttiun and Rukmdngndaca- 
ritramt give us iu that way a general, though superficial, idea of the 
art of government iu theory. 

Council of .nV/ ->•: 

The form of government in vogue tin ring the Keddi period was 
monarchy. x\ccording to the Hindu works on polity, the State 
comprised seven elements, namely, king, minister, dominion, fort, 
treasury, army and ally. The king was the supreme head of the State. 
Strictly speaking, he wa.s only the supremo executive officer. His 
authority was limited in the sense that he had to carry on the 
administration of the country in accordance with the rules laid down 

2. NititiimvaU, now not oxtant, appairs to have l»eon a small Tolugii work rontaining 
twenty soveii vertics, an its naiuo indicates, which was dedicated to Kandamatya, 
son of Auhha\ainantri. Fioni the few verses reproduced in the iSnkalanitisaminatamt 
aach of Iheni ap{)ear6 to have ton addressed to Kandamantri by his protege, Maciiki 
SiAgana hiuiself. SiAgana roprckluees some more of his stmy verses, which were not 
taken from any of his works, and they arc lal>Hed aa "maihyavitC* (mine). 

3, Or., Ill, vv. 1 . 5 -Gh. pp. 02-101. 
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in the Dhurma Sdstras or Smriis, without swerving from them even a 
little. He had to hold consultations with a council of ministers, twelve 
in number, according to Mann, sixteen according to Byhaspati, and 
twenty according to Bukra, or at least as many as he chooses within 
the prescribed number, on all important matters relating to the State.* 
The necessity and importance for a king to consult with his ministers 
is much stressed by the authors of works on Hindu polity. One of 
them says,“ Asa king gets every thing done with the aid of councellors, 
he should surround himself with them. He should not consider that he 
could secure the councellors, financiers and commanders when he wanted 
their services; for, that would be like an attempt to dig a well to extin¬ 
guish the fire burning a house. Another author says, “When a king 
attempts with much pride to discharge his duties, either without 
consulting his ministers or going against their advice, he falls an easy 
prey to his enemies who deprive him of his wcaltli and dominion. 
Praudhakavi Mallana warns the king not to rely entirely on his 
minister, for, he says, “If he (king) entrusts the kingdom to his 
minister’s care, and does not look after the affairs of the State, the minister 
himself becomes the master in course of time.”' From these texts 
it may be inferred that the king had a council of ministers to consult 
on all matters affecting the State. The chief minister was called a 
pradhdni and the remaining members ot the council were called 
viantrins. Iminadimaiitri, the donee of the Vanapalli plates of king 
AnavSma Reddi is described as “ the lord of ministers in politics (Niiau 
mantrihvarah), the chief of learned men in scientific discussions 
(Vid^d(jd^thi^pi vihudhdgninili), &nd a friend in salutary counsels to 
kings” {initram hitdpadeees^u bhubhtijam). From the description given 
of his talents, Immaclimantri appears to have been one of the 
ministers of king Anavema. If this surmise is correct it may be said 

100^560*3 Xj-Oi 6 X;SX 30 

00 ^ i6\a ^ —8k. Sm; III, v.COG, 
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5. Sk. 3m. Ill, p. 83. pr. 73a. 

6. Sk. Sm. in p. 79, v. 699. 

7. Rk. Cr. iii, v. ‘28. 
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that the king in the Reddi ])criod had his council of ministers, whose 
number might or might not have been in conformity with that given by 
the texts on polity. The texts on Niti strongly advise the king to 
appoint brahmans as his ministers. The kings of the Reddi dynasty 
generally adhered to this principle of appointing brahmans as their 
ministers, as is evident from their records. Komati Verna, the founder 
of the Reddi kingdom, had for his ministers Rama Preggada and Malli- 
natha. AnavOta’s minister was Somaya, and Mallinatha. Peda Komati 
Verna's minister was one Mamidi Sihgaya. It was only during 
the reign of Kumaragiri an exception was made to the general rule. 
Kumaragiri appointed his own brother-in-law Kataya VSma as his 
prime minister and generalissimo. He, however, in his turn had bis 
purDhitas and (ntuityas to advise him on political affairs, of whom 
Appaya^s son Jatanamu Peddi,’* a brahman, was the first and the 
greatest. 

'fhe council of ministers appears to have consisted of the purohita^ 
pradhuuiy i^cvapati and others. They tendered their advice to king on 
ail important matters relating to the State. The king was not, however, 
bound by their decision. The king's decisioji was final on all matters. 
The subjects fared ill or well in accordance with the nature and 
enlightenment of the king. In practice, the king, in spite of the check 
exercised by the ministers, was generally an autocrat, and oftentimes a 
despot also. His word was law. Tradition records that the rule of 
Kumaragiri and Raca Vdma was oppressive and tyrannical. Botl) 
lost their thrones on account of their oppressive rule. King Raca 
Verna was the most unpopular and tyrannical of ail the kings of the 
Reddi dynasty. He levied even purHi-pnnnu^ a tax on every case of 
delivery, and collected it, if tradition is to be relied upon, with an iron 
hand. The people became so much exasperated by his oppressive 
measures that he was one day brutally murdered by one Saviram 
Yollappa, a member of the Balija caste* 

U. S.i.l. Vol. VI, No. 220, This record at Amaravati extols Pcd li. minliter of Kataya 
VOma ill the ylolca given Iwlow. 

9 

10. Koni/avitida^ckaviU' aUo Kondtittti3.imrajyamu (Tclugn) by Maddnlapall 
Guruhrahma Surma, p. 83. It is necessary to point out liere that the form 
BaUfijya, and not Ualija, was in vogue in ihn period under review. See, the chapter 
IX tt 
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It has to be noted, however, that the power and influence of 
the ministers and nobles, in the period under review, were greater than 
in the previous periods. In the interests of the kingdom they could 
even stop the succession of a prince to the throne, if he was a minor. This 
is best illustrated in the succession of Kumaragiri after the death of 
his father, king Anavflta. He appears to have been a young boy. From 
a consideration of the political plight to which the kingdom of 
Kondavidu was reduced by the time of Anav5ta*s death, the ministers 
and nobles of the country did not view with favour the succession 
to the throne of Kumaragiri Reddi. They elected Anavota’s brother, 
Anav^ma, in his stead and crowned him king. This seems to the 
import of the passage '' Rdjuor'&ri-ramani-svayQfiiavarapatih^' found in 
some of the records of .\naveraa Reddi. 

Yuvaruja : 

Next to the king yuvarnja or the heir-apparent was as 
important as the prime minister. Texts on polity state that 
minister and yuvaruja are the two arms of the king." AnavCta Reddi, 
son of PrOlaya VSnui Reddi, was the yuvaru jit during the reign of his 
father, and associated himself with his father in the government of 
the kingdom. Exjca Pregada, the court-poet of PrSlaya Verna, says 
that prince Anavdta was the commander-in-chief, camupdgresara^^ of 
the Reddi army. Anav5ta appears to have been sufficiently an aged 
prince to be appointed commander-in-chief of the army. In the 
early years of the re-estaiilishmant of Hindu independence in the 
coastal region, during which the foundations for a new kingdom of the 
Reddis were laid, each of the brothers of PrSlaya VSma was a comman¬ 
der, and the whole army was under the direct supervision and control 
of the king. 

King Kumaragiri Reddi anointed his son, Anav5ta II, yuvaraja 
to the kingdom, sometime after his accession to the throne. Anavota II 
was a young prince by the time he was anointed yuvardja. So, Kumira- 
giri placed him under the tutelage of his brother-in-law and prime 
minister, Kataya Verna. AnavOta II accompanied VSma in his 
expedition to the East, and got practical trainirig in all branches of 
war and peace. After the creation of the Eastern kingdom Kumargiri 
anointed him to it and made him his viceroy. Unfortunately 
Anavdta II died very early. 


11. “Ep. Ind. VoL XXI. v. 31. p.[274. 
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RKca Vema also niust have bean a ynvaraja during the reign of 
his father, king Peda Koinati Vema, though no reference to this is 
found anywhere. 

The examplen above prove that ifuvnraj^t^ in the Reddi 

period, was the heir-apparent who was next in importance to the king. 


Officials of the Central Gov ernment: 

The chief officials of tlie State in the Central Government were 
mainly accountants of different denominations with different portfolios 
and duties. They comprised what is now commonly called the 
Secretariat. Ancient works on Ndi describe an accountant as the 
jewel-lamp to the royal palace, and the wisdom personified, specially 
with regard to records involving the various problems concerning income 
and expenditure 

Kavile-'Sampratis: The duties of an accountant are well 
described by the poet Madiki Sirigana in a number of verses detailing the 
work he had to do. Unfortunately, some of the technical terms used 
therein regarding accountancy are now obsolete and are unintelligible. 
The full import of the verses is not, therefore, quite clear to us. We 
understand from these verses that there were some head accountants, 
called kavile-sampratis (record-keepers) wlio kept registers, entering 
therein the several orders of the king regarding the collection of 
revenue and expenditure. Accountants, to whatever denomination they 
belonged, generally comprised the department of Finance, which was 
the only one department worth mentioning in the ancient Hindu 
administration. It was both essential and extensive. Accountants 
estimated the king’s revenue and the corresponding expenditure, from 
the different dnrgas or provinces in the kingdom, an i posted ledgers on 
different items of revenue and expenditure. After consulting the kavile- 
sampratis as to the orders previously passed by the king, probably 
regarding remission and surcharge, they determineii the net income and 
expenditure after deducting the wastage and so on, and prepared the 
balance sheet of royal income in kind and specie, and their total annual 
net increaee.’^ 

14. 8 k. Sm. II. vv. ‘293-294. 
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Rdyasarns: There was another set of accountants called 
rdyascwis. The term rayas(27n. a corruption ol* the won! vrUyaaam^ 
me a.n s h’khana or writing. Butin the period under review, riiyasam 
was the name of the office of a special accountant, attached to the 
Central and Provincial governments. One appointed to this olTice was 
called rdyasatn after the post he held. Hence every writer was not a 
rayasam\ but every ravu.su//^ was a writer. Ldyasaoi was a techiiicai 
name, applied only to those officers who attended ui)on the king, or a 
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provincial governor or a hi<^h ofificial in the State, and took down in 
writing in their prese/ice, whatever orders they passed, or whatever 
communiques they issued. A yTiyn^dm of old corresponds more or less 
to the modern secretary or stenographer. Madiki Sihgana recounts 
the qualifications neces.sary for one to hold this office. He must be 
serious-minded, quick in Imnd, an adept in many scripts, and proficient 
in ail necessary langnagos. He must always attend upon the king, and 
take down in writing ordtrs of hi.s master orally dictated, and read them 
out to him to got hi.s approval.'® A n inscription'^ at Yazali in the Guntur 
district mentions one F^riisntfcaniayya. the raydwvi of Veligoti Rayapa- 
Nayaka, a su[)ordinat(‘ odicial of Kiirnaragiri Reddi. Rayani Baca was 
the rUyaaam of Kalaya V-rna. 
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Departments of the Central Government : 

Properly speaking there was, as stated already, only one impor¬ 
tant department, the department of revenue and finance, dealing with 
income and expenditure. Other departments of some note, if they may 
be properly so called, were those relating to public works and to war 
and peace (military). 

i. Public works: Construction of tanks, the chief among the 
public works of daily utility, was classified as one of the seven acts of 
merit that perpetuated the name of a man on earth. Hence, many of 
the local tanks of small size in the Reddi kingdom came, we may well 
believe, into existence as a result of charity of private individuals. 
However, public works of great magnitude, involving a great amount 
of labour and expenditure, like tlie construction of juLiikdijas or Siujaras 
(huge tanks), and dams and thediggingof canals for irrigational [)urposes, 
were generally undertaken by the government. For instance, the cons¬ 
truction of the SoNtii/uisatjunf at Kondavidu, and the digging of the 
feeder canal leading to it, were nndertak(>n by the Reddi kings. The 
kings of the Reddi dynasty were fully aware of the necessity of such 
public works, on which agriculture mainly depended. But, with the 
completion of the work, the interest of the authorities ceased, and 
they did not maintain any special department to attend to the repairs 
and other works connected wilh it. This draw-hack, Imwever, 
was set rigid by offering a definite portion of the land below the tank, 
irrigated by its waters, on dahuhaiulh(t>n tenure, to private individuals 
who, ill return for the land granted, wore bound to look after the 
repairs and other things connected with the work. After the completion 
of the construction of such huge tanks, the land below them was 
brought under wet cultivation, and gradually a-^sessed. Accounts 
were maintained regarding the exiienditure involved in completing the 
work, and ihe revenue accruing from the assessed lands below it. 
Some of the accountants in the Central Cliwern[rient probably looked 
after this business. 

ii. Mihlarij dipuirtincnt: What we know about the military 
organisation and the working of the military department is very little. 
What little is known to us is described in the chapter on the military 
organisation and war It may, however, be presumed that some of the 
accountants, as was the case with other departments, kept military 
accounts, and dealt with wages, salaries, oqaipment, and other items 
relating to the army. 


18. Hee thfi chapf-er ou Agriculture, iu Pl. 11, 
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iii. Revenue deparimenf ■ ft is but natural for this department to, 
claim a great majority of accou/itants and their superior officers in the 
Secretariat. 1'hese accountants kept registers regarding income and 
expenditure. Baddena, the royal author of a work on polity of the 
early mediaeval period, and Praudhakavi Mallana*^ of the period under 
review, mention a number of itefrjs of i/icome, or the sources from which 
a king derived i)is revenue. They are as follows : 


Bdddeiia 


Mallana 


J. Kpsiprapanca/n -uri 


2. Ganulu 

3. Odkularnu 

4. Sufikarnu 

5. Variikkriya 

6. Nahdanavanamu 

7. Kappam 

8. Durgaraksanamu 


(Produce of the^ 

luml paid by the ( ,irarfibamiin=ari 
tarmers to the | 

kwfr) J 


(mines) 

(cattle) 

(tolls) 

(trade) 

(Pleasure gar¬ 
dens) 

(tax) 

(protection of 
the fort) 


Ganulu 

Goraksa 

Suhkaniu 

Vanijyamu 

Srng5.ravanamu 

Appanamulu 


Revenue : 

Baddena’s kr^iprapanaimn andMallana^s (iramhamu mean the same 
thing. Both these terms denote cultivation in Telugu. While Raddena 
gives eight hources of revene, MalUna mentions only seven. Both the 
lists agree with each other as far as they go. The term dnrgarakfjnnam 
suggests that it was a tax for kdVdli or protection of the fort The terms 
karamUy koppam, o7f, and appauatun - all denote taxes in general in 
Telugii. The special significance of each term, and the particular tax it 
signifies, is not known to us. The term rari in Tamil means both tax and 
paddy. In fact, it denotes generally some kind of tax in Tamil, The 
Telugu term uri seems to be a contraction of the Tamil lutri. Andhras 
appear to have applied the term vari to paddy and ari to tax. Since the 
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term art, a contraction < ( vari^ is used in Telugu in the sense of tax, it 
is likely it signified the tax in kind, or the king's share in produce, paid 
by cultivators. An then means a tax in kind, that is, paddy. The 
term arigapulu, which finds mention in some of the inscriptions of the 
early mediaeval period, means therefore ryots who paid avi severally. 
Both the terms uri and appanamu mean tax, yet the dilTerence between 
them appears to be this ; art referred to the tax in kind, and (ippatuunit, 
probably, to the tax in specie or siivarna. Dluimfadaija and 9uvarnadaU(i 
were the two kinds of income in tax, received by the king from each 
village. 

The sources of revenue, according to the two authors mentioned 
above, may be specified as follows : 

1. Agriculture 

2. Industries 

3. Trade 

4. Tolls and excise duties 

5. Pasture lands and forests (Goraksa) 

6. Social amenities (Nandanavanamu) 

7. Customary and other fees paid in coin. 

Agriculture : The most important source of revenue was agricul¬ 
ture. Land was surveyed with a pole of fixed length, determined by one 
of the high officials of the State, in accordance with the ancient custom. 
It was then classified into wet, dry and garden lands, and assessed in 
accordance with the estimated yield of the crop. The land measure of 
the wet lands differed considerably from that of the dry land^. Similarly, 
the rates of assessment for the wet and dry lands also were different, 
though they are not known to us. Only the tax on wet lands, In which 
paddy was sown, appears to have been collected in kinii, and all otlier 
taxes, to whatever category they might belong, were probably collected 
in vspecie (mean}a). From the Vilasa grant*' of Proiaya Nayaka we come 
to know that one sixth of the produce from the land was taken as tax 
or king’s share by the Musunflri chiefs. It is likely that kings of the 
Reddi dynasty also followed iheir leaders, the Musurniri Nayakas, and 
collected one sixth of the yield as their share of tax. The method 
adopted in collecting and disposing of the king’s share of paddy is not 
known to us. 

It is likely that the king’s officers were present at the harvest 
season (the spring and the autumn harvests), and collected their revenue. 


rhap^r., A.p. T, 
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The tax on garden lands was collected in specie. The term suvarnadaya 
finds rnentiofi in the Chimakurti grant” of Prolaya Voma. Besides 
the tax on garden lands, tax on houses (t 7 /or////. +07-1) may be presumed 
to have b«en collected ui Hunanut from villages, that is, either in madas 
or (an/o/.s. 'riio Cfdlection of rent in tanh'ds on farm-lards is known to us 
from a cdtu verso of S'rioatha. In this verse, he deplores his inability to 
pay tho stipulated amount of rent of seven hundred to the State 

on tho land farmed out <■(> liim, in the village of Boddiipalli on the 
banks of the Kpstnl, having been deprived of the fruits of his labour 
on account of the inundation of the river, wiiich swept away a great 
portion of the crop in the farm, and otlior pests. This verse of 
SrTnatha reveals to us the fact that huge tracts of arable land, also 
waste, were farmed or boised out periodically to i)rivate individnals 
for a fixed rent to tlu^ State. 

Indn^'^lrte.s- A considerable income to the king's treasury was 
derived from mifies. As both the authors, l^addena and Mallana, 
mention mines or mining industry as an iniportant source of revenue, 
it may l)e taken to have lortned one of the importani items of revenue. 
Much information is not available regarding this activity of the 
peo[)le of tbos(» times; yet, references to diamond mines in the accounts 
of f<jreign travellers (uiabb' ns to know that it was an important 
industry in the period under review. Iron smelting also was an 
important industry. Ih^sides taxes on mines tl)ero \v ‘re other industrial 
taxes, as they were called, on looms, oil-mil!s and the 

like. l^lxcei>t tllari and jitillari (tax on houses and ()n pasture lands) no 
other taxes liud mention in I he records of the lieddi kings, in fact, 
thest' records are very harroui in this respect. Yet. as majiy of these 
taxes were mentinned in the re(;ords ot the Kakaiivii monaichs and 
of the Vij'iV'imagar rulers, the predecessors and contemporaries of the 
Reddi kings, wo may ho certain that they were in vogue in the Heddi 
kingdom also; for, any ancient inslitutiou or custom, once established, 
was never allowed to lapse. Many of them were in vogue in the 
country from centuries before. 

Sunkd is a term of wide import, ft is now generally taken to mean 
‘customs duties,’ collected in all trading centres along the main lines 

‘ii. Kp. hut. Vol. XXI p. 150. 
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of communication. But a perusal of the Kakatiya records makes it 
clear that it connotes more than tiiat. An inscri[>tioiiof Kakati 

Prataparudra at Panem (Nandyal taluk, Kuri^ool district, dated in 
Saka 1241,) mentions nela-sunkyd adhikans besides snnkijn - adkikdris 
These officers, as implied by the terms themselves, collected ,snnk(i/n 
of two kinds, one ordinary, and the other /u la-si/nkani. What mla- 

sunkavi was is not known. Probably, it was a kind of rent land. 

This inscription shows that the term applied not (»nly to tolls on 
commodities or articles of merchandise, hut to other forms of taxes 
also. Toils were collected in all imi)ortant towns, and villages where 
weekly fairs were held, and at all ferries. The toll collected 
at a ferry was called pufit kidi or puditjo niul(trisdl((*^ (basket-boat-hire). 
Some of the taxes on articles <>f trade also went by tlie name of 
mnkanis. Duties, collected at ports, on sea-borne imports and 

exports were also called suhkn/.is. A recoril''''’ of king AnavOta 
Keddi at Motu()alli in the (Inntnr district, dtited in Saka 1280, refers to 
fiKidi tliat is, customs duties levied and collecte*! on ( kktnn<idi 

(exports) and {iigunuidi (imports) at that port. Tolls wliich were 
collected on commodities in transit at parti(‘nlar ])laco were called 
inargo-sunkotfi or uhjun/tos'Nnkain, or adnijod t sNnkoin [ (toll collected at 
entrance (ada) and at exit (kada) 1- 

Officers who collected tolls wore called sNn'ca-ndhikdnilif or 
Sunkarnlu in Telugu. The right of collecting snnkofn was periodically 
sold by auction to the highest bidder to a single or a group of individuals. 
These farmers of sunktnii were called sunka - gultdkdndrn, (plural of 
sunka-guttdkadit^ a monopolist or farmer of sdnkdifi). These officers 
are mentioned in a record at Tahgeda (Gfuntur district) of the time of 
Kumaragiri Reddi, dated in Saka 1313. Salt also was a king’s 
monopoly. The duty on this article also was not directly collected by 
king’s officers. It also formed one of the many kinds of swfikanis, and 
was collected in the same way as other sdnlc uHS on a monopoly basis. 

(iokulani and g^rnkkanam^ cited as one of the sources of revenue 
to a king by Baddena and Mallana, relate to cattle and their breeding 
and rearing, in ancient times, the wealth of a country was estimated 
in terms of the aggregate number of cows it possessed, (battle was 
valued as wealth. For feeding such innumerable number of cattle, 
extensive pasture lands were necessary. Waste lands and th(3 forest 
lands provided pasturage for cattle. These were under the direct control 


2i. Ep. coll, No. 1G3 of 1913. 
«5. Ep. Coll., No. 380 of 1926. 
20. Ibid. No.'COl of 1909. 
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and management of the government. These pasture lands were let out 
for rent to the cuJtivators to graze their cattle on tiiein. The 
tax collected on fho pi-tturago was cillei pulldrt ipullmi- 
pullfi means grass; ori taiL}^ grazing tax. In this way the govern- 
inont realise^l great irjcoTno from pasture larid.s. The material at our 
disposal is very soanty to ascertain the method of collecting this tax. 
Since the general method followed appears to have been fanning out or 
renting, the pasture lands also were probably rented pericdically to 
private individuals on the same basis as others. 


Another source of income to the royal treasury was kappain. 
This was the tribute paid by the subordinate feudal chiefs to the king. 
These chiefs ruled large tracts of land, like shnas consisting of many 
villages owing allegiance to the king. After deducting the expenses for 
their army, they remitted the remainder of the revenue, collected from 
their isima or district, to the king’s treasury. It is probable that some 
villages also were farmed out t) influential individuals for a 
fixed rent. Kach individual was put in charge of one or more 
villages according to his status and influence. These were held 
responsible for the revenue to be paid to the king from the village or 
villages under their charge. This revenue, paid by the renter, seems to 
have also been termed as kappnm. This seems to be the import conveyed 
by the term kappam in a passage in one of the records of the Eastern 
Cidukya king, Amniaraja IT Vijayaditya. The passage runs thus; 
^'Asya gramasya koppohkidhannni karam varjitarn,'' the tax named 
/wuppnm to he paid from this village, is remitted. 'Ibis passage makes 
it clear that kappam was not only a tribute paid by a feudal chief to his 
suzerain, but also the rent paid by a renter-village-lord to the king. 

Besides these there was another important source of income, 
namely, Rdcn-uHn (king’s villages). This term fidca’ullu finds mention 
in an inscription at KottUru, Kistna district. 0/ie of the three classes 
of villages referred to in this record, is Raca-ulla the other two classes 
being ayrakdrns, villages granted to brahmans free of taxes, and 
ndya^korn-patln, administrative groups of villages, called nayanka^'as, 
which were placed under the charge of nayakas. It is likely that 
Edca-uUn were exclusively managed by king's staff of officers. They 
seem to have -been analogou.s to hhafj(fdra - (jramns of the middle 
Vijayanagar period, and on a par with the haveli lands and villages of 
the later Mogul period. 


27. Ep. Ind,, VII. p, 188. 
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Erpendiifirf : 

How, and in what way this income was spent is not known. It 
may be presumed that a great amount of money was added to the 
reserve in the royal treasury. In fact, Baddena advises a king to spend 
only either one fourth or one third of his whole income, and lay by tluj 
remainder."” Most of the remaining money was probably spent on 
military organisation, the only department that claimed a lion's share 
of the income. Whatever remained was spent on religious and 
other benefactions, and on public works. Many of the important 
officers and servants of the State were generally romunoratod for 
their services with grants of land frae of tax, that is, as sarranunnjain. 
They enjoyed the land and performed their duties to the State. 

Administrative divisions: 

For properly ciirrying on the administration of the country, 
the kingdom was divided into a number of administrative divisions 
called hhumis, sinuis^ fiTulus, sthahis and gramos. f)f these niulu. 
and siJiala were not new divisions. The territorial division of nafiii 
was in existence even before the rule of the Eastern (^ajnkyas 
of Vehgi. The rulers of the country made use of this tiadn, originally 
a socio-geographical unit, as a political division. During the rule 
of the Kakatiyas, one or more nadus were included in a 7idijankaram, 
the territory or district which was placed under the charge of a 
nSlyaka or a military feudal officer of the State, and each nddu was 
subdivided into a number of stholas. Each sthala in its turn comprised 
a number of villages. Each village formed an administrative unit. 
From the Local Recoi'ds we come to know that a village included one 
or more hamlets in it. During the rule of the Reddi kij^s, the 
niiyai^kara system was unaffected, and the administrative divisions, 
namtly, sthala smd nadu^ were continued as before. As stated above, 
an inscription of this period at KottOru refers to ndyanlcarn groups of 
villages. An inscription^^ at Dhonuvakoiida in the Ongole taluk of the 
Guntur district, dated in S’aka 1260, refers to the vdyankora of Podillapalli 
Sihgaraa Nayaka. The Reddi kings introduced however a new 
political division, called sima. The formation of the sinta. appears to 
have been an innovation of the Reddis. There is no mention of sima in 

28. 6;6So TT'dtSa'Sw;? 

ST*o'® ;6?5"ao;6 f6o€>6ozx)(. Oo 

29. N.D.l. Vol. II. 0 85, p, %'i. 
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the Kakatlya records. The political condition of the country probably 
necessitated the formation of this <livi>ioii of slnw. It gradually 
became very popular with the progress of lime, as is attested to by the 
later records. The kings of the Reddi dynasty divided the kingdom 
into a number of siinas. Each sirna was formed by giouping a 
nu/nber of/m//a 7 iAv/rr/w.<? (ogethcr. It, during the rule of the Kakatiya 
monarchs, niiydnlcdm ff)rmed the chicT administrative division, slma 
during the Reddi rule hecnirne the major political division. One or more 
simns wore ffrouped togothor to form a bhufW. [nscriptions of the 
HecJcJi kings of Kondavidu rofcr to Kntd and SrisaiJa bhuini* 

This hhunti floes not appear to liavo been as important as the sliiKu 
It is seldom r(*ferred to in the records fjf the f^eddi kings. One or more 
hhufuis consisting of many sinios a()pear to have been attached to a durga 
or a fort. The refems only to four forts or durgos^ 

fourteen sJnms, and two thousand forty (ught grania^. The names of 
the dfirgos dixd the it mentions, arc given below. 


Durgas 

Si mas 



1, Kondavidu 

:. Kondavidu 

S. 

Mai'ojhi 

2. V'inukonda 

1. Vittukonda 

9. 

Kandukiiru 

3. Hallahikonda 

3. Bollan’ikonda 

10. 

Podili or Dar4i 

4. Nngarajnna- 

4. Addaihki 

11. 

Ammanabrolu 

konda 

3, Udayagiri 

12 . 

Cundi 


(). Kola 

13. 

DUpitdu 


7. Nellore 

14. 

Nilgiirjunakonda 


The states that these were formed during the 

time of the? (^dlas, a fact which cannot be supported by the available 
evidence. We do not know if the above list is genuine. It is 
interesting to note the inclusion of Udayagiri and Nellore also in it, 
and the absence of any of the i*iinas or tinrgus to the north of the KfSna. 
If this list is a genuine one, this arrangement may be taken to 
refer to the beginning of Prdlaya Vcina’s reign, when Udayagiri 
and Nellore were yet under his rule. The loss of Udayagiri and 
Nellore in the south was later on compensated by the acquisition of 
territory to the north of the Kf^ni. The above list depicts the 

I'p. XXr, p, F,p. coll, of 

Viilc. MacMulapalli (V.inibriihma s'aniia’s KonJavit'^Silvirjji/atyi, pp. 15. 16. Th? 
D(}n,Jah-avih’ recounts also the n.ama.s of tlio several nayakas who wore governing the 
Simas and forts, but does not however mention the king to whom they owed their 
allegiance. None of the names given therein is found in the available records of 
the R'ddis. 
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administrative arrangement of the Reddi kingdom at about the time of 
its inception. Even tliis list seems to be incomplete, for Tahgeda sima, 
mentioned in the Reddi records, is not included in it. 

From the material available to us, it seems possible to classify 
roughly the officers of the State who controlled the provincial and local 
administration into three distinct groups, nan\ely, (1) feudal chiefs, 
(2) tributaries, and (3) other officers. Feudal chiefs were governofh 
appointed over a territory of limited extent on a military t©nur The 
nature of the tenure and other particulars will be described in 
connection with the military orgai^isation ; (2) Tribntarii's or samao.tas 
were those who rented or administered ono^or more villages on condition 
of payhig a stipulated annual tribute or to the king. (3) The 

others were officers of the State who did not come nndor the first two 
categories. The material at our disjosal does r\ot furnish any 
information regarding the«e officials. 

Villa go : 

The village officials formed a set)arate class <)( taeir own. The 
link between them and the Central (fovernment was not strong. 
Generally, a village was a tract of land comprising a nninber of home¬ 
steads and some luuidreds of /xJearis of arable and waste lands. It was like 
a joint family, managed by elders. Every village consisted of a number 
of servants who were roiniinerated for their services to the village 
commune by luuiufft ms, grants of tax-free lands, naniH and mfm,st.'^(fees). 
They were commonly called (igagars or graiut hluitfis, aiul their land- 
grants, hli.atnrT!li-niatii/(tnw. Generally, their number was twelve, though 
the exigencies of work, rural econofiiy and the size of the village deter¬ 
mined the number. In some of the villigt^s the diiLios and functions of 
more than one servant were united in the same ])erson. 

Raddi or Reddi, the bead-man of the agricultural comiininity, was 
generally the head of the village and superintended its affairs. He was 
also called grdnia(xH.a, '“ a term laior on changed into gauda (modern 
gaud). In early times he was ap[)ointed by the ruler of the country. In 
the mediaeval period, when a group of agricultural families cleared the 
forest and founded a village to setth; in, the proccvlure was different. 
One who had sufficient inllmmce among tii(i eldt^rs of the fainilie.s, 
approached the king witli pre.sen!:.s, and obtained the sancticni and 
assent of the king for the rar/d'/tum the village. Inscrij)tions of the 
mediaeval period and the Loral Records furnish many instances of this 
kind. The sanction of the ruler of the laml was necessary lor the Kaddi 

<32. Kp. Ind., Vol.VlJ p 170. 
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or the hoad-,n.., for obtaining the l^ad nghts of 

king srepre.enUtivo in the village, and made htmself responsible for 
the revenneux payable Iw the village community as a whole to the 

king, either in k’uul or in specie. He collected Uie —mostly 
and kamknh, and /. -//««/« in r' vhLI wh 

the fanner in the royal granary (xicd-gai ) ,n4,n..ac 

to defray the local expenses of 


the 


iinch r li/s oliar0s, probably . . 

ci«l osell the r..n..n.ng p.ddy for 

a proper prioe when it .sold dear. There were royal granaries for each 
unit every village which was an administrative unit. Ihe fact of the 
existence of royaJ granaries if5 known from a record ^* of Kuniaragiri 
HedcJi at L'diigeda in tfie Griintur District. VVe come to know 'from this 
inscription tiiat t^io gjvarnjr of the sit/i z iiad the right to make a gift 
of some paddy from the royal granary, whenever necessary, for 
Worship and festivals in the local temple. Probably, he had to obtain 
previous sanction of the king for doing so. The headman was the 
man on the spot. Ho was able to discharge his duties well because 
of his personal influence and his acquaintanoe with the circumstances 
and concerns of the people in the village. In him were combined the 
civil as wall as the magisterial duties. Ho seHlid disputes in the 
village. 


Karannvi was the accountant of the village. Ho maintained 
accounts relating to the oxtent of the arable and waste lands, cultivated 
and fallow land, the wet and dry cultiv.aii^in, taxable and rent-free 
land, an esUmata of the crops grown, the assessment on the dry and wet 
crops under the ])rovious aud tlie present governments, the total 
extent of thez andb/iov/dui/if lands, the village services and 
every item concerning the administration of the village including 
pulilic works. He measured the fields, estimated the crop, determined 
the king’s siiaro of produce each (irihTipn had to pay, and maintained 
registers regarding their transactions. Every deed or document was 
properly drawn up and signed by witnesses, that is, it bore the iSaka 
year, cyclic year, month, fortnight, tithi, the week-day, the country, 

I'p. Coll, .so, JlsQ ofTho InsfiipiioH was dated in s'a'hii 1IV13. corrc8i>ondiug 
to tjhe ofciio your Urajiipali, and the sift, rof^dstered therein was made on Friday, 
the 11th of tO’ dar^ fortnight of tlio montli of Marga.s'iro. The t4thi and the week 
day won' wrongly giNNiii as das'aini snd Sihnavara in the Annual Report on 
Kpiqraphji. 1 niado the aboVoi crorroetiou of the date after consulting the estainpage 
of this inscription in the Bainavya Pantnlu collection, now preserved in the 
liiirary of the Andhra University. The correct F.nglish date oiiuivalent is l2l8t r>ec. 
11191 .0 I'. It is also possible that royal granaries were set up only in towns of some 
adininistrai ive iiuporirince and not in each and every village. Xahgeda was the 
capit'd of the hima ; so it is no wonder if there waa a royal granary there. 
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its king, the place where the business was transacted, name of the 
village and every other matter of importance, with the signature of 
the writer of the deed, were entered in it. It was then duly attested 
with the signatures of the witnesses."* The haravaffi and the 
reddt were the chief officers of the village. They both worked hand 
in hand in assigning the lands to the ryots and collecting the king's 
share. Any business transacted on behalf of the whole vilKge 
without their approval was not valid and legal. 

The brahman purdhii was as important to the village community 
as the other servants of the village. Each and every member of tlie 
Hindu society was accustomed, from time immemorial, to do a thing 
at an auspicious moment after consulting the ininranijain^ tlie tithi 
Viira^ na/cyfr((, rarjam (the inauspicious period in the day during 
wTiich no work is done), the position of the planets in the Zodiac, and 
so on. For tilling the soil afresh in the new year, for sowing 
the seeds, for going on a journey, for performing any kind 
of business, whether public or private, whether auspicious or 
inauspicious the purdhit was consulted. Ho informed the villagers 
of the vratas of the day, good and had omens, the auspicious moments 
to do or begin a work or business, and predicted the sffkmia-phdlaSy 
and at times the future of individuals according to their horoscopes. He 
went in the early morning, after performing his daily oblations and 
worship, to the houses of nobles (doraln), offer them tiflu.si leaves, and 
tell them the calendar of the day. He was an important person in the 
village community. 

In very early times the police duty was vested in the hands rif 
the head-man of the village ; but with the growth of the village and its 
population, its administration grew unwieldy, and the tahm was 
appointed for the police watch. His activities were supervised by 
the village head-man under whom he had to work. TaUrri, or 
iireka as he was also called, was the policeman of the village. 
Like other servants of the village he was granted a nHinijam, tax-froe 

34 . tl^\ 602 X) 

c«o ;fc tt* \jr* 

—Sk. Sm, IJ, v. .{02. 
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land, for tho sorvices he rendered. Be.sides this, be was reniimerated 
hy fees also on aiispieious, and important festive occasions by those 
living in the village. The foe was called taldri-katnam. His office 
was hereditary. It was his duty to go on rounds both day and 
night to preserve law and order and bring the offenders and bad 
charafiUirs io Ixink. 

'\i\ii hLiri/'iipn .mother policf^ servant oi the village. Every 
vilkigi? i’i iiiicieiit tifiios held <i boundary wall {pi around 
i(, with and watch-towers. The country in ancient times 

was full of wood and jungle, the resort of wild beasts, io protect 
the villag(' from vviltl bea.^ts as well as the enemy from outside^ 
a hmuidary wall with gates and watch-towers was constructed 
ifi times of yore around the village. The hariktipu was assigned the 
duty of ^oiii'^ on rouii I'i aloo'j^ the ''/)aJfi/a-rilhk the street outside 
the Immidary wall or the outer blocks of the village, as well as 
olhm* ways, during' day and nif^ht../' and of guarding the village 
from wild beasts and tho enemy. He was generally stationed in the 
watch-tower, and in the event of tho approach of hostile raiders, Jie 
proclaimed it to tho villagers by heat of drum. Surrounding the 
i)ound)iry wall of the village, there were I lie arable and waste lands and 
pastures. It was the duty of the Ihirikapu to guard the fields also from 
wild beasts and theivi's. Pnihori tivngvui was the technical name given 
to this act of going on rounds along the boundary of the village proper, 
to k('op watcli over it or to guard it. 

dhio term pnilmri lirngn became corrupted in common jiarlance to 
piiri tirugiiU! iprahori tirugu - pari tiniga). We have therefore the terms 
pari'rarali (b uindary-watGli) and jxink rot (boumlary-watchman). 
UarikapK is ii viii iaiiL of panktipn. 'l\ildri and harikapn were both 
police servants belonging to the village. The former’s duty w^as 
liowover re.-tric(ed to tho internal watch, and that of the latter to the 
(‘xternal watch. 

'The (tiller village servants were tho goldsmith, the carpenter, 
tiie blacksmith, the potlm*, the wa.-hernuin and the barber. Accord¬ 
ing to the roquireinenis of oacli village, there were, in some villages, 
other servants also, like a superintendent of the tanks and water-courses 
who distributi d water for purposes of cultivation, an astrologer and so 
on. lOxigencies of the village determined, as stated already, the number 
of gf'axi(i-hhat(ts. 

37. — Bh. Pr, I 
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In this way the village was an economically independent unit. 
It supplied its residents all the necessities of life vvithoui making them 
dependent for them on other villages. The village community was ?i 
compact one. The villagers themselves managed the affairs of ihe 
village. 


Under this simple form of municipal governnumt llie residents 
of the village lived in peace and plenty. The attacli merit of the villa¬ 
gers to their place of residence was so great that even if t'ne viIIulic 
was desolated by famine or war, they seldom left it iininliabiterL If 
by chance they were compelled to remove themselves from the village, 
owing to any eiiidemic or other cause, they returned again to it 
after the trouble was over and re-bnilt their houses very near 
the original village site. They went on as usual, without caring to what 
power the country or kingdom was transferred, or to what sovereign 
it was subjected, so long as they wore uninterrupted iii the exercise 
of their rights and privileges. It made little differenco to them if tlie 
kingdom of Kondavidu was in the hands f)f the ilescendants of l^rdlaya 
Vtnna or of Fed a KOinati Veina, or if it passed into the hands of the 
kings of Vijayanagar or the Mussalman kings, so long as their 
brnJiviadLijas and devadiu/d.^ were protected as in days of old, and their 
customary rights and privileges and other ancient customs were not 
interfered with. This is the reason why the stereotyped form of this 
village organisation defied many a political storm wliich raged furiously 
ill the country, and the village stood compact, and firm. 

The rulers of the land did not interfere with the afTuirs of the 
village so long as their happcnii or tribute, and tiie king’s share due 
to them from the village, was paid regularly. The exercise of 
authority by the king’s officials over the affairs of the village was only 
nominal, and every village was practically independent. Probably 
after every change of sovereignty, the head-man of the village, as he 
was the king’s representative, was required to visit the capital with 
presents, and to get himself re-confirmed in his office. It is likely that 
the king’s officers occasionally visited the village to supervise the 

37. Sir John MacplicrRon iii hiri Minnti) of 1th July 17HG Rays about tho tnilian 
village, rather ilatteringly, thu.s: “It iB much to hihcover with cortainly, tljat 
we have yet a groat (leal to loaru in the revenue- liiie, and we arc fortunate if 
we can colloct and take up the links of ancient forms. One thing ia certain, 
nothing waa more complete, more simph*, correct and systematje than the 
ancient revenue system of thifi country. It was formed so as to protect the 
people who paid it from oppression, and secure to the iovureign bis full and 
legal rights. ” 

38. Kp. Kep. 1908 paras 7G & 77. 
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village accounts, to sel/Je fhe boundary disputes between villages, to 
estimate the crop before it was cut, and so on. 

This systejn of village government turned the villages more or less 
into small refuiblics. It however became rigid in course of time, and 
prevented the growth of the several elements that composed the 
village community, hy investing the age-long social custom with a 
halo of sanctity, and imparting too much power to tradition and usage, 
with no deviation whatsoever from the past. Occupations and 
prof 0 ssi(ms crystallised into castes and communities which became 
either exagamous or endogamous. Occupations became hereditary 
with the progress of time. Any public work undertaken in the 
interests of the village was done on the basis of mutual co-operation 
and by free or forced labour. 

The economic plenty of the village made its isolation more 
marked, and the residents of the village generally never felt the need 
to break out of this isolation by laying out good roads from village to 
village and otherwise improving the means of communication and 
travel. Patriotism narrowed down and no one was generally able to 
see beyond the limits of one’s own village. For want of proper 
communications, travel was difficult, and contact with distant placOwS 
and peoples was seldom made. The social advance of the community as 
a whole was held up. The village in ancient times was the bulwark of 
religion, tradition, and custom. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

We are not able to get much information regarding the admini¬ 
stration of justice in the period under review, except a few references in 
contemporary literature, which are, however, ot’ invaluable help to us in 
suggesting the procedure that might have been adopted in deciding 
some cases. These references, when studied in the light of the Sinrti 
literature, afford us an idea of some of the methods of legal admini¬ 
stration then in vogue. No doubt, the chief source of the law of the 
Hindus then, must have been the same as it is today, the S/urtisi or the 
codes of law by Yajnavalkya, Narada and others. Vijnanos'vara’s 
Mititk^ara on Yajiiavalkya seems to have been the primary legal a\ithority. 
Another legal treatise written in this period was the Parakara MadhatHifa. 
Its author is the celebrated sage Vidyaranya, the spirit\m] teacher of the 
Vijayanagar kings, Harihara I and Bukka I. This work is believed to 
have been written by the sage to serve as a manual for the officers of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom.^ It is not, however, known how far it was 
accepted as an authority during the period of the Reddi rule in 
the coastal region of the Andhra country. Neither inscriptions nor 
literature of the period furnish any information regarding either the 
qualifications of the judges or the procedure adopted in appointing them. 

Dharmusann and Civil vases : 

To administer justice and to punish the criminals were the duties 
of the king. He was the fountain-head of justice. He administered 
justice with the help of his councillors. The pnrohit of the king, who 
was expected to be an authority on dharmoy was probably the most 
important of the councillors. The court of justice was called dharnia 
snbha or dharniasana. Members who tried cases were called 
dhirma sabkdjnnas ^ or Sabhyas. The dhamiasn/Kf at Vijayanagar is 
alluded to in the Vaikyavaijikasudharnava fu fact, this work is 
in the nature of a judgement, drafted by Mallinatha, the 
famous commentator on the dramas of Kalidasa and other 
Sanskrit classics, in a civil dispute regarding a communal question. 
The dharmdsana at Rajamahendravaram is referred to in one of 

1. Wilk’s History of Mytorc, p. 109. 

2. Sm.. Dv., I, iii, v. 102. 

3. A volume of Indian and Irattian Studies, presented to Sir E, Denison Ross - The 

Vais’yavam:>'asudfuir\iara of Kclacala Mallinatha by Dr, V. Raghavan, p p 234 ff. 

29 
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his rat^i verses * by poet Srio^ltha. Another reference to dhoviHai^ftyui 
is found in the Telugu drama, KridiMuranvtni. ^ The court referred to 
in this work v\'as ternf;orarily set np to settle a dispute between a 
vegj/d and lier danglitor’s lover. We are told that the policemen in the 
city brought and presented the vcgija before the members of the 
dharni^^^dn'f. This reference in the Krldah^iirUmain enables us to know 
that an arbitration court temporarily set up to decide a civil 
dispute was called dharnidsciiifi. This court of justice decided all the 
cases as coming under the eighteen heads of vyavahdra mentioned in 
the treatises on law, such as disputes regarding lands, houses, debts, 
sales, purchases, assult, inheritance, violation of agreements and others. 
The judges examined witnesses and decided the case. There are 
references in the Telugu literature to kfUa sTik'^ulu,^ witnesses 
who gave false evidence. 

Trral by ordeal: 

There is a fine verse in the Telugu work Simhdsanndvatrinmka, 
whicli suggests another method of trying some of the law-suits. 
While describing the moon-rise, the author compares the moon to a red- 
hot iron ball held by the damsel of the East to prove her innocence to 
the Sun. The idea contained in this verse is this : the moon shiaes as 
if she were a red hot iron ball held by the damsel, namely the Eastern 
(piarter, to swear that the Sun, not knowing that she was true to 
him, had divorced her, though she wisiied in her mind only his rise. 
The phrase maddu paftuta used in this verse is very interesting 
and significant. The term maddu in Telugu means a red-hot 
iron ball. Another Telugu work Bhojarujiyani furnishes two more 
references to this term maddu in two different passages. Of these 
two, one pa<5sage reads thus: maddanaku hoyuria\l-oka tredded~udtiku 
payasainhu deed yatani (Vn-tddr/,'* that is, having brought a ladle-full of 
boiling rice-milk with siigur and put it in his hand as if pouring to a 
maddu. Here, the term uiaddn means an ordeal or a person undergoing 
an ordeal, d'ho other passage runs thus : agiiistambl^anamlni paUukoni 

Kr. Hill., vv. ‘JOl, and 

(). Rk Cr., T. V. I6t. 
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maddu dioicinailu. '' This passage means “like taking away a red hot 
iron ball acquiring the power to restrain fire by magical nu'ans.’* The 
verse and these passages in the literary works referred to above surely 
indicate the trial by ordeal which had been an ancient one. Some 
serious cases concerning offences and crimes committed secretly, or 
lacking in direct evidence to prove guilt, were decided by ordeals and on 
oaths. Ordeals were called (/////ns “ in Sanskrit. It was generally 
believed that, in trials by ordeal, the divine agency would intervene 
to expose the guilt or vindicate innocence. Ordeals were gene¬ 
rally performed in public before the judges in a court or before^ an 
idol in a temple. The fire ordeal was called nutddiL patiiiln in Telugii, 
that is, to carry a red-hot iron ball in hand to a certain distance. 
If the hand of the j>erson who carried the ball was not scalded lie was 
considered not guilty. Tlie Smrtis mention a number of other 
forms of ordeals also. We do not know if other forms also were in 
practice during the Reddi period. From one of the [)assages cited 
before, it seems that pouring some boiling liquid into the mouth was 
also another method of fire ordeal in practice. 

That trials by ordeal were common in those days is known to 
us from the accounts of the Muslim historians and of foreign travellers 
as well. We are told by Amir Khusru that, at the end of the 
victorious expedition of Khursu Klinn against Warahgal in the reign 
of Sultan Mubarak Shah of Delhi, the Kakatiya monarch, Pratai)aru(lra, 
in order to conclude peace with him “sent jewels, clothes, sandal, 
gold, horses, elephants and other valuables to the Khan (Khusru Khan) 
by way of dizya^ BuC the Khan was not satisfied with them and 
demanded that every thing in his possession to be sent to him. There¬ 
upon Prataparudra affirmed that he had nothing left of his former 
wealth. “To this the Khan replied that, if the raja were speaking 
truth, ho could have no objection to submit to an ordeal. He should 
thrust his hand into hot oil, and if he sustains no injury from the 
heat, no suspicion will exist against him.*' This passage shows 
that even the Muslims who invaded the Deccan country were well 
acquainted with the Hindu method of trials by ordeal, “in criminal 
charges,” observes l^icolo Conti, “oaths are allowed where there is 
no witness to prove the offence. There are three modes of swearing. 
In one, the person to whom the oath is administered, stands before 
the idol, and swears by the idol that he is innocent. Having taken 

‘J. Ibul, VI, IHl. 

10. At)oiu tli3{/^r77.s (or teals), vicle, Dr. Dines Chan ira Sircar’s anicli; in J.A.TI K.S. VI f, 

pp. JO") 1!; .Tillius Jolly’s Hindti Law and Custom (('ir»;at^r Imlia Sex i' f-y I'liblicalaoM 

No. 2). pp. :110-81T. 

11. PI. D., II, Appendix, Suh Sipihr of Amir Khufirii, p. 5G0. 
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the oath, he then licks with Ins tongue a piece of iron, sucb as 
a luattock, rod-/iot; if he escape uninjured he is declared innocent. 
Others again, having first taken the oath, carry the same piece 
of iron, or a red-hot iron plate for several paces before the 
idol; if i>urnt in any part he is punished as guilty; if he escapes 
unhurt he is exempt from the punishment awarded fer the offence. 
There is a third manner of swearing, and this is the most common of 
all. A vessel is placed before the idol filled with boiling butter. He, 
who swears that he is innocent of the offence charged against him, 
plunges two fingers into the butter which are immediately wrapped up 
in linen, and a seal impressed upon it, to prevent the covering being 
removed. On the third day the bandage is taken off. If any injury 
appear upon the fingers the accused is punished; if no injury present 
itself he is released.*’ 

Criviinal discs : 

I here is reasuii to believe that criminal cases were tried by the 
king himself or his c llicers. An Eastern Calukyan recordof either 
the oiglith or the ninth century refers to (idhitpiiTadhaSy ten kinds of 
crimes; hut it does not state what they are. The Snirtis, however 
enumerate those crimes and state that the king himself should investi¬ 
gate and deliver judgement over them. 


Inocstujatum oj cntae (ind police organisation: 

Investigatio'i of crime was left in tiie hands of the police. Police 
organisation was one ot the very important departments of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery. Like otlier departiiDnts the policing also was 
organised <)?i Mjo basis of the village. It was the central column around 
which the whole edifice relating to defence and investigation of crime 
was roared up. The Sukranitfsarti, a work on polity calls the police¬ 
man a Uinniioi, and details his (iuties clearly. According to this work a 
yamtka had his station either at the beginning or at the end of the 
residential (juarters, and kept strict watch over all persons who arrived 
at and departed from tiie village, particularly strangers. It was his 
duty to study the character of each person, allow only those of go<xl 
character and well-noted persons entering into the village, and others 

I'J. !Major, C-onti, pp 31-82. 

13. I. A. Vol. XllI, p. ls7. liknrati, Vol. V. p. irj. 
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only after they provided surety or security. Onoe in every ^rrdhd-i/ii/na 
he had to patrol the streets during nights. The policomen in Telugii are 
called or talarulu. Even during the period under review the 

policemen continued to do this duty of patrolling streets day and night.’* 
In the period of dark fortnights they used to patrol the streets with torches 
in their hands.Policemen were remunerated for their services by 
periodical fees and other emoluments by villagers. If the village was a 
big one, there were more than one ydmika to discharge the police duties. 
The head of the policemen was called pedda talavari (head-policeman). 
The chief executive police officer in the village was designated pat\>ilak<i 
or pattela, a patel. We como to know from inscriptions that the oHice 
of existed in the Telngu country during the Eastern Colukyan 

period/’ 

The duties of tiie policeman were twofold, to prevent crime and 
theft, and bring the offenders to justice. Theft was considered to be the 
greatest of all offences. If a theft was committed in any village it was 
the duty of the policeman to detect the thief. 'Ihe responsibility of the 
policeman belonging to any particular village under his jnrisdictiun 
ceases only when he succeeds in tracking the thief to the limits of atio- 
ther village. In discharging his duties the chief of the policemen was 
assisted by the servants of the village, and if necessary, by all the* villa¬ 
gers. If, when a theft was committed, a police officer failed to trace the 
thief and recover the lost property, ho was bound to make good the loss 
and pay it to the sufferer. This was an age-long custom which had been 
in vogue in Ancient India from the ISmrti and even the f^utrd period. 
The 6^^^' says that the king had to restore the goods stolen to 

their owners after having recovered them from thieves, and in case lie 
was unable to recover them, he should pay out of his own treasury. 
Similarly, the Goittaniadhurnm Sutra, a more ancient work than the 
Vi>^uu Snirti says that the stolen property recovered from thieves 
should be returned to the owner, and if not recovered, should be paid 
out of his treasury (cdra hrfa-jnapajetya yidhTinthanain (jn/fiayct; kdhTnL 
va dadydt),^^ The talari or dreka had tlius become one of the twelve 

lo. nr 

sr'^55otic;db 

•t5dabc —Ibid, v. 1'24. 

10. A Atone record at BiulamaDarayalapadu (now deserted) in the Nellon^ <ligirirt 
mentions a certain paft^la. 

17. 8.R.E., VII. The institutes of Visnu, 111,00-07. 

18. Oautaiuadhartna tSittra, X. 10-47. 
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essential servant^ of a viiici^o ill the mediaeval period. He was held 
rosponsjbja for preserving law and order in his jurisdictionf to 
maintain internal peace besides preventing and detecting, as stated 
before, crime and theft. Police-watch, kavuli as it was called, wa^ 
j/istihitod not only over th(‘ village proper but over the crops pertaining 
to it. The fee that the talaris received for this service was called 
ka v(di~h ii plain. 

A(ru h anili (itni Vvli karali : 

Tho l.ornl lierords inform us that the police system descri- 
bod before was in practice during the period of the rule of the 
Reddi kings of Kondavidu. The kaifit/nt of Kota informs us that, 
in the reign of Anavema Reddi, the Codas, probably members of 
the Telugii Co,la dynasties, who were powerful in the Rjuva country 
and in the region around Tripurantalcam (Knrnool district), carried 
on priidatory raids into some of the villages in the Reddi kingdom, and 
rol)l)ed the produce of the fields escaping skilfully detection of the 
talaris. Tlieretipon, the cultivators isauisaris) approached the king 
and represented to him their grievance. We are then told that king 
Anavoma appointed for the arni kavali a member of the Mutnica"’ 
community, named (hppou Bodilihgama N’ilyaka, a Cdi)al)le servant in 
his court, made him the hailifT to keep watch over the Kota and 
other sinins and, to hold himself responsible for thefts and loss 
of property. Arm karali is an interesting term. Tt denotc.s the police 
system by which a WAlch-min or a karaligar was hound to make good 
the loss of property sustained i)y the owner, were he unable to catch 
hold of the thieve.s and recover the lost property. Tho same karfiyat 
further states that the service of vrli kavali, that is, external watch 
was coiifeired on a certain Adapa Sihgama Nayaka.'" Tlie information 
which ihe above kaijiyat furnishes is very valuable to us, since it 

1'.). riiin is rt b'UiRu i Mstv! most luiuioroufi in tho Kistna. NcIIotl*. Caddapah and North 

A root districts. Tho Mutracas are huotors, palanquin-Koarors and hereditary 

watch-moil in vlUages. 
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acquaints us with two forms of police service, namely, accfi kavnli and 
reli kacali. The kaifiyat referred to before does not, however, mention 
the terms on which the appointment was made, the kind of remuneration 
the policeman received, whether kind, coin or land grant. However, it 
appears to be certain that, from the custom prevailing in the country, he 
received mPra, fixed measure of grain annually, and varktnas, fees in the 
form of Udari-katiunn from people of different communities in the village 
periodically and on all important and auspicious occasions in their homes. 
The bound bailiff, that is, the ncca kavcdignr^ who bad under bis jnri.sdic- 
tiou many smios ov political divisions, bad in all probability a special 
staff of policemen of bis own choice for every sinui separately, wlio 
were aided by the talaris appointed in turn by themselves over every 
village in the .sTmo. It is thus patent that the acni kavali system 
of police administration constituted itself into a big department 
unconnected with the regular government, though, probably 
supervised occasionally by the king’s officers. The chief bailiff 
or the police commissioner in charge of several sJmas held himself 
answerable to the king for thefts and stolen property in the region 
under his jurisdiction. The accn kavali system further shows that the 
police administration was not a whit different from what was prevail¬ 
ing in the Sutra or the Smrti period. 

Veli kavali appears to have been simple ward and watch as 
opposed to accn kavali. The term veli karali means external watch. 
We have probably to understand by this the watch instituted at the 
main entrance or exit of the village. It was probably the duty of this 
kdvaligar entrusted with this watch, to note carefully the arrivals and 
departures of strangers and bad characters at and from the village 
respectively. It is also probable that he had to keep watch over the 
crops belonging to a village, without their being devastated by wild 
beasts. As the Kota kaifiyat informs ns that king Anavema appointed 
one, Aclapa Sihgarna Ndyaka, to this service of veli kavali over some 
simasj as in the case of accn kdvali, it appears certain tha^ the right of 
appointment of bailiffs whether hound or otherwise for a number of 
sijnas vested in the hands of the king himself, though the working out 
of details regarding police administration was entirely left in the hands 
of the chief bailiffs. It seems also probable that the number of simas 
entrusted to each bailiff was, by the very nature of the work, not uni¬ 
form, In the veli kavali system of policing bririkapu seems to have 
been the policeman on the lowest rung, connected with a village. 

The mountain passes, where there was every possibility for 
thieves and highway robbers to hide themselves and attack the 
merchants and pii.s.s.erp by, were specially guarded by policemen. 
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Punishments: , , . 

Cri,ninal cases were tried and punishments were awarded ,n 
Lriminal cases we , Hieh treason was punished 

accordance with the laws of the pena d ^ ^ ^ 

with death. The traitor who was awarded^ .adhya-Ula 

to put on red clothes 1 ^, customary to show 

(the stone of execution) to be behead^ • punishment. Punish- 

to the brahman some amount of ^ ^ according 

merits in criminal cases Wire no doubt very Thxi 

to the nature of the offence-committed, or of the crime perpetrated. The 
to me nature oi uie oii .„i. .pvere and cruel punishments 

nmdamental principle in awarding sue ■ 

appears to he to make them ^ f,om committing 

the people, in order to discourage and ' ‘ Telugu works 

such crimes any more. If the tortures iof 

of this age are taken to fie real and not exaggera e , horrible 

r.id that there were various kinds of inhuman and hornbJe 
punishments awarded to the criminal, like the amputation 
his hands and feet, placing him in stone mills and crushing 
him to death by working them, flaying him alive and so on. 
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However, no positive evidence can be adduced to prove that ail 
these varieties were in use, though they were not unknown to this age. 
Almost all these punishments were awarded to criminals in the 
territories under Muslim rule. Instances may bo quoted from the 
Muslim chronicles themselves. Sultan Firitz Shall of ])el!ii writes 
thus in bis Futuhaf-t-Firfa ShUhi: “In the reigns of former kings 
the blood of many Mussalmans has been shed, and many varieties of 
torture employed. Amputation cf hands ami feet, ears ami m)ses, 
tearing out the eyes, pouring molten load into the throat, crushing 
the bones of the hands and feet with mallets, l)UL*ning the body with 
fire, driving iron nails into the hands, feet and bosom, cuttifig tho 
sinews, sawing man asunder, these and many similar tortures were 
practised ... All these things were practised that fear and dread 
might fall on the hearts of men, and that the regulations of government 
might be duly maintained.’’ V^iewed in tho light of this passage it 
seems probable that aotne of the above mentioned punishments wore 
practised by the Hindu kings of this ago in tlie Keddi ki?igdom also. 
The Reddi kings were not above the spirit of the age in wiiiidi (In^y lived. 

Punishments awarded in civil cases seem to have been not so 
cruel and inhuman, though severe, as in the criminal cases. Default to 
liquidate a debt was punislied very severely. A verse in the 
Rukinanyudacaritrani enumerates the various punishments inflicted on a 

23. E.D.. in, p. 375. 

Tho Tolugu workfl of this poriotl do not rnfcr to ilin pniiishinc’iif, of I'xocntinp; 
rriininals by elophants, Abdiir Razzak, tho IVrnian ainbRHRadnr wlio visitf'd tlio 
court of Vijayana.gar daring this period liowevcr refers to them. 1 le wrib n ; "Some¬ 
times they order the criminals to bo cast down before the foot of nn <>lo)>binit,, lhat, they 
may bo killed by its knees, trunks and tusks (K.T'). IV, p. l.llb Ibn IVatuta giv's a 
detailed description of how the elephants execute tho eriminalp. "Tie- ( t phanls whieh 
execute men.” he writes, "have their tusks covered with slmrp irons, n scnililing tjie 
coulter of the plough whieh turns up the ground, and with e<lg«*H liicf. lliose of loiiveK, 
The driver mounts the elephant, and, when a persoii is thrown Iti front, the animal 
winds his trunk roond him, hurls him into tho air, and, eutehing him on one of ins 
tusks, dashes him to the ground, when ho places 'me of his b et on ilie breast of 
the victim. After this he docs ns he is directed by his ridt r nnd. r the orde rs of the 
Sultan. If tho Sulb?in desires the culprit to lie cut in pieccR, the elepluint excruteH the 
command by means of the irons alcove deBcril)ed; if the Snlt.ui desires tbi', victim to 
\)o. left alone, thetdephant leaves him on the ground, and (the body) iw tiien stripped 
of its akin” - E.D., III, Appenpix, p. (>1H. 
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person who was unable tu pay the tax or to repay his debts, Even 
Srinatha, the court poet of king Peda Komaii V6ma Reddi was subjected 
to much humiliation and severe punisliments in his last days for his 
inability to pay to the royal treasury tiie stipulated tax of seven hundred 
ianicds. A rdtf/ verse*' full of pathos, which is said to have been 
composed by the poet himself, refers to the punishments he had under¬ 
gone. These do not difTer much from those that are enumerated in the 
verse in the Rulcindn(j<i<iacnri(r(r7tu referred to above. Sriniitha says that 
ho was made to stand in hot sun with the pogaddclafjda around his neck, 
that his fe<*t were fettered, that bamboo fetters were applied to his 
fore-arms, arid that a heavy hail of black granite stone, usually kept at 
the entrance of the gate of the royal palace was placed on his arms. 
Though the br.dimarj was exempt from capital punishment in those 
days, he was not allowed to go scot free for not paying taxes to the 
State, for not repaying debts and, for committing other civil offences. 
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MILITARY ORGANISATION AND WAR. 

It was customary to describe tho army as consistiiiix of the 
traditional fourfold division of chariots, elephants, horses and foot- 
soldiers. In fact, chariots formed, in very ancient times, the 
chief division of the army. We find representations of chariots which 
were in use in the Andhra country in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, in the battle scenes sculptured on the Amriivati marbles, 
now housed in the Government Aluseum, Madras. With the lapse 
of centuries, chariots as a division of the fi^htinf^ force, went into 
disuse. Daring the period under review the king's army consisted of 
elephants, horses and fool-soldiers. 

Elephduts : 

Elephants played a very important role in the warfare of the 
medimval period. Though they were not the chief division of the 
army, they formed the most important section. Victory in battle in 
the middle ages greatly depended on them. Till the time of the 
Western C^alukya king Bhulbkaiiialla Somls'vara, that is, till the 
twelfth century A.D., the Kalihga forests are said to have been noted 
for fine elephants. King Sonie.svara says in his Ahhilnptnrtfi(icinta' 
mam that the tdejihants obtained in the Kaliiiga co’uitry were tho best.' 
We are told by Ferishta that prince Ulugh Klian, after the coiuiiiest 
of Warahgal, proceeded in person towards Jalnagar, and that, on that 
occasion, he took forty elephants from the Raja and sent them to his 
father.* But during tne i)eriod und^ r leviijw Andhras imported 
elephants greatly from Ceylon. 

A wooden seat, callerl CundOla in rolugu, witli, a canopy above, 
Was provided on tln» back ot tho elephant for holding warriors witli 
bows and arrows and other wca()on.s. How this seat was decorated and 
the elephants accoutered for war, is known from the fine descript ion .5 
given i n the P altidjiviruraritra \ The dt^scription given in this work 

1. Abh. Ct., Vol. 1, V. ll'JI, p. 1;^^. 

2. Brigg's FeriKhta. Voi. I, pp. 40'V ()G. 
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refers to the king's elephant. From thi.s we may suppose that the 
elephants of oilier military cliieftains also were similarly decorated, 
though nr t so elai)orately. It i.s interesting to note from the description 
given in the work referred to above, that sharp weapons were fastened 
to the tusks of the e*lepliant. This siatemcnt is corroborated by the 
foreign travellers, like Nikitin and Varthema, who visited South India at 
the end of the fifteentn century. Of these, Nikitin says “ The elephants 
are clad in ornainontal plates of steel. Large scythes (weighing three 
pounds) are attached to the trunks and tusks of the elei)hants, and the 
animals are clad in ornamental plates of steel. They carry a citadel, 
a/id in the citadel, twelve men in armour with guns and arrows.*’’ 
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Varthema also gives a gooJ description of an elephant ready for 
battle, and of an elephant fight. He, however, observes that the 
number of men carried on the back of an elepliant was seven (including 
the elephant driver), and not twelve as stated by Nikitin. “ Whtui an 
elephant goes into batllosays Varthcuna, “ho carries a saddle, in 
the same niann'r as they are borne by the mules of the kingdom of 
Naples, fastened underneath by two iron chains. On each side of the 
said saddle ho carries a large and very strong wooden box, and in each 
box there go three men. On the neck of the elephant, hetweeji the 
boxes, they [)lace a plank the size of half a span, and hetwocMi the 
boxes and the i)lank a man .sits astride who speaks lo the elepliant, lor 
the said elephant possesses more intelligence than any other animal in 
the world; so that there are in all seven persons who go upon the said 
elephant; and they go ariiied with shirts of mail, and with bows and 
lances, swords and shields. And in like manner they arm the elephant 
with mail, especially tlie head and the trunk. They fasten to the 
trunk a sword two hraccia long, as thick and as widt‘ as the hand of a 
man. And in that way they fight .... But if at any time they 
are put to flight it is impossible to restrain them; for this race of 
people are great masters of the art of making fireworks, and these 
animals have a great dread of fire, and through this means they some¬ 
times take to (light." ” 

Abdur Kazzak informs us that tlie Vijayanagar king, Dr3varaya [I 
had more than one thousand elephants.'’ Every time the Mnsunuri 
chief Kapaya Nayaka, the king of Warahgal, concluded a treaty with 
the Bahraani Sultans of Crulbarga, we are told by the Muslim historians 
that he gave them elephants also in accordance with the peace terms. 
The kings of KoTidavulu also had an elephant force even though their 
actual number is not kown to us. In fact, king Anaveiua Reddi’s title 
j)aricitanelca-(jatitjik''ja^r<l''<vja'/nfir^tn==^lpd!j(t, mencioned in his S'risailam 
record,’ sugge.sts that the success he attained in his victorious eastern 
campaign was due to his mastery in tlie science of elephaatology. 
Nxcolo de Conti says, “This animal (elephant) is so intelligent that when 
he is in battle he frtquently receives the javelins of the enemy on the 
solo of his foot, in order that those whom he carries on bis hack, may not 
be injured.”" These extracts from the accounts of foreign travellers 
are given in order to enable the readers to understand the full 
importance of the elephant force in those times. 

5. Varthema’8 travels, pp. 120-127. 

0. E.D.. Vol Iv., p. 

7. Ep. coll, No. 10 of 1910. 
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Horses : 

Cv^avalry ^ w'as tfio next irnpnrtant division of the army. Horses 
also wore tioantifiilly decorated and ornamented in diverse ways like 
(dephants. ddion^h nnuiy of the horses enii)]oyed in warfare were 
mostly iniportG^I from /Vrabia, Persia and other countries in their 
noin^ldi^mrli ) id, tliDro were some of the indigenous breed also, 
ospt‘^‘i.tlly ro'irorl iti Sifidh arul Aratt t count riiis on the west coast of India. 
11 )rs(‘ breakers aro calliGd rcr(tnfnlii. and cavaliers raliuiluln in Telugu 
F^rim-D Doddi. lii^ddi of K,,j i inahendravaram, srin of Allada lleddi, was 
a (MValier of great ri'piUe. Me is said to have performed a groat 
feat i)y Hiking bis horse on gallop jump, at a stretch on one occasion, 
a dis amn* of twenty four cui)its in length,"^ in the neiglibourhood of a 
certain tow/i. Cavalry was the all impindant and preponderating 
division of tlio army of boMi ihe b]mper()rs of l.)C‘lhi and the Sultiuis of 
the Balim i u king»lom. Tiiey were reputed to have possessed more 
cavalry than thoir Hindu contemporaries. The Vilasa grant ” of 
Prdlaya Nayaka of the Musnnuri family states that the Sultan of 
Dollu possessed Tiine lakh iiorse (mvaldL's^- aaVdsadhondm). Conseque¬ 
ntly, the Musliin rulers were known a Akvarati^^ lords of the 
horse, and the Hindu kings of South India a< yanipafis, lords of men 
(f(»ot soldiers). 

[ H Jiinlrn : 

Infantry (‘oiisisUfi of four divisions of warriors, namely 
( 1) Srloijold h ild?nu^ (v^ \ ild/ 'afjdru^ (,]) Kd!jipdj(i?idrii and (4) tJ/Jcotbi. 

0 nuMrf.i- '^ivoH ii ilt'scriptinn of t,ho < .iv;difr>. he Iih'1 n' -'ii in Boa. ‘ They 

iTl<' on poinnh'ilcd saddles’', wriU'S liirhosa, "and make niaoh nSe of 

/ojaro.'^ M n i li'lit, ti-d fo their sad.iloe, with loii^ li?dit limcee which have htadfi a 
eiibi' Ion;:, SIIMHK'. and v.-ry slroim'. 'I'hry wear shori, eoais padded with cotton... 
and I'Miiy of tlicni kdts of mail I hcir hors •<» ar- \v*dl cuparisoued with stoel 
iicM'l i)i.1 li y carry imicvs ami I'alllc axes and two swords (each with its 
da.eqei), two or thre- I’urkish hows han^^iug from tii- saddle, with very long 
arrows, ao that - very man carries arms cnougli for two " (llartiosa. Vol. T, j). 180). 
Since fh-' manmns and euKloniR of the people and the culture of South India was 
t'ssentially (he same, it may not be wrong to say that the aliovo description might 
i>e as well true of the cavaliers of the A.udhra country also. The diderenccs, if there 
were any, mighi have heen very little. 

10 ^r*c^o-oc 

»?'C7r* c*to 

'Sv^t4Kr'>"n i^rv-c7jc —Ks.Kh., I. V. 53. 

11. Fornoltfn Chapter., Aiipondix 1, 
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Each of these regiments got its name either from the weapons it 
used in fighting, (h* from the way the services of the wairiors wore 
remunerated, or from its distinguishing feature and work in the 
army. 


Sehtgrdd in Telugu means a javelin or spoar. S 'Idijrhihalunut was 
the force of spearmen or javelineers. A short spear (^r a javelin was 
called //P/a, ife, or b ilhmit in 'Pelugu. Though ihe ]uaii\ form is 
the same there are sharp difTierences between them. 


The section of riltikarn (or riJukuTdlrn) was the army of 
archers or bowmen. The how was one of the most important weapons 
of warfare in Ancient India. Arrows wore carried in a (piiver. called 
funira in Sanskrit and donn and (inifunbi-nodi in 'reliign. The Recldi 
kings were expert archers. Prolaya lloddi, his son Vcmn Roddi and 
his son Anavomfi Reddi were specially praised for their skill in 
archery. The use of hows and arrows did not hocomo obsolete even 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century Duarte Barbosa states, 
“They (the foot-soldiers) carry strong round shields covered with 
silk. Everyman carries two swords, a dagger, and a Turkish how 
with very good arrows ; others carry steel maces. Many of them wear 

coats of mail and others jackets quilted with cotton.’*..” ‘Their 

bows are long like those of England ” The Fius.sian fravtdlor 
Nikitin observes, “ The Hindus carry a shield in om' hand, 
and a sword in the other. Some of the servants are armed with 
straight bows and arrows.”** Bows and arrows were used in war-faro 
both by the Hindus and the Mussalmans. Expert archers had tlunr 
names painted or incised on the shafts of the arrows they us(‘d in 
warfare in order to strike terror among their enemies. This is sugges¬ 
ted by a verse*Mn the Telugu work, Harat)ila>iatn written by Srimitha. 
This custom of shooting signed arrows was not a new innovation of the 
mediaeval period, ft wa.s in vogue from the earliest times til) the time 


12. Barbosa. Vol. I, p. 119. 

13. Ibid, p. IHl. 

11. ^fajor., Nikitin, p. 1'2. 
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of the Malhirn^tra kinu'^" of Tanpre, that /<. tUl 

seventeent]) century. 

The third section in the infantry was made up of ka\jiiufjandru 
(plural of kfftjU'Kjadn). (renernlly the term kfiiftUnn means fee for manual 
labour. Warriors of this category drew their wages daily or weekly 
and were called hftijllddavdrn, A late work the Andhrabhd'^arTidvarn^ 
a dictionary of pure Telugu words, written by Kdti V^enkanarya, a court 
poet of tlio rajas of Piidukkota, gives the meaning of kmjitam as a 
hdpathdinuihdui^y vi, one who takes a vow not to retreat from the field 
of battle. These kdijitnm corps probably consisted of temporary recruits 
for the period of war such as the members of the Vira Balanjya 
samaya, the prasasti of whose Telugu and Canarese records bears 
testimouy to tlujir military activity also. There is reason to believe 
that a large section of the members of the mercantile unions joined the 
army in time.s of need and fought with great bravery and skill. The 
Polonnaruva inscription of Vijayahahu 1 of about the twelfth century 
refers to Vclaikkara forces, which “consisted of the three divisions of the 
Mahatantra, the Vdianjiydv., and the NagarattdrA The Valanjiyiir and 
the Nagarattar seem to have been identical with the Wira Balanjyas and 
the Nagaras mentioned in the epigraphical records found in the Telugu 
country. The Tamil records of the Cola kings inform us that their 
armies consisted of a large section of the Valahgai troops.*'^ In the light 
of those foregoing facts it may be probably said that the kaijUdin force of 
the army of the Andhra kings was mainly drawn from large sections of 
the Vira Balanjya, and Nagara communities, and from the Valangai 
community. As the kaijitam forces were not regular troops, it is but 
proper that tlieir wages were paid daily, or once in a week, either in 
kind or in cash. 


1(>. ^^r r. Sivaramamurti, I\I.A.,(formerly Archneological asBifltant.OoTernment Museum 
F-gmoro, ^fadras) contributed a valuable ariticle on 'Signed arrov’s' to Prof. K. V. 
Hangaiv amy AUnjangar Covimemmoration Fo/wme (pp. 165 f?). '! heroin he writes, 
“This custom of marking tbo arrows is a very ancient one and there are innume¬ 
rable refereneefi to such arrows in Sanskrit literature.” lu the concluding para of 
his article ho says. "Actual examples to corroborate literary evidence will h' most 
welcome and arc bound to be of groat interest. There are two such arrows in the 
arms collection of the Madras ^fuseum. They bear the name of one of the Tanjore 
rajas Sarabhoji and are thus very late.** 

— II, p. 59. T. 1S5 (K^triyavargaib), 

18. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVTTI, p. 832. 

19, Prof, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colfts, Vol, 11. purt I, p. 225» 
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Another important division of the infantry was ekkutlu, the 
plural form of tiv? term (^kkatiy a rontra.^ted form of Ekkatidu. 
Ekkatij otherwise called ()\Han\ was, as his name indicates, brought 
into the field of battle almost at the end of the fight, when it was a 
losing game, and was ordered to take part in hand to hand fight. 
Ekkati kayymmi, the combat of singles, began only after every prospect 
of victory was lost The ckkn(i forces served probably as the reserve 
army, and each fighter in this division was probably a great wrestler 
and wielded also heavy weapons like maces and the like. There were 
(^kkati,^ in every imi^ortant town and village in the kingdom. The 
ckkaus of VelantOru (Vellaluru), Tahgeda and Polopalli are mentioned 
in the records of the Ueddi period. From the way in which these 
cA’/top's made gifts to local gods, we come to know that they were 
remunerated for their services by grants of land. All tliese sections of 
infantry are mentioned in the PaluativJrararitra produced in this 
period. In this work ekkatju are referred to as Oyutrlu {Srlagola 
prnjnlann }iecni vavtarla ; Vantnri is the corrupt form of Oiitari). 
Ekkati and its synonym Or\l(in seem to have been the vernacular 
equivalents of the Sanskrit word FJkiinijdvira, the hero who fights the 
combat singly. These ckkatis of the Reddi period gradually formed 
into a separate military caste or community, and are now 
popularly called Vaniorht These now form one of the three sections 
of the Telaga community of the fourth caste, the other two being 
the Telaga ” (proper), and the Kapu. 

Weapons X 

The traditional list of weapons of the Hindus consists of thirty 
two weapons. These include swords, sabres, daggers, maces, javelins, 
spears, battle-axes, discs and so on. Besides these there were artillery 
engines to discharge stones (pasan?i yantras or catapults). Friar 
Jordanus observes thus : “Two things there be which cannot be 
withstood by arms; one is the holt of heaven; the second is a stone 
from an artillery engine.’^ We come to know from Ferishta that the 

^ ^ —An. Bn., ]i, p, .OO. v. 185. 

21. Ep. Coll., Nos. 327 and 328 of 1937 and 307 3H0 of 1920. 

22. Pv. Cr., p. 20, p. 28. 

23. H. A. Stuart writoa " Tclagas aro a Tolugn caste of cultivators who wore formerly 

soldiers in the armies of tho Ilindu sovereigns of Telingana.”.,.“A Vatjtari was* 

in olden days, a sepoy, and as such own-*d iruim (rout free) . lands. Even now he 
has a prejudice against ploughing jirayiti (ordinarily asscBsed) lands.” {Castes ami 
Tribes oi Southern India, Vol. VIT, pp. 1.3-14). 

24. Foreign notices, p. 200. 

31 
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Hindus of this period used guns alao in warfare. He informs us that, 
in the battle of Adfioi, t^ultun MuhaTtivnad Shah s booty, according 
to Tohfnt-oos-Sulateen, consisted of three hundred gun carriages and 
battering rams besides other things.*^ If the Hindus of Vijayanagar 
used guns, there is no reason to disbelieve that their contemporaries, 
the Hindus of the Koodavidu kingdom, also used that weapon in their 
warfare. Every warrior was armed to the teeth and put on armour to 
protect his head and body. Each warrior was equipped with bow 
and arrows, sword and shield and other necessary weapons of offence 
and defence. The shield, called arif/c**, kcdernu or dTiluvapt in Telugu, 
was commonly made of hide, in different sizes and shapes. The 
comparison of the used in Telugu to denote a shield, with a 

tortoise indicates that it was circular in shape. Representations of 
rectangular shields also may be seen in some of the scenes sculptured 
on the Arnaravati slabs. 

Recruitment: 

From the brahman to the sTldra members of all the four castes 
were recruited to the ranks of the army. Several regiments consisting 
of large sections of people of trading communities were also formed 
in times of necessity. 

There were special officers to enlist recruits to the army. These 
were called Aa/arM/w” in Telugu. Thasa officers were busy collecting 
the army when the king made up his mind to invade a country. The 
tests, the recruits into the army had to satisfy, are not known to us. 
However, in the matter of recruitment the procedure and the tests 
adopted in the Koqdavidu kingdom might have been more or less akin 

‘if). Brigg’s Perishta, Vol. II. p. 312. 
i26. <* . . . 

—VK.Cr., IV, v. 86. 

27 . << ix; s 

— 8m. Dv.. I. i. v. 166. 

28 << .^o"^ odSj 

M6e)cJSx> 0 

sSiOocdo ajosjc ’’-Vb. Vj., II, t 9 , 87-88. 

• 11 . — Vk. Cr., IV, Pr. 40. 
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to those adopted in the Vijayanagar kingdom. Barbosa describes how 
the recruits were collected there (South India). He writes thus, “The 
officials of war in choosing a man for the army strip him naked and 
look at him to find out how tall he is, what is his name, in what land 
he was born, the names of his father and mother, and in this way he 
is appointed without leave being given to him to go to his country, and if 
he goes without leave and afterwards is captured, he is very evilly 
treated’*. 

The March: 

After assembling the forces, war drums wera sounded. After 
consulting ihQ jydii^kax and hakanikas and after worshipping his tute¬ 
lary diety and the local gods, the king marched out of the city with his 
troops on an auspicious day and at an auspicious moment, (renerally, 
the period in the year most suitable for leading an expedition was the 
Saradrtu or the autumn season. Different kinds of musical ifistruments, 
like kahala (clarion), bura (trumpet), damaj/i (kettle drum), kanaka- 
tappe\alu (another variety of drum), iaii/c/ia (conch), gongs and so on, 
were at play during the march of the army and the battle. Vcgarulu 
or spies were sent before-hand to trace the movements of the enemy 
and dddikandra or scouts were sent in advance of the army to clear the 
way and lay out the roads and look to other arrangements. 

The equipage followed the army in march. Tents and tent 
materials, different kinds of cots woven with broad tape, thick and 
broad seats made of board, spitoons, different kinds of chests laden 
with treasure, umbrellas, boxes containing musk, sandal, camphor 
and other things, were carried on bullock carts, camels and other 
beastsof burden. Pairs of palanquins, horses kept ready with bridle.s, 
servants carrying cages containing birds, shop-keepers^with their travell¬ 
ing shops of food-grains and other necessaries of life, and yoke-men 
carrying in their yokes boxes filled with treasure, all accompanied the 

29. Barbosa, I, p. 212. 

30. « Cr.. 

— JJr. )V., IT. V. 00. 

Though them la a slight and suV)tl^ difforoTiofi Vx^tWfV'n tbrt two tcrmH, r^ii'in ;ind 
dadtkadu, they wore both generally applied to scoutH a« well aa spies in Telugu 
Uteraturc. 
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army”. Certain clanesuf iniii6l.rel:-i also al/aclio<l to (listiiiguished nobles 
And warnorrf accompanied the latter, riin^nK^ their glories (htrtdu pad^as 
and gii'lf^(is). It the historian, Nizaiti-ud-Dii] Ahmad, is to he 

trusted, nautch girls also afxo/npanied Hindu kinj^s to the field of 
battle^*. Soon afUu* crossing' the frontier tlie invading troops 
devastated tlie enemy’s kin; 4 duiii- d’hey pillaged “ all the cattle and 
pastiir(?s of the enemy " ” and burnt the outlying towns and villages. 
The ki/ig by regular marcdies reached the iniportaiit outlying town of 
the enemy and invested the fort. 

3 2. ^ < A;• Sos 'v> rvv3 0 ^ o 

Di JcSaO'O) ^K) jO v' v r 

trt t <, 

‘fn ?5 (/,;>') 

iv>o^>o y< to TVr»cJ5oj 

eo 

.0/'^ i6 

■^.^'4) 5'x,- ...’5—I’v.ct.,I). 

C.5 fO 

TJ'X' K) IVr'dti'* 

':^^o dSb^3 

!Sc'V^t> y'o ^ O'Li ■^'\ — h>*d. p. 29. 

^v^ ^ -u) * * 

^T* 6S^5* X ^<5 a' 'oJ \ d 

cn "O rn 

2 .'<»r*X» tX3 •) 1L)SijO -^v *>0 

t: f^' 

'Atxsil 

Oo® &30 ^ ■'C' vAv cj^ ‘33 e.- vSo i\'’ ai? 
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TjC zoo. c 
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:oJi 
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^ N O rj VA3 V dOO X ? V ' 

’Sot^ -TOJSi'oSic —Ibid, p. 4. 

c 

82. TtUHij.i'-t-Akban, I’t. 111. p. .u;, 

84. d, S. K\ut;'^ h'urltini I Ma'ti.^iir. n 17, 
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Forts : 

Forts were of fuur kinds in accordance with ihe position in which 
they were situated, luuuely, sfhalodtinjus, joUuitirgns, vunadurgas^ 
and giridunjas. Slhcladm ga was an ordinary fort built on a plain 
and protected by a big moat around it and by a numl)er of high enclosing 
walls, for example, Rajamahendravara and Niravadyapuia 
(Nidadavol) were siiidldJurgns. The remaining three were regarded as 
natural forts ; fur, it was considered dilticult to reduce the forts 
situated in forests (vifiruiurgns), among the mountains igiridurgos) 
and those surrounded and protected by vast exi^anse of water around 
(jaldduryiis), because of their location. Katanui Iteddi 11, father of 
Verna iteddi, tiie prime minister of king Knmaragiri iieddi, was an 
expert in reducing jidddurjds, and consequently he got the 
title jaladimja^nialla. King Anavema Reddi is extolled in his 
Sris’ailam record as a verit^ible Balaraina in breaking the 
sthdladurgds (sthalddurga-Didaldna-Bdlnranid), and a Raghurama in 
subduing jaladtirg is {Jdlddurga-sddhdnii-Ragluiramd), Koiulavidu, 
Kondapalli, Bellanikonda and Nagarjiinkonda W’cro some of the great 
mountain forts in the Koijdavidu kingdom. 

Every foit was furnished with drinking water resources, enough 
of grain and other necessaries of life including salt; to with stand a 
prolonged siege, and was protected by strong garrison. 

Battle began at sunrise with the beating of wardrums and lasted 
till sunset. After sunset drums were beaten and armies returne<l to 
their respective camps 


Military Officers' 

Before the investment of the fort, the army was formed into 
vyuhas or columns, and placed under the command of different olhcors. 
The rank of the generals varied in accordance with the number of 
troops under their command. The terms denoting generals in the 
Telugu works of this period are pudinayaka, padaln, padurdifi^ ddlarayi^ 
and dandanayaku. Tlie VLdu<jo\ivdri Vawiara\i vi\\dni\ons> %adiudyikas 
biruda-rdhuttas^’ (distinguished cavaliers), and Ifnkos (servants). 


“ rrtfgo o 

Sk. Sni , I, Pr. H: Kr. Km., v, 112. Vjd*;, D«^H<’ription of Iho fort of Wfirung/tJ. 
30. Tabaqatd-Ahhan, pt. Ill, p. -J."). 

37. P. 10. 
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The term padi in pactinayalxa seems to be a variant of pnduva, 
and equivalent to the Sanskrit terra Pat{i^ according to 

the Sanskrit work Nihprnkaiikaj an extract from a larger work 
devoted to the Niti Sdstra ascribed to Vaisampayana, was the 
smallest unit of the army consisting of a chariot, an elephant* 
three horses and five foot“soldiers. According to the same work, a 
chariot had a retinue of ten elephants, one hundred horse, and one 
thousand infantry ; an elephant of one hundred horse, and one thousand 
infantry; and a horse of one thousand foot- soldiers, and each foot-soldier 
had ten followers. We have no means to verify if this description of 
this p(i\\t held good in the period under review also. We, however, 
take padi as the smallest unit of the army, whatever might have been 
its volume. Padindyakax^ styled padirdxja in inscriptions at Simha- 
chalarn, for instance, Sri Rama padirayadu, Vijayadeva padirayadu, 
and KUnaijdi padirayadu. The terms padiniiyaka, padirdya, padalu and 
padavdhi, all seem to be synonymous. The term Banlla padalu, an 
officer (commander) of a small regiment of foot-soldiers, finds mention 
in an inscription at Tangeda. Padaialu and dalavdyi do not seem to 
be synonymous, though they are taken to be such at the present day. 
Da\a means a part or fragment. Hence, it seems reasonable to think 
that a da{a was a detachment of the array consisting of a certain number 
of units, each unit being, as stated already, a pat\i or pad\, Dalavdyi 
therefore seems to have been an officer of a higher rank than pa^i- 
ridyaka, paxjiavdlit or padalu, and a subordinate official to dandanayaka, 
otherwise called danndyaka, a commander-in-chief 

Honours : 

Kings granted badges of honour to those who distinguished 
themselves by performing great and valorous deeds. Each military 
honour consisted of a title, a badge of honour, a flag and other insignia. 
Flags of h<monr of such distinguished heroes were called birdu puifagalu 
or biruiiu (rkkernuiu. Each of the distinguished heroes was granted 
the privilege to have their hirndiinkas (titles of honour) sung 
by minstrels (hhatjnvuru) in their services on all auspicious, public 
and state occasions. Special anklets of heroes of honour to be worn 
on the left leg iddkrili-gandapendarnmu) were highly valued. There 
were umbrellas of honour (/)iVu(/#^ <jo{iagulu) slIso which were different 
from ordinary umbrellas. Each honour carried with it some 

38, Tho term paditra in the stmse of army is mcutioned in the Addahki stone inscription 
of Pandarah}?a. general of the Eastern Ckdukya kiug, Vijayaditya TIE (Vide 
HhiiraU Vv)l. V, pt, i, p. 48*4). 

89. Gustav Gppcrt, On the u'caixyns, tirmif organisation, and poloiical tnaxivis of ih^ 
Hindus, pp. 4-5. 

iO. Ep. Coll., No. 367 of 1926. 
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distinguishing mark or privilege. Each honoured hero had to lay 
down his badges of honour, when he was rlefeated*^; and it was the 
custom in ancient times for the victor to assume the titles and badges 
of honour of the vanquished. Besides these titles of honour, kings used 
to grant a village or some land to the warriors who distinguished 
themselves in war. This military grant also was known as 
jiviiomu^^ (military jaglr). 

Declaration of Armistice and Conclusion of Pence : 

Armistice was declared by blowing a trumpet (dura) called 
dharmadara^^ in Telugu. Terms of peace were settled and written by 
an officer called sandhi-vigrahin**, minister for peace and war, one of the 

iS^6o?< — Vv. Vno, v. i 

230 ^05'2^ «o^ t5ca;ix) xSv^y fit^sSoSoe) 

CO <V) «_• 

OeJo5$b^Sb, ©{JoiSjiSb, tSt5eSi6Tr‘»in>, 

CO 

t);i3i5t^il»S'2eC TT^'S^c ^3c^ 7a-*rr*c*l'w, -7r»d6o/^^5T'?r, 

O 

Jr»o21r*rr*ctS?Xiot5 . V. Vm,, pr. 8G. 

Any number of instances can be cited from the VelwjOfiviZri Vathaulvali 
to prove the statement made above. In this way these titles of lionour used to migrate 
from place to place and from kingdom to kingdom. 

43. 

^eoo«3. —Bh. Rj., Ill, v. 189. 

« 1 s§»dsSboa .” _Ibid, VI, v. 15. 

Later on, the term jiviUimu came to mean that which served as a means of one’s 
livelihood, Jitamu, the Telugu term now in usage, is the corrupt but colloquial form 
of jivitamu. 

48. . 

jStTS^'snc .- Kr. Rm., 

Vide, Introduction alio, p. 115 (by Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri Qaru). 

44 . 

X)S>;$dtto 


Bk. Sm., II, V. 887, p. 88. 
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important State official" of the HinHu court, it was a ^?eneral custom 
observer! during tJ e nu‘(JirtP\Hl period to present the victorious king; 
girls also, besides el iphanrs and horses. 


Peciilinr Cuatr^ms and BtU s: 

Boinnta j.ettutn: Victors in battle took particular delight 
to disgrace, insult or deride their van(}nished foes, particularly 
during this period. This inordinate desire of the victors to 
do so was responsil)le for a peculiar custom, namely, homnia 
petpita in Telugu. According to this custom the victor got an 
effigy of the vanquished prepared, and set it either on his 
spittoon or on his orncimc3ntal anklet of heroes*' {^(tvdapfndaramu). 
The numl)er of images either on tiio spitting-pot or on the 
peJidarrunn increased in proportion to the number of heroes vanquished. 
This setting or fixing of an image (hojnma j>Ptp(ia), came in 
course of time, to mean figuratively to destroy, or to disgrace. In 
this sense many poets of this age used this phrase frequently in their 

45. Whilfi rovi«wins: the wars hoiwr- n <h<‘ Vdama of HarakoiKla and Devarakoncla 
jiTid the Re(1(ji kin^n of KondaviUn. Dr. N. Vmikatarainaiiayya writoB, "Mat'a was 
killed and his head was carrit'd away as a trophy to Devarakonda by Vbdagiri, 
and was used by him as a spittooTi to show his ronbnnpt for his departed enemy.” 
(Vv, Vm., Introduction, ]>. -27). On anoili<‘r page ho again writes, "Peda KomaU 
Vmiia earriod away his head to Kopdavidn, wIvto, emulating Vt dagiri’s example 
he had it fashion.'d into n. spittoon.” (ll)id, p. 2S). In the alove eases it is not 
oorfeet to state that the h “id was carried hs a tropliy and fashioned into a spittoon, 
'rho following lin.'S are tin* inthority for th.' above statements. 

o2 0 7f Pj (6 

vy*?;S. tt'S'C 

« V? 

. — Vv. Vm . p. 39 


The, term n';cc menus to get a figure or image in metal set 

on the spittoon. That only a metal image of t,ho vanqwislied is set .dther on the 
spittoon or on the anklet iandii/n] of the heroes is rl. ar from the following verse 
from the Velugopniri Vath^uivah, whieh d.^scriUi.s the process of preparing the 
imago concerned. 

"Sg SoSoooo-O iJ CoS iiy V'#'Tw 
& tsec tt*;:?* ocJSftMjT' 

TSoo^5 h —v. 87. Also 

refer to verso lOB. p. lO. 
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havyas.^ Inscriptions of this period also hear testimony to the prevalence 
of this custom during the pericnl uider review. An inscrijUion of 
Arjunadova of the Matsya lino of Oddadi at Simhachalaru (Vizagapatam 
district), dated Saka 1279, excoU iiiin as one vvlioso feet slume with the 
glittering ornament containing the images of twelve kings {dvadaka- 
bhupa-rupakhacda prddhhasi'hfiiif^ancdd sripadah)'*; this means that king 
Arjunadeva defeated twelve kings whose eftigies were set on the foot 
ornament (the anklet of heroes, (janddfwrjddnnn). The victors took 
pleasure in getting figures of their vanquished onetnies i)reparod 
and arranged according lo their whims ami fancies i!\ order 
to satisfy their vanity and pride. Some got them prepared with out¬ 
stretched hands and fixed them on their spittoons, so as to make tlieni 
appear as if begging for the quid of their chewed heteT'; and some 
with hands raised and folded as if making salutation. 


Rana?nu kiidnpii: One other curious, hut giiastly, rite timt was 
in vogue during the period under review was rand/nu Ludupu, This 
rite consists in offering rice cooked with the h’ooi and hones of the 
enemy kings**' to the bhutds^ spirits or goiilins to satisfy them. We 
come to know about this rite exclusively from the Tolugu work. Velu(jT)\i* 
vari Vdmidva\i Each and every member of the R jcexla line is said to 

4G. ... ^ 

—Vk. Cr., I, V. 78. 

« — Ibid. Vll, V. 44. 

<< ...”-Ibid, v, 124. 
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1”— Vv. Vin., p.JlG, v. 68. 


Tho terra 'hommala kriya clearly shows that those wore figures of on era y kings 
set on the spittoon. Also, refer to verses 112 and 113, page 41. 

49. Vv. Cr.. V, 62. 

60. Ibid, V. 83; ” 

^s, 87; pr. 49; v. 68; v. 64; pr. 59, CO etc. 
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have revelled in performing? this rite after winning the war or crushing 
the enemy. Consequenily, there are many verses and passages in the 
above-mentioned work which either refer to or describe this rite of 
ranamii kinjinpu. From these we come to know that the heads 
themselves of the enemies, slain on the battle, field, were placed as 
stumps to form the fire-place or hearth, that the blood of the captive 
kings was extracted by throwiitg them into stone mills and working 
them, and that food was cooked with blood as esorn (boiled water 
for cooking food) in the skulls of fallen enemiesThe authors of 
Velugop'vari Vafniacmitra descvihe Kifuinni kioluptL in their \»^ork” as 
an Agamic rite of making, on the field of battle (at the place 
where the enemies were slain), in the middle of night singly, stark-naked, 
besmearing body with ashes and unfastening the lock of hair on 
the crown of the head, an oblation of foot! mixed with the blood of 
enemies, placing it in tlieir skulls, to Dakini and other bhutas, chanting 
maritnis relating to hbu^d-hali. The bhutds and deities that were 
invoked at the time of making this oblation are DigarfiharT, KalT, 
Mahakali, S;ikini, Dakini, Bayila, KayinT, Vira Betfda, Bhairava, 
Virabhadra, Rana FOturaja, and other hifahadhiddvatns. After first 
worshipping these the oblation of food was made. 


51. V. G4. 

63. Pago 26, foot-note 2 with a Ktar. 
68, Vv. Or., pp. 19^10. 
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PART II: SOCIAL AND CULTURAL. 




INTRODUCTION 


in the succeeding chapters an attempt is made to dpscrine some 
aspects of the social and religious life of the pcoph) in the Keddi period. 
Tlie account may nut l)e full, as it is pieced together from various 
sources, from travellers’ accounts, Telugu poems, and inscriptioiis 
of this period. I'he accounts of travellers are very meagre though not 
untrustworthy. They had little scope to come into contact with 
people, especially of the upper classes, unless they l;a()pened to be 
ambassadors or government officials. L'heir accounts, however, furnish 
good information, either first-hand or corrol)orative, regarding some 
aspects of social life, and are therefore valuable. 'The Telugu poems 
also, when properly studied, provide much useful information. 
It is, however, true that the heroes of the poems around whom 
the stories revolve, are either mythical or imaginary, and as 
such, they do not have any direct bearing on contemporary 
life. Moreover, by about this time the d’edugu kaoua became 
highly conventionalised. In spite of these limitations we are 
able to glean somethiiig of contemporary life reflected through some 
of the words, similies, and other figures of speech, used by the Telugu 

poets of this age. Terms like and ma<ji(i%i, or usages like ma^dit 

are pregnant with meaning and connote a whole system or 

a live institution then in vogue. The similies and other figures of speech 
were drawn from the life around the authors, and the description of 
heroes, whether imaginary or mythical, and their activities, were 
based on contemporary life. We have therefore to probe 
deep into these descriptions and bring out the full meaning 
of the terms used, and get glimpses of the life (A the day. 

The dress and ornaments worn by the characters in the poems, their 
games and amusements, their customs and manners, their moral 
precepts and their various impious deeds and practices were all 
primarily drawn from contemporary life, and as such, the Telugu 
poems, when studied with caution and discrimination, suppleinent 
the travellers’ accounts regarding many aspects of life. Inscriptions, 
by direct statement and indirect reference, also throw .some light on 
tjie social life of the period. 
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CHAPTER 1 


SOCIETY 

Society is alvMiys a complex prol)lem and rnoro complex is the 
pattern of Hindu society. It is Tiot easy to ^nve a clear and detailed 
picture of Hindu Society as it evolved through centuries of its 
developmerit, with its many exoijamons and endo^amnus <livisions, nor 
is it very necessary for our present purpose. A brief account of the 
principal castes constil n ting it, as tlu^y ohtaiiud in the middle ages, 
chiefly in the period of the Reddi sovereignty, \Nill lie given below. 

The pattern of Hindu society, as revealed by a study of 
immemorial tradito^n, continued to give tdie State the usual pyramidical 
structure with s'udras and the candfilas at tlu^ bottom and the vaisyns, 
ksatriyas and hraiimans forniing the super layers. It is iioedh'ss to 
discuss the mythical or professional basis of these divisions; hut by 
the time of the Reddis, the Muslim invasions and the economic 
conditions prevailing then in the couritry had greatly alTectod the 
castes, the brahman accepting military employment and clerical 
service in the State and taking even to agriculture, the ksatriya be- 
corning a practical farmer, and the sTidra following trade as a profes¬ 
sion and even rising to he a king. The Reddi kingdom was the result 
of a spirit of revivalism among the Hindus, and during that rule, 
natuTally, we find tlie various castes sliding back into their usual 
avocations, though not strictly adhering to them; for, the changes 
wrought by the Muslim rule did not fail to bear lasting effects. 

Brahmans : 

Brahmans, the custodians of religious and sacred knowledge, 
were considered to be the highest in rank of all the sections of the Hindu 
society. They were held in respect by members of the other three 
castes or varnas. The brahman caste consisted of a great majoritv of 
smarlas, and of the followers of the Hindu religious schools like Saivism 
and Vais^avism. 

A scrutiny of the list of gotras of brahman donees mentioned 
in the copper-plate records of this period, and of the number of the 
Vedas, and the Sfistras in which they are said to have been proficient, 
establishes the fact that the kings of this age extended their patrojiage 
mostly to the Yajarv^dinn, brahmans well-versed in the Yajur 
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and exports in the rit uii connoctod vvitin Vsdic sacrifices. This was 
in accordance \vit!i i],(* -l irii (d the tirnes. Prolaya Nayaka of the 
MusunSri idinily claims tfiat he iiad made pure the >dcrnl places of 
the Andhra comitr> v were di secrated t)y the Mu^salnians, by 

setting a^rain in fimtion iIk* Vedic sacrifice whicli was stopped during 
the Muslim rule ‘ Prdlav a Venia, the foundcu* (>f the Reddi kingdom, 
assumed the int(3resting and revealing title of 'Oinavdratd fnrdhiia- 
■ hritd sd/ndf)ana ^ one who had the Sdni t juice taken incessantly 
by purohits in sacrifices. Orant.s of the Htd;ji Kings of 
Kondavhju testify to the revived sacrificial activity after the 
re-establishment of Hindu independence. It had become the 
self-imposed duty of the early kings of this age to recover and re- 
grant the old (Kjnthanis, to hralnnans, which had been formerly in 
their enjoyment, having been granted to thorn by kings of yore, but 
were lost to them during the Muslim occupation of tlie country. Vedic 
sacrificd)s became the order of the day. ft is, tlierefore, no wonder if 
many of the doro'cs mentioned in the grants of this age were the 
followers of the Ydjur PVdu, who were adepts in sacrificial lore and 
ritual. Among them ^ W(! find the follow'ers both (f the Kri^na 
Ydjur Fc(/r/and the Suidd Vajnr Vah, the two schools into which 
the Ydjur Veda is divided. The Sufd<i Ydjur Veda, otherwise 
known as the Vdjdsd>.ct/d iid/diu, named as such after Vajasa- 
noya, consists of fifteen sakhas, of which the Kapva and the 
Madhyandina siikhas are the prominent ones. Brahmans of the 
Vajasaneya school appear to have immigrated into the coastal 
Andhra country from the north in large numbers, in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, during the l^lllava period. According to an 
undated stone inscription * at (Jpputnru (in the Bapatla taluk of the 
Ountur district) Trildcana Pallava^ aliasM ukkanti Kjiduvetii, a Pallava 
king, whose name is preserved only in tradition and whose identity has 
not yet been finally established, granted [juvanapura or the mr^dern 
Upputriru as an a(jrdUTira to one tliou-;and brahmans, followers of 
Yftjhavalkya, who are ?^aid to liave come from the town of Ahicchatra- 
pura on the banks of tlie (fauges. A copjier-platc grant^ of the time of 
the Kakatlya nmnarchs corroborates this sratement. According to 
another stone inscription ' king K.ikati Ganapatid Wa confirms an earlier 
grant of the village of Idupnlapildn (in the Bapatla taluk, Guntur 

1. A Fonjotten chapter, Vide Appourlix. Nn, I. p. 104, v. 37. 

а. S. 1. I , VI. No. '243. 

3. Kp. Coll., No.77‘1 of 1922. 

3a. • For iht' traditional account about Tril('>onnn Pallava, Soo Dr. N. VenkatAramanayya’s 
work “7Vi/(Vu«<? Pallavn and Knrihlln Co<ja\ 

4. CP. No. 4 of P)ir. 17 : )'•«. lud V-d. XVlfT. pp. 346 fft 

б. Ep. Coll.. NO.S03 of 1022 
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district) made by Trinayana Pallava to hfahmars of various ( ^trtys who 
were learned in tlie Vedas and were tiie ftillowtrs of the Kdtyayaha 
SOtra and the Kfinva s'akha (i^u/cld Vtittrccdins). Another inscription at 
Kolavennu* (in the Bejavada taluk, Kistna district) records that a 
minister of Kakati Ghuapatidova j^rantt d an agrahava to several 
brahmans of the Yajnavalkyakula. 

From the study of the grants of the Reddi i)erio(l we oome to 
know that brahmans who followed the F./y//;* TVr/o, whether it be of the 
school or the Sti/d t Y>ijns school, f( rmed tlm majority of 
the brahman caste. The number of th(^se who followed the Rig Veda 
and the Sdnia Veda was comparatively loss than that oT the followers of 
the Ydjur Veda. We do not Cf^me aross Atfinnhinedins or followers of 
the Atharrn Veda in the inscriptions of this period. Some of the 
brahman donees mentioned in j^rants were drivedirid, experts in t'wo 
Fedas, either in the Rig aiid the )'(rj nr Veda, or in tlte Vajur Veda 

and the Sdma Veda, 

Brjibmans were further subdivided into a number of clans 
(yo/ro.s’) which are supposed t(/ derive their origin from ancient 
I'he represented in the grants of this period, numbering nearly 

thirty, are given below : This number is not exhaustive. 


(1) 

Atroya 

(11) 

Kasyapa 

(21) 

Salahkayana 

(2) 

Bharadvaja 

(12) 

Kauridinya 

(22) 

S'andil ya 

(3) 

Bhargava 

(13) 

Kausika 

(23) 

S'aunaka 

(4) 

DSvarata 

(14) 

LShita 

(24) 

S'rivatsa 

(S) 

Gargya 

(15) 

MaitrSya 

(25) 

S' uhgabharad vaja 

(6) 

Gautama 

(16) 

Maitriivaruna 

(26) 

Vadhula 

(7) 

Harita 

(17) 

Maunabbargava 

(27) 

Vasistha 

(8) 

Kama kay ana 

(18) 

Pa rasara 

(28) 

Vispuvardana 

(9) 

Kanva 

(19) 

Purukutsa 

(29) 

Visvamitra 

(10) 

Kapi 

(20) 

RathTtara 

(30) 

Yaska. 

The list given 

above 

merely indicate^ 

; the 

gofras of brahman 


donees figuring in the copper-plate grants issued by kings of the 
Ep., Coll. No. 630 of 1925. 

‘‘The word gdtra has a curious history. In Rig Vedic times it meant an enclosure 
for cows. They were kept in them during the night to prevent depredation by 
wild animals and thieves. At day-break they were let loose for grazing in fields. 
gOsfhag. Naturally the cows belonging to one family used to be kept in one 
gdtra which thus came to mean a family. The gdtrapati, like kulapati, the head 
of the family, became the gdtra Risi. The grazing ground gdsfha would, on the 
Other hand, find room for cows of many families; hence the word came to mean a 
number of allied farnilies, or of persons meeting together for a common purpose, 
club.”—Prof. J. C. Ray in The Modern review, June, 193Q. 
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coastal region of the Andhra ooniitry during this period. By its very 
nature it is limited, and ch es not contain the gdtras of brahmans who 
were not recipients of vritis. A perusal of the list of donees mentioned 
in grants shows that there were experts in the Hig Vcdci and the 
Ynjur Veda among the brahmans of the Bharadvaja, Gautama, Kaiva, 
Kasyapa, Kausika, 8'rivatsa, VadhUla, and Vasi^tha gdtras, and in the 
Yajur Veda ami liie Sania Veda among the brahmans of the Atroya, Kapi 
and Kanndinya gnlras, and in the first three Vedas, among the brahmans 
of the Haritasa gutra. We come to know also that the donees belonging 
to the Lohita, Mannal)bargava, and Visnuvardhana g'frns were adepts 
in the R^g Veda, and those of the remaining gutras in the Yajur Veda. The 
primary classification of tlie hrihman society was in accordance with 
the V('da each individual professed to follow, in the performance of his 
8a(;rifices and ritual. This accounts for the presence of the same 
gdtrins among bralunans following different VOdas. The number of 
brahmans belonging to the D^varata, Karnakayana, Maitravaruna, 
Maunahfiargava, Rathitara, 8uhgabbaradvaji, Visnuvardhana, Visvfi- 
mitra and Yaska gdirm^ in the mR.^tal Andhra coiudry appears to have 
been very limited, as it is even at the present day; for, rarely do we 
come across names of these gdtras in the copper-plate records. On 
the other hand, hral)mans belonging to the Bharadvaja, Harita, Kasyapa, 
Kaundinya, Kausika and S'rivatsa gdtras appear to have been strong. 
Mention of these gofrius in the grants of this period is very common. 

There was yet another subdivision among brahmans baaed on 
a territorial origin. This appears to have been in existence from a 
considerably early period. The age in which this subdivision came 
into vogue, cannot however be ascertained with precision, with the 
evidence at our disposal The geographical divisions, which brought 
about this classification among brahmans, are existent from about 
the fifth century. The Telugu country, from times immemorial, was 
divided into a number of divisions or districts known as hdras or nharas, 
for example, KudUrahara, Satavahanibara and so on. Later on, the 
term hdra changed into rdra, as in Pavnnav\ra and Gudravara. At a 
still later date, the synonymous terms, viyga and rasfra denoting a 
district, came into u-e an! were suflfixed to proper names; eg., 
Vehii'ivisaya. Kainmavisaya, Pakavisaya, VShgirastra, PakaraStra, Kam- 
marasira and so on, ATud// or de$a is the Telugn equivalent to vi^aya 
or ru' f/’». Like vt^'aya and rJisfra the term nd^ti also was added to the 
name of the district. There are cases where both the synonymous 
terms nd^u and vi^;iv/a were added on to the name of the division, as in 
Vehginanduvisaya and Velananduvisaya. But these instances 
are rare. How, why a^id in what manner these nd^us came 
into being is not krtowu. Among such 7iq4 or vi^ayas of the 
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Telugii country V'hginadu, Velanadu, Kammanadu, Pakanadu and 
Miilikinadu are important to our discussion. Kammanadii corres- 
piiods to toe area covered by the Narasaraopeta, Ongole, and Bapatla 
taluks, and Mulikinadu rmighly to the taluks north of thePenniir in the 
Cuddapah district. The brahmans of each nadn formed into a kula or 
a compact group of their owr., whicli derived its name from thcrmd//* their 
original habitat. This kind of division among l)rah mans has been in exis¬ 
tence at lease from the time of the Eastern calukyas of Vehgl; for, an 
inscription of Ammaraja II V'ijayaditva records the grant of an (t^jrohiXra 
to a Kammakulaja lirahman, that is, a brahman born in the ICammakula, 
the Kammanati brahman community, belonging to the Bharadvaja ij7)tra? 
By the time of the establishment of the Rcddi power, we find these 
groups, formed after geographical divisijus, well crystallised into 
communities in the brahmin society. According to a Sanskrit rafu 
verse, which has been current in the Telugn country for several 
centuries, Prdlaya Vuma granted in all forty-f(mr agraharaH to 
brahmans, of which he gave three to the Vugiknlinas (bralmians 
belonging to the commiinity of Veginadu), thirty six to hr.ihmans of 
the Velanatikula or Velanad community, and five to the Dravida 
brahmans *. This rap4 sloka clearly proves that the brahman society 
was already divided into communities based on geographical divisions, 
even by the beginning of the HecUll periodIt appears that the 
brahmans of Kaminanadu (the Kainmanati brahmans) merged in the 
brahman community <.f ^atsahasradesa or Ajiivelanadu, and of Karnadu 
(;r karninadn. 

Suinames or lioiise-iiames of brahmans in the grants of this 
period reveal another interesting feature ot the brahman Cisto to us. 
There is evidence to show that the l'elu,^u people had surnames 
from almost the eightli and ninth centuries of the Christian era 
The surnames of brahmans do not however find mention in either the 
lithic or the copper-plate records before the fourteenth century. The 
copper-plate records of the early Reddi period generally provide names 
of the (jotras of the vrtti holders and the Veda or Vgdas in which they 

8. Sdrada, Vol. II (10-23), p. 31C. 

0. See, Pt, I. p. 87, f. n. 43. 

10. Of buch comm unit!* R dint of the Telig&nyns is one. ThcBe Toliganya brahmans 
derived their namir from Teiihganem or I'elinga (modern Telahgaua;. 
s *0 ns to have bjeu originally one of tin dintricts of the Andhra (^oiintry, eorr<!sj)ond- 
ing to tho territory^ around Manthejia o:i the Godcivari in the Tlydofabad 8tato, 
wh^re their number is predominant. 
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w^re proficient, and do not give thejr surnames. It is only from the 
latter half of the Reddi period that we come to know the surnames 
of the bnduimn donees. A list of the surnames of the brahman families 
with their ydtnifi, kno^A n from inscriptions of the period, is appended 
to this chapter. The li.-t is not exhaustive. 

A study of the surnames leads us to conclude that most of them 
were derived from villages; and that brahmans who had a common 
surname dvj not necessarily belortg to the same yotra^ but have different 
yotrac for example, among the members of the AkunUri family 
there are some who belong to the Kaiisika ydtra and some to the 
Bharadvaja ydtra. home of the mernhcrs r f the Jallipalli family belong 
to the Sandilya y Ira aud some to the Vasislhasa ydtra. We find Haritasa 
ynttifis mni Hharadvaji al.scj among the members of PedapUndi 

family. Moine of the meml)ers of the Kajiikonda family belong to the Yaska 
gntra, and soine to the Kati^apa yotra. Similarly, we find Bharadvaja 
ydtrin.'i and Srivatsasa p among the Raiiipallis, Kasyapa ydtrins 

and Haritasa ydtrins among the Sihgaremis, and Bharadvaja yitrins and 
Kaun«^linya ydtiina among the nuonbers of the Valluri family. These 
examples are enough to show that house-names are not the sure tests to 
determine the yOtras of brahmans, and that family names do not contri¬ 
bute to the division of the fcociety int<j communities. Followers of 
certain religious sots and someDcivida brahmans also like the Kajyas 
figure as donees in the grants of this period. The Dravida brahmans 
having llie surname Kajfjfa are ftinnd ev^oi today in the East Godavari 
district; and the Kanddlas, a V^ii.snava family, is known from the 
inscriptions of Muminadi Nuyaka of Ko^ubiuda. 

Ramify watf. a \i\ Sirdyninas, 


ii. hiaoiiptlouB »t Bucjainanarayrtlap. du, a dcBorttid village in the Podili taluk, Nellore 
dibtrict, boar teetirnony lo thib hiatoinonl. Thoho record h ate undated; yet, the 
palaeography of ihcbo iiibcriptioub, and lMo vory archaic language cmiiloycd therein 
unmistakably leads us to thr conclusion tliat they belong to the idghth century. 
One of the jiiBcriptions at that place incntionH a certain Komarapolu Kondayya, 
the writer of the record. Here, Konuirapolu, a corrupt form of KomatnprOlu 
(niodorii Komaravulu) is certainly tlio burname which was derived from the village 
Ixjariug the same name. 

Pi. Dtivare Bha^ta was a Sivarcaha, a s'aiva priest. He was well-versed in the s'air- 
itijopias. i'hc Brahmans of the Vaikhanusakula became priests in the Vi§pu temples 
The douce of the Komaraginvaram grant of Kcpiya Vtma, dated s'aka 1380. was a 
cenaiii Aubhalarja, a member of the Vaikhanasac oiumunity of the Vai^navas. 
Siiiga> a and Vohgaia »d ihe Vaikl avKha yomuniiy were the priebte of god GOpioatha- 
deva of KiUsmahendravarani. to whom king Kiimaragiri bad granted the village 
of Anii^>arti in the saka year Thetustoin, among the Vaigiiavas, of 

sp^anding the sufiix tica/f/a to their namos, as is done at the present day, does 
ttOl appear to have lioon in vogue during the period under review'. 
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Brahmans of this period were generally learned in the V?dic lore 
and Sastras, and in the Puranas, and Itihasas also. Some are 
said to have been pn'ficient in two and even three Vedas* 
They were experts in the avudhUrids like joid^ dcid, “ and 
rared^^ relating to the Vedas. Some were skilled in the ci tdvddhritm 
in the Yajur Vediu >cme in kranid, some in ja(a and soon. Some of 
these Vedic scholars are stated to have been surddhi/ctas^^^ and some 
I urqLdhydpokdsy' Ihere were many reputed scholars who attained 
great proficiency in different branches of learning like Tarka, 
Sabda Saslra or Vyakarana, §addars'anas, Jyotisa, (lanita, aiid the 
Agamas. The qualify ing phrases like paddvdkiiaprdniarnij}idh,Sa})da.sa^dna- 
Pdliindi , cu I tkit-dpd ra • (j> i mh), i ra-G d7jif-dnjaf'(di , G(in i fa-Bnrh ///< i , S dbda - 
Suatrn-Pdidnjdiilu tinw Vyakaran:iimbiidiiih, l'\di/fisikaffidtdprauipwJjy 
Jyotirdr>'^\a'j*njad-vidhdliy Llpla-dvividlui^Mimnnistdiy (hjriitantr(ivi>Hirad{di^^ 
which find inention in copper-plate records bear eloquent testimony 
to the high standard of their proficiency and scholarship in different 
SSistras. 

Agrahara was the home of scholars devtited to learning and 
intellectual pursuits. A scholar who was a master in one or more Sastras 

18. ‘Vapiisono of the four peculiar method h of repeating the Vedic text; the other 
methods areparfa. kravia. (jhana. 7'adas are the difTcrout words of a mantra 

repeated seperately. is the mode of “ prcgrcBsiug step by stop.” Jn 

this method the words are taken in pairs, the first word is repeated along with the 
second, the second with the third, the third with the fourth, and so on. In 
jatii pa{ha pair of words is repeated thrice. In this arrangement " the first 
word and the second, the second and the first, and.the firsf, and the second again 
are repeated together, joined by the sandhi rules and having sandhi accents. In 
the same manner, the Bocond and third, the third and the second, and the second, 
and the third are put together, and thus it goes on, ciich word in succession 
beginning a new Jata arrangement, iipto the end of half-Ahfe or of a viantra, 
when the last word is simply repeated, as in the hraina." Cthami is more 

complicated and artificial one than the ja(ci patha. 

14. Dvs'a means 'place’. It appears to refer to the skill in reciting the mantras which 
include the given words. 

lb. Carca is the repetition of a word In reciting the Veda, cspficially while adding iti 
(Monier Williams). This occurs in the krama. japi, and yhanu pafhat of the Veda. 

16. Suradhyetas are champion reciters of the Veda. 

17. STunid/iyapa/fas are champion-instructors ; those who are capable of training even 
dullards in reciting the Veda correctly. 

18. The term Mimath^a is used both for Purva Minutmtui and Ultara Mlmaihsa, 

Purva Mimamsa is also known as Tantra or Gurutantra and Jihaf^am, a name 
derived from the great logician Kumarila Bhatta who expounded the Purva 
Aliinittusii sUtraa of Jainuni. Ultara Mwicifusa is also known as Vedanta. The 
founder of this school is said to be Vyasa, also called Badurayapa. B<icause of 
Vyasa, it also acquired the name of {^aiyasikaTTiala. The term Tanlra ia gcnecallj 
denote M imamsa. 
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or ill any frHrirh <f ^Tdic hartiinp, wa^ in tin* fnjoymfrt (f b. whole 
afjrdhani (cfct>hii (jam) or had M.ine rrittis in it. Such learned scholars 
attracted, fr^m far and wid(% students who specialised in one or more 
^astpa-' of ttieir choice and slaved for years in their teacher’s home» 
i\\{i\r (jnrnh vId. Tiiey nr aintained themselves hy niTulhiikarm'rtii in the 
u^/7///aco, and it was the pious duty c>f the hr.thman residents therein 
to cater to the shi l-nits un^riidj^inj^ly. The teachers spent their whole 
life-time in imparting: knowledge to their pupils and spreading and 
maintaining the Vedic culture and learning. Dndi.'^tiirbed by kings 
and t heir (dficers. teachers and students spent a j)eaceful li^e in the 
(Kjrdhdf'ds, un'iontartiinated l)v tlie alliirements of city life. Agrdhards 
were thus tlie veritable ridyitjjithd.s of old, great educational centres 
and refiositor.es of ancu-nt culture. Poet Srinatha describes, in his 
W(;rks Kd^iklitnitlidm and HhirncV'dia PtuTkjdtn^ the prosjierous condition 
of brahmans in the (djiaharas on the banks of the Ciautami, while 
Verna made his brother Virabbadra rule. It is statcul of course in an 
exaggerated way, that brahmans residing in dijraUardS learnt to wear 
rings set with rubies on their fingers, which were used to the ddrhha 
(kuid) grass before, to make caste-marks with musk on the ganyarudttj^ 
river-mud worn on the forehead, to put on pearl necklaces (tardhardmiPn 
and itiuiiju.idmrnlu) by the side of their sacred threads, and to stick, in 
the middle of their crests, red water-lilies delicious in odour, while gold 
and silver rolled in confusion in their homes. 

(Generally brahmans of all communities, the VeginaUs, the 
Velaiialis, the Mulikinulis and the like, all endeavoured to preserve 
and jiropagate Verlic knowledge and culture In addition to this, some 
brahmans came forward to bear the burden of the Slate from very 
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©arly times. This additional task, voluntarily borne by them, brought 
a change in the brahman community which manifested itself markedly 
during the Reddi period. 

^atsahasradciiijns: 

It was during this period tb.at the cleavape, between those 
who were employed in State service, and those who stuck to their 
duties as enjoinei by the iSastras, became more marked than 
before. In fact, some of the brahmans accepted employment in State 
service from very early times, and acted ns accountants, generals 
and advisers. Neverthr less, they maintained their brahinanical 
ritual while following a h'snfnijn career. A study of the Eastern 
Calukya inscriptions makes this fact clear. Those who were 
appointed to a viyocjd, commission, charge or office, were called 
niydgins, officials or functionaries. The term ndiy^gikavallablia finds 
mention in a grant of the Eastern Calukya king, Mahgiyuvaraja of 
the early eighth centurv. fn this way a lankika sect of hrilhmans came 
into existence. Though there is evidence to show that there were such 
I Gukikafi from the Eastern Calukyan times or from a still earlier date, 
it cannot he said that they hardened into a separate community then. 
The lithic and copper-plate records of the Telngu country before the 
thirteenth century make this point clear. The terms nniatya, fnantnn.ixml 
saciva form the only evidence to prove the existence of this Lankika 
community. These terms do not find mention in inscriptions prior to 
the thirteenth century. If they were used anywhere, they are generally 
found attached only to the names of those who were actually employed 
by the State. Their descendants followed closely in the footsteps of 
their forefathers, and took to service ifi the State. Later on, it became 
conventional to affix the terms to their names, irrespective of holding 
any office in the State. We can distinguish lnukika and non-laukikd 
brahmans mentioned in the records of the early mediaeval period with 
the aid of the suffixes noted above. The names of non-lauJcikn 
brahmans end in Ury<i, a common term of respect, added to the names of 
brahmans in general**. It appears that during the middle Knkatiya 
period this laiikika section gained greater influence in poitics 
and higher social distinction, and in the early post-Kakatlya period 

20. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 289, 11. 26-2C. 

91. The examplcB given in his article “Niyogi^Voidihn ihcdo-Jifiln^nirriava^itv*' (Virlo. 
Ldk^mcinarayavyCisiirali, Vol.I, pp. 10-13) by the late Sri K. V. LakBhmannnio to 
prove that the laulikaa existed as a separate conojiunity before the thirt^jciith 
century, are not valid. Even though the term vtantrin in found attaclied to the 
name of Bnyyana in jii.ovi, it cannot prove thet this community 
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slowly crystallised into a separate community. The terms 
snciva and rnonirin^ doifOting the identity of ihe members of this speciki 
section, are found attached lo names of some brahman donees in the 
grants of this period. 8nch donees, mentioned in the grants of Allaya 
Dodda Reddi and Allaya VC-nia Reddi, are distinguished by Jtepcial 
titles like rTijokanjadhurandhara^ kirtihhu'^^ann^ rdjafnanya^ rajaiallabhn^ 
nunitrtickhdra and rfijyaLdrydiicuk^'fnKt. S< me of them were experts in 
SdtKjita and STihitf/f/. This fact may .^erve to indicate that they took 
to the fine arts and patronised them. The number of laukikas or 
r^Ja?mn//as in the ideddi period was greater than in any of the previous 
periods. They formed into a powerful political section and held 
positions of c////v/rVV//i;/;o//.s (governors of fiirts), dfind uidjakan (generals) 
and rdynsatm (writer secretaries) besides serving as accountants of 
the Sthalas and the Simos 

Curiously enough, hrahman.s of the AjiruveUnadu ” or §atsahasra- 
dt^s'a are called niyd(jis at the prfseut day. Now jiiyoyi means a brah¬ 
man of the Axnvd^la community. Tt is difficult to say, with the 

wa« oxiftfont thou; for, tho author Anantaniafya luiRlit, hnv*^ nfTixed that term to bis 
great grandfather Bayyaua in accordance with the usiiage of his time. The author 
of the T<‘lugu worl;. po;Miliirly known as ' Ptloaluri-Oauitam* , was called Mallanh- 
matya, prohai'ly in cause he was an accountant of a village in the reign of the 
hhistern Oalukya king. Rija Kaja. The absence of names ending in anuttiia, mantrin, 
or .snrtrn in the grants of the early mediaeval pv’riod proves the correctness of the 
surmise made above. Thos^ who \v *ro proficient in tho Oanita s^^stra were merely 
mentioned with th(' t«'rm tirtfo Fufiix<'d to their names, ev>'n in the grants of tho 
14th eentnry. Tho Inulikn section of the hrahman caste appears to have hardened 
into a separate community by the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Q‘i. Aruv<*lana(lu was tho country consisting of six thousand qramaa. What tho 
P'rm (jravin denot«’S is not known. It was an anciont custom in South India 
to attach a certain uumhi^r ro each h^rritoriil division : for example, PaUaradn, 
twenty one thousand (the ei^iutry of tw*mty one thousand grarnas) ; Vengi, 

<v* 

V X’\ 

«>bilo . ’’ - Kh Cr., I,v. 27. 

sixteen thousand; R»madn, seven thousand etc In a few cases the division or 
country was called by the nnml)or itself attached to it instead of by its Itctual name. 
AruvelanSdii or Sa^sahasradis'a is one of such cases. Inscriptions reveal the fact 
that tho number six thousand was attached in ancient times to two eontfguons 
tercitorial divisions, namely. Velandda and Kammanaiu. According to a lithlo 
record at Valiveru in the Guntur district (Kp. Coll., No. 671 of 1990). VeUnac^u 
was a six thousand f'<>urh v ( *' ?fn^Vrfnnifiti^fa^raharam-aind Valiveru'*)^ 
The records of the Kma kings of Dh.inyivati or r> mranikOta inform til that t|Mi 
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available data, if he was termed so, in this period. It is, however, 
certain that the Inulnka section comprised, among others, the Axviv^lu 
and the Pfikanadu communities. Pakanruhi and Aruvolanadu were 
contiguous territories; for, the former, extending from the foot of Sri- 
^ailam in the Kurnool district to the east coast, includes all the country 
to the south of the Brahmaknndi ((rniicllakamma) river and to the north 
of the river Penna. The region to tlie north of the Brahinakiindi as 
far as the KrSna comprised two districts, each an Axuvela country, 
Miie Kammanadu six thousand, and the other V'olanadii six thousand. 
Among the Velanali brahman community there are Inhkihun as well as 
non-lmikikas; while the former are known as VelanaU niyogis or 
\xuvelavaru, the latter are called Velanati Vaidikis. The Telugu 
literature also produced during this period illustrates amply the 
solidifying of this laukika group into a separate community. Many 
brahmans of the present day, whose surnames end in pregada^ 
wore the descendants of distinguished ministers, commanders and 
poets, like Rama Pregada, Mantri Pregada, Erra Pregada, who flourished 
in this period. This was the age in which the surnames of brahmans 
ending in pregada^ mantri and rajii had come into vogue, in addition to 
those formed in other ways. 

Ksatriyas, vais'yas, and stldras recognised the brahmin as their 
religious leader in this period also, and made gifts and other endow¬ 
ments to him. They learnt from them their alphabet and the three 
R’s, and kalas and sciences, like dance, music and archery and soon. 
Their relations with the brahman were as cordial as ever. 

territory lay along the fiouthern bank of the Krsna rivGx{"Krsnavennanadi-dn1<swa- 
sapahasravanlvallabha^'-G. P. No. 5 of 1915—10). Tim villageB, which are 
mentioned in ancient inscriptions to have Ix’cn situated in this country, are now 
found in the Rc'palli, TenSli, and the north(3rn half of the rJnutur and the oa8b-‘rn 
portion of the Sattcnapnlli taluks in the (runtur district. Records of the fourh'enth 
century furnish the information that the country to the rant of the Tungabbadra 
in the Guntur district is called Valanadii. 'bhis river is now converted into a 
drainage channel by the D. P. W. (^'Tuugahhadratarauqinyah pr(Uj(fcs'aiit-Vela- 
ndnd-iti). Prom the Konidena inscription of (Jpilisidlii Ceda of the TeJugu Coda 
family, dated in s^^'ka 1140 (A. S. P. P., VI IT, 6 -(>) we ( ome to know that 
Kamraanadu also was a six thousand country. 


Prom these references it can be concluded that a major portion of the Guntur 
district consisted of two six thousand countries In ancient times, 
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Kmiriyas : 

The Ksiitriyas of the Andhra country are popularly known as 
RfiCavdni or Rcljus. AHudd, the mnU rnaJ ;rrandfafhor of MSmidi Sihga- 
wantri, niini^tor of king Pcda K<’)mati V<*mn, is referred 
SVTriiltha as the favonriio son of l^-cavoru who had the title pcynt- 
fliinnvidnta 'The partirnlfir dynasty or k'^atri^as who had 
that title, is not definitely knov/n. A eortain Ayyaparaja of tha 
Vatnavaya family of the fifttcnvli <enrnry had the same title pcsani^ 
Ilonnvnnito*^. Vatsavrivas foriTj one of the irf.f)(')rlMnr ksafriya families 
helonginpf to the Solar d vnasty. Jliniirn l.akmnan ik ivi of the IGth cen- 
turywIoscriheM this family in his't’eiiucti k. vyd ' Rinnovda'(on\ written 
nndijrthe patrona^reof kin^ V(itsav;(ya Timmajarrapatj of Peflda.puram. 
Arconiinpfto this \AV)rlc, the n.»me of tlie aneirmt ayi family was, in 
course of time, (dian^rrl into Valsavaya. The reason for (his change is 
given thus : RSmaraja brother of 'Felngn rhja and son ( f Cagi Ej:ap5ta- 
raja, made the town of Vats'avava his permanent abode in the early post 
Kilkatiya period, and his desr^orlants, therefi^re, came to be called 
Vatsavavas, instead of CngisA'’ R-.icav.irn referred to by Srlnatha 
might or might not have been the Vatsavayas. 

There miglit have been other ksatriya families having the title 
pc>innl ILntnmunfa. Besides the Vat>'avayas, the Co la^ of the Telugu 
country, the Calukyns of Elamanci and Vehgi, aT>d t!ie IJndirajas of 
Snravarapattana, constituted, amonir others, th.e imno>tint ksatriya 
families that flonrished in the coastal rej^i-m, duri!!g (Ids period The 
Racavani who are said to have had the afore-said tirl\ may refer to 
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any one of the ahovr» farnilies. The Teliii^u Coda princes of the Ka^yapa 
gotra, Hie Unlir.ijis of th»^ Haritas.i (jdh'u^ and the Vatsavayas belong 
to the S-dar race, and (ha Calukya princes of Ei.unahci, and VehgT 
t)cl oi'r tJ the Lunar race. It is, lr)wover, interesting to note that the 
Caliikyas of the Vl in ivya-a ijd'ru, who ruled tlie coastal Andl»ra country 
for nearly four hundred v ears, from the seventh century A.D., and left 
many collateral branches behind, do not constitute one of the 
primary ksatriya familie.^ of liie Andhra country, according to the 
ccLV.i verse, calkrl th K'^ntrina (f tra malika in Telngu, enumera¬ 
ting the (yoZ/i/s cd' sevoral <d‘ tlm ksatriya families of the present day. 
According this verse vvliich has come do'An to us from generation to 
generation, thie h‘acav.ct u of the relngu country were the descendants of 
four major primary ksitriva houses, namely, the Kakatiyas, the Kolas, 
the Parichedis, and the Yarn i;a kas of the Krisyapa, Dhanatijaya, Vasislha 
and Kauudiuya (jd*rns respectively. Inscriptions of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries conlirm the fact that the Kakatiya and the Kola 
kings belonged to the Kasyapa and the Dhanahjaya (jutraa and had 
their respective capitals at Warahgal and Dlulnyavaii. Tliey state 
that the former descended from Karikala ("ola. and the latter from 
Dhanahjaya. Karikala Cola, from whom the Cfxjas of the Tohigu 
Country trace llieir descent, was, according to tradition, Contemporaneous 
with his bitter eriomv, 1'rilocana Ikillava. Bej-idijs the Kota kings, the 
Paricchedis, t he Cagis. the Maihavas, and the YelaiUiUs were some of 
the feudarory families that llourishcd in the centuries mentioned above. 
Of these, the pr.nces of Hie Cngi family ruhul oti the banks of the 
Krsna with Gudimeita and Vijayavada as thoir (‘apitals. Thi‘ later 
members of this family became Yatsvayas as stated before. The 
dominion of 1 1 h 3 Haihayas, another feudatory family of the same period, 
Who trace their descent from Kartaviryarjuna, was the Konamandala. 
The territory < f tlio Fariccliedis also, iike that of tiie Kola 
princes, lay in Mie (Lp tnr district. Yery few of their inscrip¬ 
tions have come to light. Even these few liave not yet been pub¬ 
lished. Hence, it is ‘liilicult to say if they refer to their gotra 
in their iiuorijilioas. The identity of the Yarnalakas referred to 
in the si.snmalikiu difficult to establish. Inscriptions of the early 
mediaeval dkdugn (Muntry do not bring to light any family of this name. 
These Varnriiakas cannot be identified with the Velanau chiefs of 
Dhanadaprolu (Tsandavol in tlie Guntur di.strictk as suggested by some 
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scholars, for the simple reason that they belong to the caturthakula 
or the fourth caste: 

The District Manual of Vizagapatain furnishes the following 
account about the Kacavaru or the Ha jus. ’‘In a poem called Sri Krsna- 
vijayatH^ the date of wliicli is assigned to 1540 A. D., we are told of 
an immigration into Telihgana of four Rajaput tribes, the Vasistha, 
UhanailjayaKauiuliriya and Kj.syapa, under the leadership of one 
Mafli)avavarma, in the tive hundred and fourteenth year of the 
Salivahana era, corresponding to 591 A. D. rhis Madliavavarma is 
claimed l)> tiie Vijayanagarain family as their ancestor, and it is certain 
that all the Racavaru of thii Northern Uircars (that is, the coastal 
region of the Andhra country) look up to the Maharaja of Vijayanagarara 
as their head. The Rajaput colonists settled at Bejavada on the Krsna, 
forming in course of time a petty principality 

27. It haw to tx: pointed out hort; that there waa a M Uatii bhanafijaya of Kui^'aslhala- 
pura, ouo of tlie Frv<TaI kiiiRa of Daksinapatha, who was defeated by the North 
linHan erujx.Tor, SauiiulraRupta, during hia bouiharn canu'^ign. (Fleet s Gupta 
inuriptioufi, p. V). d'hix i>hanauja\a of tiio Ku/abthnlapura wab, an s'ri lb V. 
(Crinhiiurao fil.aL«». probably the iHtlraKartu, thv progenitor of the Ko^a kirgn, and the 
opponent of Sanuulrugupta; ^'ri Kiishnarao id< iiiitii'> Kiivuetbali with Kollipaka 
(Vide, bin UiMonj of the Karhf dynasties of thr Ayolhradcso^ p. ). This 
identification is not tcnuble ; for, the Ku(a chiefs had iioihiug lo do witli KolliixikH. 
It was the Paricchedii who had the title Koltipitlapuravaradhts'varn. lord of the 
city of Kollipaloi. 'I'lu* Kotas, on tiio olla*r imnd. claim to bts the lordt of Idianya- 
vati {Ij/taniinviifipnt avnntdhiyraro). 

‘JS. A \rani((il ()f the Vi'ayapatam district, p. 27?. As Ih*' bu. Pri I iHkshmanarao rightly 
remarks (.1 Ibl-. l‘JJ4. p. dS*, much rcliamv cannot. !r> plac d upon thedat^ given in 
flic |)ot?m of thf six txx’nth century, ft is. howi'ver, in Unresting to find tliafc dat” 
Hlmost corresponds to dhl U., the duU) atssigued l*y him to Visn nknndin Madha- 
vavarman of the Piilofnhuru grant (Cb P. No, 7 of TJl:t J4; V. H. R, S., Vol. VI 
pp. .17 If; J. 1). I,. 19J4; and Hharati. Vol. V^ll tPvbH)), Scptemikjr ietaic). 

The late s'ri K. V. Ijakshmanarao id.intlfies Madha\avnrman nd'orred to in rhe 
at>ova jMiSKage, with his nanieHake of tho Vi.snuktintjin dynasty, the donor of the 
Puloihbiiru grant, and asnigna him the date dill A. 1). 

In this connection the late <'rl K. P. Uanorji’s remark.^ are worth noLiug. Ffe writoB 
"d'he name Rjijaput was not in existooce th*' tixth ccnlury. and oven if a migration into 
Jio Kr?t,\a Talley is admitted at that time from some unknown plact in Northern Tiidia 
it ip not possibi' to connect such piopK^ with genuine RajaputH of the divine Agnikulaa 
of Icgonda. T[io sub^- cpieMi Rijaput iirermarriages of the family are uo proof of its 
descent, aa, httcr on, all kings liccanie ksjitriyas, gcneologies ware provided for them 
aa laft> na the It'th and 17th conturies (the Koches of Kueh I'dhar end tlu' Ahoms of 
Ansam), and in the nin •i.vnili century most primvs Ix'came liijftpiits,"—Quoted from 
hU Oii<iins m (^risMo. in rlv'Jlfi*</<■;• a lien'eir, for March P.ijs. p *286. 
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The date given above for the ioiraigration of Rajaput families 
is not a final one. If at all this immigration was true, its date has yet 
to be settled. There is one Madhavavarman of Vijayavi.da or Bejavada, 
who figures in the Telugu and epigraphical literature as well, and 
about wliom many traditional stories are current in the Telugu country. 
He is mentioned in an undated Pallava lithic record*^ at Bejavada. This 
inscription records the following story about him. 

“In the Kali age again, as early as the Saka 117, there was a 
king famous on earth by name Madhavavarman. The son of this 
king having killed a child of the woman who eked out her livelihood 
by selling shoots of the tamarind tree, the king sentenced him to be 
hanged in order to meet the ends of justice. On seeing this, god 
Mallesvara was pleased and rained on him a shower of gold which 
brought back to life the deceased prince, and the dead baby of the 
beggar woman. Thus, god Mallesvara established in this world the 
fame of that great king (Madhavavarman).’’ 

In an old ca^u verse’"’ in Telugu, king Madhavavarman of 
Bejavada, to meet the ends of justice, is credited to have cut oil the 
head of his own son, for having killed the son of a woman selling shoots 
of tamarind. This king is no dout identical with Madhavavarman of 
the Pallava inscription referred to above. It is, however, interesting 
to note that, wln^reas the inscription ascribes him to S'aka 117, the 
capi verse furnishes JSaka 514 as the date of the above event, a date 
identical with that given by the Kr>in(wijiiijum, referred to in the Manual 
of the Vi ?agafjat(uu Diatrici, 


Another epigraphical reference to Madhavavarman is provided 
by the Anumakonda inscription’’* of Kakati Prola II of 1117 A. D, 
His contemporary, Ugravadi Melarasa, claims to be a descendant of 
Madhavavarman who possessed a great army consisting of eight 
thousand elepharjfcs, ten crore horse, and limitless infantry. References 

29. Kp. Coll.. No. 636 of 1909; Ep. Rop. 1910, para 8. 
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to king Mildhavavarman of in other ca\n verses^* and in 

the Telugu W(>rk:s of a later daf*-, >how that he was the same as the 
one rnentionf^d ijj the A rnimaka inrl i record. So, whatever might he 
his date,it is certain, tliH.t l radin-jri and literature maintain tiiat the 
Racav -ru or tlie li. ji]< wore t’ne dcscend iats of the four families, 
the Kakaliva«, the* kotas, tlie Paricchedis, and tfie VarnEltakas of the 
Kisyap.i, iJhauanjavit, Yasistlui and Kaiinlinya gdtra^ respt^ctivelv. 
Tiieir doNCc'ndant^ ha«l, in th»* Ueddiperiod, probably riifTerent surnames, 
wliich it IS not pos^ible to idofttify with the l»elp of the available 
material. The preseiit <iay ksatriya families, like the Dat’ts, the 
Dunluliiris, the Mnndapatis, the V'atsaVayis, the PUsaiiatis and so on 
claim descent from the afore-said four houses. Of these, the Dallas 
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Whilo tlio nurnlxT of fiivnlry afrordin;; to ih.* iiihoripfion in (<'n <'roro, it is only 
oi»(3 iiiillioii uccorditii,' to tl»a ubovo ns'thv 

s.l, Vi 1(*. {iPlOf, Vol, Vll, (). for reliitin:? to MalbnvavurtUMU 

from th'! 'r<‘ln;.pi workn. 

31. 'rh<‘ ^o-rullo(I imtiti'^'rntion of tli* faniilicH nni^i 1*‘ placrd holore tin- 

.southern rum paimi of Sainulranu}it;i, ihat.is. U^forc n.)l) A. 1*.. it his a^iv^rBor v. 
Idianadjuya, i.s (Hkeii jo I..* identie:il with the f;o/rnAu>of ilto Kola f'hieis. Coii- 
M'(pu'utly, all I :irly date huB to he ji.‘ipiie*] to Mad i>:L\avarmaii, the h* ro ct t)io 
iMdc;Trt)tiiu <il a.'i as of till'lit.'rnry iraditioTi. A Madhavavarniao is nientioiie I 
!is flio pro'^cTiifisf of (,}|,. of HaiuiiiU'Kr iida. a town adjar'. ut to Wartifirfil 

d ) the nvdrnp'ad State h \vhos«* desr-*iit. is doneribed in two l.ui Telupti |>neii 
‘he 0% ipadu i avya Sa/if/u atul its lamr poet i a I version. Soajuo, ' a- 

r>i jit/im. Thft former sfate.s that this Madhavavaruiini , nde*! the' throne in 
S^«.l;a 2;J() fiitd ruled iii.> «-oiinLry for a \HTi')tl of on,* hun Ind .md sixty ei^iht years. 

This period for on.- ri'i;»n i.*<. nodoiii>t. an ex^a'-;; 4 eratir.ii In of tlie disparity 

in dfttt'.-, M.ldlmvav.vrniaii of the Sa/d. i(irac:irifrtnu ated lii> namesake mentioned 
in the Piejav.ula inserlptiou, jipiK-ar to iuiVo U'en one atui ih'.vfime. The date 
assi‘»iu'd to him in the s ruiit*may not .y* 'orrr^ :. as many of the 

inoidanta ;nid eampai'^tis asv*rih'd to him ar*‘ ‘supported n, ithei ‘>y uisciiptions nor 
by literature. ri\.' traditional date rec orded for him in the Hrjar ida inicription 

may or may not bt‘ eorreei Tho two authoiiiies cit< d al>ov**. howevi-r. confirm 

the faoi that thesre was a Midhavavartnan in the early period, who nourished ls*fore 
Saiiiudrajpapta’s Soutlmru eampaiRu. U appeals likely that this Madhavavarman 
was tho leader of the ksjMrivii immigrants. We have, howe\^r. to leave this 
proidem to bolved by future reueareh. 
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trace their descent from tiie K^ta kings*^ cf Dhanyavati. Tn t)\is con¬ 
nection, it may be recalled that (lamuihhupala. whii accepted dedica¬ 
tion of the Telugii work Dhanafijof/avijai/d/n from SrTnatha, was a 
descenrlant of HarisTina 1^^^ Lunar race, the progenitor of the 

Kota chiefs of Dhanyavati, and belonged to the DantiilUlri family.^* 
Harisinia KfSna is mentioned in a inscription at Appapuram 
(Guutnr district) dated in Saka J3:^7, as ])aving been one of 
the rulers of the K(5ta Bhnmi. It may l>e interesting t('> note in 
this connection that Sttrathba, wife of Peda Kdmati Voma of 
Kondavidn, was the daughter of rrannabliUpabi who had the titles 
Dh (f fij/aiatipnradhiputf and Kr<na rcnnajainh; uiti riud'liinidK. The 

name and the titles rein pled some scholars to irltmtify this Oanna with 
hi< name-sake who accepted dedication of Dhananjatfcnd But 
this Oanna was a kSutriya, and tliore inigiit have been anotlier 
Ganna, a chief of the fourth casre^ the f ither-in-law of I^eda Koinati 
Verna. The ksatriyas (*f this period in the coastal region had, in 
general, a chequered political carc^er. They were unsncce;-sful in 
building a powerful kingdom and ii; spreading their power far and wide, 
like the members of tlie Sangama family of the Y^dava clan. Probably, 
many of the k^atriya families were wiped away in the battles waged 
to save Warangal, and to protect the Kakatlya house. Many of the 
members of the surviving families either fled away from the country like 
Annaniad^va, the brother of Kakati Praiaparudra, or took a long time 
to recover themselves from the rude shock of the fall of the Ktakatiya 
power ot the Solar line. It is likely that many of the families, in course 
of time, migrated to Vijayanagar, and took up service under the rising 
ksatriya power of the Sangama line. 

Vaiiyas, 

Vaisyas constituted the third caste in the Hindu social system. 
Trade was their exclusive occupation, though early in this mediaeval 
period some of the members of this caste distinguished themselves as 

35. The Teliigu po'jt, ^Fangalagiri Anandakavi, nf lh<‘18th runlury Rt.atcfl in hifi T. lugu 
poom Vijajianandanaviliiaavi that tho progenitor of Ihu D.itla prince's, to whom 
he dedicated his work, was Kota Kt tnraja, a dos^’endant of ITarislma Krsn i of the 
Lunar race. Members of llie Mandap .li family are tho descondants of Kakatlyaa 
of Warangal, and i)eloiig to tho Kas'yapa .<jofra and Saryavams'a, The Solar 
kings of the Pusapati family of Vijayaimgaram in tho Vizagapatara district tracn 
their descent from the Paricchedis of tho Vns'is^lia gotra. 

36. Vide, Dantoluri Baparaja’s Miirtitraydjxihhyajiam {A.8.P.P., Vol. V, pp. 319-20 ; 
Tr. Cat. Tel. Mss., (1910-11 to 1912-13; Vol. I. Pt. iii. R. No. 50, p. 169). 

87. Ep. Coll., No. 401 of 1915. 

38. Ep, Ind., Vol. XI, pp. 313 fl, The Phirangipuram record. 

89. Chilukuri Virabhadrarao’s Srinathakavi, p. 149. 
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commanders, and won the favour of the rulers of the country. They 
were ^^reat merchants and hanker^i. AvaciseUi was the banker of 
kin^ Vr-rni Keddi and financed liiin for building steps to Srisailain and 
Patiliagahg;i, and proba!»ly for raising armies. The Avaci family '^erved 
tho Roddi kings of Kondavidu loyally and faithfully, and obtained from 
them many honours and privileges. Vaisyas claimed generally to have 
iieen born in the lineage of Knliera. However, Avaci Tippaya, 
a contemporary of Knmaragin, is described, by poet S'nnatba, as “an 
ornament to the lineage of the sage Mankana’* ('Wlankunnmaunivftmi^d 
rnanimnnijidha*). From this it is evident that there were some vaisya 
families that traced their descent from sages also. Vaisyas claim to 
have been lords of Penngonda, Ayodhyapnra, arid Ahicchatra. Of these 
the last ( wo a re wtdl-known; the first is in the West Godavari district in 
the Telugu country. The vaisyas were the devotees of god 
N^agarcs varadTwa ( Naijarcgn (inttlif'actfvyuiripaddjiatl/ndrddhdka). 

d'he VdHf/av(niiH'isndhdk(frnni, “ a Sanskrit work purporting to 
be a report of a judicial character pr()duced during this period, provides, 
some interesting information regarding this caste. It appears from 
this work that, during the reign of Praiidha Dcvardya, king of 

Vijayanagar, some social controversy arose regarding the social status 
of the vaisyas and th(' vaijatiyas. To set this controversy at rest 

Praudha Dt^varaya entrusted this case to the dharmdsnna or Civil court 
at liis capital, Vi jay an agar, and wanted the issue to be decided once for 
all, on the basis of an inscription in Kanci (Con jeevaram), which recorded 
a previous decision on the same question. This inscription, Kaficin 
which has not yet come to light, was therefore brought to Vijayanagar 
at the king’s command. The great scholiast, Kolacala Mallinatha, 
appears to have either presided over the dharmdsana^ or to have been 
one of its chief memhers. He was the author of the report referred to 
above, in this report Mallinatha alludes very frequently to the 

40, It Ih to tioto that tboro Ip an maoription of ft ci’rtftin TippiseUi in iho 

Anuntapur diatrict (.THniKAravandlppalli, a bninlot of Vamividu, Hindiipat taluk) 
(Ifttod In s'nkft IPl.''> s'l'lihakrt,. He to U* a inenilx r of flw' Avaci ffttnily, as 

thin record nicntiona s'inya\ns'('t(i of 'riru-Kafi.’inaihbikuift, pn'suniably his 
ancoHtor, As he was tho son of Nagi S'otti and Rmndson of Tamld SeUi, ho cftnnot, 

idontified with 'Fippaya s'oui, to whom s'rinathft dodicftU^d his work 
“//nrrtrt/ftsom". 

In tho pra^Mii given in tins record. (No. 814 of li)17) thos^ vais'vfts arc stated to have 
U>on experts in tho oxamination of tho nine gems. It is further stated that ‘‘Agastya was 
(heir pwfOAiM. Qaruda, th»i favourite of KaniAlapriya, i, e. Vi§pu, was the banner 
{dhrajay of s'iriyalas'ctti. 'Tbs title Ayudhyapuravaros'vara (lord of AyOdhya, 
tbo best of towns) is applied to another member of this sect who is said to l)elong to 
the Kapva-Riai-f75tfrt”. 

41. I. r. 3.. vp. ft. 
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inscription at Kanci. This inscription defines fhe two terms vaisya 
and vaijatiya, the twi) common names, tlien in \oguo, of those tlnit 
were engaged in trade and commoice. According to that rt cord, the 
nagaras, Urujas and iritiya-jaiiyas are v^isyas, and one who is borne 
to a vaitiya through a woman of tlm h»Wv:r ca<te is a v,iijatlya, Vaisyas 
are entitled to Che privilege-; of svadhyaya, yaj.ina, aiul daiia, of 
marrying within their own caste, and of following the occupatijiis of 
trade, agriculture and tending cattle. The Kanci inscrit>tion includes 
the vanik, the komati, the vauivya^ ari, the Vaiiijya - vaisya and the 
uttaradi vaisya under vaijaiiyas, and states that ottly the vaisyas^ 
and not the vaijfitiyas, had the exclusive right to trade in all commodities 
in the twenty-four cities, and the one hundred and eight rlivya ifrupaii.'i 
(holy shirnes). This seenns to be the privilege gained hy being counted 
as a member of the vaisya community. K(5mati8, according to the 
above inscription, had only the right to buy and sell paddy (kDnwpstu 
(lhanya-7)ikray(fmatrc-(}(ihjk ir-ds i~^uktii/N). The dhut niamma in Vijaya- 
nagar subjected the verdict of the inscription to searching scrutiny again 
in the light of the V'eda, Snipti, Irihasa, Purana, Kavya and Kosa, and 
their well-considered opinion is embodied in the Vaiiu(ii:anmi- 
sudhakanun, drawn up by Mallinatha, obviously on behalf 
of the (Ihnrrnasana, A versatile scholar like Mallinatha, with 
a liberal outlook, proved, with the evidence at bis command, that the 
terms vaisya, urnja and nagara, and vanik, komati, vanivyapdri, 
and vanijya-vaisya denoting the two sections of the trading class 
alluded to above, were really synonymous and refer to members of one 
and the same caste, the vaisyas. (/onaequently, the distinction of the 
mercantile community into vaisyas aiul vaijatiyas was once for all 
abolished, and all the merchants who were called by different names 
mentioned above, were declared to be vaisyav, memb»^rs of one and 
the same community. 

Analogous to the snbdivision'^ among the brdhman caste, it 
appears that there were, in early times, suh-divisions among the 
komatis also, formed on a geographical basis. We come across 
the term kamma-komati ** in the inscriptions of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in the Telngu country, kamma-komati, like kamma- 
brdhmana, means a koinati of Kammana lu. There must liave been 
other similar sub-divisions also, though references to them are 
absent in the inscriptions of this period. Evidently, by the 
time W 0 come to the Heddi period, this division into communities 

42. Vol. V. No. 179. 

Ibid, Vol. Ill, No. 13G. 

Ibid. Vol. IV, No. 1279. 
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formed on a geograpliioal lost its special 'significance owing 

to development in trade, arid ail «>f the ‘‘ame casle who pursued 

trade HH tlieir profession /n^‘rg♦d to gether under pre^f-ure of cirrurn- 
stances into one cnrpcjrate i f»dy or single cornniiiuity. A(‘C(^rdiijg to 
theTelugu work ffarai written b 3 ^ Srinatha, the vaibva caste 

consisted of one thousand (jdlras or fa milies/' 'I'iiis is rorrcdx rated by 
the I)}h(ir ttinpulucurttoni^ a Felugu work in di'ipmln iTietre, liow' Iosif but 
cited as evidence in th« Sanskrit work oneo.ov lir.kar^’ni. This 

work eulogizes the vaisyas as the pure ptMipIe of the Dmusatul (jd^ras 
(sohiXitro-adtra-pdvilrttlu), j'lds number refuinds us ()f siniilar cornmiini- 
tles of one thousand families, like the Tciikis (th(‘ Telilsi (mo 
thousand), and the Velaonas (the Velamu otic thousand). What 
the number ‘one thousand ' indicates is unknown. It cannot be 
said tliat the vaisya co iimnmty con^isttnl nf only ono thousand 
families and not more. Frion the o.irlit'st timo.s, vaisyas formed into a 
corporate body, well organisod frir carrying on trade and commerce 
in the country. It might bo that, at the time when tiiis community 
turned into a corporate body, there w'cre only one thousand families; 
or that the membership was restricted to only one thousa^ul (jjtras^ 
and that the traditional number porsisio*! ever since, 

d'he number of pure pdVa.s among the vais.va.s < f the .Andhra 
country at the present day is generally stated to bo (>no Imndrod and 

two. Originally it was six hundred and twelve. ITow (his l umber 

decreased into one hiimlred and two is explained l;y the srory of 

ViiHavikanyaka. it is said that Raja Raja Vi^rnuvardhaiui nf the 

Cajukya family of RajamahCnoranagara invaded PeiMigonda, ifio chief 
seat of the Andiira vaibya community, with the ohj«H*t capturing 
the i)C{iutiful damstd vjisavikanyuka. whose fatiier Ku-um.i Setti had 
refused to give her in marriage to the king. Vasaviks» ya'.a immolated 
herself in order to save her lionour and that of lu r family, by throwing 
herself into a burning pit, :’«pecbilly propari^d for t h > )(‘ca>iv)n. 1 he 

vaisya elders of only one hundred and two (,dhr/,s- followtid her ( xample, 
while the rest fled to dilToront (juartors to save tin ir lives.Ever 

—ttf '►bf II- V. 139. 

5oe)fe«j!lr«#cSV-, .’’ 

-* Krom tho Pharmii}uilacaritaiii. quoted in Vai^'yaiwh.s'iisudhaf^aram. 

44. This Btory which ir. elAboraiod into a Purana, namud fho KantniktJ or the gutarl 
Punffd! by lihagkar.icharya, the guru of the vnis'ya community, appears to b« 
of a late orli^in. The mention of Rajar.ija Narendra. the ruler of the land, son of 
Vi^piivardhanH in t.h** inscriplions of private individimls of the vaisya community 
in Ponugotii^a ret^ording gifts to IcH^al deities, caMs a doubt on th« veraoUv of the 
jibove story. 
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since that time Va^-avTkiinyaka became the tutelary goddess of the 
vaisya cornnnnntv, and vaisyas of only those one Imndred and 
two (JO rus are cv^nsidered to be pure. These vais;.'as of Ponut<onda 
seem Lo have formed into a separate sect of their own in the composite 
vaisya casto CiiOsistir.jr of one thousand gdh'ns^ and were called 
Na^'ara" or Palt ina."vamins. The collective name of this community, 
as j^iven in iuse^nptions, is N(ik(ir:imn which seems to be a corrupt 
form of X<!(j(>r(t.>tN. A tjraiit made by a member of this community, 
to a temple at Ghantasa a (Kisti<a district) in Saka 1142 (1220 A. D.) 
was iilaced under the care of Na'arntmu 102, that is, vaisyas of the .102 
This record proves the exi>tence of the vaitsya community of 
one hundred and t wo (jO'ras^ as eirly as the thirteenth century. 


The f')]lovviny: {,dtras of tdie 
from in>cripli(m.'. of this pr-rio' 
names of scjine mere (jd ros Ironi 
periods: 

Varidala (jo'r/j 
Puccakola ra 
I Ye^rasetti gZtra 

Bodarakiila gd'Vii 
Venukula (jr)ira 
VGvdrisiila (^d'ro 

p. is worth noting licre I 
different (jd'rn name from the 
family. 


vaisya caste wore taken exclusively 
1- Jt is possil)le however to p'ather 
ihe r€C( rds ol 11 e previous and later 

Al^panant^akula gf)tr(i 
(yenusett! gt)lra 
Silakula gd^ra 

Sonaseila (jd^ni “ ' ^ 

Jhinag^sila giifra 
Ma ii(mai?)trSya 

lat Kaundinya an altogether 

above, was the qd'ra of the Avacd 


Tt is well known that the kdinifis have separate co^letermsof their 
own. They converse with one another ii» code language about prices 
of different commodities, so that they might not be understood by 
members of other communities, if they are present on the spot. Tt is, 
however, intero.^^ting to find in- the Telugu work Navayiathacontra of 


4o. Fn. Golh. No. 851 of 19i7; F.p. R-p. Gr 191S. parn 84. pp. lTl-7.5. ChaigaBala 
Kf*» nns to haw riO' U a faniouB tra linq Ci’ntro in the elovonth and twelfth ronturlcH. 
Tho Ujmplo of JaUdhIs'varamahadeva of that placo contains many inhcriptions 
registering gifts of vais'yas, some of whom ixilonged to Nahela and ^liddiknla 
qotras. 
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Gauruna, a passageof a few lines in hvjnati-hdsa (in the 
language of tlje kdniaUs). i'ho meaning of this passage is not yet 
known. We do not know if iliis above passage interiiiingled with 
Telugu words, is ma<io up of the code terms of the kdmatis, or if it 
represents altogether a scpdrarr* language of the kornatis, now probably 
extinct. 

^Udras: 

1 ho ‘-Qdras repre^'cnring tlie i^roat nia<s of [)eople formed into 
several endogarmms grouj)-, or communities, cailtsl /(//fx, I'un^is, kulas^ 
or ,s(i/Nilf^(Is. Including (hose cornmunifies the Hindu society is traditio¬ 
nally said to conij)rise a)fog(Uhor eigliteon ;u/f.s. Several lists of names 
of those are lurnishfMl by Sanskrit literature. They do not however 
agree with one another complcioly. Xovortheless, the traditional 
number is the same eighteen, d’wo important factors seem to have 
chiefly operated ;n giving rise to these divisions in the fourth caste* 
namely, occupation and trade, and geographical divisions. The 
corporate activity in th(3 hclds <;f trade and occupation manifested itself 
in the forrnatioti of some communities, endogamous in nature, hhe 
ancient divisio/is of tlie country were responsible for some communal 
divisions among tho fourth ca^to, like Panta, Kamma, Ttdaga, and 
Velaina. 


borne of the members of the fourth caste distinguished them^eUes 
by their bravery and skill in the art of warfare, and became reputed 
generals and oflicers of State, Kafaya Verna was one of the great generals 

(Jjr*O'ac»0 " 
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and statesmen of the age. Mfinbers of the RevanQri, KopininCilla, 
Paisala and other families distinguished themselves as great 
generals and able iiayakas ai.d obtained from their over-lords 
parasol, umbrella, palanquin and other royal honours and privileges- 
The KoppunUlla eh efs had tiie title ‘Gajaravu’, a title similar to that 
of ‘As'varaviP of a later day. Almost ail the States that had come into 
existence during this ])eriod were set up by members of the fourth caste- 
They bore the brunt of the struggle in the war of independence in this 
period, and held the reins of government after its re-establishment. 
Members of the (xurijida family of the fourth caste established their 
authority over the province of Sabbinadu on the southern bank of the 
Godavari in the Hyderabad blate with thoir capital at Hamagiri 
and ruled the principality, probably as vassals of the rulers of Warahgal. 
Members of the ^lahgipttdi family set up, as wo already know, their 
power at Kojrukonda on the eastern bank of the Godavari in the East 
Godavari district. Kotiain of the Koppula cliiefs was another princi¬ 
pality of the members of the fourth caste. Tiiero is no need here to 
mention the kingdoms of the MusunUri chiefs, the Paata Reddis and 
the Padrna Velanias of the R^cejfla- w'ho were tlie chief actors on 

the political stage. 

The main occupations of the s Cldras w ere agricnltural labour and 
military service. It was in fact this fourth caste that supplied the great 
bulk of infantry to the rulers of the country. Some of the sects of the s Udra 
caste like OnUirlu (Vantarlu) exclusively took to military 
service. Similarly, a great majority of the fourth caste wu^re employed 
in agriculture and its allied works. Some soet.s like Balafijas'" (corrupt- 
tion-Balija) followed both trade and military service. Some others were 
engaged in handicrafts. 

This period witnes.sed a change of attitude in the enforcement of 
the civil law, particularly with regard to the b'Cldras. I be injunctions 
of the Diiariija Sastra.s relating to the fourth caste were not .strictly 
adhered to, as in days of vore, .\s a matter of fact, with the rjs «3 of the 
eudra communities to power, some amount of latitude was allowed to 
them in respect of certain civil laws and liberties. Some of the rules of 
conduct, and precepts of the S'astras concerning the s'adra caste were 
either overlooked or disregarded ; for instance, in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries of the Christian era, the right to make a gift of 
land either to the temple or to the brahman, was according to the 
Sastras, vested only in the ruling king, and not in either the 
commander'in-chief or even in the prime minister. Now, in the days 

tS. About Ontarlii, eec, pt . 1, Chapt>-r XV. 'Military Orgiiiiinaiion And War’, 

iy. About l>alan]ab. ‘■cr, pt. li ChapU r VI on ‘Industry And I’rade’, 
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of s'Ddra political ascenrlancy, any one and everyone who wanted to 
make such a gill, did lvoh without the formal sanction of the king. 
Similarly, in (.Iden times, the study of Sanskrit literature hy the sTldras 
was unkfiown, Tlie ASnirh'M, in accordance with the rules of division of 
labour framed by them, did not allow this privilege to them. In this 
period the sa Iras not only studied Sanskrit tw.uikas and k^vyaa, 
written hy ancient p( cts, but also wrote new dramas, works on 
rhetoric and music, and conimcnlaries on philos(>phicaI works. This 
vva.s Indeed a great change. Tliese facts attest to the changing spirit of 
the times. The sTidra nore and more asserted himself and gained 
gradually more rights and privih gt^s. 

AnoMier noloworchy faclor that brought about a marked 
change in the religious outh ok of the common man and con* 
tribulul to shako his absolute faiib in the scriptures was the Muslim 
invasion. The Muslims who destroyed the temples and defaced the 
idoN vvi'ri' not visited with divine wrath, in the way that the Hindus 
had always implicitly believed. 'I'his impaired, to some extent, the 
faith of the people in general, in‘ ihe eflicacy and the magical powers 
of rtdigious rite.s and ceremonies. The conver.sion of some of the Hindus 
into Islam also had the same alYoct. These conversions into Islam 
mitigaU-d the fi ar of sin in the ordinary man. As a result of those 
factors, the moral i^ack*bonc of the society became weakened, and th.e 
ethical structure, on which the Hindu society was primarily ba‘<fdf 
suffcrid H heavy Mow, The gradual decrease in fear of sin in the 
common man is cloarly liorne out hy the comparative change in tone in 
imprecations, and hy the iticrea-e in number and variety of such 
versos at tho (muI of donative records, both litliic and copper-plate, 
of the early mediicval and later ine<lia'val periods. Witli the sfiodding 
of this fear, there liad come a change in the mental attitude of the 
sHdra. 


Another import a nt factor that made the c<n»uiH:)n people realise 
their power and sti\mgth, and infused in tluon '^elf confidence, is 
the glorious victory tliey won in the war of independence, without the 
leadership and guiiiance of the princes of the ancient Solar and Lunar 
royal families. Virtually, all tiiose lifted up mentally the ordinary man 
from his stupor and brought about a change in the society. 

ConriestruH: 

Any account of the Hindu .society of the media?val period is 
not complete without the mention of vesyus or the courie.san class. 
They were the custodians of art, st)eciHlly of music and dance. They 
learnt those arts from br&hman teacliers, and aC(|uired high proficiency 
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in them. By thoir accomplishments and skill in the fine arts they 
attracted wealihy peojjle their h()U>es and ma<le tiuir living. Though 
they were members of the sildra caste, they were honoured alike by 
the learned and the aristocracy. The houses of well-to-do courtesans woie 
equipped with higli-class artistic furniture, it was not deemi'd dishonor- 
fi!)]e to have iii those days a courtesan as one's mistress, besides one's 
lawful wife. Wealthy courtesans who were the mistrcssevS of great 
nobles and king^. exercised much influence in society, and ])robably 
in the administration of the country also, and were held in high 
esteem. 

C(i77(fdla3 : 

Besides the traditional four castes there was another cast© 
that of the candalas, the lowest one, formed in course of centuries as 
an appendage to the four castes in the Hindu society. Even the very 
touch and sight of a candala was considered to pollute a member of 
a higher caste As such, they were called ' ay\a 7 'anivdru.\ un¬ 

touchables A candala was prohibited from coming near and witness¬ 
ing religious ceremonies performed in the house of (igravaniuH and in 
teiuplea. It 'was however considered to be a pious and moritorious act 
to provide him with food. Though he was kept out of the pale of the 
Hindu society, he was indispensable for its economic weU-being, and 
was the main stay of the agrarian labour. They had their habitations at 
a ‘distance from the village. They worshipped goddess Ekavira and 
sang her praises and stories to th.^ accompaniment of dance. They 
adored also village goddesses like Mahuramma. 

Mv.^sabihins : 

It is likely that there were small Moorish settlements in 
well-known seaports like M^tupalli, even before the Muslim invasions 
of the Deccan. The Arabs and the Moors engaged in coastal traffic 
and horse-trade, were visiting the Andlira country long before 
the thirteenth century. There was intercourse between the Muslim 
States in Northern India and the Hindu kingdoms to the south of 
the Tapati, ever since * Ala-nd-Din Khulji^s first invasion of tb® 
Andhra country. 

sSj;ab;Spgoa Kslf.” 

—Rk. Cr., I, V. 95. 

61 . cJir'crDc dtfc'doiij 

•T .3 A 

-Ibid, n. V. 77. 
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The Bahmani Siilt.lns, the Mussalman kings of the Deccan, 
extended thi‘ir klnudotn aiid power with tlie aid of religion and 
religious divines. Tliey fotiud at fiP'-t that tlie Hindu kings of 
the Deconn wero and more pnwerfii) than themselves. They 

could not overcome th^ m!)y mere ctrength r)f arms.'1'hoy were awe re that 
the common Muslim s(ddier cared only for his wag^sand plunder,and was 
not. int*Tested in the schemes of coiupK-st of iiindu ki'^gdoms, and terri¬ 
torial aggrandisement. H^mce, they knew that stone ^hing was wanted 
to fire the imagination of tlie soldier and imjdantin Idm a firm faith in the 
Cause. This is true not. only in the case of the Muslims hut also of 
the Hindus. Here religion came in handy for acnieving the ruler’s 
ambitions. The Sultans proclaimed religiou.s wars against the Hindus 
and infused religions fanatitusm into the minds of their co-religionists. 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad vvrite.s, “Applying all his energies to the 
conquest of territory and reviving of the customs of religious warfare 
(jehad), he (Muhmad Shah I Baiunani) iti the spring time of his 
reign, and in the beginning of his grandeur, collected a well-equipped 
army an<l started for Bilampattain” (Veluriiputtam). 

During one of the campaigns of Muhammad Shah I against 
Vijayanagar, according to Ferishta, “commanded (on behalf 

of the king of V^ijayanagar) the brahmans to deliver everyday, to the 
troops, discourses on the merit of slaughtering the Mahomedans, in 
oriior to excite tile zeal of his so'diers. Ho encouraged the brahmans 
also to rouse their indignation, and confirm their hatred of the enemy 
by representing them as the destroyers of temples, and of tlie images 
of their gods, and also as the slaughterers of cows'*’.’’ It is said that 
ten thousand brahmans were slain by Muhammad Shah I in a single 
campaignIn fact, the Muslim kings had recourse to these religious 
wars against the Hindus ever since the inception of their power in the 
Deccan. According to the t/zz/ttV,‘Ala-ud-Din was advised 

by Shaikh Muhammad ?ir[ij vTunaidi to collect an army and wage a 
religious war (jrJtad) till ho brought the country of the unbelievers into 
the pale of Islam". It is evident from this that it was only by 
waging i\ religious war jeha f) that tiif IMiumanT Sultans succeeded in 
firmly establishing their ])ower in the Deccan and extending their 
kingdom. Almost all the Buhmani Sultans of Gulharga declared 
religious wars against tlie Hindus.’ 

53- Tnbnqat-i-Akbari. ITT. p. IS. 

63. Ferishta, Vol. II. p. 3H. 

54. Ibia, p. 3)7. 

^6. TdbdQCit-i'Akbari, m. Ill, \\ 
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Successive waves of Muslim invasions tenrlod to the growti\ of 
Muslim colonies ill all liie important political centres and provincial 
capitals. During their first occupation of the Telujiu country, the 
Muslims wielded great political intluonce as the members of the 
ruling caste. 

The repressive policy, which the Muslim rulers unwisely adopted 
after the subjugation of the Andhra (Country, fostered discof)tent and 
resulted in rebellion. Later on, after the loss of Telihgarni, the Muslim 
rulers realised the necessity of ch.anging their policy, and tri^-d to he 

on friendly terms with the Hindus. In spite of .some withdrawals, 

most of the Muslims became permanent settlers in the country. 
Consequently, after the re-pstablishment of Hindu suj^remacy, they cons¬ 
tituted a permanent factor in the population, and hocatue the subjects 
of the Hindu rulers. They lived side by side with the Hindus and both 
the communities learnt to tolerate and understand each other. With 
the progress of time, each community reacted on the other in diverse 
ways, and both the Hindus and the Muslims were affected by each 
other's social traits, customs and beliefs. 

During the Muslim occupation of the country there wore 

conversions of the Hindus to the Islamic faith, though on a small scale. 

Many Hindu prisoners of war were ccuiverted to the Muslim faith, and 
history records that Harihara I» the founder of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty, and his brothers wore converts, orginally Hindu 
captives of war who purchased their liberty by embracing Islam. By 
their loyalty and faithfulness the Hindu converts won the favour 
of their lords and occupied high places in the State under Miislim rule. 
Shams-i“Siraj * Afif gives, in his Tnrikh~i-FT^u: SliaJit , a short account 
of a native of Telihgana by name ‘Kattu’ (or ‘Kannu’), an ofTicer of 
the last Kakatiya monarch Prataparudra, who was taken captive by 
the emperor, Mulmrnad bin Tughlacp in hi^ invasiofi of Warangal. Ho 
earned his liberty by embracing TsLim and was called Malik Maqhnl 
after his conversion. He gained the favour of the emperor and eventu¬ 
ally rose to the positioFi of the Deputy Wazirof Delhi.^'^ Many classes of 
Mu.slims from North India and from the neighbouring countries in the 
West, came in .search of service in the civil and military administration 
and AS traders. Religious divines and fakirs also came and settled 
in the Andhra country. Mosques were erected in important towns 
like Warangal and Rajamahendravararn. Mention is made of 'Turkala 
maaidu (mosque of the Muslims) in the Telugu drama, Kri^abJiirdmam* 
written by Vallabhamatya. The Mosque at Rajamahendravararn 
was built in 1324 A. D. After the occupation of the coastal country 

.oG. E. D.. Vol HI, pp. 307-368. 

36 
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the Muslim rulers converged inan,r Hindu temples into mosques. 
In course of time, the Muslims settled in the Andhm country, joined 
the army of the Hindu rulers and held also small appointments in the 
State. 


After the re-coTUpiest of some of the provinces of the Andhra 
country hy the BahmanI Sultan, FirOz Sh<lh» the Muslim governors 
who were deputed to rule over them, were considerate rtixl sympathetic 
to the Hindus. Some inscriptions ' at Vedadri (in the Nandigama 
taluk, Kistna district) show that some Muslim governors “established 
feeding houses and water-houses ff)r the benefit of the puhli(\ dug many 
tanks, and performed many marriages hy benefaction”. Though it is 
not explicitly stated in these records, the people for wliose advantage 
these benefactions were made, were in all probability Mussalmans. 

.The affect of the mutual contact between the Hindus and the 
Mussalnians was i)erceptible in the sphere of culture to some extent. The 
new type of Muslim dance ( Pavohtka-nartana) attracted the Hindus so 
much that experts in Natya Sastru, like Poda Koniati V^ema, introduced 
it into their treatises on dance in the name of Mnttulli-nartatia and wrote 
lak^ana to it Belief in Astrology and Palmistry among the Mussal- 
mans was great, and to some extent the former was rc.spoiisible for the 
failuxe of the first invasion of Muhammad bin Tughlaq against 
Warahgal. H i.s likely that there were some admirers of Hindu Vedanta 
among the Muslims; Sufism is believed to ha much influenced by 
Vedanta, and its counterpart in Islam. 


Ep. Coll. and d07 of 1\UU 

Vi U>, Ohftpujr Til, {Pt. Ill on uaaioe And Awaoseiuents. 
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APPENDIX. 


Sitrtinini'f! and (joti'iis of some brahman donees known from 
some of the records of this period. 


Snrnafne 

Odtra 

Stir name 

Gotra 

Akuiuiri 

Kauiiika 

JonnalagadcJa 

Kaundinya 

Akiinuri 

Bharad vajd 

Jallipalii 

Sandilya 

Ampada 

Harita 

JallipalH 

VabiSLlia 

Anumakond i 

Harita 

Kalangara 

Kaundinya 

A.rtaiiguri 

Bliaradvaja 

Kaljara 

Kaundinya 

At n k u ri 

flarita 

Kaluvakka 

Harita 

B.ilajydsya 

Kauinjiny a 

Kancarepalli 

Kaupdinya 

Heldevi 

Katiyapa 

Kandala 

Vadhtila 

Boddapalli 

llarit A 

Kandugula 

S rivatsa 

Boggara 

Kh un linya 

KandukOri 

Harita 

Bdiiagi id 

Kaniujinya 

Ka ppagantu 

Kasya|)a 

Bondalapat 1 

Suhga-dharadvaja Karja 

Atreya 

Bonta 

Kauiulinya 

K()lalapalli 

Kasyapa 

Cadapalli 

Kaundinya 

Kollari 

Bharadvaja 

C.’ainiii|)i 

ilarita 

Kondii ri 

Bharadvaja 

Can (kiln ri 

Kaundinya 

Kondati 

Atrpya 

('ernakilra 

Bharadva j.i 

KOrumbaili 

Bharadvaja 

Cenjerla 

Bharadvaja 

Koriuiiganti 

S'iindilya 

Cexu vn 

Kasyapa 

Kovnri 

Kaundinya 

Cili{)eddi 

S rlvatsa 

K ramadhaii 

BharadvAja 

Ciu 

Hiirita 

KrnttUri 

Harita 

Cukkaboi^ 

S ri vatsa 

Madduri 

S rivatsa 

Dasula 

Kauu.ji nya 

MalUjla 

Kfisyapa 

Ddvarapu 

Bharnd Vclja 

Malravu 

Kaunclinya 

Dlnrarla 

Bharadvaja 

Manapuri 

Atreya 

Dun ligada 

Kasyapa 

Mandapaka 

Pa rasa ra 

Dvadas i 

Harita 

Manila v^lli 

Kasyapa 

ElukuKU 

Harita 

Mand>ingu»*i 

Bharadvaja 

Gaddapalli 

Bharadvaja 

Maratiirita 

Harita 

Ganna vara 

Parasara 

Mare 

Bharad vSja 

Golapalli 

S rivatsa 

Mirtipaii 

San (jilya 

Oudaparti 

Kjsyapa 

M udiy a 

Kaundinya 

Gudivada 

Kaiisika 

Manjapi 

Kannjiny a 

Gunturi 

Kapi 

Narluri 

V ad hula 

Ihguvu 

Saiinaka 

Narlnvada 

S'rivatsa 
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MOMS 

Surrtftmp 

(rot in 

Sm non Lf*, 

fJotra 

Nontaki 

Kaupdiiiya 

SHrasvati 

Kaundiriya 

Pa mala pat i 

Kaursika 

ba«lhu 

Marita 

Panjjalu 

Kaundti.ya 

Sihgari nu 

Ka>yapa 

Podapuni 

f-larit u. 

Sjii^arenii 

Manta 

Ped apuni 

Blhtrad vaja 

Srikonda 

Ma rita 

Pence! ] 

Bljiiradvaja 

Sri kern la 

Kan va 


Manta 

Sul>rn viti 

Bharadvaja 

Pey yala 

KanriJifiy a 

Siindila 

Bluiradvaja 

Poiniii^^oli 

At re> a 

Talletcita 

Kanndinya 

POraiiki 

Kami liny a 

Tangellap;vili 

S.tndilya 

ri 

Sarulilya 

'Ikdlira 

Idiaradvaja 

Polri 

Sandilya 

L'ndrukondala 

Maiitama 

Preke.i 

At.r ya 

Vaddaiigiiniala 

Bharadvaja 

Puliiijaka 

Kas'v a|ja 

YallUn 

Hharadv aja 

Hjijanaiiipau 

S nvatsa 

Valluri 

Kaundiiiya 

Rajukorida 

Yaska 

V^iruiiasi 

Salahkayana 

Kajukonda 

Kosyapa 

VaiU 

Sandilya 

Kali 

Kaundiiiya 

Veliun palli 

Vadhula 

Raihpalli 

Bluradvaja 

Yalavani 

Kausika 

HHrni)alli 

S rivatsa 

Ye^iiva 

Maima-Bhargava 
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DKESS AND ORNAMENTS. 

We know very jiitle of the fashions and modes, sartorial or 
otherwise, of the people in the p>eriofl under review. The few references 
to dress and ornaments in the accounts of foreign travellers are more 
in the nature of generali>citions, not giving any (ietaiD and particulars- 
However, this information supplemented by literary references, gives 
us a general idea of the costumes and jewels which were commonly in 
use in this period. 

Nicoio de Conti, the V'enetian traveller, gives the follownng 
information about dr‘\ss and ornaments of the Indians in general. 

*‘The style of dress is different in different regions. Wool is 
very little used. Tliere is great abundance of flax arid silk, and of 
these they make their garments. Almost all, boUi nien and women, 
wear a linen cloth bound round the body, so as to cover the front of 
the per.son, and descending as low as the kiiecs, an<l over this garment 
of linen or silk, which, with the men descends to just below the knees, 
and with the women to the ankles. They cannot wear more clothing 
on account of the great heat, and for the same reason they only wear 
sandals with pnrpule and golden ties, as we see in anci(3fit statues. 
In some places the women have shoes made of thin leather, ornamented 
with gold and silk. By way of ornament liiey wear rings ol gold on 
their arms and (ui their hands; also around their necks and legs, of 
the weight of three pounds, and studded with gems .” ‘ 

The scanty dress of the Indians did not fail to attract the atten¬ 
tion of foreigners. A still earlier traveller of tlie thirteenth century, 
named Friar John of Montecervino, observes thus : “ Indian men wear 

a cloth round the loins, and the hoys and girls up to eight years of age 
wear nothing whatever, hut go naked as they came from tbeir mother’s 
womb.^ ” 


DRESS 

Dqraii and idtdriijani formed the general dress of elderly men. 
There were many varieties in the silk and cotton donutts and tiUdniftn/is 

.1. Major, Conti. ])rt'.'eb 
Tiyrciijn ^\oli( es, p. IsV 
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having different cfdonrs and a variety of extiui^ite borders. Telugu 
works ul’ this pt rio<l eniirnera^<• a nnmber of sucii sijk and cotton clothes 
whi<di were available in this peri(*d. ’ Even in silk there were many 
varieties like dusTtri pat{u, chmi pttu and so on. 

(saree) and /a/Vc^/ (bodice) was the ordinary dress worn by 
women. 'J’here w'ere many varieties in sarces and tlie cloth vised for 
raifcds also. Va(Htmarin 'c(i/ and hdihjtirii-put nlii rnikn were two varieties 
worn by Bondilis and rich people. Women stitclied their bodices 
tbeniHelves at liome. 'Fhere wer.’, however, tailor.s also 

to stitcl) them for low class women. 

Colonrrnl cloth, either dycsl or printed, found favour with the 
people of those limes. 'I’ho colours that very fashionable and 

popular in thost^ times among tho aristocratic and high class people 
were scarlet, pink, rose, saffron and rod, all different shades and 
varieties of the same red colour. Nirl:(ii;t, rHijau, ('endiraknvi dovutis 
an<l CiVds wore liked immensely tioth by men amJ women, (Moths dyed 
in deep red and blue also, are mentioned in contemporary literature. 
Striped sarees, those with throe borders, and those with printed borders 
of swans, scpiirrtds, parrots, lions, elephants, horses, and peacock-tails \ 
ajipoar to have liecn c.ommon Sarees of goldtm border pfl.srdf-' amz/n, 
ciras were worn by rich people. 

T.eaiiied men and poets wore a kind of cap.calUd l:i(Ua\ on bead 
and tied long cUdh round it. Poet SV in at ha inforins us that he 

1\(!H. II) oil lu<liist,ry An.l Trnflu. 'rht>T< ln'::u work S'l'nfi isanaduntrivd^ 

^ ika iieaitions not tlmii forty-two vari( ti*'h ot liliiii), printpil, and d\>Ml 

with di!T<Trtit i)ord ^rs and colours, and si> hovIs of silk clotlir;, 

JOv-'Av vr» zx^ch .-< ' Mni. 1. p 1-Ji 

h. A foct of pt'opli’ who claim to \h- k^lriyaH. 

6. 'Idle I riiigu jxv'l Vullahh.uu.ij va given a fine d«*Hcriplir.n (;t \ ..f r'irtin\tdy, u reilor. 

it) hi8 work, l\ ndiikhira'inavi.. 

7. ^>ni.dv,, I, iii. ISS; Hr, Vi., Y. v. 38; fhi. cr. 1. pp. ‘TJ i^nd Id;-’. 

s. It. lUHV b” iviintod oat h re thnf.it had Ixxm an ancient cuFtom in ftidta for a gchoUr 
or a loarnr^l to wiiar a kind of cap. ( ormtienting on the portrait of Dingna- 

g.ic.iryM, the Htiddlii.''! loE;i< ian, which he puhlit^he.l m his work, tJie HttUofy of 
fudion I.<hjv\ th'- lure Sri Satis Candra Vi(iy.«bhu>;ni wrib"; tP.us : 

“A peonliarily of the lik»M»cs» it) Us cap. In the **arlv BuMhiBi (^hnrc.h monks wcr»' 

not allowed to w»>ar aiiv hcad-dr»-ss . With the inlrotluctJon of the Alahayiiiia in 

the first century A.lV, by Kanisk-i. a gr.*at change was ejected in the dr^HS of monks 
and ( «!'.> of Various sh.'i|V‘K were inv«.‘nu’d. Th.i hai worn here (bv DihgnaKucarva) 
is called /’a«<'A<)ts/o/<7*(/nnir or 'Pu»n/iMki rcu cup” with a pointed peak and long, 
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wore kitlla, kN:o and inahdkurpdsain^ v^\\ev\ he went to the court of the 
Vijayaoagar ruler, l^riuidha Hevarayu. This may well he taken as a 
courtier’s dress ct* those times. ^fnhdkTirpiixani, lon<; coat, is otherwise 
called ni(Jiucnita i/i Tehigii Short coat was called (ir>tca{Ui. It is likely 
that the kurpasn {kurpd'iom)^ whether long or short, was embroidered with 
silver and gold. Jt is needless to say that plain coats also have been in 
nso. This form of dress worn by oonrtiers and nobles was in vogue in 
the early years of t’ne sixteenth century also. Duarte Barbosa who 
visited South India in the first quarter of Urn sixteenth century, 
furnishes the following description about the dress of the people. 

“The men are of good height with ‘physnomies’ like our own ; 
the women go very trimly clad ; t^.oir men wear certain clothes as a 
girdle below, wound very tightly in many folds, and short white 
shirts of cotton silk or coarse brocade, which are gathered between 
the thighs but open in the front: on their heads they carry small 
tiirlians, and some wear .^ilk or bnx'ade caps, tliey wear their rough 
shoes on their feet (without stockings). They wear also other large 
garments thrown over their shoulders like capes, and are accompauied 
by pages walking behind them with their swords in their hands. 

Mahakurppm and kullii mentioned hy poet S’rinatha are, no doubt, 
identical with white shirts of cotton or silk, and silk or brocade caps 
respectively, described by Barbosa. The dress of the iieoplo in general 
in South India was almost the same during this period, whether they 
were the natives of ‘the kingdom of Narsihga’ proper, or of the kingdom 
of Kondavlclu. This is attested to by the foreign traveller, Varthema 
who came to South India in the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
was at Vijayaiiagar in 1504 A.D. He thus writes about the dress of 
the people there : “Their dress is this ; the men of condition wear a 
short shirt, and on their head a cloth of gold and silk in the Moorish 
fashion, but nothing on the feet. The common people go quite naked, 
with the exception of a piece of cloth about their middle”. He observed 

lappets. rh(j lappets of th«>. cap wore len«Uieijetl in propr>rlion to the rank of the 

wearer.” 

" It is not known when th*’ " Pandita s cap^' wan first introdneod. If, is snid to 
nave fieon taken to Tika in 749 A. D., by s'anta Knksita.p. 271. 

It seems likely that the custom of wearing caps by men of letters was roming 
without a break from the Buddhist period. It is probable that thu shape of the cap 
might have changed a little in course of centurioB. 

■8ex.£)ff“.-—Ct. Mm., I. 

on on 

10. Barbosa. I. p. 205. 
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that the laws, mannor of livir)</, drct-s, and cuj^tonis of the people of 
Pulicttt (in Mu’b.ir) the wanio at (valient * 

'There were ron;:Ch as well as very tine cloth which was all 
band-sj)ijn atui harui-woven. Kin^^ and nohle< put on fine muslins, 
which, wh(*n wnrti, hioked like the covering? of the dew. Tliere were 
some costly white rnusiir) rMro/;,'? resenihlinf^ iln* foam of the flowing 
n)oonlight, and whiu* ‘-arees of the likeness of the flf)od of milk,'* 
Kuruvas and other low chiss peo[)le used to rover their bodies with 
rugs woven of the wor^i of the sheep. 1’hese ruj;s were not gnerally 
articles of dress. 'Tlu?y were greatly used for covering the body in the 
winter season. 

The general form of the head-dress of men was turban. Turbans 
were tied by people if) dilTerent fashions in and out of court. The wear¬ 
ing of a turban setnus to have boon essential for courtiers and nobles. 
'Tne juggler’s turi){in was different from that of others. H© used to 
tie it a little to a side witli a tire, leaving the ends of the garment 
hanging on the back like a tassel. Some of the servants of Stats and 
wrestlers also tied their turbans in a similar fashion Raca lenkas 
(servants of king.s) covered their bodies with shawls or blankets**. 

11. Varthfma, .Ton^s, p. 10.5. With r»‘i^ard to (valient, Ibid p. 143. 

12. '4:«?5o?X 

Sk'»o-u)a *6 6 «a.’ ■;6uo\-a^c 

—Nv, cr., p, &3. 

' ~Vb. Rm.. 1. V. 36. 

dttpssa 3Sii?f>g ;;be>;ivc 
'.S-vt) tsr;^3 \ztJi 

m K' 

—Ct. Mm., I, p. 184. 

*♦5 ’r.5;S?i^'c Tr*J) S 4Sd^3 '' 

Vk. cr , IV, V. IbO. 

13. ^ ^e)6c-w 

c Z>r%Bc ... 

—Sin. Dv., IT, XI, V. 133 

Ool'o?-X) Mt'54x'-7r»c 
d«>a»^eV^C 

-Ibid. VTI. V. 15. 

14. 


- ll-id, VIJ, Pr. 80. 
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Contemporary Telugu literature furnishes descriptions of the 
costumes of brahmans, shepherds, wrestlers, jugglers, pilgrims etc. 
The briihman's and the labourer's dress was generally very 
simple. The former used to wear a d^rafi and an uiinrtijam, 
an under garment and an upper garment respectively; while the latter 
had a loin cloth or kmiplnam, a small piece of cloth worn 
over the privities, and a turban on the head. Shepherds put on 
pilipacjalu, turbans adorned with peacock's tails or feathers of a 
thrush, a waist garment with a girdle cord of cotton or wool tied over 
it, and covered their head and body with a rug (gohgadi) hanging over 
their l)acksEven in the statues representing shepherds in temples 
of the early and late Vijayanagar periods, we can recognise this rug 
which was characteristic of the shepherd's attire. They had also in 
their hands a long and stout bamboo staff, easily distinguishable from 
others. The wresstler’s dress consisted of a cloth tied firmly over 
the loins, a girdle cord wound round it tightly, and a tasseled 
turban wound round over the head, combining the knot of hair as to 
form a tyre. A juggler wore an anklet on his left leg, and amulets 
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of tiger’s claws, and a turban with a tyre. He had a sword and a 
shield with the figure of Hanumanta drawn over it in his hand. ” 

Both the Telugn poets, Ganrana and Palkuriki SomanEtha, 
provide us with beautiful descriptions of pilgrims visiting holy places. 
Besides the ddrnfi or nether-garment and the ntfariyam or upper garment 
they wore kiippasrimni/f or short coats, umbrellas and sandals. 
The other equipment of a pilgrim consisted in a wallet (karafrt/i), 
staff, and a yoke with slings attached to each end for carrying burden 
upon the shoulders. Going to KahcT, one of the nine holy 
places for a pious and religious Hindu to visit, was believed to he a 
sacred act giving merit. Since a visit to Kfisi (Varanasi) was attended 
with risk and danger to life, sfime of the Fiindus of those days con¬ 
tented themselves by visiting only KancT, for, in those days when 
there wore no good roads, conveyances and efficient central police 
organisation, a journey to it was comparatively less difficult and 
dangerous than to Ka.si, though it entailed much trial and suffering. 
The pilgrim visiting Kane! used to fetch home a pilgrim’s yoke called 
Kanri kmxKfi \ai\en with, besides his personal belongings, many things 
purchased at that holy place. SOmanritha describes very elaborately 
the pilgrim caravan visiting the holy Srisailam in his Pinplitarfidhya- 
caritrnm. Ho gives in this connection a detailed flescripfcion of the 

17. Tho following vorso » Rood description of a tnaRi( ian or iuRRlcr of the 

tinicB under review. 
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gait, dress, and equipage of the different sections of the caravan of 
both the sexes. " 

Growing long hair was a fashion and an age-long custom among 
men and women mi the Hindu society. Tliey took special care in 
dressing and arranging it in different beautiful fashions. A study of 
the hair-dress of men and women in both the Amaravati and the 
Nagarjunakoiicla sculptures shows tliat there were many varieties in 
looping, fastening and tying the hair. Different modes of arranging 
the hair were in vogue in the country from the early centuries till the 
middle ages. The truth of this statement is borne out by sculptural 
representations of men and women, especially of heroes and dancing 
women, foundin temples belonging to the early andlate mediaeval period, 
at many of the holy places in the Andhra country. Men had their hair 
arranged in different kinds of knots, tight and loose, and in different 
loops. This kind of knot was called kruntniadi. Some had these knots 
either on the crown of the liead, or a little to its right or left above the 
ears. Some twisted their tresses and gathered them in a lump, or tied 
them in a conical fashion, or in tlie fashion of a semicircular fan or of a 
bun shaped knot. The liead dress of warriors as represented 

in the statues found at Tripiulintakam, Warahgal, and other S'aivite 
holy places, gives us an idea of the different patterns then in vogue, in 
the coastal Andhra country as well as in Telihgaria. Women had their 
tresses eitlier plaited or arranged in loops or twisted in different knots, 
in accor lance with their individual tastes. (a woman’s plaited 

hair hanging on the hack) was one of the favourite patterns popular with 
young women of tho^e times. Both men and women decorated their heads 
profusely with scented flowers, garlands composed of flowers of different 
colours, and costly ornaments. Children, boys and girls, had their hair 
plaited, and arranged in tyres. 

S(iti(l((ls : 

Ik)th iiKMi and women wore comely sandals. lOach and every 
set of foot-wear was greatly beautified with ta.ssels and other 
decorations revealing great workmanship and art. Sandals 
were made of light wood, leather, ivory and metal*'*. Some of 

19. The passage is a very lengthy one. It extends to forty six pages in crown octavo. 

See, Pn. Cr., II, pp. 30C-852. 
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the seLXidaJs (ceppuiu) prcKJuced, while walking, great creaking sound, 
while some were noiseless. MalakdroHn Idr.VM reppulu, the creaking 
shoes of the Malakaa, or Mussalmans, are referred to in the 
Telugu work, Kridabhiramain"', Besides these ti)ere were other patterns 
also producing creaking sound, adorned with tassels of gold, silver and 
other materials ”, Light wooden sandals with excellent finish having 
gold knobs*® with pommelled beads in the fore part were worn 
by the Sudhus, religioup people and others, during religious rites and 
indoor work. There were jingling sandals, made of porcelain glass** 
also worn by rich people. 


Canes ; 


(lenerally no elderly person went out without either a walking 
stick, a stafT or a cane in hand. The stall of a religious person was called 
yanriheltainn. A cane or a staff was gotuirally an ornament to the 
hand, and at times a necessary requisite also, there were canes of 
different j)atterns with gold, silver, or ivorv handles of high 
workmanship, carved out into different shapes of birds and animals, and 
set w'ith precious stones. When inlaid skilfully with appropriate stones 
of different colours, the handles of canes were made to look exactly like 
birds, or animals. Generally, they wore fashioned into faces of lionsi 
malcara^^ and elephants, and profusely (jrnainonted with precious 
stories. There were different varieties of canes in use, canes of 
brilliant hues, toothed canes, notched or dart shaped canes, bamboo canes 
of golden hue, and Mulaka canes*' and so on. 
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Umbrella: 

Chatrus an umbrella is a dire necessity in a tropical climate. 
Umbrellas were in use in this country even from the pre-Christian era, 
as is attested to by the ancient Buddhist works. They refer to patterns 
with maiidalahaddha and salakabaddha frames^*', and prepared with 
matting or leaves. Representations of umbrellas which were in vogue 
in the early Buddhist period in the Andhra country, can he seen in the 
bas-reliefs from Amaravati and Nagarjunikomla, The Western Calukya 
king, Sonios'vara, describes in the section (Jhatirnbh^ga in his 
Abhilasitarthiicintiunani, white-clothed umbrellas, adorned with pearl 
tassels and pendants of sapphires, corals, and with a golden fcalaia at 
the top. Umbrellas with shafts of gold, silver, and ivory set with 
genis^^ and covered with gold and silk cloths, were worked out beautifully. 
Generally, they were of two varieties, one which is always kept open, 
and the other which is made to open and sliiit according to convenience. 
Both these varieties were in use in the times under review. The former, 
made out of palm leaves and niOduga (Biffea frondosa) leaves, seems to 
have been the common variety in ns» in those days. 

Umbrella acquired special importance by its inclusion in th« 
royal paraphernalia. Hence, parasol was a badge of lionour and 
distinction granted only by the ruler of the land. The wearing of 
special varieties of umbrellas was a privilege granted only to a few 
who were in the favour of the king. T'he use of a white silk umbrella, 
the State umbrella as it was called, vvas the exclusive previiege of the 
king and no one was allowed to wear it. Umbrellas covered 
with blue clotli were worn by kings and princes during hunting 
excursions. While umbrellas, umbrellaH decorated with or prepared 
with peacock tails, pearl umbrellas, mnbreilas of honour and 
distinction, white silk umbrellas and foldable umbrellas were some 
of the varieties mentioned in the Panditdradkydairilra.'^^ Marignolli, 

sandals worn by the Malaka people, probaldy Mussolinans. If thib snrmibi* is correct 
Malaka bcitatnii may be taken lo mean a cane nRe<l by the Mubbalnninb in general. It 
is likely that they iii,ed canes, diherenfc in sort from those UHjd by the HiiuJuh. It ii 
also possible to take the t<^rm to mean a Malaka cane imported fioni .Mtilaca and the 
Far East. 

20. (J. Sivaramamurli— .dtnarai'aii Sculptures in the Madras Government Mo.senm, p. 00. 
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a foreign traveller of iho firs, half of the fourteenth century was the 
first among the European travellers who visited India,^ to notice 
unibrelias which are made to open and shut. He says, But as all 
the Indians commonly go naked, they are in the habit of carrying 
a thing like a little tent roof on a cane handle, vshtch they open out at 
will as a protectio/j against sun and rain. This they call chatyr, 
Barbosa also ohserverl the use of umbrella by men in ‘the kingdom of 
Narsinga/ and remarks that, of these umbrellas, some were made 
of finely worked silk'' with many golden tassels, and many 
precious stones and seed pearls. He further observes, “They are so 
made as to open and shut, and may cost tliree or four hundred 
cru.zados^''^ “ 


AHtimo w^-nt nu. t li- r** fiorrriH to have r*om<-info vogtn- other umbrojlas also. In theoarly 
(iiiys of the Hast J ndia Coiiifmny there were in uwj uniljrellaB called rouiidfdls or aruiL- 
(iellsn.nilcnt'ysols. 'I’he latter in of "the Chinefie variety of ]>aper with a bamboo handle, 
carried three or four feet or inoo; above a mau’^ head.’’A good description of the former 
itt given in the follosving lines hy Thomas Howroy in his Oeographical account of 
(onniriei round the Hay of Hengal {t060-Uj7U) (edifed by Ll. (Job Sir Richard Temple 
Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. XII. p. 80 ). 

'*'V\\<]y {Roundelh) iire very light but of exceedingStitTTii.s>. ', bring for tht‘ most part 
miido of Rhino<.erots hide, very decently painted and tiuilded with what ilowers they 
(people) admire. Oti the outside exactly in the midst thereof is hxrcl a Smooth handle 
(made of wood) by which the Roundclliere (Roundell~boy) doth 'arry it, holding it 
up, with onr i),in 1 , a foot or inorealK:>ve his .Mnstcr’s licad dirct ti)ig the Centre thereof 
us oppositi' to llu'. as possible he may’'. 

Probably, this type of iiinbodla of distinction cjiinc iulo use during the rule ot 
iho Kutul) Shu his of ( Tolcoiula. 

The editor furnishes the following inierceting noW in this coimertion. 

rile URO of umljrellafl, especially of round* 11s. forir>el th * subject of .sumptuary 
regulations on the part of the Company for over a century. The allusion in the text 
(I oinmiUtnl that portion) is to a fulmination at >ra8iilip;ilain during StreyTjshani 
^lasb’r’H viRit, ICth .Vug. 1078 (Diary of Streynsham Masit-r, p.* iP " There l;cing 
an ill eustome in the Kaetory of writers hnvein.g roinuhdls carried ov. r their heads 
whi*di is not UNcd or allowed hy tlie Oovcrnmeni of the Towno, hut only to the 
(lovemour and thr*'*' n*‘xt principal! ofVicers and to two or three <unincnt merchants 
of aneleiit Bunding and by the Dutch only thoir Chief. Svon*].^rnd Third.who are 
of thoir Counecll, and at Fort St. Doorge is allowed only to the Counceil and 
(Jhaplaine, It is therefon' ordered that noo person'in'this Factorvshall have a rouiidoll 
carried over them but such are •>f Counecll and the ( haplaine.’’ 

Fven in the days of the Fist India Company such privileges and honours were 
so zealouHly guarded by its servants also, just as among the Hindus. 


ilM. Bar'nofta. I, p. liOT. 
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ORNAMENTS 

Jeweller’s art was in a flourishing condition. The references 
to ornaments, in contemporary literature and inscriptions of the 
period suggest that tliere was a great variety of ornaments in the time 
of the Reddi kings than in the previous periods. The high class 
people had a taste for fine, and beautiful things, and went in for 
articles of fine workmanship. The low class p(?ople emulated their 
example, and bought things of beauty in different and cheap varieties. 
Thus, from the lowest to the highest, and from the poor to the rich, 
all cultivated an aesthetic taste for beautiful ornaments of some kind 
or other, and to enhance the charm of their person by wearing 
them. Foreign travellers who visited the country did not fail 

to notice the love of the inhabitants of the country for ornaments. 
Abdur Razak, who visited Vijayanagar during the reign of 
king Praudha D^varaya says : “All tiie inhabitants of this 

country, both those of the exalted rank and of an inferior class, down 
to the artisans of the bazaar, wear pearls, or rings adorned with 
precious stones, in their ears, on their necks, on their arms, on the 
upper part of the hand, and on the fingers. The Western Cjilukya 
monarch, Bhulokamalla Somesvara of the twelfth century A.D., gives 
a detailed description of different kinds of ornamei\ts, worn by people 
of bis times in his work Abhila^itarhacininmaiii in the third chapter 
called Upahhdgnvumati in the section of bhuxjihhdgayi\\Q luxury of orna¬ 
ments. Almost all the ornaments described in this work were in use 
in the period under review. 

There were ornaments worn on the head, ears, nose, neck, hands, 
chest, waist, feet and fingers. Most of the ornaments were the 
same for both the sexes. Only a few were exclusively worn by women. 
Ornaments worn by women attracted the attention of Nicolo 
de Donti. He observes, “By way of ornament they wear rings of gold 
on their arm and on their hands; also around their necks and legs, 
of the weight of three pounds, and studded with gems®’.” As time 
rolled on, the number and variety of women’s ornaments increased to 
such an extent that it became the fashion among the rich and the 
wealthy to have seven sets of ornaments, ear-marked for wearing on 
each of the seven days of the week. 

It may be supposed that fashions also changed in respect of 
ornaments. Merchants and nobles were generally instrumental in 
introducing into the country new varieties of jewellery which 

30. Major, Abdur Razak. p. 26. 

31. Ibid. Conti, p. 23- 
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were in vopjne ir^ olixt* countries and kingdoms. Fashions 
changed in accordance with the |^o|»nlarity of the new varieties 
introduced. 

Ornairu'nts were niadr* of difTcrent rnatcricils, metals like tin, 
copper, silver, gold, and alloys like hron/c and brass. There were 
gilded orr.afuents also of silver and gold. Kings, nobles and the rich 
put on very costly ornaments luarle of gold, set with precious stones* 
Friar .Tordanus, who visited India in the early post-Kakatiya period, 
writes : “But the kings have this disfciimtion from others, that they 
wear upon the arms gold and silver rings, and on the neck a gold 
collar with a great abundance of gems.'^ ” 

Peot)le g^mcraliy wore such kinds of ornaments as their purse 
and position permitted them to wear. The rich had even anklets 

made of gold, and ji ng]ing toe rings {ramli Gold ornaments 

studded with precious stoites were common among the rich and the royal 
families. While the ricii wore jewelled necklaces, the poor put on 
necklaces of glass-beads, seeds and (‘ven grains like wheat. If the rich 
took pride in wearing jewelled oar-ornaments, the poor were satisfied by 
putting on in their ears tinted palm leaves. Whatever might be tht 

material, each type of ornaments was made lovely to look at 

by beautifying it, not only by its finish and perfection, hut also by 
every possible way by joining to it pendants, small tinkling 
bells, tassels with silk and golden threads and the like. Judged 

by the descriptions given by the Western (Jalukya king, SGraes'vara, 
the ornaments themselves bear eloquent testimony to the skill 
in workmanship and to the ingenuity of design of the ancient gold and 
silversmiths. Some of the costly ornaments described in SQm^sVara’s 
work are to be seen worn oven to day by women of the wealthy 
class in villages and towns also, in some parts of the Andhra country* 

He nun Lents: 

Ornaments worn on the head were of various kinds, C^rucukka^^^ 
otherwise called papaya ho\{u^ the sinvinta-hhu^nnam was the chief 
ornament worn in the centre of the forehead by women at the parting of 
the hair. It was called mjjaiilakam by king Somas vara who gives a good 
description of this ornament in his work. It was a golden pearl 
ornament studded with precious stones. Another typo worn on the 
head was iaii and ravi. Even to the present day they are worn by women 
in villages remote from towns. They are now called candrarawAja and 
rUgi4h resemble the crescent moon and the sun respectively, 

82. Foriign NoU\e$, p. .*09. 
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The ornament ravt is bigger than sasi and was elaborately worked 
out with gems. These two jewels are v orn on either side of the 
slmanta or the parting of the hair^\ Bimbamn was another 
circular golden ornament set with gems, for wearing at the 
bark on the head “In some places,” writes Conti, “they (women) 
twist up the hair ui)on the top of the head, like a pyramid, sticking 
a golden bodkin in the centre, from which golden threads, with 
pieces of cloth of various coIf>nrs interwoven with gold, hang suspended 
over the h iir'*.” This was another ornament noticed by a foreigner* 
On the plaited tresses women used to wear a large circular golden 
ornament composed with emeraMs called }hicc<idnpu~ Another 

ornament of women’s braided hair (koppn) was called in Telugu 
han(jiirv - j)Urcruhi^'^ or strings of gr)lden flowers. vinfyala- 

kucr/tiN were tassels of pearls with golden knobs worn above 
the ears on the head on either side. Women belonging to royal and 
wealthy families were in Uie habit of covering their beads with 
hair-nets adorned with pearls. This was called’ mnIcfdpliala- jJilakn in 
Sanskrit, and mutydla-jalli in Tolngu. 


NecJdets and Necklaces: 


Many kinds of necklaces were worn both by men and women. 
Some of them hung down as far as the chest, and some descended 
still lower down as far as the navel, and some others were worn round 
the neck. These ornaments were called haras in Sanskrit and 
pVrulu and saraluin Telugu. The Kara, the last of the above-said varieties 
was called kanlhika in Sanskrit, and kanpya or kante in Telugu. 
Conerally, these kaijihikas were pearl or/tamonts, compof^ed of 
pearls of one, three, live or nine strings knit together like a hand. 
It is said that ckavaii, a single string of pearls of regal excellence, was 
considered the best of the kav{hil'(is (necklets). After the fashion of the 
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7nmik1ik(i kajitkika, and vvifiiidn another neck-ornamflnt, gold 

I)and8 to be worn round the neck came into existence This ornament 
was a pliable bar of gold bent round the neck iri the form of a kn77^hik(i» 
Poor people who could not afford to go in for gold ornaments wore 
silver and brass kariiJukn^d^ There were necklets of small black glass 
beads also, worn by poorer classes. Copper kanffiiku also may be taken 
to have })een in use in those times, though we do not Itear about that 
ornament in the contemporary relngu literature. Similar to the 
maiiktika karj^hikn there were ratna kav^hikos also, set with diamonds 
and other precious stones. 

Necklaces liad different di.stinguishing names applied to thorn, in 
accordance with the variety, number and method used in composing 
the different gems 'Fhere were rmcklaces of one string, three strings, 
five strings and so on. In preparing these ornaments full use was 
made of the nine kinds of gems. Necklaces composed of different 
gems, like emerald, diamond, rnby, pearl, coral, sapphire, and 
topaz, and those composed of any one of them exclusively, find 
mention in the contemporary Tolugu works. The former variety with 
one or more strings was called hannasarnlu in Telngn. The term 
bannasdrnmu, appears to ho a rikrti of the Sanskrit word varnasaram. This 
varrfdsaram was described by Somes vara in his Ablnldsilarthdrintamaniy 
where he says that it was a kiira composed of sapphires and 
pearls*’. In practice, however, the necklace composed of precious 
stones or glass heads of different colours, was called hannaHaram, 
Poor people wore necklaces of beads made of shells {saiikupusald pcrlu), 
and of black glass (ddlldpasaln pcrlu). Children j)ut on necklaces of 
tiger’s claws (puli-(jon(ln) to serve as amulets. 

Ear Orvatnents : 

There were many patterns of ear ornaments n)ade of gold, silver, 
copper, ivory and probably brass also. These were either circular or 
square in shape, and reseinhled petal led flowers. Some were in the 
form of rings, p(\julii in Telngn. Ear ornaments which were composed 
of only four pearls were called cudkdtld^*' in Telngn. These ornaments 
were generally made of gold, set with pearls or precious gems. Ear 

t1. !^ . Or., p. 72 
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ornaments are known by the names tatunikaa, and kundalas in Sanskrit, 
and kamntalu and ontula (of one stone) in Telugu. Mdukiikaidiankas 
and rdtud tdtankus were commonly in use among the well-to-do 
people. The latter wore also called as panjn kumniala in Telugu, There 
were also rdgi kntu nalti, oar ornaments made of copper. There was yet 
another variety of ear ornaments, called vajrala - kaimna - (jcttUhi 
These ornaments appear to have been large ear-rings attached with 
diamond tutcnikns. There were other ornaments with tassels of pearls 
worn on the ears, called harirelu and knnienukuccuhi in Telugu* 
The former was a type of ornament worn on the tip of the ear. Jewels, 
called a//u/roA^/.s,are k?iown to us from literature. appears 

to be a corrut)t form of the Sanskrit term bhrufmira. if this surmise is 
correct, bavin In may he taken to have been made after the s])ape of 
bees. Bdviretii and ktiTj^enakuccnhi, large gold earrings with or without 
tassels, went together, and were twin oriuiments. K/iy^eftdkuccnlji were 
probably knnicllK without tassels or pendants. As their name suggests, 
they wore large rings with tassels either of gold, silver, cotton or silk 
thread, orof pearls or gold chains, that hang down from the tip of 
the ears. 

iVo5C OniamvnU : 

Nose ornaments were generally called mukkcva and naftn ju 
Telugu, Mukki'va was a gold no.se-ring, adorned with either 
seed-pearls or gems. Mukkcras with pc^arls [nintifida /tiukki ra)^ with 
crystals (pr/(tA:(;p//-and with glass piece (addapn nuikkcra)*\ 
were common in those times. N(dtu, a circular ornament adorned with 
precious stones, was worn by women on left nostril. 

Ornaments worn on Hands : 

Jewels worn on hands were marpv and varied. 'J'hore were 
special circular ornaments to wear on the upper ])art of the arm 
which were called Av///7/'o.') and anyadas. A good description of these 

].=). Sv. 11,61. Kiir-riiigs of a particular p.lfciurn liaviug a single Htono worn hy 

men, are called Onitdu. 
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ornaments "" is found in the Abhilanturthanhtaminn referred to above. 
KiifjUra (armlet) was an ornament wmrn on the upper arm (luihu- 
bhu'^arittm), wliich was made in the shape of stmhat ablra, lion’s mouth, and 
decorated with different kinds of precious stones, pendants, and fringes 
{msukair-^Utvibanttir-^ijnlctmn). Similarly, the gold ornament anyadafu 
set with diamonds and pearls, and adorned with the feathers of an owl, 
was also an armlet, jewed worn on the upper part of the arm Since 
\t in csl\\q([ b(fhn-s(in(ihi‘Vibhii'<irnft\i luviy be said to have })een worn 
above the keyura. 'I'liese ornaments, the common name for which is 
keyliramudrabi ' and hhujdkirtuin in Telugu, were worn by kings. Those 
who could not afford to wear such costly ornaments, satisfied them- 
Helves by wearing circular ai inlets, made of silver, or copper, or even 
gilded ones, on their upper arms, 'rin^y were cilled d(ind(i’kiuliiiiimulu 
in Telugu. Kadiyaynn is a general ter/n fur a bracelet. Besides these, 
there were raksii-h(i(ak- (tlaifilcdrds, ornaments of gold in the nature of 
amulets, containing tigers’ claws, or other things, calculated to avert 
harm or calamity, or to bring luck to tlie wearer. These adorned 
with gold or silk-thread or pearl tassels were tied to the upper arms. 
These amulets wx*re called d(in(n hfi/etlnitid^ Those who were too poor 
to wear any metalled amulets, put on those of herbs which were 
believed to possess stipernaturul powers. 

Bracelets or ornamenlh worn on the wrists were called kankaiid- 
rnuhif valaynmnlu or mtitNyulu. These were primarily made of gold, and 
set with diamonds, sapphires, emeralds and other precious stones, 'fiiere 
were emerald bracelets, entirely composed of emeralds, pearl bracelets 
and diamond l)racelets. According to the design and decoration the 
patterns varied and wore known by distinguishing names. Very poor 
class of people wore bracelets of sh«5lls {.siihkU’k(ink(Uta>ntdN ), “ and 
glass heads of various colours. Silver, copper and oven tin bracelets 
also wete not rare in those times. In addition to these bracelets women 
used to Wear bangles, specially, of black and blue colours {juilla 
and nildla yUJulu). '^ 

i,i, viii. vv, 14l9-^0. 

5J. 8r. Mh.. Ill, V. r><i. 

r>‘2. Pv, Cr., i>. 7-2. 
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M. Vr. Vj.. 11. If'x^ 
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Rings worn on fingers of the hand, called nnidrikaln and 
ungaratnulu in Telugu, were very common, rhese were also made 
of gold in many designs and set with gems. Rings of different patterns 
having different names were described by Somes vara. While writing 
about men in ‘the kingdom of Narsinga’, Barbosa says, “ Tliey wear 
many rings set with precious stones and many car-rings set with tine 
pearls in their ears.’’ About women he writes : “Their heads are 
uncovered and the hair is tightly gathered into a becoming knot on the 
top of the head, and in their hair they put many scented flowers. In 
the side of one of the nostrils they make a small hole, through 
which they put a fine gold wire with a pearl, sapphire or ruby pendant- 
They have their ears bored as well, and in them they wear ear-rings 
set with many jewels; on their necks they wear necklaces of gold and 
jewels and very fine coral beads, and bracelets of gold and precious 
stones and many good coral beads are fitted to their arms. Thus the 
more part of this people is very wealtliy. " 

W(tint Ornatnenii<'. 

Girdles or ornaments worn on the waist were generally made of 
gold. The Sanskrit terms denoting a girdle are IcdH-sutra, kanci 
mckluiUi and rasana. The equivalent Telugu term is nioUinulu^ an 
appropriate and correct translation of the Sanskrit ka{i ^ »Titr(u 
Originally a cord of twisted or plaited cotton threads was worn round 
the waist. This became the model later for a waist crnament of gold or 
silver. Hence, we have rnutyala - molatiulu ''' and ratndlu - ka^i- 
sutranm/'*, names denoting waist ornaments set with pearls and 
diamotids respectively. The waist ornament, called kaTu'aJaitm, is said 
to he a gold ornament set with gem.^, and decorated with 
(gold) threads and pendants and with jingling bells.The Ttdugii works 
mention inckknUis with kanaka ghantalu (gold bells), niugalu 
{otherwise called muvaln or muvvalu^ probably th()>e that dg not 
clink), and gajj«//i*^Mrattling bells). OdiUniam is a gold ornament of a 
different pattern, [t is in the shape of belt with or without screw, 
furnished with ornaments and pendants. It was a nice jewel of elaborate 

56. Barbosa, I. pp. ‘iOT-OH. 

57. Hr. VI.. IV. V. 11. 

68. Nr. Or., I, V. 4. 

||_ ..j 

00. Nv. Cr., IV, pp. 180-87. 
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ornamentation and hiph workmanship, set with all or some of the nine 
gems in various designs. Another pattern of waist ornament was 
vnjrala-kamaru^ a type of diamond girdle. We can probably have a 
good idea of these waist ornaments from what Paes writes. He says 
that women wore “many girdles of gold and precious stones which 
hung in order one below the other almost as far down as half the thigh 


AnkleU : 

Anklets also were of many patterns and varieties. Some ware 
called kadiyamula {kanakas in Sanskrit), and some, undxynlu or andelti 
{and'ikas in Sanskrit). There were also ornaments of a chain variety. 
In each of these varieties there were many patterns and designs with 
or without screws. It may be mentioned iiere that all those ornaments 
wore also made of gold and studded with precious stones. Boys, girls 
and women put on these ornaments. One or more strings plaited together* 
or small gold bells of Yari<)iis sizes, some dumb, and some producing 
jingling sounds, were profusely used in the decoration of these orna¬ 
ments. Low and poor class people wore anklets made of tin’‘\ and 
plaited string l)elts of small bells made of brass”'. The toes were 
adorned with rings of gold set with jewels. They were decorated 
beautifully in order to produce clinking sounds. These rings which 
women wore on their toes are called ina\{elu or mattiyalu, pddatnudri- 
katn in Sanskrit. These were made of tin and bronze”* also. Rings 
with iikharas, that is, i)edk-rlecordti()ns, were called ^ekJinratnhul 
Rings worn by women on the third linger of their loot had a special 
name called pillandln (sing. 

All ornaments referred to in the contemporary 'Peliigu literature 
were not mere figments of imagination of poetF, hut were real Most 
of thtMii are in use even at the present day. Gold, silver and precious 
stones were in abundance. There weredimond mines, as Barbosa 
and Nicolo de Conti inform us, in the country. Barbosa writes, “All 
other precious stones are brought hither (into tlie city of Vjjayanagar) 
for sale from Pegu ami Oeilarn (Ceylon), and from Onmis atul Gael they 
bring pearls and seed pearls. These precious stones circulate here 
more freely than elsewhere, because of the great esteem in whicli they 
are held (for they deck their persons with them, for which reason 

Gl. Scwoll. p. ‘273. 

02. Pn. Or.. 1. pp. lil3-34. 

63. Ibid. I, p. 20. 

G4. Pn.Cr., 1. pp. 133-84, 

65. Sin, Df., I, iv, p. 74. pr. 188. 
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they collect herein g:reat quantities )** Wlnle vs riting about Pnlicat, 
a great emporium, a little below Nelloro to its south, he informs us 
that traders from Pegu brought “great store of rubies and spinels, and 
abundance of musk [ which precious stones are good cheap here, for 
him who knows how to buy and to choose theinf’. What Barbosa 
states of Vijayanagar, and the kingdom of Narsinga was equally true 
of Kondavidu, the kingdom and the city. Trade and commerce made those 
articles of luxury brought from far and near, accessible to people. 
The introductory verses in Srinatha’s Har<n)ilaS(nn also bear evidence 
to this flourishing sea-borne trade in pearls, gold, and other articles of 
luxury. This affluence which marked this age, kept its level in the 
succeeding centuries also, as is borne out by the chronicles of Paes 
and Nuniz, who visited the capital of the Vijayanagar kingdom during 
the reign of KfSnad^varava. 


66. Barboia, I. pp. 20^-08. 

67, Ibid, II. p. 131. 



CHAPTER III 


RELIGION. 

The relif^ioiis history of the Reddi period is more or less a 
continuation of that of the age of the Kiikatlyas. Tlie dominating cult w’as 
the Pas'upata S'aivisrn. It profoundly influenced the life and activity of 
the people of this period as no other cult then flourishing did. Jn fact, 
it was the religion of the royal family. The Reddi kings were Saivites 
and most of their vassals and dependants also professed that religion. 

Saivism was an ancient cult, and of the many schools of S'aivism 
flourishing in the Andhra country prior to the Reddi period, the 
Pasupata school was the most important. According to tradition 
current among the S'aivas of the Andhra country, the Pas'upata 
S'aivjsm was propagated by acaryas beginning with Sveta and ending 
with Lakulis'a of the YSgaeSrya school. The latter is said to have been 
the last of the twenty eight acTiryns of that school, Lakulls'a or 
Nakulfs'a was a historical personage who can be traced to the first 
century A. D. Kari^hapa, the modern Karwar (in the Lafia country), 
which is traditionallv connected with Lakulfsa, was the chief establish- 
ment of these LakiiUs'a Pas'upata Saivas It is said that LakulTs'a had 
four pupils, namely, Kus'ika, Gargya. Kauru^a and MaitrSya*. Each 
one of these araryns, who had his own matha or establishment, was the 
founder of a branch. KSr5hana, Kadambaguha, Amardaka*, and 
Texambi were some of the seats of the early dcaryaf^ of the Pas'upata 
school*. This Pas'upata S'aivism spread far and wide in the country to 
the south of tlie Vindhyas from very early times. 

As early as the seventh century A.D., we come to know of the 
existence of the Ucuryas of this Pasupata school in the Andhra country 
from the copper-plate records of the Eastern Calukyas of V6ngi. 
There is reason to believe that the early spread of the Pasupata S'aivism 
in the Andhra country was mainly, due to the efforts of the dedryas 

1. Kp. Tnd., Vol.*T. p. 278. 

2. " RAjr‘ndrn C<)la (th*» CVila omperor) is recorded in the .\«amanta works to have 
brought BnihmRn s'ftivft teachers to the south from the Amardaka malha on the 
Imiiks of the Godavari with the following result: 

’* An Impetus was given to the spread of S'eivism and very large number of 
origitml works belonging to the Agams school of s'aivism was written." (T. A, 
Gopinatha rao in R. R. F., Vol. ll. part i, p. 4. S. V. s'aivism), 

3. Rp. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 
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whoso pontifical seat was Tej^ambi. The yet-unpnblislied Eiloro platos 
of the Eastern Calukya kin^ Visnuvardhana HI of tlie eighth century 
A.D., mention two Simcdryas, Varna Siva and Puriisa Siva, disciples 
of Brahma ^tmrarj/n of Texambi. * This village seems to be identical 
with Texahibi. modern Terahi, five miles east of Hanod, more com¬ 
monly called Narod in the State of Gwalior.^ Later on, this Pasupata 
school was further strengthened and consolidated by Sii^dcdryas of the 
Golakimalha,'■ who originally belonged to one of the branches referred 
to before, with the active support and personal interest taken by their 
royal pupils, the Kakatiya monarchs of Warahgal. They established 
their inathns in different parts of the country which were maintained 
by grants of villages. 


The same Pas'npata school found ready support at the hands of 
the Reddi kings who were also followers of the same order. The 
Sivdcdrijas were yuriis of kings and .'ithandpatis of temples as in the 
previous period. Snsailam, Tripnrantakam, and Daksharam were 
some of the principal strongholds of the Pas'upata school. We are 
unable to know clearly the manners and customs, and rites and rituals 
of the Pcis'upata S'aivas. No contemporary work of that school 
which describes them, has come down to us. However, a passage in 
the Tarkaj'ahasijadipiJxUf (a Jain work), a commentary on the SdiUlcirhana^ 
mmuccaya composed by Gunaratnasari, pupil of S'rT Devasunc^arasUri 
(circa. 1363 A. D. ) of the Tapagaccha, refers to the manners and 
customs of the S'aivas. As this work was composed in the fourteenth 
century, we can rely on the information given in this work, though in 
some respects it is ‘fantastic and incredible’. The passage is quoted 
below: 

4. This coppcr-plaa^, which awaits pa])lif‘ation. was (liscovcrtMl in a village near Eiloro 
(West Godavari district). Th.; ])aBKago in the grant referring to the Sivaenryaa 
who were the st/iiTnapafis of a s'iva temple in the village of Vasanthruru (identical 
with the modern village of Vasaiitavada, Eiloro taluk) is (iuoh;d Ijclow :— 

. ” 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 35. 

C. .T.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIII (1927), pp. 187. 0. 

39 
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“Let the abstract, which will be narrated hereafter of the 
doctrine of the Naiyayikas’ fi. c.) of Saiva teaching?, be heard. 
“Yaugras is another na? 7 ie for Naiyayikas, (and) first their individuality 
constituted by wpecial characte ristics and others will be spoken of 
And they bear staves (and) wear a broad piece of cloth over the privities. 
They cover (their upper tiodyl with woollen blankets and bear matted 
hair. They smear their bodies with ashes, and put on the sacred thread. 
They hold water-pitchers, and take tasteless meals. They generally 
live in forcists, bear tronrds hanging from (their) shoulders, eat bulbs, 
roots and fruit (of t rees), and take delight in the duties of hospitality. 
Some have wives and others not. Those without wives are the best 
among them. They are engaged in the performance of the five fire 
penance,s, and evpn bear a consecrated /inga in their hands or matted 
hair. But those, who have attained to the perfect state of self-restraint^ 
wander naked. After washing their mouth, feet, and so forth in the 
morninf^, they draw tliree stripes at a tin:e of ashes on their body, 
while rnoditating on Siva. The lay-worshipper j)atron, while doing 
obei.sa/ice, folds his hands and utters a bow to Siva and similarly 

the preceptor responds with *^to S'ivn a how”. And they, in assemblies 
asseverate that even he, who, after resorting to the S'aiva initiatory 
consecration for twelve years, gives it up, obtains absolution, be he a 
male or a female slave. To them Tsvara (Siva) is God, omniscient, 
and causing creation, dostruction, and so forth. The following are 
his eighteen incarnations :-(1) Nakuli; (2) Sausliva-Kauni ka, (3)G(lrgya, 

(41 Akaurusha, (5) Maitrya, (b) Isana, (7) P.iragargva, (8) Kapi- 
Iflnda, (9) Mjirnishyaka, (10) Kutiika, (11) Atri, (12) Pihgala, (13) 
Pushyaka, (14) Bfihadarva; (15) Agasti, (16) Santana, (17) Rfisikara, 
and (18) Vidyiiguni. These are their tirihP'^a^ to be venerated. The 
mode of their worship and priyers should be cognised from their 


scriptures .. They are distinguished into four sects, such as 

S'aiva and so fortli. It has been said ; “The ascetics who use a seat, 


ashes, cloth f(^r privities, matted hair and sacred threa<], are four-fold, 
in consequence of tin difTerence of their own prac'tices and so forth.” 
S’aivas, P;i.snpatas, Mah.lvratadharas and Krilamnkhas are the four 
principal divisions amongst these ascetics.” Their snb-divisit)ns, again, 
are BbaraUs, Blniktas, T^aingikas, Tapasas, and so forth. As regards 
the taking up of the religions vow in the case of Bharatas and others, 
their is no restriction about the castes, such as Brahmanas and so 
ferth. Ho who has devotion for Biva may become any vrati (taker of 
religious vow), such as BharaUi and others. But in philosophical 
sciences, Maiyayikas, being devoted to Sadasiva, are called S'aivas. 
Vaist'sikas, however, are Pasupatas. Hence, the teachings of Naiya- 

yikasare designated Saiva and Vaisesika philosophy Plisiipata. " 

7. A.S.R., l00G-07,‘pp.!l9O-m 
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The dtscriplion given in the above passage refers to the Piisupata 
S'aivas in general. Hence, it may be taken to apply also to the Pasupata 
S'aivasin the 'relugu country. Tlie passage clearly shows that the Pasu- 
patas wore “a consecrated lihga in their iiands or matted hair’'. In fact, 
according to the Saiva scriptures lihga; has to be worn on /vY/A’sa, kara% 
kantha. uttumanijn, and so on. ' This is corroborated by the 

Telugu works, Basava Furanatn and Pnibkulingaliln^' Even at the present 
day brahma ns of the Saiva sect in the Andhra country wear a consecrated 
lihga on their bodies, i'lie movement to revive Vedic sacrifices, 
spon.sored by the nobles and early kings of this period, was greatly 
responsible for averting the (imidic inlluences of the cosmopolitan 
cult of Saivisin of the Cauarcse country, engineered by the great Saiva 
reformer Basavdsvara, minisUu* of the Kalacuri king Bijjaladeva, and 
in maintaining the Vedic character of S'aivism, the principal religion 
of the Andhra country. The popular Salvism seems, liowever, to 
have been encumbered by a number of religious practices and beliefs, 
gathered around it during its contact with other schools of Saivism, 
namely, the Yogic Saiva cult of tlie Natlia Siddhas, and the Sakta 
Tantric cult which nourished in this period and had their own respective 
following. These two cults also left an indelible imiiress both on the 
Telugu literature and on the religious life of the people. The impress can 
he clearly detected from the (iifF(‘rent sets of terminology, peculiar to 
eacli of the cults, used in tlie contemporary I’elugu literature. 

The cult of ilie Siddhas or the Nathas, wlio were adepts in the 
practices of four kinds of and were believed to have been perfect 

in all the siddhis including kayusiddht^ was popular in this period. 
The followers of this cult are called Natliapanthi yogis or Siddhas 

9. i6C;5be»o 
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I 
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The Natha gurus are nine in number, of whom x\di Natha, the first 
guru^ ig ffiva himself. Mina Matha alias Matsyendra Natha, Goraksa 
Nfttha, Caurahgi, Megba Natha, Virupaksa Natha, Siddha NSgarjuna 

Kha^iika Natha and Vyali Siddha were the other Nathas. It is said 

that Mina Ndtha heard, while in the womb of a fish, a discourse on 
y^ga taught by Siva to his con.sort Parvati, and after he was born, 
he entreated lord Siva, the Parania. Yogin, to teach the yoga and bless 
him* Sivd, who was kindly disposed towards him, taught the yoga and 
made him an expert in all r&/n.s (sciences), all mantras (magical 
formulas), all medicines, and all the srMh's. Sviltmarama Ydgindra in 
his Ha(haync apr(i( Ii pika " refers to Matsy('ndra Natha and his disciple 
GOrak.^a Natha as the first teachers who propounded the science of 
Hathayoga 

'Phis Niitha cult, or the Siddha cult as it is otherwise called, 
appears to have been closely allied to the 'I'antric cult; for, we come to 
know that the kulacura section of the I'antras is said to have been 
introduced by Mina Natha 

The adventtjres of these N.itha gurus are dcscriberl in the contem¬ 
porary Telugu (ivipoda kavya, N<ira Natha Carttra, written by poet 
Gaurana. By the time he wrote this work there was already a Telugu 
padya prabandha on the same subject, written by an earlier S'aiva poet, 
named S'rTgiriHowever, at the instance of M ukti Santaraya, the 
pontiff of the Bhiksama|ha, one of the five S'aiva mathas situated on the 
S'riparvata, the famous Saiva-ksetra (Kurnool district), fraurana wrote 
this Nana Natha Cariira in dvivada metre and dedicated it to him. Nagar- 
juna Siddha, one of the Nava Nathas, is said, in this work, to have visi¬ 
ted the countries of MalayaU, Barbara, Magadha, tVmihr i, Pamlya and 
Cola ami propagated this Siddha cult, and is referred to as Rasaynga 
Sastratiirniata,^* the originator of the science of Rasaynga, and as having 
written many works on this science. We are informed that NSgarjuna 
Siddha, one of his divsciples, came to Srisailam with the object of 
transfotniing that mountain into a lump of gold by his skill in 

10. t. H. Vol. NVl (ItMO), p. 807. 

11. Ibkl, Vol. VI, pp. ITS n. 

12. Vide, Chapter IX on Liieratnro ^Telugu). The work is now 

dii —Xs’. I r., \ , p. 211. 
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Rasavada, His attempt was however foiled by lord Visnu, who came 
to him in the guise of a brahman just at the critical momentand 
killed him. 


The prevalence of the yogic cult of the Natha gurus in the 
Andhra country seems to have been responsible for the production 
of the literature, dealing with the adventures illustrative of their 
supernatural powers and spiritual attainments. Works of this kind, 
no doubt, must have enhanced the popularity of this cult; and stories 
relating to the greatness of the attainments of the Siddhas were 
of common currency. These Nava Nathas are alluded to in ihe 
Telugu works of the period like Jakkana’s Vikrmarkacuriti'a,''^ 
and the influence of this cult is perceptible in some of the 

<5to s5j|r*J5>3Coi«o«3L)c 
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Kroiii the above pasBago we c®uie to know that there wan one Siddha Nai^arjuna, 
an adept in Kasarada, and a disciple of Natha Nagarjuna epecially trained i*y hina. 
IG. Ibid, V. pp. ‘2d2-243. 
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stories in it. Sifhlliusurii'fralamcuitrff, one of the numerous Siddba 

tnanlrast believed to make the practiser of that mantra 

proficient in all branches of learning, is referred to in the 
contemporary Telugu worksVallabihiinatya, son of Tippaya and the 
author of the drama Kriddblt^rmnam^ is said to have been favoured with 
the wealth of Siddkfjsarasvtita by the grace of god Bhairava^^ The 
lore of the Nava Nathas, as narrated by the famous Siddas, was read to 
the people in public halls’", like the Purinas and the Ttihasas in these 
days, and GX])lained to them. This was one of the forms of literary 
propaganda carried on in those days to spread a cult. Even to this 
day the man in the street believes that the Siddhas go at 
their will to any place they wish, possess magical stones (ifiavis) 
yielding their possessors all that they wish, know the art of 
alchemy (turning everything inh) gold) and all medicines and mantras 
that endow invulnerability and longevity and supernatural powers. 

As these Siddlias were adepts in Rasaiiida (science of Chemistry), 
experiments in medicinal preparations using rasa (Mercury), and 
goiidhokd (sulphur), were made, during this period, and rasavaidno was 
greatly improved in the Andhra country, 'fhis yogic cult of the Siddhas 
was responsible for producing Vemana, a haihaydgin and an alchemist, 
towards the end of this period. 


The prevalence of tlio Tantric cult in the Andhra country during 
this period is suggested by the terms used in con tern f)orar.v Telugu 
literature, like Bhairori rdhro, '' Uhoiraraydiji^ \ d(jtnir(if:ra and the like. 
'Uerms like these creep into the literature and language of the country, 
only when the cull to which they belong is prevalent there. In this 
way both Mio Telugu language and literature were enriched by the 
terminology of th« respective creeds an<I philo.sopliies that once flouri¬ 
shed in the Aiclhra country. The Tantras enunciate the worship of 
Sakti, the female energy of Siva, chiefly devoted to Ananda Dhairavl- 
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•In the Bhairavi or/./a. or the eirclo of Bhairavi, \vh»'ro KaiiLis gathered to wo,-, 
ship s'ftktl. all castOR were .vhiiith'd, meat of every Bort except in perhaps l>oef was 
allowed, and every worshipper was required to oontraci a marriage which was to 

last to the end of the gathering . "—Mahii-Parinirrnna Tantrii., VUT, 177; 
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This worship, being centred chiefly in mystic circles, is known as 
Bhairavniantra or Cukiapvjcu 'm which there was free use of liquor 
(nui(hjn), eating of meat [>ri(it‘nsa) and fish (matsun), communion with 
women {nKfitlnnia) and eating a kind of food (miuira) (generally known 
as Paucii-Makiirus). Followers of this form of worship were called 
kaiilas and the custom they practised was knowm as kulacavd. The 
kuldcara section of tlie Tantras is said to have been brought down to 
earth by the Siddlia Mina Natha. ” Bhairacalantra is alluded to in 
the contemporary Telugu work, Kruj:ihhh\n}ia Bhairava yogini 
is referred to in a story in Jakkana’s l^tkrnnuirkdcarilra,** Self- 
immolation was a Tantric practice and the existence of Cunipudti-gudi, 
a temple to commit suicide, was indicative of the prevalence 
of the Tantric cult in the cmntry. \dginlc(ikr(i is referred to in one 
of the stories in the contemporary Telugu work, Sifkhdsanadvutrinr 
iiikd. ’’ Rdiidinukudupn, a rite observed in this periotl to satisfy BliOtas 
and Pretas by an offering of food soaked in blood in the field of battle 
at night, is said to liave been a 'fantric rite."'*’ In the contemporary 
Sanskrit work, VctnahJiupdldcariBwi written by VamanabhaUa Baria, 
we find a passage describing the worship of the goddess Adi Bhairavi 
in the temple of Candi {C(tiulik(iyaia)ia) in the Vindhyan forest by king 
Peda Komati Verna during one of his campaigns.*^ This worship, 
which was conducted according to the kuldcdrn rites, included the 
offering of (liquor) also. All these instances unmistakably point 

to the fact that the Tantric cult also spread in the Andhra country 
during the period under review. However, the extent of its popularity 
or of its following cannot be ascertained with the evidence available. 

The influence of the gurus or aCaripis of these cults on the 
people of those times was very great. Members of the Ghoderaya 
family were the Baiva gurus of the Reddi royal families of Kondavidu, 
Rajamahendravaram and KandukUru. Some of the members of this 
Ghocleraya family are known to us from inscriptions and Tolugu 
literature. Ghocleraya Gahgayadeva was the guru of Prolaya Vdnui 

n. J.A.S.B., New Beries. Vol. XXIX (1983)- p. 75. 

i5g<S c do\d;5ixc’ ■ao-Cr\^ir* 

'Siabo^Dc 

€0 “ j»U. ADI., V. All). 

‘24. VK. Cr„ VII, v. 15; Also see Hr. VI., II, v. 109. 

25. Sm. Dv., II. vii, v. 98. 

26. VV., Cr., p. 20, f. n. 

27. Vdmabhupalacaritam, pp. 187-189. 
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Reddi, ” The latter is said lo have acquired the grandeur of the king¬ 
dom only by the grace of his guru Gahgayadeva. Ghoderaya 
Tripurandcvci and his son BhJmayadeva were the gurus of the kings 
of M^jamahdndravarufnR'' Both of them are mentioned in an in¬ 
scription at Palivela (East Godavari district), dated in Saka 1345 
(corresponding to the cyclic year S^Obhakrt). This record registers 
some gifts made by king Virabhadra Reddi and his queen Anitalli 
at the command of their gurus, on the banks of tlie Gautami during 
the piisicd.nn festival. Here in this record the father and son are 
mentioned as Tripurarijiyyahgaru and Pinumayyamgaru (wrongly 
written for Bhirnayyaihgaru). Sivalihga Reddi of the Kanduktirii family 
furnishes commentary on the (Hrihairviisukiimaln thefollowinggenealogy 
of his gurus, the descendants of Gahgadhara or GahgayadSva. 

Gahgadhara 

Tripurantaka 

! 

S'rigiri 

I 

Tripurari 


BhunSs'vara 


S'rlgiri 


Besides these there were many other religious divines, like 
Sahkaramuni, who, for their scholarship, conduct, penance, and devotion 
to God, were highly esteemed by kings and people alike, and were their 
guides and philosophers. 

‘iS. Ep. Ind., Vol Vin, Madras Museum plates, v, 18 . p. 15 . 

.Ks.Kh..I.v.60. 

See also iutroductory vtjrses in the SivaliUtvilasam (Ap|)endix to chapter IX, 
Idtorature). 

j^-^g<:jaBi>o-*c«s> (^p;g)Tr'e?"d*gon'e8a Lao 

sfactfego-n'S (tsjafcgoir-S) ej^e (TiJraao.»»g j y 

fir. 
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Next to Saivism, Vaisnavism was the most important religion of 
the period. Vaisnavism underwent a great change after the death of Sri 
Ramaniijacarya. He brought into his religion a cosmopolitan outlook. 
Tliere were other acaryas who differed from him to a certain extent and 
interpreted their scriptures according to their own light. However, 
there was not a dominant personality who could stand comparison with 
that great acarya and make his co-religionists follow him implicitly 
and accept his interpretation. Hence, the differences silently accelara- 
ted a cleavage in Vaisnavism into two distinct schools, oixe consisting 
of the followers of Sri Ramanuja and the other comprising those who 
were averse to his cosmopolitan outlook and love of reform.This 
accelaration of ditforences seems not a little due to the revival of 
Vedism. The Rrddi kings, after the establishment of a kingdom in 
the East, revived Vedic sacrifices and patronised scholars who were 
proficient in Vedic lore. There was a big movement in Vijayanagar 
also to resuscitate Veiism, sponsored by Harihara I, and his brother 
Bnkka I, under the able guidance of their guru Vidyaranya. These attempts 
indirectly resulted not only in preserving, as has previously been stated, 
the Vedic character of Saivism in the Andhra country, but also accela^ 
rated the progress of the revivalist movement in the Vaisriava religion. 
This schism, which wasdorment in the Vaisnava Church for a long time, 
became more explicit during this period. Some of the Vaisnava 
acaryas were desirous of maintaining their hold on the people, and 
yet, of preserving the brahman supremacy, and the purity and Vedic 
character of their religion. Venkatanfitha, or Vsdrmta Desika as he 
is popularly called, and Pillai Lokaciirya and his brother Ajagiya 
Manaval.a Perurnal Nainar became the leaders of the two parties into 
which the Sri Vaisnavas were divided. Through the efforts of these 
acaryas and their teachings, the two opposite schools of Vaisnavism 
which were till then hazy, soon crystallised into two well-defined sects, 
the Vadagalai, or the Northern school, and the Tengalai, or the 
Southern school. Vedanta Des'ikawas the leader of the Vadagalai 
school, and Pillai Lokacarya and his brother, of the Tengalai school. 
The social and religious conditions prevailing in the early post- 
Kakatiya period in the Deccan country, were indirectly responsible 

33, J.B.li.R.A.S., Vol. XXIV. pp. 12G-130; 277 ff. 

"An irapersonation of orthodoxy and a doughty champion of BrahmanicHl supre¬ 
macy, the sole authority on the Bbasyas and the most profound Jiving scholar and 
writer in Sanskrit, he {Vedanta Des'ika) represented all that was traditional and 
conservative in Vsisnavism, and all that was obnoxious in the eyes of the new 
party (?) (Tehgalaism). They (the leaders of Tengalaism) looked upon him. therefore, 
with a sullen and grim hatred. They considered him narrow and fanatical, 

reactionary and unsympathetic.” -Ibid. " The life and tiviee of ^ri Vidania 

Desdka,'' by s'rl V. Rangachari, M. A. 

40 
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to a preat extent for iia'jfeninp this chanpo in the Vaisnavism, and this 
was one of tho inomorjtous periods in the history of Vaisnavisni both in 
the J’arnil and the Andhra countries. 

Though Vaisnavism j)fo)etrated into the Andhra country long 
before the Heddi period, and had, for its strongholds famous holy places, 
like SrlkOrmam, Sirnhacdialam, Sarpavaram and BapatJa, it really 
l)egan to capture the liearts of the princes and the people alike, only 
during this period. Though Vcilanui.rga-pra\ixthaCAirV(iH, like Margam 
F^ahindimnkkula Vira Tiruvehgalakumara, were able to secure the 
patronageof some of the local feudal chiefs of the Telugu Coda dynasty 
in the southern coastal region, the progress of Vaisiinivism in the Andhra 
country till this period was very slow, and the efforts of the earlier 
acaryas to spread that religioTi on a large scale bore fruit only during 
this period. 'Fhe many illustrious Vaisnava families, like the Bhattars, 
the Kandadais, and the Tirurnalais, came and settled in the coastal 
Andhra country, and propagated the Vai.snava faith. 


The Bhattars were an illustrious family of scholars of SrTrahgam. 
Srfvatsacihnaguru, or Srlvatsacihnamis'ra as he was generally called, 
was the first and foremost disciple of S'ri Bamanuja, and the founder of 
the family of Bhaitars. He is better known in the Srivaisnava 
chronicles hy the name of KCirattalvan. He was born in the village of 
Knram near (yhingleput, and belonged to the Haritasa^n^rn and 
Apastamba Sutra. His son was Panisara Bhatta T who was nominated 
to the pontifical seat at Srirahgam by Ramanuja. In this family, was 
l)orn Parasara Bhatla, the seventh in descent, who went on a tour to 
the Andhra country, where many kings and nobles became his disciples, 
Mummacji N.iyaka whoso capital was Kdjriikonda, near Rajamahendra- 
varam, was one of them, and he made a grant of the village of 
lvottallapa;:ru to his guru as guru-iUikpHa, He was also called Srlrahga- 
vardhana, a title which he probably assumed, as Gdpinatharao thinks^ 
after he he('an\e the disciple of Parasira Bhatla. It is probable that 
Parasara finally settled at Kojukondi, for, from the Kojukonda pillar 

N I 1» , Kr. Nos (U). (>t. (>•>. 6.S, Ct. 05 and 

I'.!'. Ind , Vnl XIV, pp.Ss; s'rirani^am plat^? of Miimmftcli Npynkfl, vv. 34-42, 
pp. ‘.U ■'rh<'vilUi^n gr;\nt*'d riw.iVarn VTT wrr t^vldi-ntly onioyod hy 

him for SOUK'lime hoforo ho di*’d. His mother, who Furvivcd him (v. IS), seems 
to have thoiij^hi of allowing the relatives of tht' deceased to inherit the village; but 
in the meanwhile shn rlianged her mind and gave it away to the god Rehganatha, 
taking Him. as she says, as the greatest of all relatives. >ro8t lilcclv the relatives 
b'gan to trowMe her end perhaps also to (piestion her rights to the property, which 
must liave goaded her to take the course which she chose,” — p. 84. Verses 
34-42 tuention s'rivatsacihnaniis'ra, the founder of the Bhattar family of 
s'rlrnngam. his son Bhatta I’aras'ara, another Bhatta Pariis'ftra, the seventh person 
in desrent trom the founder one of his illustrious relatives Vedacarya Bhatta. 
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inscription of Mumnidili Nayaka wo come to know that Parasara died 
at that place. , 

After the death c f Parasura Bha (I a, M nniniadi Nayaka seems 
to have become the disciple of the Kaiuiadais. An inscription'’" al 
Siriihachalam dated in Saka 1286, mentions Mmninadi ISayaka as tho 
disciple of Kandada Ayyaiij^ar.We do not know if thisKandada Ayyangar 
had any thing to do with Kandadai Anda?i, a disciple of Brahmatantra 
Svatantrajiyar, who was contemporaneous with Vedanta Dcsika. 

ami later oil another ParM^'arn l^.hnUa. nosvever. tlh'^enoalo^y i^ivon hon', sfi'ins 
to l)(', Boinowhat confused. Accordim^ to tlu* shivnisnava chroniclos, Vciiac.iryii 
Bhapa, sou of Siulars'aiui Bhaita, alias. s'rutapraUas'aeai ) a, was the eldest hroibt'r 
of Para>.'}ira Bhatla, and his loii was s'rirari;:;aiaja Bhatia. “ In all probability the 
Bbatta Paras'ara of our document uas i'lcui.ical with tin; Bluipa Paras'ara, the son 
of shnaii^auatha Bbatta, and the grandKon of Vedacar>a Bbatta” (p. SS, f, n. ,1). 

i here is a Telugu inamiseiipt in the (Vovernmeul Oriental Manuseripts Library, 
Madras, iiy name S'rirangnttijn Bhaltaiii vanis'inalj tS/V 2 wbicdi furniRlirs an 
account of the Bimttars of ^'rirangam. 'I’bc lUiatiar fainili' s that set lied in tho Andhra 
country, find sf'ceial mention in it. According to this werK the genealogy of tho 
Bhattars is gi von as shown under. 


>'iiva tsa<'ihnaiuis' ra 


J’araVara Bhattar 
(adopted Sarvajna Bhattar) 


I 

^'rl Hamapulla Bhattar 
(alias Vyasa Bhattar) 


Sirvajha Bhattar 
(adofit. fl by I’aras'ara, 
Bhatla r) 


Paras'ara Biiatlar 

i 

s'ri Hahga lihattar alias 
S^rl liahganathu Bhattar 

I 

i’an s ara Bhattar. 

The W'ork Btates that it. \vaB ParaVara lUiattar, youngfr brother of Vb <l.<c;irya 
Bhattar, and son of Sudars'aua Bhattar who came* and settltd at Kortik'iuda. In that 
naso he must be t he fifth in descent and not, the sownth (/orbu/f Snjd'i jun iiyivi 
/.•/dumll rom tile founder of th(! family as the gr.int sayH. 1’hc, statements made in 
this vanis'dvcili «nd th* g-ncahgy given there s-'.-m to l>.^ incorrect, 

35. Bp. Boll.. No. U of Bdli Kp. H p. IlUi. para t;.S, p. 87. 

36. S.I T., Vol. VI, No, 841 Sec also lOHI, and lO'Jt), and .1.A.11 .K.S,, Vo). XI. i»p. 

212-213. 


Veda<\'irya Bhatt.or 
ali as Vyasa Bhapar. 


Vagvijaya Bhattar 
alias Hanga BhatUr 

i 

SudarsHiia Bhattar 
(Srutaprakasiicarya) 
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Another illustrious family of the Vaisnava teachers was that 
of the Tirumala/s. The S'rivaisnava teacher Tirumala Nallandi Cakra- 
varti, also called Nallanu Cakravarti, came and settled in the Andhra 
country. He had five sons, Tirven^^ala Cakravai ti, Alaghari Cakravarti, 
Aubala Cakravarti, Srideva Cakravarti and Govinda Cakravarti. 
This family seems to have belonged to the Guntur district. A record at 
Rompicherla (Guritnr district) mentions a certain Ramadasu, a 
disciple of Nallaridi Cakravarti. Anotlier record at Karempndi 
(Guntur district) dated in Saka 1318, records the decision of his son 
Nallanu Govinda Cakravarti in a certain dispute. 

Besides those there were other acaryas also of the Dravidade^a 
who toured the Andhra country and propagated their religion, J-)uring 
the tour, they visited many a royal court and had religious disputa¬ 
tions with the teachers of other faiths there. Kach acarya who was 
successful in such wrangles, was assured of a big following of converts 
to his faith, besides innumerable presents in the form of jewels, land, 
etc. One of such acaryas was Vgdantadesika’s son and disciple 
Varadacarya, also known as Nainlirac.irya. In a Vaisnava sectarian 
work called GHruparampdraprubhavdy he is said to have gone to the court 
of a certain Sarvajha Sihgama Nayaka, son of Madhava Nayaka, and 
defeated Sakalya Mallu Bhalta and established the Vaisnava religion. 
Thereafter the same chief became his disciple and honoured him with 
the gift of a palan<iuin and other paraphernalia.'' Nainuracarya’s 
father, Vudatitadcsika, is also stated to have composed three works, the 
Huhhasitdmvi, TaUvasdiulcsa ami the Jbihasi/asdhdci^d fur the delecta¬ 
tion of the same chief." However, the identity of that chief still 
remains a puzzle, though ho seems to he one of the Kece^la kings 
(Padma Velamas) of iiajukoiula and Devarakonda. 


Though the earlier Reddi kings, like Prolaya Vuma, Anavota, and 
Anavema,iuid the rulers of Rajamahen jravaram, were staunch JS'aivites, 
Kumaragiri Reddi, Kaiaya Verna Ileddi, and the later rulers of Kandukuru, 
were followers oi Vaisriavism, Their conversion to Vaisi;iavi.sm, however, 
did not affect their attitude to other sects. They were tolerant of other 
faiths and extended to them their patronge without any partiality. 

37. Bj. Rj.. T. V 11. 

8S. Ep. Coll., No. 300 of 1915. 

m. \m, No. 6ft(i of 11>00. 

40 . Ep. lad.. Vol. Xlll, p. 24‘J; aud Vol. XXV, pp. .M.)3-24. 

il. ihid. 
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These Saiva and Vai^nava teachers were great scholars in 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and several Telugu poets of this period were the 
pupils of either the Saiva gurus or Vait^ijava iicaryas. Many Telugu poets 
flourished during this period as a result of the interest created, and 
taste developed, in Ttlugu literature by these religious preceptors. 

One notable development in the religious life of the people, which 
affected brahmans as well as the other castes during this period, was 
the cleavage between the Saivas and the Vaisnavas. Vedism or the 
religion of Vedic sacrifice and ritual, though popular for a time at the begin¬ 
ning of the age, gradually lost its hold, yielding place to cults, like Saivism 
and Vaisnavism, which were growing more and more popular and 
attaining great importance. Those were the times when V^aisnavisin 
strove hard to capture the hearts of the public and reign supreme. 
These two cults changed altogether the aspect of religion till then in 
vogue. The Saiva and the Vaisnava teachers vied with one another, 
the former in maintaining the hold which they already had on the common 
people, the latter in spreading their religion all over the country. They both 
zealously tried to convert to their respective faiths the kings, and nol)les 
the country and their subjects, and make them their disciples. They 
became the custodians of this neo-Hinduism of cults, the law-givers, 
and the interpreters of dharma. The teachers of each cult gathered 
around them as many disciples as possible, and revived the drooping 
spirits of the nation, which suffered greatly owing to foreign aggression 
and oppressive rule, and maintained their preeminent position as the 
accredited teachers of religion and leaders of society. With this new 
turn the religion had taken, the emphasis in this age shifted from caste 
to cult, and from sacrificial Vgdisra to a popular religion of creeds and 
vrafas. Members of the Hindu society, whatever the caste to which 
they originally belonged, became divided chiefly into the two important 
sectarian groups, the S'aivas and the Vaisijavas. Teachers of these two 
suffiayas had their respective nia\haa or monasteries at different places in 
the country, with their regional pontiffs. 

The Smarta brahmans who belonged to neither of the two sects, 
were not unified like the S'aivas and the Vai^navas under one or more 
religious heads. No doubt, it i.s true that there were ino^lius, founded 
by Sri Sankaracarya centuries before. The pontiffs of these 
were, however, unable to make any headway, or to exert their influence 
on the brahman society in general. This was probably due to the several 
political and dynastic changes, religious conflicts, and, above all, to 
the rise and expansion of S'aivism, which had been flourishing under 
royal patronage in the country south of the Vindhyas, for some 
centuries before the Keddi period. The lack of royal patronage to the 
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premier iiwfk'i at Srinffori is horiie out by the absence of inscriptions 
rticording grautn of land (jf uyrhu/fis to it. In fact, inscriptions give us to 
understafid that thatbecame a religious and social pouer only 
from the middle of the fourteenth century, under the patronage of the 
first Vijayatidgar dynasty. The weakness and the disunion of the 
Smarta com niunity, and hrahmanisni in general, was recognised by 
some of the tliinking section of the people, and the result was the 
revival of the religious and social power and influence of 8TI Sankara' 
carya, ‘the high-priest of the Smarta brahmans’. 

()n the east coast in the Reddi kingdom there was no such move, 
'('ho Reddi kings were S'aivas and had S'ivacaryas as their gurus and 
guides. They patronised S'aivisiii. However, after tlie downfall of Konda- 
vTdu, the influence of the Jagadguru of the 8'rihgeri mothd spread over 
the eastern Andhra country which formed part of the Vijayanagar 
dominion. With the revival of the power of the pontiffs of the Srihgeri 
matha and the spread of their influence, the Smarta brahman community 
also fell in line with the other sectarian communities. 

The temple and the inalha were the two prime religious insti¬ 
tutions which exercised, as before, their beneficial influence, in strengthen¬ 
ing the purity of the religious life of the people in general, and promoted 
some of the traditional arts and crafts. Both these institutions were 
maintained by royal as well as public patronage. 

The temple in tliis period was a full-fledged institution with 
its elaborate service and office establishments. It was more or less a 
state within a state with its full administrative machinery of police, 
accountants, supervUors, treasurers and servants. The temple was 
the nucleus around which the ancient village developed. Hence, there 
was hardly any village without a temple. Towns grew, and commerce 
developed around famous religious centres, holy lirtiias and 
temples. 'Phe numher of temples generally grew in proportion to the 
size and extent of the village, and in accordance with the intensity of 
the charitable and religious zeal among the public. The number of 

42. “ rti«>ro ani ovor 30 iciscriptioiis mcofdiai;; grantti m td<* hy or undrr giiriis of tho 

SriiV^ori M vtha in date fro*n 1302 to lT5s A.D., Tho dliarmapitha 

or ri'Ugjoue tliroii ' w.kft rstabUsho.i. as mmiiont'd a'i)ovo, liy s'a nicamcharya, the 
great S^aiva reformer of the Sth eoiitary. The c 1 seholar Malhava or 

Vidyarau)a (forest of loarningb author of the Vedal>h.aRhya who was instrunieiital 
in founding the Vijayanagar em])ire in 1330. was the head of the f'Riablishinont 
at that time. Ity his aid and advice, llakka and Uukka. the drsb and third sons 
of Sahgama, snoeeoded in estuldishiug the now stab' and llakka, the first king 

as8unie<l the name Harihara. In gratitude for Vidyaraiiya’s servicoB, 

Harlhara esUbliHhed the ninthaat Sringeri in iSlG and he and his brothers ricbly 
endowed it.”- Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. V. pp. 117G-77. 
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temples in towns and capital cities was great. RaghavShvara, MUla- 
sthaimni Mailaradeva, Nagar^svara and Ahgadi Gopinatha, were some 
of the temples at Kondavulii, the capital of the Reddi kings» tliat find 
mention in inscriptioi»s. 

In its conception, the temple was a sectarian religious insti¬ 
tution. Saivas worshipped in Siva^ temples, and Vaisnavas in Visn\i 
temples. The popular forms of Siva worshipped during this period 
were Svayahihhu S'rl Maliadova, Tripurantaka, Kalyiina Oandra- 
sokhara, Isiakamesvara, Mallesvara or Mallinatha, Mailaradeva, VTra- 
hhadra, Kala-Bhairava and so on. The aspects of god Visnii known 
from inscriptions to have been worshipped during this age were many, 
and they are Gopinatha (Anaiita Gdpinatha, V'arada Gdpinfttha, t^^ra- 
sanna Gopinatha, Bhuvanamahgala Gdpinatha), Kesava (Oenna Kdsava, 
Prasaniii Kesava, Prasanna Cenna Kdsava), Nrsimha (Santa Nara- 
siiiiha, Laksmi Narasimha. Yd^ananda Nfsimha) and Rama (Ghaniala 
Hamanatha, Haghave^ vara), and Jarnlrdana. Srisailam, Tripuranta- 
kam, Dilksluxram, Palakollu (Kslraramam), Bhimavaram (near 8amalkdC» 
GudipOdi and Am travati, were the reputed S'aiva A vc'/rr/.s*, of whicli the 
last five were renowned as Pancar.imas. SrikUrmam, Simhachalam, 
Sarpavaram, Srikakulam, Bapaila, and Ahdbalam were the principal 
Vaisnava //sv^/v/.s of this period. 

Besides these Siva and Visnu temples, there were some others 
which were special to some communities. The Vaisyas had their temple 
of goddess Kanyakaparamesvari or Vasavi kanyaka, their tutelary deity. 
Some of the trading communities had their own special temples to 
patronise and worship, like those of Nagarjsvara and Gauresvara. 
The horse-dealers worshipped the goddess, GnjjChlaparamesvari The 
members of the Visvakarmakula also seam to have had thoir own 
temple for worship. Banala Lihgana, a member of the Visvakarrna 
family, built in Saka 1327 a temple of Ganna Mallikarjuua (Siva), and 
endowed it with a grant of land. 

Another interesting feature of this period was the growth of 
parivaradcvaias in the Siva and Visuu temples. It was a prevalent 
custom of those days to get the images of Alwars (twelve in 
number), and Hanuman consecrated in Visnu temples. One other 
feature was to consecrate lihgas in the name of deceased presons, and 
set them up in temples and worship them. A certain brahman 
Manciraja brought two lihgas from Sriparvata, after the death of bis 


48. Ep. Coll., No. 2rEj'of 

44. N.I.D., Vol. Ill, 0. 83, pp. 1050 0. 
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eldest brother MaWi/iatha thl'tfjkgf 

set up one of them w the p^rvata MMimthe Iihp:a 

RetUi'n commander, constructed a stone temple, 

in a iitiKa called Allades'vara lihga, presumably after le 

master, Allada Reddi, and granted some lands ^ 

temple. The cliarities made to temples in the form ' ,. 

and otherwise, were placed formally under the charge of t e respec 
communitie.s to which the temples belonged. 


JA/fAa was the other religions institution which played an 
important rolo in diffusing knowledge among the common people. The 
pontiffs of the S'aiva and Vai^nava mnth/ft< were highly learned and 
cultured personages, proficient in their respective scriptural lore. They 
encouraged learning and patronised scholars and poets. Of the five 
t^aiva^'m /f'iON of the Kakatiya period, which were situated on the 
holy Sriparvata,only Arasa wo(/o; and Bhiksavrtti matha find mention 
in the scriptionsof this period. We do not know the pontiff of the 
Arasa nKtfha. The head of the Bhiksivftti 7n i(h(i during the period 
under review was Mukti Santa Bhiksavrttir3,ya. He encouraged the 
Telugu poet, (iaurana, to write Navu Ntith<f CdT’itvds an account of the 
Nava Nathas as a dvipada kavya in Telugu. At the instance of this 
same s'iva yogis'vara, poet s'rinatha vrorte his Swaratn-inahaimyciin in 
Telugu, and dedicated it to his devoted disciple and attendant, Mummadi 
S'antayya. In this way, the pontiffs of Bhik^avftti ma{ha not only 
imparted religious education to their folk but also advanced the cause 
of Telugu learning by patronising men of letters. OGlakl mofV/ “whose 
spiritual influence extended over three lakhs of villages ’ was a famous 
institution that flourished during the Kakatiya period, and had its 
branches at Mandaram (present Mandadara in the Guntur district), 
TripurantakaiTi (Kurnool district), and Pu^pagiri (Cuddapah district). 
We find no references in the records of the post-Kakatlya period to the 
famous GslakI nui^ha established by Vis'vSs'vara Bivacarya in S'aka 1183 
at Mandaram*". Only the muf/m at Tripurantakam and Puspagiri^' 
find mention in the inscriptions, though nothing is known about them. 


\b. 0. 7S. pp. 1037 fT. 

40. S T.I., V. No 185. 

47. Tho ma^kas situated on the s'ris'ailam Hill were Araga matha (also mentioned 
\m%\:nuitha in inscriptions). Bhikm matha, Oapa matha, Kalu vtatha (or Sil^ 
tnatha) and Sarahga matha. 

IS. K.p. CoU., Nos. 3S0. and 809 of 1916. 

49. Ep. Coll., No. 91 of 1917. En. R3p. 1917. pnm 33. p. 193. 

50. Ep. Coll. Nr 8'iS of 1906 : Nj 971 of IW 
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We have no evidence of any of the Vais^ava Wdthas that flourished 
during this period, either from literature or from inscriptions. 

Popular religion consisted in the periodical worship of gods Siva 
and Visnu according to the S'aiva and Vaikhanasa Againas respectively 
by S'aivites and Vaisnavites, observing iratas, and worshipping village 
goddesses, and other religious practices, like the performance of japa and 
tapa. S'aivas worshipped their god Siva six times ''*^ a day at fixed 
periods. The chanting of TiruvTifmoli arid limppavii in the Vaispava 
temples of the Andhra country was in practice from long before the 
Reddi period and rrttis \n temples were granted for this service. 

The worship of heroes, and hero stones also became part and 
parcel of popular religion. There are references in contemporary 
literature'’* to the worship of heroes with flowers and other offerings. 
Every year festivals were held in honour of local heroes in different locali¬ 
ties and ballads commemorating their iloetls of heroism were sung to 

' -* A-. 

51. S. I. I., Vol, V. 82, GG. 

.-Vk. Or., II, proBe 61, p. 85. 

53. The Binging of some of these, ballads which roused the onthuBiasm of common people 
and infused and nurtured heroic spirit in them, was made into a regular profession 
and fioine communities lived by them. In this way, some commnnitlei were 
exclusively entrusted with the task of perpetuating those ballads ; for instance, the 
heroic ballad of Kntamnrfiju-J.atha relating to Kataniaraju of the Yadava (Golla- 
shepherd) clan who gained a victory in his fight with Nallasiddhi, the Telugu 
Coda king of Nellore, was rntrusted to the charge of Kommu piiople, a community 
of the cobbler caste, who made it their profession to sing only that bollad and chiefly 
Rulisist by gifts and rartanoH given to them tiy the membora of that clan. The 
Yadavas respect the Kominu people greatly, in as much as they preB(irved and 
propagated the liallads glorifying them. It has been an age long custom observed 
by the Yadavas not to take food without offering it beforehand to a rneintier of the 
Kommu community, whenever he comes to his house. Some of the Pikilis 
(lbl€)^0^-one of the communitioB of the Gollas) also made it their profession to 

ro 

sing this Kntamara jn hatha. These professional lAllad singers of the Pikilis and the 
Kommus attend the annual festivals of the goddess Gahgd, the tutelary deity of the 
Yadava clan. On such occasions, it has been the time-honoured custom among 
the Pikilis not to sing the Katamarajn Vjsllad unless and until it was first sung by 

41 
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the accomitatiimeiH of music anil dance. 'Ihc Annuel served 

heroes „e. a solemn ami vrand festive occa-hm. ednch not d 'r^ 

to fj()ri>ntn ite the r/jemory of the departed heroes )Ufc a so - - 
cultivate heroic spirit arriooK people. This worship ( eve ope 
regular cult, called ['irdrUnt/n in the Telueru country, i 
following. 


iho tradiliona) sinc'''rfr., th(* Kommii p<“o|»k‘. In thin way, cult of the heroes gave 
riK(^ to Honnj coiinnuniticH of profesHif>nal ballad singi'fh wlio \v< ro exix^rts in the art 
of Hiiiging lialladH. 

d'hu ballad of tin* hnrOv'H of l^alnadij al.so was sung to the aecompaninieni of 
nniHio and dance. This i.s r.'ferrcd to in Vallabhamatya’B KrujjhhiriUniDie 

CiJ -ST'CO'O'^rS' dtSo^t riCT’O' roCZX") TT' 

ft>3 I o £ir*t>cAS .” 

•‘a -tv- r s V o?.o 

^ A ^ ^dCix 

.c-'gX 

SooTr"?)X)c*i)Ax>c 3^fto<Jio 

OiV)^ !io2X)\ "SiSiio 

"acosseoC^^c S^5c*io 

SjOSr^43 

(tir^ 

i ^ •C'^fcs 

r-Jaofx. Ao' ‘ r' ,'.v s "8 (Ho 

rT^i3o\»)CX);db cx^eT^^'c 

S)er»^B b\)©c - 

From the above voraes it is clear tliat tlie ballad of the I’alnaii heroes was sung by 
a female, and that men playing tl\e rob'B of different characters, danced expressing 
emotion and sentiment by gestures and movements in accordaiuc with the spirit of the 
ballad sung, us i«i Karbakali, ami thaf the dvipndfl pralsndhas were 8ui>g and not 
merely n'clted, in obb-n days. 
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SOCIAL CUSrOMS, RITES AND KESTlVAl.S 

The Hindu is not free to porforin jiny ceremony, purely domestic 
or |)ul)lic (civil), according to his own will at any time, llis whole life, 
from birth t(i death and from morn to eve, is regulated by strict 
discipline. The course of each and every function he has to perform, 
as a (jrJidstJta and as a member of the society at large, was al! chalked 
out, and strict rules cf conduct wore laid down in the Smrtis and 
Dharma Sastras with their ihree-fold division of the Ticarakii'ndd, 
ri/ardhTird Lundd, and /jrayasriddlidridd. Even a slight deviation from 
these rules of conduct, swerving evcm a little from the ordained patii 
and strict discijiline enjoined on him, was not ai)preciated, nay, 
tolerated. If the conduct of any Hindu was such that it afTected the 
dignity of society' and polluted it with irndipious actions, his guru, 
the religious head cT his order, gave notice to the head of his family, and 
brought round the wrong-doer and Ins elders with a line or punishment. 
Politics and judicature were ti\e domain of tiie king. In religious life 
and ethics, the guru of eacli Samaya, and tlie religious pontiff 
of the S'rhg'iri ruled the people of the respective sects. 'L'lie 

Dharma Sastras laid down the rules of conduct to be observed for the 
first three varnas, and the members of the fourth caste had to regulate 
their life, in accordance witli the precepts of ihe elders belonging to the 
a(jrdvdrn<is^ and in consonance witli the dharmas enunciated by the 
Puranas and the Itihasas. 

There was a new orientation in religion during this perioi, 
which savei the Hindu society from disruption, following the rude and 
severe shock it received from the Muslim invasions. There was a 
gradual decrease in the performance of yd<jdfi ii\id i/ajnds by brahmans 
and a great increase in the tendency to observe diverse vratds and the 
innumerable danas(?i'^ codified in the Cdfiirnirtjacintdfndvi by Hemadri). 
'['he new turn religion liad taken in tliis period, tended to 
mitigate the divergence between the members of the first three 
vnrnns and knit them together more clo.sfdy than before. 'Fho several 
vratas or religious observances, whether Saivite or Vaisnavite, were 
thrown open to all Hindus irre.spective of caste; and this nurtured a 
sort of fraternity and unity ariiong them, wliich greatly contributed to 
the consolidaii of the Hirxlu society, and the coliesion of its ingredient 
angas. The members of the fourth ca.^te w'ere made to fee), for the first 
time in the course of their history, that tha Hindu religion was as much 
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theirs hs it was of the highor castes, and almost all the ceremonies to be 
performed, became common to all the members of the society. The 
feasts, the festivals, the religious observances, the dSmfs, vraias, and 
porvus or auspicious ocrasions, all became the common legacy of the 
Hindu folk in general. 

Pancanijdtn : 

1\\Q l)x.iTica7ujG.m ' played an important role in the daily routine of 
the people of all communities. Their domestic and social activities 
were guided hy a consideration of the auspicious moments for commen¬ 
cing them. From the brdhman who projected an important yajna down 
to the farmer who was eager to commence the agricultural operations 
in the new year, a reference to the pancangani for the correct time and 
the propitious inoment was necessary. From times of yore the Hindus 
have been trained to do a thing at the auspicious moment. For the 
performance of each and every one of the ceremonies, the auspicious 
month, fortnight, week-day, innhurlam, and the precise lagiia^ had to be 
ascertained and fixed correctly. The king, according to the Niii Sasiras 
(works on Polity), had to perform and attend to many duties. Diverse 
rites and rituals had to be arranged in temples according to Agamas at 
fixed intervals of the day. For thi.-i purpose, the Hindus in general 
divided the civil day from sunrise to sunrise into thirty muhnrtarns 
(the day into fifteen, and the night into fifteen), and gave each muJiurtam 
a different name.‘‘^ As sixty ghupkas (gadiyas) make one full day, each 
viuhuriam is made up of two gh<i\ikas of time, that is, forty eight 
miiiutefi. The kings also were enjoined to divide the day and night 
alike into eight half-watches or (irilliu-tjaindH, each half-watch coming 
to 3?4 i//w7(f'k((,s, or one and a half-hour, and spend each half-watch as 
directed by the Ntti JSdsiraa. It was believed that, to produce the desired 
effect and to achieve success and merit, correct moment for the commence¬ 
ment of the ceremony, rite or ritual, either social or religious, had to be 
ascertained. Even the slightest variation in the correct fnuhurtani and 
the precisefixed by the jyotirjhas, did not produce the desired 
result, but-Was also believed to do harm to the najajnantu 

Gadtydratn" 

This over-emphasis on time in fixing the mnhuriam and the 
moment correctly, and announce it to the king, the priest and also to 

A. The J^atiCilAgnm or the Hlnda alinanack coiitaiue tho five aiigas or elements, 
iirtitady, the tithi, vara, naksaira, yoga and karaaa. which are determined by the 
dispoBiiion of the grahas and the naksatroi. U has been the thesis of the Hindus 
that human destiny is inseparably eounocted with the movements of the stellar 
bodies which are part and parcel of the Universe, 
la. F, B. Pargitar - I'he l ellimj of Time in Ancient India - J. R. A. S. 1915. 
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the people, necessitated the Hindus to devise an arrangement to measure 
time. This device was called Qa4iyaram. The Telugii poets of this 
period, like Anantamatya, Koravi Goparaja, Srinatha, V^allabhainatya, 
and Potana, all refer to yadiyarom in their works, 

Gadiydntm seems to be the Prakrit form of Uhotikdgdrd^ (f?a(jiya, 
the tadbhava of ghali or ghaUka, and ara, that of agara). In Sanskrit 
this device is called gha\ikdyantra or ghatiyanlni. Uadif/anun therefore 
means a clock tower or a room or building containing this contrivance. 
In course of time this term came to be applied to the cont rivance itself 
without reference to the room or building. 

The common device to measure time that had been in vogue from 
ancient times is the water-clock. The Buddlust work, Divynvadana, 
Kautilya’s Arthai^stra^ the Vdyu^ Brahindnda, Vf><rju, Blidyavata and 
the Brahma Purdnas and some astronomical works, describe this clock. 
The antiquity of this contrivance to measure time is proved from the 
fact that the Jydtisa Veddnga of the Rig recension, contains its descrip¬ 
tion. This contrivance of water-clock was very simple and consisted 
of a big vessel filled with water, and a small jar or bowl with a hole at 
the bottom. This bowl is called patra in Sanskrit and kuduka in 
Tolugu. The astronomer, Lalla, of the seventh century of the Christian 
era describes this bowl as “ a vessel shaped like the lower half of a 
water-pot (kalaka) made of ten palas in weight of copper, witli a 
diameter of half a cubit (9 inches) at the top and a height of half of 
that, and having a hole made with a wire fashioned from 3!/;i masas 
of gold drawn out to a length of four ahgulas (3 inches).^ Time could 
be observed in using this bowl in two different ways. The time 
taken by the bowl, for draining in, and sinking in water while floating 
in a largo receptacle filled with water, and also the time for emptying 
itself when filled with water, was considered as a (jh(i(ikd, nd{li, 

ndlikd or nadikd of time, that is, twenty four minutes. The more 
ancient form of this Hindu water-clock worked in the latter way, that 
is, by emptying itself in the course of a ghafikd igodiya) of time. 

2. of. Bhiincjagara-Bhandira; Ksiragiira-Ktiara and so on. Vide-Sri V. Rurya- 
narayana SaBtri’8-Ga(/ij/ara»;i—A. S. B. P., XXXII, pp. 9 ff. 

8. Dt. J. F. Fleet - The ancietd v'ater-clock\ J. R. A.-B., 1915, pp. 218 8., " In thiB 
variety, but in other sizes and matorlHls," Dr. J. F.. Floct wayH, ‘'the appliance* 
has survived to the present day . and soeins: to bo fairly well-known to people 
who have lived in Northern India where it apijears to be still iiFod sonietimeh l)y 
ixrlice guards in out-of-the-way viiiagci.'* There is a wator-clof’.k in the Rija’s 
palac'e at Venkataglri in the Nellore district, where time is announced to tlie Public 
in gadiyat even at the present day. 
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The water-clock that; was in use in the Andhra country duriiiL.^ 
the period under review, was a late device that worked by drawing in 
water. The (ikatika-pdtni or the bowl, which draws in water 
and sinks ifi the water in the big receptacle within a ohatiku 
of time, Wd'-i culled gadiya-kitdiikit in leingu. Koravi Goparaja 
compares very aptly the sun settinf^ in the ocean with a ga^iya-kudnkd , 
sinkirif^r in the sheet of water in the hig receptacle. That this apphance 
operated in this way js further made clear by the passages in the Bhojeua- 
jifjdjir and the Virahhddruf ijupdfu, writte/i by Anantamafcya and Potana 
respectively. They refer to the sinking of the eagerly watched tdmru- 
(jhd(iki(-pati'd or the copper-bowl. The passage in the latter work 
referred to above, suggests that this appliance was also set up tempora¬ 
rily at the time of marriages’ and oIIjct auspicious occasions, to 
ascortaii) and (innounce tlH 3 precise ausidcioiis /(/(//la or moment. • No 
sooner than the bowl sat)k in water than the time was announced 
to the public, by either striking a gong with a rod (called 
koddpu in Telugu), just as it is being done now in towns, in 
Tlianas, Taluk ofYices, Coilectorates and Police stations, or by 
the blowing of conchc^s. Time was caicuiated and announced 
in ghop'kds of time beginning from the sunrise to tlie sunset, and 
pnjbably from the sunset to sunris<3. Vallabharnatya, the author of 
tbed'olngu drama Kridnhhiranidni, refers to the <jddujandn in the nu sdla 
(entrance hull) of tin' Ariflbra monarch at Warahgal. Hearing the 
Uadij/druffi strike sixteen iye)jd-^ehintndnl), ijidicating thereby that 
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sixteen ghntikas of time elapsed till then from the sunrise, G5vinda 
Mancana Sarma, one of the characters of the play, sngpjests to his friend 
Titubha Setli, another character, that it was a little past midday and 
time to go to dinner to a hotel/** as tiiey felt very hungry. 

GadiUaram or water-clock was put in charge of learned brail- 
mans, who were probably proficient in astronomical calculations. 
They were remunerated by land grants. An inscription at Sarpa- 
vararn (Cocanada taluk. East Godavari district) informs ns that a 
certain Gdli Soma Reddi, after instituting godiihiviini in the Bhavaiia- 
rayana Perurnal temple at that place in 8aka 1326, Tarana, entrusted 
it to the charge of two brahmans Aubhalojhu and Singa - ojhu, and 
paid one hundred iankaa as the price of two fields, five kha (that 
is, five puitiii of land) in extent, which were granted to them tree 
of tax as manuavi to cover their salaries. 

])\ffereiii Ceremonies ond S<tms/i Tiros : 

Every auspicious ceremony, rite and ritual was commenced 
precisely just at the lagna fixed by the moiiliurdkas. The Smrtis and 
some of the digests on Hindu law furnish a list of sacrements that a 
Hindu householder had to observe. Homadri’s Colurrargarinfdinoni 
provides a complete list of all the vratasy ddnas, and the like, that the 
Hindus bad to perform. 

9. 

If- ooj-u^? 8 ^ ” 

-K(l. Hm. 

10. S.I.I., Vol. V. No. 10. 

11. R. G. UhiuMl&rknr -fJarly History of the Delh'aii (.Srd odition), pp. 'lOlP Ol-Tho 
celebrated author Hcmadri served the Yadava kiuRB Xfabadeva and hifl HuccoBBor 
R^imadcva or Riimacandra of Devagiri, and flourishod in the latter-half of the 
thirteenth century. He codified all the rcligiouK |)ractieeB and obsorvaneeK that had 
been in vogue till his time, and that had come down from times iinmernorial in hiR 
Caturvargacintilmani which consieb d of four parts, namely, " (1) VrofnkhatjiJo, 
containing an exposition of the religious foaptB and observanrcp, (2) Donnkhaiuja, 
in which the several gifts to which groat religious importance is attached are 
explained; (3) Tirthakhantia, which treats of pilgrimages to holy places, and 
(4) Mdksakhanda, in which the way to tiual deliverance is set forth.” Besides 
these "there is a fifth khanda or part which is called Varis'csakhanda or appindix, 
which contains voluminous treatises on (1) the deities that should l)e worshipped, (2) 
on Srnddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determination of the proper tirnoa 
and seasons for the performance of religious rites, and (4) on Prnyasxitta or atone, 
incnt. All these works are replete with a great'deal of information, " 
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Tho important ceremony which every Hindu performed with great 
ec/at and rejoicing was tho marriage. Among i)rahmans it appears to 
have been ttie custom to celebrate the niarriage of a girl at 
the early age of eight years.'’ The difference in age between the 
hrif|f^K**oorM and the l)nde was, when compared with tb© present custom, 
considerahly In those days the brahman youth spent the 

early years of his life exclusively in learning the Vedas and 
acquiring proficiency in one or more Sclstras. He married only after 
finishing his studies, by which time he was nearly twenty five or thirty 
years of age or even more. The Mann Smrti, the Brhaspaii Sinrti and 
other similar works, lay down the marriageable age of girls in accordance 
with the age of the would-be-bridegroom. Of the two Smrtis mentioned 
above, the Mnna SmrU states that a man of thirty years should marry a 
maiden of twelve years of age, and one of twenty four years, a girl of 
eight years of sge. Bfhaspati lays down that a periion of twenty one 
years of age should marry a girl of seven years of age^’. For want of 
definite and positive evidence, it cannot be asserted that the Smrtis 
referred to above, were followed by the Andhras in the period under 
review. Nor do we know definitely the Sm^ti or the Dharma Sastra 
that was in use in the Andhra country at this period. It is not 
therefore possible to say how far the Smrtis referred to above, bear 
testimony to the practice then in vogue. There is however reason to 
believe that the VajTiavalkya Smrti was probably followed during this 
period; for, a junior contemporary of Tikkana SOmayaji, named Katana 
who nourished in the latter half of the thirteenth century, rendered 
freely into Telugu verse Vijiianes'vara’s Mitakmra, the most famous of 
the many commentaries on the Yajnarulkyn Smrti, under the name of 
VijTuinch)(ir%yam, This translation itself establishes the fact that the 
Vajnavalkya Smrti was followed in the Andhra country about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Because it was then in use, 
KtHana was probably tempted to render it into Telugu, for the benefit of 
the Andhras. Even this Yajnavalkya Smrti does not lay any bard and 
fast rules as those of the AfnniL Bind the B^haspati Srjirtis regarding the 
marriageable age of girls. We may be however nearer the truth if we 
say that the girls of those days were married very early between seven 
and ten years of age, and that the difference in age between the bride¬ 
groom and the bride was greater than what we observe at the present 
day. There were instances, though probably rare, of (jrhasthas giving 
their daughters in marriage to old men with the desire of getting large 
sums of money from them 

ri. Sm. Dv.. II. VI. 74. 

18 Yii i$^avalkyn Smrti, Tr. by Rao Bahadur Oandra Vidyaranya. BR. I., Ch- 
ITT, Marriiigo, p. 101. 

14. Bh.. Rj.. VI. V. IS. 
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Before settling a marriage the bride-groom's relatives used to go 
and visit the bride's father and other elders, and if the match was to 
their satisfaction, the unkuva, that is, the money to be given to the 
parents of the bride as bride-price, was fixed, and then the match 
settled. This betrothal ceremony was a small function, of which the 
mounting of the wedding ring (minirardintncnyi) (to the bride’s finger) 
formed the important part. It ended with a small feast given by the 
bride’s parents to the bridegroom’s party. The technical name of this 
feast was called paln'kuHu kndiiciita^ that is, partaking of milk 
dishes. Among marriages in royal families, the brides’ father offered 
to his daughter many elephants, horses, rnilch-cows, men and maid¬ 
servants besides much jewellery, and at times gave villagesaslo, 
according to his status, when she was going to her husband’s house. 
The nobles and vassals followed in the footsteps of thier overlords. 
At the time of marriage, encomiums in (judya and pr/J/yo befitting the 
occasion, were recited. ‘‘ Ceremonies like '‘kr(tnta\ saptapadnlii (seven 
steps) observed in the marriages of this time, are in vogue even to-day. 
Remarriage of widows was not allowed. John of Montecervino 
observes : “Their marriages take place only at one time of the year ; 
and when the husband dies tlie wife cannot marry again.” 

Generally one had to marry, according to the Sastras, a, girl belong¬ 
ing to one’s own varna^ and not to a different one. But some of the 
marriage alliances, contracted by some of the ruling families during 
this period, were not in consonance with the general rule laid down 
by them. There were mixed marriages; for example, the Vijayanagara 
ruler Harihara II of the Lunar dynasty belonging to the Yadava 
Ksatriya family of Sahgarna, gave his daughter in marriage to a member 
of thefourth caste, namely, Kataya Verna Redd>, prime minister of Ku- 
maragiri Reddi, king of Kondavfdii; the Ejuva prince COda Bhima, son of 
king Coda Bhakti Raja of the Solar dynasty, and belonging to the 
Kasyapa gdtra, took to his wife a daughter of king Anav^ina Reddi 
of KondvTdu; the Gahga monarch of Kalihga, Vira Narasimhad^va, 
belonging to the Atreya goliut and the Lunar dynasty, gave his 
daughter to the RScerla prince, Kurnarannavota of Rajukonda belong¬ 
ing to the Caturthakula. These matrimonial alliances were, no 
doubt, actuated by political expediency. It was the prevailing general 
custom for the vanquished kings to offer their daughters in marriage 

15. Vb. Vj, in, V. 55. 

16. NK, II. V. 221. 

17. Hr. VI.. IV, y. 99. 

19. Foreign Noticet, p. 189. 

42 
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to the victors in battle, alo?ig with many ^fifts of jewels, elephants, horses 
etc. These [)r»litical marriages form by themselves a separate 
category of their own. They raise the doubt if the Smrtis or the 
Dharrna Sastras allowed such inter-caste marriages in this period 
uf Hindu religious revival. Though the examples cited above were 
political marriages and stand on a different footing altogether^ Dharma 
Sastras allowed some annldma marriages. According to them the 
members of the first two orders of the Hindu society might marry a girl 
from any of the remaining orders, besides a girl of his own caste, that is, 
a bnlh/nan may marry, a ksatriya girl, a vaisya girl, or a s'Odra girl, 
and a ksatriya, a vaii^va girl or a sudra girl, and a vaisya 
a sOdra girl. The sQdra had to marry a girl of his own 
caste. Some of the marriages cited above might have been 
aymldnid marriages, and hence, the seeming inter-caste marriages 
referred to above, might not have been really such. The 
outlook of the different castes and communities in this period 
was more conservative than before, and every community and sect 
tried to pres(3rvG its purity and pristine glory. In fact, this 
also seems to have boon one of the main motives behind the controversy 
regarding the status of the vais'yas and the vaijatTyas, whicdi made 
a decision with a royal decree necessary from the dltarninsnuo at 
Vijayanagar, alluded to in one of tlie previous chapters. The Muslim 
invasions af)pear to have been greatly responsible for fostering this 
kind of exclusiveness and narrow outlook. The respective castes 
aud their Internal suh-divisions moved within a limited social orbit 
and hardened into h/ih/s in this period, each k'nlo tending to become 
ondogamous rather than exogarnous. When such was the state of 
society and the tendencies tluit moulded its form, there was hardly 
any scope for inter-caste marriages. 


The following were the Samsknras that were generally observed 
in those days as they are done even to-day: fl) jtltakarma, (2) 
n.iniakarana, (il) annapras'ana, (4) caulum, (51 upanayana 
(6) vivnhu, (7) garbhadhiina, (8) pnmsavana, and (O^l simnatonnyana. 
F'rom the date of conception to the date of birth many customarv rites, 
that had cnme down to that day from very early times, were observed 
with the same solemnity as those that were sanctioned by the Sastras, 
in order that no calamitv might befaR to the pregnant woman, 
and that she might have an easy delivery, and that the child might 
be healthy. Those rites consisted in making offerings of cakes 
and the like, to the tutelary godless of tlie village and other 


Y. Smrti, Vivalvi Prakarane. 
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famous local goddesses, in the third, fifth and seventh months 
of pregnancy. 


As soon as a child was born, it was customary to observe some 
popular ceremonies, which had no religious sanction behind them, as 
is even now the case in villages devoid of medical aid. Some of these 
customary ceremonies, which were observed in a wealthy or royal 
family at the birth of a child, are recorded in the Telugn literabure of 
the period. Of these, some observances survive oven to day. It was 
an ancient custom, observed during the i)eriod under review, to place a 
gold coin on the navel of tlie new-born baby and cnc the umbilical cord, 
and dip the baby in the winnowing fan filled with pearls. The baby 
was then sprinkled with water in whicli rice had been washed (Luili d~)ri\ 
and it was gently rubbed on the crown with fingers dipped in sesamnni 
oil, and hesiiietir(3d with ghee. After being washed in warm water, 
collyrium was applied to the baby’s eyes and tihikani or ornamental mark 
was put oil its forehead. On either side in the corners (p.xiiijilln) of 
the gate outside the room, wherein the baby slept, were placed bran 
(tanudu)^ live embers {nippula) and cotton seeds. Disenchanted bran 
was poured across the gateway outside it. Water pots or dtilida (small 
pots with broad mouths), in which were placed some rnargosa sprigs 
(rcpn retfimahi), were put probably in the room near the baby’s cot or 
outside the door of the baby's room. Other similar precautions for the 
safety" of the baliy were taken. After all this was done, married woman 
were invited, and after receiving the gilts they brought, they were 
served with raijumunti (presents of sweets and other things) and 
betel with pieces of camiihor. ” 


20 . 
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Generally in Ihc eighth year after conception, or in the eighth 
ye&rof hirth according to Yajnavaikya. the upanayana ceremony of 
the hrahrnan f)oy was performed. The investiture with the sacred 
thread of the kastriya hoy took place in the eleventh and of the vais'ya 
boy in the twelfth year. After investing the boy with the sacred thread 
and initiating him into brahmiCitrya tbeguru instructed him in the Vedas 
and the S'a-tras. The pupil remained a bachelor until he finished his 
studies. After completing his education^ he married a girl of his own 
caste and led the life of a grh((sth(i (house-holder), performing the various 
duties enjoined on him hy the Smftis or the Dharma Sastras. A youth 
of those days was expected to learn a S'a.stra sitting at the feet 
of an (icarffd or guru, to acquire good instruction from elders, to 
fullil hia vows with daring, and to win a victory over his kinsmen. He 
who failed to do these was not considered to be a man at all.*" 

It was the pious aspiration of the brahman grhasthas of those 
days to construct a lotus tank*’ {katnala kasara), to rear a grove 
of tvlnsi plants, to worship piratandru , that is, women who 
committed sati, to set up a mliln mtm, that is, water pandal 
for offering drinking water to the tlnrsty in the summer season, and 
to go on a pilgrimage. When the brahman went on a pilgrimage to any 

«r0C (S'^C-O 

2Jo;5e 

7t’tj6o^J>K xw<!fo;0 

r'sbt-TT^c « (^25^^00 sfe 

TT'^cu) Ctir-^ijgo 

Cl (»0 •- . 

' t) 

i»^cjdbs^ax'e> To i5X) dv 
octoO 

8o^ ssdtoAvc —Sin. Dv., I. iii, vv. 42^45. 


22. Kn. Kh.. t, V. 107. 

23. Ks. Kh.. Til, T. 81. 
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holy place like Kasi or to a sacred iirtha like the Ganges, lie fasted 
the whole day and kept holy vigil (jogamimu) during night at that 
ksctra or tirtha. In the early morning he bathed in the river, performed 
pitrtarpana and pindapradana, that is, worshipped the manes with 
libations, and the god of the k^elra, and then took his meals.** He 
performed many ddnas and dhar/nas in the course of his pilgrimage, 
which brought home to his mind the rigours, hardships, and realities of 
life, gave him opportunities to come into contact with tlie outside 
world, and broadened his outlook on life and polished his mind. 

The conduct and behaviour of some of the braluuan youths, 
however, was not satisfactory in the light of the ethics of that age. 
Some of them did not take much care and interest in the performance of 
sandhtjavandana and the sacrificial rites and ceremonies. They spent 
their time in a jolly way, taking to music, vocal and instrumental, 
and associating with gamblers. There were also some who stoic jewels 
and vessels from their own house and staked them in gambling. Decorum 
of speech was not observed. Some youths went after alchemists to win 
their favour and learn the art. Some made friends with atheists and 
treatedand plthainardna with respect, and felt glad to be with oitas. 
There were some youths who did acts like these which were totally 
condemned as unbecoming and unworthy of true brahmans.*' 


Ddnas: 

Dana or gift acquired fresh importance during this age of Hindu 
revival. Heinadri’s Danakhaiida^ which elaborately treats of innumerable 
gifts of a religious character, inspired the public to make gifts to acquire 
eternal merit, and to ensure wealth and happiness in the future birth. It 
roused the charitable instinct in men and women, holding out before them 
the attraction of the acquisition of merit and happiness for mere giving 
away of something of his own, ungrudgingly with a pure heart. Every 
member of the Hindu society, man and woman, generally made some 
gift or other according to his ability and status. The Reddi kings are 
stated to have made all the gifts enumerated by Hemjidri in his 
Dankhavda which was a popular treatise on the subject. Their chief 
credit lies in their having made not only the minor danas hut also the 
niahadanas which were sixteen in number. There i.s reason to believe 
that the number of inahadanas was not constant, and that it had increased 
with the advance of time; for, a pa.s.sage )n the PasumaxjfU grant of the 
Eastern Calukya king Visnnvardhana III of the eighth century, extols 
the king as having made iuia and other damvidha inahdddnaH iii the 

24. Ibid. V. J2l. 

26. Ks. Kh. IV. vv. 81 and 100. 
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country extondin^? between Ktinci and the confluence of the Gaiiga and 
Sagara Kanf i-iranya-Sdfjffra-madhya -panpaka (/kalpita) tulddanadi- 
(i(ikam<llu]-ui(ifLTiddri(i'tiiand(lliika datnibtidilhihV^* From this it is evident 
tliat at. ilie time*of V'isnnvardhana 111, that is, by the middle of the eighth 
century, the nnrnborof /nuitddiuicis was only ten. If it were greater, 
certainly, it would have found niention in the grant itself. It is, there¬ 
fore, obvious that, frcnii the eighth century to the fourteenth century, 
the niunber of maJutdanns increased from ten to sixteen. 

Aiiiong tha kings of /vondavidii, A/iaveni:i Reddi, the third king, 
is fx[ires>iy stated in one’' of his records to have made the ddnas 
nanifdy flj hroknuivda (idna^ (2) Knuakadhard dcifid, (3) Gosnhasrn 
(idtKtiiwd (4) Kdipaffrrn datxt etc. His P(*(lacejrukuru record al.>o 
rt)f( 0 ’s to tbo Kinoihdohard ntnUdddna made by him. The express 
/jiention of these gi fts should /lot lead ns to think that Anav^ma did 
/i(jt niikn oiher gifts. As a matter of fact, the Reddi kings of Konda- 
vidii, Itijamali rndru vararn and Kandnkfliu are credited in their records 
to have /nade all the gifts enumerated by Hem<ldri in bis DdnaklKnjida. 
Wo cannot, howi-ver, authoritatively maintain that this claim is true 
of every king hcdongi/ig to the three liouses, though it might lie true 
ill case of some of tin' kings like Anavo.n.i Reddi, Kuniaragiri Redd i 
also made y/u//oh/a//u.s like Tuldiptrru'pi^'' dTum. His Anaparti grant'’" 
states that he made this J'Hlupurnpf ddna at D.iksharain after the 
completion of his victorious (‘astern campaign, 

Annad ’Va (hula, son of Bhaktinlja of the i’^ruva fannly, is said 
to have made (iositluhsro (Idiid in the vicinity of the tmnpl(‘ of Virlihadra 
at the holy place of PaUe.sam, an island in the rivn* (bulavari, and 
also tlie *S'o/d(/.N(i(/o/j and Iliraniidnicru ddnos, 

■M'k C. I*. No.. \) of 11)13-11. 
l7, !‘'.}u Coll., No. ‘ii) of 1'.)J.7. 

IS. IdliofC^lUortioii; Nfo. l^-G 'id. 

iU. luitii, II, Xo. 1. ()ii. r.)2t - Vitlo. Ins Koacira.mrlj.iTrAin <;r:ini. 

;*.() 3.A.11.U S.. M, |>. 01. 

31, l’|). Ind. .X'XVl. pp. 1 I 17. 

'* riu< Saptasthjard is tho fourte^nu.h fiiahadtina in tiio list ol the sixio n mahadilnos 
(l^'^c'rilKHl hy i Irm.iilri. 'I hc ritual connocUnl v^ith ihi' porforrniinoG of this dana 
nuiy !k' liriofly <h’.^onln'd Ihu.'^; Tlniliinans must 1*0 iiivit^<l on an auspicious day and 
Totjut'siod to iH)rform th.' pvr, tpih nunna or purificntcry ceremony In a mandapa 
winch is spoclally erected for tho purposo, the iinagoH of sotj>e doitic'R must I'c? 
installed on a vcih or platfrrm. This must bo followod by tbo performance of 
Vnidhts fKiildha, or tlje snaidha for ensuring prosperity. Seven golden kufuias 
{vessels) 21" X 21" or U) " X 10" in dimensions (height and width) and weigbing from 
wYou to one thousand palas, according to ibe means of the donor, must be secured. 
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^s/vi dana is yet another dam, referred to in the inscriptions of 
this period. Ahvaddmdlkmguru was one of the titles of Ihuliraja^ 
siirnamed UndiSa of the Solar race, who ruled from Sltravarapaitana. 

Allaya Vemfi Reddi of Rajamahendravaram was also reputed for 
his liberality. He is stated in his Veinavarafii grant as having 
given away to brahmans thousands of kine ((jdsalutstTnji) in the 
Daksharnmabhumi, before god Bhim6svara. 'fhis is no doubt a refe¬ 
rence to the/y^i'a/ta.svu.He is also ext)lle(l in insorip* a)ns 
as the (jdcur/na-vialiagraJiara-pradatd, one who granted to brahmans 
nmny agraJiUras, each of the extent of a gdrarnia . Hesidc's tliose 

They should Ik; ydaced fnsi oii sisainuin and then on tlie skin of ini iiut«*lopo. Nexi, 
each of the seven j)ots should he tilled with salt, inilli, ghoo, molasses, eiirds, sugar 
and water respectively, to fiyinl)oli 80 tht'seven oceans of the ITindii mythology, mikI 
the images in gold respectively of Brihina, N'isnu. ^urya, indrn, I ;ind 

l‘arvati, and goms and grains of dilYorent varieties must lie adde<l to them. Twtuity 
five brahmans (S |\tviks, 8 dv.irapalakas, 8 japa-hrahmans and on<* guru) have to 
he engaged, and/io/au5 for all (he gods installed in tlu' maiutapa must lx? piudormt'd. 
When the //ojurt for Varuna is completed, the ’^'ajamana has to h;itho and go aiouiid 
the vcdi thr^e times chanting uianiras. On the se«ondday the /liirna has to he 
perfornii'd a thousand times; and finally the/n/n</a3 must he given away as a gift 
to the brahmans,” Heniadri’s ("aturvargatViUirnani, Ddnnl'hnnda (Jhhli tnd., 
Ch. V. pp. 337-831)). 

" TTiranifnincru or iSh/rarnamer?* comes undt^r Mrrn. ddvna. 'I'hi* reprosoiitatiou 
of the Meru mountain can l>e made in any kiinl of metal or grain. In I'aso if if is made 
of grain, it is called If it is or gold the mprosentatiou of the 

^[C’rll must have three redgos weighing throe pains. When th<j reyin-sontaiioM 
of the Mi'ru is ready, worship is ofiored to it in the prcscriiied rnaTinor. And th' ii on 
occasions like eclipses, it is presented as a gift to a brahman for the piirj)os(!. This 
du//a is given to propitiate the god Varaha (lied. pp. 391 <j)uot(Hl from (he 

paper on the Rajahmundry Museiini plates of Telugu Coda, Annadeva by Dr. N. Ven- 
kataramanayya, Kp. J.nd,, Vol. XXVl. p. 38, f. note fi). 

32. C.P. No. 16 of 1917-18, dated in s'aka 1304, Ilemadri’s ('a(urrar<fnci.ntirnin.)ji, Dana- 
7c/iam/a (Bihl. Ind.) Vol. I. pp. 589-90. 

33. Kp. Ind., XIII, pp. 237 ff. 

34. 8.1.1.. Vol, TV. No. 1382. 

3.5. Ep. Ind., XIH. V. 19 p. 242. 

The Sarangapurara grant (N.D.I., Vol I, C.U. 17, p. 137) of Sarangadisir;. daled in 
s'aka 1176 gives the definition of a gucarma in the following verse ; 

ii_v 28 . 

Ten hastas make one danda; thirty dandas make one niiYirfrt>iu; and ten nirnrtanas 
make one gocarma. 

Gocarma-A place thirty dandas long by one danda and seven hastas broad— 
Brhasp. [M. Bh., XIII, 3121 Sch.l”.—Monier Williams, p. 364. 
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diinan he presnntprl to M^rkandeyesvara at R^jamahendravaram 
a bronze hell weig/iing twelve thousand pnlikas {(iViidahs^ihasrn^paltka- 

praruand nukdtiiejpi-nintnfdm . Daroghavtoni )■ Ordinary offerings 

or gift of t})ing't suitable to and much iieuded in the season in wiiioh it 
waK mado, like drinking warter (mlild-dand), and fans in the 
summer season, and kutubdla ddrn or gift of blankets in the 
winter season, acquired fresh importance. Above all these gifts, anva 
dami, or the offering of food to the Hindus irrespective of caste or 
community, and particularly to the brahman on particular days and 
occasions, was considered to be the greatest of all the danos> Offering 
of food acquired fresh importance during this period and was considered 
to he a very nierit(jrious act. There were some hralimans in this period 
who observed the gift of offering food as a vrata^ and were eulogised by 
people IIS divf/dnna(nitas and annapradatas. Some such brahmans with 
these titles figure as shareholders in the (KjrahTird grants given by the 
Reddi kings of Rajamahendravaram 

There were special auspicious occasions for making gifts. It is 
stated in the DTinakhandn. that gifts made on such occasions brought to 
the giver inestimable merit. The moment of Sun’s progress to the north 
and the south (Utpirayann-panyaknln and Dak'^inayami-punyakdla)^ the 
occasion of a hmar or solar eclipse, the Arthddoyn and i\xe MahTidayd 
occasions, and the Pu^kdram festivals, were, even as in the present 
day, considered to he very auspicious occasions, for making gifts. In 
fact, most of the grants, both private and public, recording gifts, were 
generally made on the occasions of the Sun’s progress either to the 
north or to the south, and at the time of eclipses either lunar or solar* 
Tlie grant of the village of Guriipini recorded in the Kohkuduru plates 
of Prince Aliya Dodda Reddi of Rajamahendravaram was made on the 
occasion of Arthndaya--pnnyakala, which is an astronomical combination 
of the naksatra S'ravanam, the yoga Vyatlpata, and the week day 
Sunday on the new moon Pausya, i. e., this parittm “takes place on 
the new moon thithi of the Amanta Pausa, provided this thithr falls on 
a Sunday, when during the day time the nakgatra is Nravapam and 
yriga Vyatlpata’’.^ “The(Pausa bahiila 15) is called Mahddayd 
when any one of the aforesaid special features is wanting and others 

HO. Kp. Tnd.. \^ol. Xlll, p. vv. 19 and ‘iO. 

97. Kp. Ind., XIIT. pp. 254-S5. 

Annadata Vonnayivrya. 

Annatlata Lingaya Uhaqa. 

Annadatn Tiak^maiuirya etc. 

The title annaduM almost a surname of the above families. 

W. Ep. Ind,, Vol. V. p 00. 
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are present.” Other auspicious occasions are the iifhis ^ivaratri, i. e., 
the 14tli day of the dark fortnight of the month of Magha, and the 
Ekadasi, the llth dayof the bright half of the months of Vaisekha, Asadha, 
Bhadrapada, Kartika, PauSa, and Phalgiina» which have special 
names, viz., Mohini Ekadasi, Sayana EkddasI, Parivartana Ekadasi, 
Bodhana Ekadasi, Vaikuntha EkidasT, and .Xmalaki EkadusI 
respectively. 

Vratas : 

Many of the rrutas described by Hemadri in the Vrata khfnidu of 
his Caturvargncintdnuini^ were performed by people in the ago of the 
Reddi period. Most of these vratas have survied oven to tlie present day. 
Of these, some were exclusively Saivite in character, some Vai.snavite 
and some, common to all sects, the Emartas, Eaivas and Vaisnavas. 
Sivaratrivrdia and tJkudaUvrata wore very important vratas to the 
Eaivas and Vaishnavas respectively. Observing holy vigil during 
night on the day of the vrata, spending the whole time in the singing 
the glory of the deity dancii^g/i/u.s*, hearing the pmiya Icathas and Pumnas 
and praising the glory of the God of the respective persuasions, were 
important items to be observed in the performance of the vrata. The 
way in which the Saivas of those days spent the day of the Eivaratri, 
and the stories illustrating the merit accruing to the performer of this 
Sivardtrivrata, are well described in the Fanditarddhi/acaritra and 
Sivardtri Mahdvnyam written by Palkuriki S5manatha and S'rinatha 
respectively. E/cada it vrata is described in a general way (notits 
ceremonial aspect) in the works ^riranga Mahdtmyam and Riikmangada- 
curitra written by Bhairavakavi and Praudhakavi Mai I ana. In fact, 
the latter work was particularly written to popularise E^kddaiivratn 
and to drive home, to the mind of the people at large, the invaluable 
fruits one would derive both on this earth in his life-time and in 
heaven in his life after death, placing before them the concrete 
example of king Rukmangada of yore who, in spite of many allurements^ 
temptations and difficulties, did not fail to observe this vrata. 
Consequently, we are told that he went to Vaikuntha, the permanent 
abode of god Visnu. The DvadasTrrata is another /ra/a supplemen¬ 
tary to the Ekd<jiBtvrata. Those who observed the Ekddniivrata had 
necessarily to perform duly (hddaiijnirana, that is, breaking fast on the 
Dvadasi day, the next hinar day to Ekadasi, of the light fortnight, 
very early in the morning by giving a feast to brahmans. Many 
brahmans of this period observed this Ekadallvrata and gave the 
dvadasi feast. Because of the religious observance of this dvadasi feast, 
the term dvadasi itself became the surname of some families in this 
period; for example, a certain scholar Allada Bhatta, one of the 
43 
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donees of the Veniavaram grant of king Allaya V@ma Reddi, had the 
surname Dvadnsi These two rutlais^ Ekadasi and the Dvadasi, though 
very important to the Vaisnavas, were generally observed by the Srtiai'f^s 
also. Another vrahi of the satiie category referred to in the Telugu 
work Kridahhiratna n is the KiOnckvarivruta. It mainly relates 
to tfio W(jrship of seven married women who go by the general name 
of A,kka!ii. I'Ih' song AlJda-pilui relating to this vvutci is still current 
in the Telugu country. This Saivite iruhi is observed even to the 
present day in the Telugu country in ^ome families. Owing to the 
impact of Western culture, tho devolopuient of science an i the change 
that has come over tho outlook of tho A ndhras, the religious fervour and 
hfdief in rmtas have been gradually dyiti^ out, and many of the 
I'nitas^ which wore in vogr/e during the Heddi period, have been 
>tt('n. The two main rriitoH nllndod to above, namely STivarStri 
and i'lk^ldasi have how(‘ver s( ill a bold over people unlike many cf the 
other rrtUas described by Hrmadri. 

/'crfiliar enstorns a net rites : 

The ditferont ceremonies and rrntas whether Saivite or Vais- 
navite, brouglit in their train several peculiar customs, like keeping 
holy vigil on special and sacred days, fasting the wlK)le day and 
breaking on the following day very early in the morning, and 
taking meal only once in the day icloihhnkinnp''), either in the afternoon 
or during night tune and so on 

As in the previous period the dominating religion at this time 
was Saivisni which gave rise to some peculiar customs and rites, some 
of which took such deep root in the country that they are observed 
by the Saivas even at the present day. Taking food only once a day 
during nights in tlie month of Kartika, and on some days which were 
considered to be sacred to god Siva, was and i« one of the customs 
observed by the Saivas. The special terfii by which this custom is 
known in Telugu is n iktaod^ which literally means night. Bharita- 
hhOjdnnni is another custom among the S'aivas which survives till 
this day. According to tliis custom the Saivas do not eat or partake of 
anything, without first offering it to thegod whose emblem (/fn(/u) they wear 

lilt. l<:p. Ind., XITl, p. 254, and p. 246. 

" I'ivyannadafci dvadas'yain 
Voda-sastrA-patuP-suddhih 
l^vadas y -Allad.\ -Bhattah ”—v. 6G. 

40. 5 Av>«x; si, v4er»08;3»Oo.. , ”-Sm. Dv., .U, viii, v. 1^. 


•ii. Vr. l>r., XU, V. 66. 
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which they call prana linga, and not a particle of whatever that 
was served, was left behind uneaten. Once the otTering was made to 
the praiia-lihija^ no dish offered subsequent to it, was accepted. This kind 
of meal goes by the technical name of bharifa-hy djanam.^^ 

These vratas served as a means to educate tlie comnum man in 
soul-culture, and to train him in disciplining his coiuinct of lite. In* 
sanctity and greatnesss of each rnifa and the inestimable fruits one 
would reap by perfornmn!.? it, are illustrated by means of mytiiica’ or 
semi-mythical stories, the central figure of which was either king 
Yudhi^thira, or some other hero, who is generally slated to ha e 
observed this rrata in days of vore. In this way, these trutas 
indirectly contributed to the growtli of ])opular traditional literature, 
which exercised great influence on the mind of the common man, 
sharpened his religious outlook, and inspired him to pursue the objects 
he cherished with faith and devotion. Tn addition to this literature, the 
Puranas and the Mahubh'drahi which were daily read to the public, in 
ngrahdras^ temples and rnd^hds by efficient paurdijikus, stamped on the 
mind of the common man the fundamental principles of neo-Hinduism 
and trained him in the dhanna of the land. The iUdtas the ancients 
observed, the literature they produced, the Puranas and the Itihasas 
they heard, the (/e//a.s and the folk-songs they sang, the puppet shows 
they exhibited, the dramas they put on boards, the stories they recited, the 
sculptures in temples they represented, the pictures they jiainted. all 
had only one aim and object, namely, to educate and train the common 
man in Hindu culture, and to disseminate spiritual knowledge to or.e and 
all, irrespective of age, sect, caste, creed or religion, to eriahU.* tliom to 
face the realities of life with composure, and finally to attain the 

fourth pun/^\irtha. Principles were enunciated, (llKintm was defined, and 
all the forces were set in motion; llie State, the society and religion, all 
worked together as one unit with perfect harmony without any rift to 
achieve the common object and reach the goal. 

Self Immolation: 

Saivism by nature, was a martial rv»ligion. It turned out to be 
more martial in the mediaeval period than in the previous one, and 
put in vogue certain rites, at once audacious and brave, which were 
either rare or unponular till then. 'Tiie Tantric. cult one ]diaso of 
Saivism, which found its way into the Telugu country during tho 
mediaeval period, was greatly responsible for po[)ulari^ing these rite'- 
and fi^rmly implanting them in the land. Ttif nnst important of these rites 
was, of course, self-immolation by offering one’s own head either to a god 

42. Hr. VI,. II, pr. 125. 
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or K 0 dde«s. In order to propitiate a deity, whose wrath was believed to 

have been manifested eitlier ill tlie form of a peslience or ca ami y, 

or in order to fulfil a vow taken by him to get his cherished desire or 
earthly object coveted, it seems to have been an ancient custom in 
South India for a devotee to offer bis head and 

rite was called midi-tolu in Telugu, arid tulai-hnh \n Tamil.^ This rite of 
liilui-lxili is referred to in the early 'iamil classic bilappadtkaram, vrhevem 
WO read of warriors who “cut off their dark-hairerl heads containing such 
fierce red eyes as seemed to burn tiiose upon whom they looked, and 
willingly offered them upon the sacrificial altar (of the guardian deity) 
with the prayer that the conquering king might be ever victorious. ’ 
Sculpturai representations** of the offering of the head of the early period 
are not entirely absent in South India, iboiigh rare. We thu.s come to 
know from tho and the sculptural representations that 

the rite of offering one’s own head had l)een in vogue in South India 
from very early times. The Tantric cult of the early mediaeval period, 
and the PasupuLa S'aivism which had been an active and dominating 


13. Silappadikarnni, Pr. hy Mr, V. H. KHina^'hanrlra Dikshitar (Oxford Univorsily 
ProHH. p. IIU; Vido alKo, fcha aijl-hor’s aoto on p. 113. 

11. Thoy ao! found at Mahuhalipurani. TrJcbinopoJy, l^ullamaagiii :|«n milefi to 
tliii south of l’(injort'). and Mallam (in iho (dudur taluk of tho Nolloro ilistrict). la 
tho sfiilptiin^H found in the Drauiiadiratha and tho Varnha cave at Miilia- 
hall()iirafn we liiul two inalo ligurcs kneeling on tho side of a four armed goddess 
who (‘(in l)aonsily identilied an Durga or ^fahiijaBUramardani. Jt was Jdr. J. Ph. 
V'ogftI wlio lias first drawn our nttontion to this rite of hoad oflcring by 
publishing his paper eutitUul “The head-offering to the Ooddoss in the Pallava 
Hv-nlptures.'' I Vide, Unl/elin of the tSchool of Oriniiol Studu'S, Vol VI. pp. 039 {!}. 
The euli of Durga and Piiairava appoara to have eomo into vogue during 
the i^ riod of rule of the bo-callcd tlreatiT Pallavas of Kanci. that is. tho dosetm- 
danU of Mahendravanuan 1 I’aUnva. The ropreaeiitalion of Durga killing Mahi^i- 
8ura at i\Ulia[)aIipiiram is one of the gems of tho Pallava sculpture. In tho 
si'ulpiuroB at rrieiiinopoly and Pullamahgai the devotee who was offering his head 
ia reiiresented as holding up his tuft of hair hy his loft hand and applying the sword 
w hleh he held in his right hand to his neck. A similar representation is found 
sculpluved on a hero-stoue up at Mallam in the 20th year of Uie Pallava king. 
Kampavamian. The hero is here repiesented as * bolding his .severed head by the 
tufi in hi* left hand, while the right-hand gra.sp a gword. (S. 1.1. Vol, xii. p. 50. 
PI. vi|. Hculpturiil reprt’.soritatiou8 of this head-ofForing are not wanting in 
Northern India during the pre-mediaoval period. While identifying a sculptural 
repro8«‘UtttKm on a terra-cotta plaque, excavated at Paharpur, Bengal, Dr. U. 
N. aho.shal. M. A., Ph.D. writes a very revealing article, wherein he gives a 
numljero/ quotations from the Markandcya Purana, tho Kalfhi runina. the 
Tanlninira and other works, to pro vo that this was a right belonging to the s'akt^i 
cult. Haliowever observes that ‘’it is most often associated with the s'akta 
cult, thoagli some oxamplos of its connection with the cult of s'iva and other deities 
also ooci«.”“Vide. his article on “the oldest rcpreseiUatton of the Sakta cult in 
JJengal art " in I. H. Q., XVI, m ff. 
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force during the Kakatiya period, no doubt, gave fresh impetus to this 
rite of self-immolation/^ and imparted to the hero a sanctity all his own. 

This self-immolation by a devotee in his excessive devotion to his 
tutelary deity was the best offering he could make on earth. This doniina. 
ting desire to sacrifice his all, in a frantic religious devotion, made the 
devotee spill his own blood on the altar of his deity, by cutting open his 
heart, his belly, or any part of his body, or pluck out and offer his eyes, 
whenever necessary. He gave his precious life which was the best and the 
highest offering he could make. The zeal, enthusiasm, and unflinching 
faith in the ideals made the offering appear to the devotee a very easy, 
simple, and an ordinary affair, unworthy even to get elated in making 
it. This was the spirit that dominated the latter part of the Kakatiya 
period, and the period under review as well. This spirit was 
cultivated greatly about the period of Muslim invasions, and served as 
a powerful antidote to the religious fanaticism of the Muslims in their 
aim to destory the fabric of Hindu religion and culture. This force 
developed by the virile Saiva cult of the Kakatiya period, was employed 
in defending the Hindu religion. It arrested the Islamic aggression and 
held it at bay during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, making it 
Possible for the Hindus to reorganise and resuscitate their religion and 
culture. It may be probably regarded as an answer given by the Hindus 
to the challenge thrown against them by the aggressive Muslims. 

Hi mes : 

It was the belief of the people of those times that the goddess 
Durgfi granted the desires of all those who worshipped the Asia ifliai- 
ravas of the eight (juarters with the blood of their eight 

limbs of the body, and made an offering of head soaked in blood. 

45. This riU; of Kelf-imniolation Beema to hnve originally apo-iul from ihf; ( nla country 
to the Andhra oountry during tht* K.ikatiyaperiod; for,from the Miilkapur:un in^crip 
tioii (J A H K S,, Vol. iv. p. IGO) of qut;en Riidrainadevi, daughfc«'r of Kjikaova 
(r.i^iapatideva, dated in s^aka 1.18d, that is, 12G1 A. I)., we ronuj to know that Lho 
groat s'aiva saint Vivvisvara s'iva, the recipient of tho villagi* of Mandaram from 
the queen, subsequent to the oHtaUishmenl, of a s'aiva mntha, known as (iulakimatha 
atthat village.appointed as guards of the village and the viotha ViraKhadras, who an? 
said to have l^en born in the Cola country {Cblaocwn jah), and to hav<! I)een drawn 
from the four caste {Caturra} nifa-sanindbhulCik, . This shown tliat these Virahhadras 
came there from the Cola country. They were no, doubt the devotet s of god 
Virabhadra, a terrific aspect of Siva. rhe»«? village guardn Vlrabhadras, ioe haid to 
have done heroic deeds such as the; cutting of their scrotum, stomach or head, for th»j 
protection of the village”. Offering one’s life for a cause, a faith, or to one’s own 
deity was a marked feature of the latter Kakatiya period, 

S)ir02X) lib oxj-avj 


~8m. Dv., H. X, V. 155. 
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The won^hiri of Blituruva, and V^fraljb^dra, the fearful and 
(orrific anpects of ^fod .Siva, and of Siva’.s i^akti, Durga, of Bhadrakalj, 
the ct^ji.sort of Virabhadra, aii<i of Vetala, a prince among goblins, 
prevalent in the Aridhra country during the Koddi period, inspired the 
Saiva devotees as well as the common people, and kept up the level of 
the high watermark of heroic spirit reached in the Kakaliya times* 
Gradually, any one who voluntarily gave up his life for the sake of 
Hindu (Iharnia or of a noble cause, or performed any heroic deed 
risking his life in the interests of either one’s own community or of the 
entire Hindu society, was dubbed as a hero, and hi.s family was duly 
rewardefl. Such heroes sprang up from every caste. The value and 
nature <>f the cause, object or ideal for which a person gave up his 
life, decided the place of honour to be given to him in the hierarchy of 
lie roes. 

Self-immolation developed into an institution altogether, and 
ther(‘ were special temples of Hhairava, Virabhadra and Kali, which 
w(mt by the name of Campndu (ju{[u in relugu, where the heroes or 
devotees immolated themselves in fulfilment of vows. During the Reddi 
period, this rite of self-immolation grew in popularity, and the number 
of fiersons, who killed themselves by offering their heads to Siva, was 
greater than in the previous period. They wtre not allowed to practise 
this gruesome rite at each ami every place and at each and every 
temple Since they believed that they would go to heaven or to the 
presence of the deity by^ performing this rite on an auspicious occasion,' 
specially sacred to the Saivas, in the presence of Bhairava. Virabhadra, 
Bhadrakali or Durga, they had to go in search of such temples. So, 
to relieve their dilficulty king, Anavema Keddi, the third king who sat 
i)\\ the throne of Koii IdVKjlu, built, for the meiit of his paternal uncle 
Annaya, a pavilion qalb;d Vlmiiii i.naHiJiajxi, the hall of the heads 

of heroes, on the hill of Srisailam, in the court-yard (T god Mallikarjuna. 
His ollicer, who was entrusted with the conttruction of this 
building, was a certain Mallana, sou of Pancahhiki^am Kamanatha 
or Ramaya, who supervised the wairic of building steps to the 
Pcitaiagahga under king Verna Reddi.’* Mallana is described as 
i^ankar-afjdfiKi-ifKnitni di/c^a'i?ibhu^’yud(Uicilacani^u, that is, one follow¬ 
ing the course of conduct of the divine excellence of the mantra-dik-Rji, 

47. CarUpudu ^juUu is the iiUiral of Cantptuju-gtuii whit'h term finds mention in the 
Tolugu literature of this period. 

oojb co?© (Sir* 

S c iS^ —Sm. Dv.,l, IV, v. 17 . 

The tomplo leferrt'd to in these lines is said to have been coneecrated to god 
Bhairava. 
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enunciated by the Savva Agamas. The above facts are Itnown from 
the S'rlHailam record ** of Anav6ma Hedtji, dated in Saka 12?9, that is, 
1378 A. D. This record which was inscribed on the pillars of the 
rnan^pa adjoining the Nandi-maiitapa in the Mallikarjiina temple, 
gives a description of this niantapa. It was a thirty eight- 
pillared, pavilion ccinsisting of a broad central hall paved with 
stones (slabs), the ceiling of which was decorated with sculptures 
of fresh lotuses, and a fine arched gateway {mn’iJiabhadrtjA^raJni-gututn) 
containing the images of (lvarai>alak(is on either side. Each of the pillars 
is said have consisted of five limbs {anija-pancaka-yutaih). The 
several varieties of mantapas mentioned in the Silpa Sash’ds were named 
in accordance with the kinds of pillars employed. Of such maptapas one 
is the Rudrakanfa mn'nptpa, each of the pillars of which consisted of five 
vqastanibhitH.^'^ Since the pillars of the Viraiivrymantapii built by 
Anavema are said to have consisted of five limbs, probably five 
npastamhkaSy this seems to have been a Rudrakdnta inaniapu. The term 
hhadra in bkadrUnkani, the (jualifying adjective of the mantapa and in 
Niukhahhadratdrana denoting the frontal arched gateway, is suggestive 
of double meaning. The term may also signify Virabhadra or his 
consort Bhadrakali. It is not unlikely that an image or images either 
of Virabhadra or of Bhadrakali or both were sculptured in the hall and on 
the arched gateway. The inscription further states: “How 
wonderful it is that here in this maptapa hosts of fik.ihgaviras, who 
proudly make a votive offering of their eyes, hands, heads, and tongues, 
by cutting them, attain instantaneously a brilliant body of blessed limbs. 
The next moment, endowed with three eyes, ten arms, five faces (heads), 
and five tongues, they shine as if they were a^pimliriis (eight-bodied 
iflivas.” The construction of a separate pavilion by AnavSnui Reddi for 
the sake of those who immolated themselves, bears testimony to the 
popularity of this rite in the times of the Reddi kings. 

Midi-iala or offering of head was also known sls gavda-tala,'^' 
Any kind of hindrance to the normal observance of the vratu or 
worship in any way, by reason either of loss of any one of the materials 
daily used in the ceremonial worship, or of not getting hold of the 
required pUjd <Iranyas essential for worship according to the vow takcm, 
was at times the cause of this self immolation. In the full belief that 
this was god-sent to test the depth of sincerety of hi.s vow, the 
devotee chipped off his head unflinchingly with the '.shears of destiny’, 

48. Ep. Coll., No, 20 of 1915. 

49. In. Ar., I. p. 219. 

50. AoJj 
r iSbg . ’vBh Rj. V. V. 249, 
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ea]ledrjand>^jr,^Wa in Teiagn. It wa. a broad circular sharp-edg^ 
iron-inifniitUMit whicli, bflside.s the dagger and the swor , was arge y 
used for fh#^ head ljy applyinj^ it to tl^e neck. 

Nicolo do Contr who witnessed such self immolation in the city of 
which rcnjains yot u/)identifial)Ie, describes the way in which 
the hero chipped off his head with lar^e shears. “ Many present them¬ 
selves,” writes Conti, “who have determined upon self immolation, 
liaviriK their neck a broad circular piece of iror., the fore part of 
which is round and the hinder part extremely sharp A chain attached 
to the foref)art hangs suspended upon the breast, into which the 
victims, sitting down with their legs drawn up and their neck bent, 
insert their feet. Then ..tliey suddenly .stretch out their legs and at tlie 
same time drawing their neck, cut off th^ir own head, yielding up 
their lives as a sacrific.e to their idols. These men are regarded as 
saints”.’' Hesidos; (\)riti, other foreign travellers, like Friar Odoric 
(1321 22 A. 13.) and Friar Jordaiuis (1323 1330 A. 13.) who visited South 
India earlier than Conti, refer to this rite of self immolation, and describe 
the manner in which it was d(me. Writing about Ma’bar (the 
CoroiTiandol region) Odoric says: “And another ciist(»m they have of this 
kind. One will come saying; “ I desire to sacrifice myself for my 
(lod,“ And then his friends and kinsfolk, and all the players of tlie 
country, assemble together to make a feast for him who is determined 
to die for lus God. And they hang round his neck five very sharp 
knives, and lead him thus to the presence of the idol with loud songs. 
Then he takes one of those sharp knives and calls out with a loud voice; 
“Thus I cut iny flosli for my God”; and cutting a piece of his flesh 
wherever he may chofise, he casteth it in the face of the idol ; and 
saying again ; ** i devote myself to die for my God, “ he endeth by 
slaying himself there. And straightway they take his body and burn 
it, for they look on liim as a saint, having thus slain himself for his 
idol. And many »)ther things greatly to be marvelled at are done by 
these people, which are by no means to be written*^*. ’ Again Friar 
Jonlanus writting about Greater India'* states thus about self immola¬ 
tion. “ In this Greater India many sacrifice themselves to idols in this 
way. When they are sick, or involved in any grave mischance, they 
vow themselves to the idol if they should happen to be delivered. Then, 
when they have recovered, they fatten themselves for one or two years 
continually, eating and drinkingfat things,etc. And when another festival 
comes round, they cover themselves with flowers and perfumes, and 

51. Major., Ck>ntl. pp., '27—iH. 

6'i. Farmijn Xoticei, p. 197. 

53. (3reet«r India of Torvlamis incltiled mat)V Uirv’Ooms of \?hich Teleno (Telinga or 
tho Tolugu country) was ono tVido, IMd p. 'il‘2). 
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crown themselves with white garlands, and go with singing and play¬ 
ing before the idol when it is carried through the land (like the image of 
the Virgin Mary here among us at the Rogation tides); and those men 
who are sacrificing themselves to the idol carry a sword with two han¬ 
dles, like those (knives) which are used in currying leather; and, after 
they have shown off a great deal, they put the sword to the back of the 
neck, cutting strongly with a vigorous exertion of both hands, and so 
cut off their own heads before the idol. 

Another way of self immolation was by throwing oneself under 
the wheel of a car carrying an idol in procession in reputed holy places 
and get crushed to deatli. This seems to have been in vogue in South 
India during this period. Telugu literature does not furnish any 
references to this custom; hut the foreign travellers who visited this 
country noted this. Friar Odoric observes thus : “Many pilgrims who 
have come to this feast cast themselves under the chariot, ho that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they desire to die for their God. 
And the car passes over them, and crushes and cuts them in sunder, and 
sotheyperish on the spot...And thus not a year passes but there perish 
more than five hundred men in this manner; and their bodies they burn, 
declaring that they are holy, having thus devoted themselves to death for 
their God. ’Nicolo de Conti also saw this custom at Vijayanagar. 
“In Rizenegalia (Vijayanagar) also”, he observes, “at a certain time 
of the year, their idol is carried through the city placed between two 
chariots, in which are young women richly adorned, who sing hymns 
to the god, and accompanied by a great concourse of people. Many, 
carried away by the fervour of their faith, cast themselves on the 
ground before the wheels, in order that they may be crushed to death, 
- a mode of death which they say is very acceptable to their God.” 

/' 

In fact, some Saiva communities like Virabhadras, Viramustis, 
and Mailara Virabhatas practised these rites and customs to an 
excess and made them part and parcel of their daily life. Viramustis 
are mentioned in a ICakatiya record of S. and the daring deeds of 

the Mailara Virabhatas are described in Kri(iahhira?nn?n. Both the 
Viramustis and the MaiUiras are Lifigayats now. The former are 
professional acrobats and mendicants, who are now attached to Devahgas 
and Kdmatis. They perform acrobatic feats with swords and daggers. 
We are informed by Edgar Thurston that “they correspond to the 
VTrabhadra Kayakams of the Canarese Lihgavats, lijce whom they dress 

54. Ibid, p. 209. 

55. Foreign Notices, p. 196. 

56. Major, Conti, p. 28. 
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up and adorn tliomselves wdh sinall hngafi, the figure of Virabhadra, 
n sword, a p/afe bo^rioff a .star, and the heads of Asuras (demons). 
Every important Snivite temple has one or two Viramustis attached to 
il, and they are supposed fo he servants of god, Siva. One of their 
chief duties is to guard tlio idol during processions, and on other 
occa.^ioiiH. If, during a car proces.sion, the car does not move, the 
ViramusjiH out tlieuiKolves with thnir .swonis until it is set in motion 
The f{)II<}wjti<r are stjuie of the heroic feat> performed in this period by 
Mail.ira Virafihatas, the devotees of ^^od Maihlra. The heroic servants 
of Mailara used to jump dovvu.from a considerahle heif'iit above, into the 
pit of sharp iron spikes below (that is, into the pit wherein were planted 
these sharp iron spikes), euttinf'otT the e<jrds of the fibrous network 
sliuji:, called in T<duf<u, whi(‘h they held, while hanging in the 

air. Another feat was tlio swallowing of an iron tube {(n/d naUnnhii) 
applying ‘shears of destiny’ to the neck without any fear or hesitation. 
Pierting/hi/v/.sn.s, sharp thin pin-like iron pieces, into their body, on 
their chest, lips, tongue etc., they n^^ed to light Tiruiutn in the nacked 
palms of their right and left hands ’ and wave them before the deity. 

Iffr(t~Sfi)nes : 

Such heroes of tin* perio<l who laid down their lives for a sacred, 
noble, or public cause, vv(‘re revered as saints. Ii]veii the brahman and 
the cow, the two symbols signifying the spiritual wealth and 
the material (irosperity of the nation, were considered to be fit objects 
for the sacrifice of one's life, in their protection or liberation. Those 

d 7. I'p. Coll. No. 01 of .1017; J. A. H. R. 8.. Vol. IV. }>. 

f>S. lol^ar I'liurfstou - ('asUh^ and Tribes of the Madras T7\'sidfM< ' , Vol, VII, p. 410. 

51). “5 0 • A JSbfiA. /V) ^ K fT* 
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TT-'S ^CX>o.V) 'At 
''*\ 3W«ao vT'r'X v.zWCXJ 
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vJ —K(l. Urn.. V. llj. 

f )0. Vooo^ ^ * vt'* ^ 

Jr- 0 .A^v f ^Av* s - 
5r*dAv> 7r*;0 cA) 

1 liiti iij'liris ilv, hut t le.'irly, ('noni iatos tho o’ojtvts for which it was customary 
In ihoflo tuno8 hiI.t lifo. nHincly, in ihc prt»Uvtiou of oattlo (especially of cows), in 
ih** Ui>orutioti of hr.ihinan from captivity, in Hie nu ircsi of one’s master, aad iu 
fullilmoiit of oiu’s vow. 
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martyrs were honoured by the comincuuoration of their sculptural 
representations in their act of trying to kill themselves, or fighting 
for their master or country. Slones containing: representations of 
/ I/7I.S or heroes are called rirakals or hero-stones (A(//or L'nllu means 
a stone). These stone representations of heroes wt're made either by 
the public, by their master, or by their near relations. Many sncli 
/ i/v/Zru/.s are found in some of the Saiva Zv-cZ/v/.s* in the Andhra country 
(for example, Tripurantakam iti tlie Kurnool district, Mopuru in the 
Cuddapah district, and KLireihpudi and Macerla in the (luntnr di drict). 
These hero-stones are seen in (he Telin^aUi'i also, particularly at 
S'aivite centres, like Warangal, tlu‘ seat of the PaMii)ala Saivism of the 
Kakatiya period. As this had been a widcsspread custom ill is still 
possible to discover such hero stonns in many [)laces of thi^ Amlbra 
country. Regarding the hero-stones found at Trii)urantiikam, the 
Superintendent of Epigra|)hy writes as follows : 


“Within the court-yard, and in front of the central shrine (of ihe 
Tripurasundari temple) are arranged in a line a number of I'iraL'nls 
representing human tigures in various postures sonu^ with a dagger 
thrust into their necks or ab<lomen, and some driving tlieir daggers into 
the left thigh with one hand, and raising a weapon with the other, in 
order to stab themselves in the chest. One peculiar feature of thes(3 
figures is the long braided hair*^* which is gracefully allowed to hang 
right up to the knee ...A. large number of similar stones were seen by 
me on the hill at MdpbriC’’ in tlie Pulivendla taluk of the Cuddapah 
district ... ’’ An inscription on one of the olnikdh in the Tripurasundari 
t?emple which may, on palaeographical grounds, be rf'ferred to the thir¬ 
teenth century A. D., seems, however, to explain the real situation. 
It runs: Svdsti Srifndtii Ho inakividjn rude rani. Alla((ld) IV/v////<///-(/// 
rlrunivid iki //u! ii-kdVdkdid/ii iand t<ild I'ripiiradeviLi iccr'\ “ Hail ! Tlie 
glorious ISdrnas'ivagurudcva offered to Tripurndovi his (own) lioad so 
that good n ay befall to the hero called Alhi^da) Viramallu“\ Anotlier 
record (not completely preserved) states about the end; “(this is) the 
head to the goddess.” From these it looks as if the figures were meant 


Gl. There ftfe also figures of heroes ropro.sewith diIfciiUiL iy]H s of Ir auiiful 
Ix va^ds'as, modes of arranging the bnir in iho form of a loop, and not let loose 
banging down on the hack. 

Gi. The temple on tho hill at M«>pfiru is dedicated to god Bhairava. 

G3. It is inU'n-sting to not" here that lli'tr* w^r*-* nis*.aJie4'ft whore S'iVii< iri/'iLS also off. pd 
their heads in the iiih;rc.st.s of the heroes for whom they c-herished great affeetion. 
Such instances as these miiFl ha\*- lyjcn however very rare. 
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Herv-Citit 


T/ie.st; hero-stoiies were worshipped with devotion and vows 
were nia(Je to fch(3!n. These customs developed into a religious order 
( Virdcarti)^ the cull of heroes, which found ready patronage at the hands 
of nobles and kings of the country. They granted rrtiis or land-grants 
for conducting puja to these rintlcals. This cult of heroes seems to 
have come into existence towards the end of the Kakatlya rule ; for, a 
record'^ of STaka 1236 al Macherla, inscribed on a stone in front of three 
small temples dedicated probably to heroes, on the bank of the local 
stream Candravaiikd, of the time of Kakati Prataparudra, registers a 
grant of wet land as sttnutnuauju to rir(ipurtL'<ulti (for conriucting wor¬ 
ship) by the king’s olficer l)6vari Nayaiiirfigaru. It appears that only 
(luring the period under review that the popularity of the hero-cult and 
hero-worship reached its climax. During this age, the heroes of 
Palnadu were much venerated and stories about them l>ecaine very 
popular It was at the end of the Reddi period that a tower (/nedo), 

C4 'rhoKo were ntHlhor crtses of human gacrificr, as supposed \>y the 1'lp*Kr»phi8t, nor the 
t utting of heads and Ktomaelis ‘were punishments’ as was wrongly imagined hy the 
late s'ri J. Hamayyii I’antulu. llo writt'b about this oURtom of the Yirabimdras wliih* 
editing the ^lHlkaf)uriim record of Kudrumadevi as follows : (J. A. H, R. S, Vol. IV, 
p. bd) " 1 imugiiH! that these wore. pnniBhinonts l Ohcribcd by Uw in thobo days 
for certain heinous onenees and that particular class of j ersons were a]^pointod 
to carry out those punishments.” 

65. I’p. Rep. 11)09, para 7d. page 119. 

OC). Kp. Coll., No, bSG of 1909. 

07. The Chiefs of Palnadu (duntur district), namely, Nala Gam araja and his step¬ 
brothers, SOUR of Aimngumapdnlcs'vara, and their respective minisUirs, who fought 
a deadly battle amongst thomwdvcs for the sake of the kingdom, were all extolled 
as heroei. These heroes of Palnadu, viruln^ as th«y are |)opularly called, 

tlourislied in the middle of the twtdfth ct-utury. Nala Gama raja, .son of Anuhgu- 
mant^ahVvara and Mailaladcvi, is also known as Kamaraja or Anuhgaih Gamaraja. 
He ruled from s^>-ka 1066 (1134 A. D.) to s'aka 10S5 (1163 A. D.), the^arliobt and 
the hvU'st dates of his reaords, ao far discovered. Tuese inscriptions of Nala Gamaraja 
definitely ts'itle the time of the hero's of Palnatiu. A v^ortain Anuhgu mandalt's'vara 
is mentioneil in a rooordat Karempudi (Guntur district), which states thata merchant 
built a tempi*'for j'/ruAofi in s'aka 1340. oorre.spouding th' cyclic year Krodhi 
(Kp. Ooll. No. 557 of 1909; Ep. Rep. 1909, para 49, page 99). There was no chief 
bv name AnungumandltVvara ruling over Palnmlu in s'aka 1346, as stated by 
the Government EpigraphUt. 
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called Nftyadu-mandapa, evidently dedicated to the heroes of Palnadu in 
the middle of the village ofKSrerhpCldi, was erected by a certain J ivaraksa 
Tiramana.** Though stories illustrating the epic heroism of these chiefs 
were already current in the country during the latter Kakatiya period, 
and were narrated by Vlrakathakas on special occabions dedicated to 
their honour, this was the period in which heroic ballads composed to 
preserve the memory of the departed heroes came into existence. This 
was the age which produced the now popular Telugu ballad, the 
Heroes of Pulnad. This hero-worship or the cult of the heroes turned 
out to be one of the chief aspects of popular religion during this period. 

Seikoganiana : 

Sahagatmna or sati was another custom. Some of the Telugu 
works, like Riikmangadncaritra and Kakikhonduniy which were produced 
in this period, describe the custom of aokagamauc^ or following one’s 
husband to the other world by immolating oneself on his funeral pyre. 
The latter work states that she who jumps into fire gladly without any 
fear or timidity, acquires as much phala as one would get by the 
performance of an aivamedkayaga, that is, the horse sacrifice. The exube¬ 
rant praise, lavished on this custom in the Telugu works referred to 
above, and th# enumeration of different kinds of merit, which a 
married woman would reap by performing this rite, suggest that there 
was a conscious effort to popularise this custom. It seems proba¬ 
ble that the Muslim invasions were, to some extent, indirectly 
responsible in inducing the leaders of the Hindu society to mobilise 
opinion to enforce this custom, if it was already in vogue. 'J’he 
atmosphere, which was surcharged with the spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
the social and political conditions then prevailing, added strength to this 
custom. 

There is no denying the fact that this custom was in vogue in the 
period under review. “ When any man dies”, observes Friar Odoric, 
” they burn him, and if he leave a wife they burn her alive with him, 
saying that she ought to go and keep her husband company in the other 
world. But if the woman have sons by her husband she may abide 
with them, as she will. And, on the other hand, if the wife die there 

68. An inBcripiion (Kp. Coll. No. 665 of J9(j9) at that place, dated in s'aka 1367 
Raktaksi. that is, 1445-40 A. D. recording its coDBtructlon, statce that it vas the 
spot where Silama Nayadu. one of the heroes of Palnadu, had planted his spear. 
“Quaint figures of Pina Maliidevaraja, Cilaina Nayaflu. Jivaraksa Timmuiin, Pada 
Mallidevaraja, Macerla Timniana, Obindnt (Obineri is wrong ; It is the aocuf-aiivs- 
singular of Obin^u), and his family are ail incised on the beam of the rnaixjapa 
liiher as holding spears in their hands or standing in a worshipping postup; ” Kp. 
Bep. 1909, p. 99, para. 49. 
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is no law to impose the likw (»n him; but he, if he likes, can take 
another wife’' Friar Jordanus writes; “ In this India, on tlie death of 
a nohl(?, or of any people of substance, their bodies are burned; and 
oke their wives follow them alive to the fire, and, for the sake of worldly 
glory, and for the love of their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if they were going to be wedded ; 
and those who do this liave the higher repute for virtue and perfection 
among the rest. Wondt^rful ! 1 have sometimes seen, for one dead 

man who was burnt, five living women take their places on the fire 
with liim, arifl die with liieir dead**'.'’ One who committed sati was 
revered as pe/7/7/(a/w orand occasionally her image was made 
in stone and worshipped. 

Other CiiHtdfiis (ind Ih lief a ; 

1 look-sw'inging also was a religions custom prevfilent in this 
period. .Mailara VTral)liatas or the servants of the god Mailara referred 
to above, are said to have specially practised this custom. It is said 
that, piercing an iron-hook of a long spike to pass through the skin 
covering the breast-bone ik<inka\ac(irnHt or through the fleshy part 
of the hack) tliey used to swing round a may-pole in mid air.*' Nicolode 
Conti who witnessed this custom, describes it thus: “Others (other people 
making an incision in their side, and inserting a rope thus through 
their body, hang themselves to tlie chariot (in which the idol of God 
was placed, that is, in the rdthdydtrafnahnfsdni of God), l)y way of 
ornament and thus suspended and half dead, accompany their idol. ” 

Fire-walking was another custom in vogue in this period, 'bhis 
was also practised by the servants of go<l Mailara, who rushed into pits 
filled witli live-embers and walked across them”. 


Practices of people of the Reddi times based on belief in 
luck, were varied and legion. Koravi Goparajp gives a long list 
of had omensBefore doing any act, the pe -pie of this age 


00. Foreyfn Xoticef, p. 1U5. 
70. ll.id, p. ‘203. 
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consulted omens. It was their belief that a thing could imt he 
achieved and an attempt could not he successful without the f^ah’iuuibahu 
strength of the omen. People consulted s.ikunikas, who were 
experts in the science of omens for everything they did. Vallahha- 
matya also mentions in his Kihlabhiramajn some auspicious 
omens which are coi^ducive to success”*. The list of omens mentioned 
in the works referred to before, shows that belief regarding omens had 
already taken a deep root in the country. Talismans also were 
commonly used for warding off evil. Belief in devils and goblins was 
common. Professional sorcerors were requisitioned to exercise tiie 
ghosts from possessed persons and haunted houses. Belief in witch¬ 
craft was strong among the people. It was the common belief in this 
age that one could be destroyed or killed by (ibhtcdru-hdmds. Some of 
the ills or misfortunes one would get, were attributed to black tnagic, 
practi.sed by an enemy agency. 

The faith of the people of tins age may be better understood by 
the following account of how the temple of god Narasimhasvamiu of 
Kojukonda came into existence. 

A Vaisnava teacher, Bhaitari, of whom Mummadi Nayaka was 
the devoted disciple, told the chief one day thai he liad reached the last 
of his human births, and as soon as the existing mortal frame was 
given up, he would appear in the form of god Laksrni Narasiihha 
on the hill at Koj^ukonda. Soon after this revelation the teacher died 
and all about his rebirth as god Narasimha was, apparently, forgotten. 
A dancing girl of the village called LaksmidSisi saw the teacher in a 
dream and was told by him of his manifestation on the Farasarasaila 
(the hill of Ko^ukoyda). The king being informed of this was at once 
reminded of what the teacher had told him, and permitted the dancing 
girl to build a temple. She wandered about in rags l)egging for money, 
pledged her daughter, earned the amount required, built a temple and 
consecrated therein Parasara Nrsiihha, presenting, at the time of 
consecration, two villages 

People of those days believed that ardently religious people 
like saints and gurus incarnated themselves as gods. Another 
instance of this type may be cited. Cokkana Sihganaihgaru, 
governor of Tahgeda sIma in the reign of king Kumaragiri Reddi, had 
a vision similar to that narrated above. As a result of that vision 
Sihganarhgaru constructed a temple for god Narasimha at Anantagiri 
(Guntur district) and consecrated therein the image of that deity. '' 


7 . 5 . Kd. Rid. 
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People believed in the efficacy of mantras, that is, magical 
formulas, and jtipas, in warding off evil, and in the acquisition of 
merit, when properly repeated and performed according to the sastraic 
injunctions. Belief in supernatural powers of gods and n.antras, 
and in the efficacy of rratas end other religious practices and ceremonies 
for the fulfilment of desires and ambitions was comnaon. Siddha- 
Haraxvatmundrn - jiipa, &rl Rama-manira-japa, GQp^a-vnntia - japa, 
Ndrasimha-manfrj-jnpa and Pavamani-mantra j(fpa were in vogue For 
averting bad days and ill-luck, grahas or planets were propitiated by 
religious rites and brahmans were fed sumptuously. In times of 
drought the idol of god Siva in Saiva temples was bathed in water 
poured from one thousand pots chanting Farwna mcitras. This ceremony 
was believed to bring down rain."’* Brahmans in general began to 
develr)p a sort of conservative outlook. To cross big rivers like the 
(rr)davari and the Krsni was believed to be harmful, like enmity with 
the members (judges) of the dharmasamt,'^'^ and crosaing over the image 
of a god. 

It was an age of miracles. People believed in the aupernatUTal 
powers of the Siddhas and in their Siddhis, that is, acquisition of 
supernatural powers by magical means which were eight in number, 
namely, nnimn, garinvi, mahvriQ, laghimn, pravti, prakanif/a, isitra And 
vasitvd. The magical sandals, magical staff, and the magical quisl 
of the Siddhas were great wonders round which many romantic storied 
were woven. 

Belief in alchemy was at its height. People regarded the 
Siddhas as adepts in alchemy. They had profound faith in sparhavadha 
{]HirHH(iredi \r\ Telugu), and dhumav&dha, the two processes by which 
metals were converted into gold. Prfllaya Reddi, father of V€ma Reddi, 
the founder of the Komiavidu kingdom, is credited to have known 
alchemy (svarndk^tra-prasiddhim labkdva). Dhumavsdha is alluded to in 
the work Bhdjdrn fttpim by Anantamatya. It is stated therein that the 
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assembly hall (koluvu-cavikt) of king Bhoja, which was made of five 
dhatus (pancaddh is) in the palace called Anugumeda, was converted into 
gold by the process of dJiiimavcdha. A siddha was believed to have told 
a vchja^ who served him for a long time, the names of chemicals to be 
used, the way to mix them, and the process by which to turn metals into 
gold by the smoke of the compound*^’. Another article was ^ivjanam or 
the magical ointment that makes the treasures hidden in earth or those 
that were lost, visible**. 

Vows to visit sacred shrines were much in vogue. People used to 
make vows to the deity of a particular shrine that, if by the grace of the 
deity they recovered from sickness, or obtained success in any undertaking 
or fulfilment of any desire, they would sacrifice an animal, make a votive 
offering, or take part in the next festival. Those who were blessed 
with children subsequent to the vow, were named after the deity they 
had vowed to. 

It was common custom to sacrifice animals, like goats or 
sheep, in order to satisfy both gods and demons, when unearthing a 
treasure.** 

It was one of the interesting customs of those days to celebrate 
the marriage of the mango plant and the creeper tnddhdri with due 
pomp and ceremony. 

Festivals : 

Of all the festivals celebrated during this period Vasantotsdrd 
or the spring festival was the most important, [t was one of the majf)r 
festivals of the age. In fact, this festival was observed by Hindus from 
very early centuries of the Christian era. It finds mention in Kuthasd- 
ritsUgara. Vfitsyayana in his Kanifisu^ras refers to this festival as Stna* 
santakd. Jayamahgala, the commentator of the KHmasutras, calls this 
festival MadaiiamalMsani, an occasion marked by merry making with 
music and dance. There are references to this festival in the Sanskrit 

■S16 
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dramas, Mdlavilcagnirnifrnm of Kalidasa and Rnfnavali of Harsa. In 
fact, the latter drama opens with the I’m^anidisuro celebrations. These 
references are enontzfh to prove the antiquity of this festival. 

This aneicnt festival acquired fresh importance in the 
A ndhra coiintry only during this period of Hindu revival. It became 
popular like the nuttas and the drnas. Inscriptions of this 
period ref or lo VdsnuUtmalid^^ani celebrations of local gods. 
Some of the Sanskrit dratnas, also of this period, are said to have 
been produced to be put on hoards during the festival celebrations. 
All these atlest to the great popularity of this festival. 

Vdsanfft was a seasonal festival celebrated at the 
af)proaeh of tli(» vprnal equinox. This is a festival devoted to Madana 
or f^nd of Love, and his friend a/id ally Vasanta, the presiding 

deity of tiu' spring, ^'his Vdstn/ftufioJinfsara was also called Madcind- 
vid}d)tsdrd, ft was primarily a romantic festival involving fun and 
frolic, fnnsic and dance, song and play, swinging, and swimming and all 
kinds of amusements, ft was a festival for one and all, during which 
ever.v one piU on a gay dress, decorated oneself gaily and spent one’s 
time in mirth and merriment, ft was formerly held, according to 
Monier Williams, on the full moon of the month of Caitra, but now of 
Pbalguna, The celebrations appear to have begun from the Vasanta- 
pancami and lasted for nine days. These nine days were called Vasanfd- 
VdVdVatvds, the nine bright nights of the spring season. Both men and 
wotuen, youtig and old took part in this festival and marched in 
procession in streets, singing love songs and dancing to the accompani¬ 
ment of instrumental music. Generally dancing girls and their 
paramours took an active part in these frolics. 

This festival of MadnnamaJiotsdva is described by Hemadri 
in his Vvdtdkhdiifjid, wherein he narrafies the following story about its 
origin. After marrying Gauri, S'iva, olxserving Pakipatavrata, lost 
himself in meditation. Gauri’s desire for matfernitv remained unful¬ 
filled. BrahiUii and other gods held consultations and sent Madana to 
disturb Siva’s meditation, with the hope that he alone could divert S'iva’s 
attenti(u\. Madana accompanied by Vasanta, went in front of Siva who 
was then in deep contemplation, and having drawn his sugarcane-bow 
discharged his missiles of floyers on S'iva which disturbed his deep medi¬ 
tation and caused mndn )n)n'minin or love madness. SHva burst into a rage and 
opened his third eye of fire reducingMadana to ashes Madana’s wife, Rati, 
seeing her husband burnt to aslies, was stricken with great grief. Then 
with a heart softend by seeing Iver pitiable condition,Gauri said to ^iva, 
“you have burnt ui> Kfima who had co«ne here for my sake. Pray, take pity 
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on his wife Rati, and bring Madana, her husband, hack to life.” Siva 
replied, “How could Madana, once burnt to death by me, come to life 
again? However, I shall grant your request. In the spring season, 
on the thirteenth day of the light half of the n.onth, he would reassunie 
his bodily form.” Having granted this boon, Siva is sabl to have gene to 
Kailasa.®’ So ilie lunar thirteenth day of the bright fortnight was the day of 
Madana coming to life again. Heiuadri does not specify the month: but 
simply states tlmt it is in the springtime It is evident (hat it is the lunar 
thirteenth day of the bright half of the month of Oaitra. This spring 
carnival is therefore called Mddtm unahofsiuit or I .//ro. 

The pujdvidhiina or the mod(' of worshipping Madana is als(' 
described by Hemadri. It is .said that, on the thirteenth iithi of !he 
bright half, a representation of the H « .n tree should he made after taking 
a bath, and the floor should he dc^corated with /.o/f./z/s. Images of 
Kamadeva, Vighnesvara, S'iva and Vasanta and made 

either of gold or of any otlier metal or material, should ho worship[)ed 
with incense, sandal paste, and flowers at midday by llu3 king, along 
with his ministers, ladies and others. After the completion of worshii), 
offerings of cakes of difforent kinds should be made to them and betel 
should be distributed among the brahman couiilts with dnkpvit. It 
IS further stat(id that, on this day, a wife should worship her hushaud 
by offering new clothes, flowers and ornaments Those who observe 
this M<id(i7UtmaJid^s(tn( are enjoined to keep holy vigil that night, and 
perform rdsd-mith"tsava or love-dance. fjim[)s should ho lit, and wine 
should be olfered to sudras, and camphor, kuiukuma [)()wder, sandal 
paste and other perfumes and betel should be distribiit(3(l. 

Beautiful descriptions of this spring festiviil are furnished by 
the Telugu works Simh,ii^(fn(idi)dt''ifUdik<iy Bltitncsvi’d Bardihu/i and 
Kdhikh(ind(iin produced in this age. l^hosfj works give ns a (dear idea 
of the celebration (jf the festival and theditfererU ceremonies practised 
on this o(M'asiofi. As the authors of these works lived in Uiis age vvhefi 
the spring festival was at it'^ zenitli of popularity, we may he e(?rtaiii 
that, much influenccKl by the realistic grandeur of this carnival, they 
introduced it into their works, and provided us a good pielure of the 
festival, as it was in vogue m their time.” 

83. Bibl. Ind., Vol. 1. Hfmjidri’h Vralukhnnda. 

84. Wa gath 3 r from Sini/uisanidriifrinis'ika tie* following acfoniil; ot ih'' Kjxing 
foKtival. 

The minisUTN of Stat/r Uo«-|) rea'ly (‘V<t\ thing nojuirf d for die (•• l. i ra'ion, 
of the festival. A. I)eani|fnl pavilion fit tor the occasion is ore'f 'I an-l 
elaborately decorated with golden arch« H and awning, under whieh anuni 't ot 
altars dei'oiAh^d with precicup stonfs, are constructod for gods, like K-ima, Vasanta and 
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The descriptions of the spring festival given in the works cited 
above, enable one to picture to one’s self the manner in which it 
was celebrated in the period under review. It was customary for a 
king to go to a park adjoining the town with his queens, princes, nobles 
poets, jesters and other common people in state, accompanied by his 
army. In this connection, it may be interesting to mentiolh that there 
were differeiit kinds of groves in the neighbourhood of each and every 
important town in the Andhra country during this period, as 
the plaining of a garden was considered to be one of the seven 
meritorious acts- The king rested in a place specially arranged for him 
under a bif( shady tree in thu (garden, and spent some time in the 
company of poets, artists and jesters. Then his vassals and other 


Kvory altar is with pliinlain troths and plasterrd with music. The 

floor of the Vi di i« ornamoutod with camphor holiDn nr lines in various dosigns, and 
adorned with /mrna halas’oa, that is. vcs.-els filhui with water, the symbols for 
plenty. Thn/< <// is nnclosnd by the plant sweet marjoram. The king then starts 
ill procnsHion, and goes out of the city in stab' on horsO'i)aok <o an adjoining 

park followed liy his army, iwcfcfl. dancers. hufToons. heroes, beautiful damsels 
(wearing rich apiiarcl ainl jowi U), who .arc vcritald#; ornanionts of the festival, and 
others, amidst the sounding of conches, k.-ttle-drums, and other musical instruments. 
Poet» and muHicians chant the king’s praises. 

While th<' king takos a stroll in the park, a jester {vidil<>nha) writes 
a verse on a (mangol leaf and presents it to the king. The purport 

of this verse is this: whoever takes re<’ourso to the vdSiila (sweet mango 

tree) it Ih coiiics the root of the wealth of victory <^ver K.una, the god of Tjove. The king 
tdiomaftor HpendH Bomi5 time in the company of jestAMs and poets. While the king 
Is tlniH (‘UgagtKl, the damsels go round th«' garden to have a look at creopers and trees 
and to pluck llowcrs. Some play hide and seek behind the llower-bushes, swing on 
swings made of creepers singing c/n/u. a variety of song^. The lovers, tlic.ir paramourn 
and the courtessns are ongage<l in fun and frolic, and in plucking flowers. While the 
king rests in a place s}vcially arranged for him, lieautiful damsels make a present of 
flowers and tlnwer garl.inds. Then the iitmant<i6 anti moor vassals bring is 
their tribute to the king iu the form of girls, horstis, precious stones and other jewels. 
The miuisU'T introduces diflurent chiefs and noiilos to the king, whereupon the 
king enrplir.'s about their welfare. 

Afh'T the eoinplotion of the function, the king enters the pavilion surrounded by 
young damBcls. and worships with 'sixte^'u acts of civility’ {Sod as' o pa at r as), god^ 
Madana and his consort Rati, VasanU, Irvk^ml and her husl^and Ui>cndra, Oaurl 
and her lord s'iva, and s'aci and her husband Snrendra. During the period of worship 
paihw-moha^'(tbdas, the five great musical instruments are played, and lovely maidens 
sing and dance to the Hccompanlrnent of music. 

AfU'r the worship is over, the king sports with l>eauiful dams^qs. They fling on one 
anotiter eamphor. sandal-paste, and other porfnmed artirles as in frolic. Other clti- 
ssens also follow their example and do the same. LnU'r on, the king and his ladles go to 
a loins-tank and swim in water for a lime. After fiuishing the bath the king with 
his queens gives audience to the public iu the same park under a tree. 
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subordinates came to him and paid tribute. After this ceremony 
is over, the king went along with his queens to the pavilion 
in the park, containing different well decorated altars to different 
gods, specially constructed for the occasion, and worshipped 
Madana, god of Love, and Rati, his consort, Vasanta, the aliy of 
Madana, Laksmi and Acyuta, Siva and Parvati, Saci and Iiulra, 
and Vighnesvara, with incence, sandal, flowers and other tilings. 
Images of these gods were made of either gold, silver or any other 
material. The worship of gods came to a close with the distribution 
of betel and camphor with ({((kMjia among brclliman couples. The king 

then scattered, among people who gathered there for the occasion 

perfumes, such as camphor, musk, civet, saffron, sandal, and gave 

sanction for the spring sports. Men and women, hoys and girls, the 

young and the old, husbands and wives, paramours and prostitutis, 
peasants and labourers, all joined in the great carnival. They freely 
indulged in sprinkling rosewater, water mixed with turmeric and 

Tho Bhiitu’S’vara t^uriUiam fiirnislios BOine niorj^ details about ibe and the 

description of the festival therein is a complete one. shiniiiha, the author of that wort, 
makes god Hhimanatha of D.iksharam or Daksavati celebrate this festival at the login¬ 
ning of the spring season, attended by gods,/l/nsarusa.i and Ga/;dAflrra-'<, and tlie village 
goddesses of Dakaharain. I'aking this occassion, s'rinatha gives a realisti(j account of 
the spring festival of his day. According to a hyperbole iii this work, the Dcrus ami 
the (*'an(///rtn'Oa erect fortitications with camphor-pieerjs and inusk, batllemcnts with 
kunkumadrava, gate-ways with coral-tenders, largo-doors with iotiiK-petalR, arrange 
a moat with agaru-mnd and rose waU^r, kolams with ratnunlmras, tiags with silk- 
clothcs, beautifully decoratx:^ the park Jitlachcd to the temple of iihimanatha, and wor¬ 
ship the mango trees. The Apsaras play on kanaka viunfi sitting on tlio nltars in tlie 
Dakshavatika and sing judara songs on Jihimanatha. After a time, th(‘y get into cars 
and hit him with tlowcr arrows. Then god Bhimanatha djstril)UieR among jho hcriia 
(landharvas and Apsarasas, sandal, musk, camphor and othwr porfunnid Hubstauces in 
abundance, gives them, by a signal, sanction for sport and play. Tlun tiie sports 
l>«gin. 

One lady sprinkles tho dust of flowers on Kuriibhodara, anoth< r 'iainsel applit g 
sandal and turmeric powder on thfj forehead of Hhringiriti. Another woman hits 
Virabhadra with a lump of sandal, on his chcbt,. A l^'antiful girls sciuirted ropc-water 
into the oars of Kala Hhairava. Another girl applied rivet-p:ist<> to the head of 
Kumarasvamin. Another girl filling a jewelled veswd with eiv(;t, poured it on the jiot 
belly of Vighnes'vara. The village deities Gogu, Nuka, Maucjiiinadevl ami Gluittitulli 
sported with lihutakoii, demons, by wjuiriing ghee, oil, turmeric water , k/iAkmnn ami 
vermilion on one another, in the st reets nf Daksharam with joy and glee. M.ilavjdi vl 
sprinkled fragrant turmeric powder on Uhadrakali. and Karnarm;(i ejecte d musk-wafer 
filled in glass l>ottlGs. The y<7S Rarhblui, Mcnaka, !\rahjugh(js.i, Tiluttama 

and others sprinkled sandal, rob-.‘-wat<ir, safTron-mud, civet, sonknntada, jar<Uii, and 
camphor pieces on Moon. During ihesc spring sports water mixed with sandal, ( amphor 
and musk was showered on A( yiiia by Lak.sini, on ^J^rahmu by Sanisvali, and on 
Mahendra by ^'aci. After the termination of these spring sports and pastim ti, god 
Bhimadeva rewards the Devns and others with presents. 
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kiiinkunu and oDier thinjjs. For this they used bamboo syringes. 
Tiio sport ifU'iuded s])ririkliMg and scattering of vaiious powders. 
colr)ured and iin-col()urc(J, perfnnu d and non-perfumed, and sandal paste. 
(Jamphor pieces arul powder were showered on the crowds. Occasionally 
oily substaiices, like ghee, and oil, pure or mixed, were also freely 
squirted over one another. 

A fter the tonninntioti of iho sports, the king with his queens 
went to a lotus pond nearby a/)d sported in water for a while. Re- 
turninfr from the lotus tank he gave audience to the public and 
rewarded poets mid arti'^ts according to merit. Dramas were put on 
hoards; dance recitals were given; musicians, showed their skill in 
nmsic, both vo<‘al afui instrumental: and magicians and others 
j)roticient in other or (nirne tljere in search of patronage, 

and displayed their feats of strength, skill and sleights of hand. It 
was ii grand occasion for patronising Arts and Letters. In this 
Way l lisantofUdh o^Sdf'd v\as the major festival of those days, which 
ex('rcis(‘(l great influence on the people culturally and socially. It 
was occasions like this that advanced the knowledge and culture of 
the common people. Every gifted person desirous of seeking royal 
patronage and approbation of the general public, showed his 
dexterity and skill in Arts and Letters, tried to excel the standards 
previously set up, and to win laurels from the king. 

It was the Keddi kings of KondavTdu, wlu') by their participation in 
the festival, imparted to it some royal grandeur, and converted it into a 
conntry*wide natidual festival. The first lieddi king known to ns to 
have taken an active part in thi.s was king Anavema. 

Many verses in his copper-plate records attest to his ardour and 
activities in the I V; celebrations. His Drnjjavaram grant 

states timt A navoma successfully celebrated the spring festival every 
year with musk, saffron, sandal, rose-wa»ter, camphor and other articles. 

It poetically descihes that the rose-water, mixed with particles of musk 
and showered during the spring festivities, re.seml)led a lieavy downpour 
of rain, and the scattering of camphor pieces among the people a 
ImiLstorm. One of the verses in his NadiipUru grant'’*’ describes him as 
having ‘‘caused not only the earth but also the sky scented with musk, 
camphor, and sandal scattered in the spring festival’’. The composer of 
this grant shows in another verse his poetical skill by asking the 
question; “ Did the three worlds become white through the copioug 
camphor powder scattered at the spring festival, or through his fame 

,sr). RoUi R/tii. Vol. III. p. ia9 (l‘.)26h C. P. No. 15 of 10‘22-i3. 

86 . Kp. Ind.. Vol. 111. p. iSU. ▼. 18. 

87, Ibid, V, 14. 
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AnavSma was also called Vasantaraya and KarpUra Vasantarava, a 
name he richly deserves by the celebration of this spring f(‘stival with 
plenty of camphor. He is eulogised in his Snsailam record*'* as 
(jh<niasar(hkastunk-adt-r(istu-nsfdra~iiracit-apurv(tvtbh(n'(U he who had 
the extraordinary glory caused by the abundance of sandab 
musk and other articles. In the time of the Reddi kings this festival was 
annually celebrated at Kondavulu with great i)omp. Anavr'ina’s successor, 
king Kumaragiri had also the titles Vasantaraya and KarpQra- 
vasantaraya. He named his work on >l'(is(int((raji{/<ini after 

his surname Vasantaraya. His brother-in-law and prime minister, Kataya 
Verna, says, in his commentary Kamdragiruajiijani, that Kumaragiri 
Reddi took part in new dances, in the company of beautiful damsels 
and in spring festivalsZ*' The policy adopted by king Anav^ta Reddi 
regarding sea-borne trade, and the charter he granted to the merchants 
of Motupalli who traded with distant islands and coastal towns, “was 
fruitful of beneficial results”, and increased the wealth of the country. 
The extensive sea-borne trade carried on by merchants, ever since 
the granting of the charter, by Anav(5ta made camphor, sandal, mask 
and other art ides of merchandise of distant countries and islands, available 
to the people in the Reddi kingdom in plenty. They imparted a solemn 
grandeur to the spring festival, and a pleasing fragrance to the social 
life of the age. Avaci Tippaya Setti, the merchant-prince contempo¬ 
raneous with king Kumaragiri Reddi, supplied to the king all the musk, 
saffron, camphor, civet, rose-water, eaglowood, sandal, and other 
aromatic substances required for the great spring festival. We come 
to know from the Hardvihisani that he used to open a perfumery 
emporium at Kondavulu during the period of festivities. The following 
observations of Nicolo de Conti seem to apply to this spring festival. 
“There are alto three other festival clays, during which they sprinkle 
all passershy even the king and ciueen themselves, with saffron-water, 
placed for the purpose by the wayside*. This is received by all with 
much laughter. ” 

Centi enumerates some more festivals. He writes, “ thrice in 
the year they keep festivals of special solemnity. On one of these 
occasions, the males and females of all acres having halliied in 
tlie river or in the sea, clad themselves in new garments and sp^nd 
three entire days in singing dancing and feasting. On another 
a€ these festivals they fix up within their temples and on the 
outside on the roofs, an inumerable number of lamps of oil of 
susimanni, which are kept burning day and night. Ofi the third which 


S8. Ep. Coll., No. 20 of 1915. 

89. A. 3. P. P., Vol. X ; Ep. Ind., IV. p. 32G. 

90. Major, Conti, pp. 28-29, 89. 
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lasts nine (iav« /hey set up in all high ways, large beams, like the 
masts of small ships to the upper part of which are attached pieces of 
very he/iutiful chjth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. On the 
summit of eaef) of those beams, is each day placed a man of pious 
aspcs^fc, dedicated to relii^ion, capable of enduring all things with 
equaniuiity, whr> js to pray for the favour ot God. These men are 
assailed by tlie people wlio pelt them with oranges, lemons and other 
odoriferous fruits all which they bear most patiently”^'. 

ft is difficult to say what the.se fe.stivals were. The festival of 
lamps which he refers to as the .second one, seems to he the deepdvali 
festival that oc(mrs the (ifteentli day of tht dark half of the month 

of Asvija. However, we (mrne to know some more festivals which 
were then in vogue from inscriptions and literature. It is needless to 
say that the new year*s day was one <^>f thechief festivals of the Andhras, 
oven though it does not find mention in the records of the period. There 
were three chief purnintd < {pininomi <lays, full moon days) which were 
regarded as festive occasions, namely Dot (nuhPunmma, the full moon 
day or the fifteenth day of the light half of the month of Caitra, Nuli^ 
Pantiama, the fifteenth day of the light half of the month of Sravana, 
and Kiirtiko-Punpinit, the fifteenth day of the briglit fortnight of the 
rnontii of Kartika. Dovodo-Purninut seems to have been associated with 
th<'festival of DNo/tidVd '^. The spring festivities probably came to a 
idose with this Duvona-Pnmumid, It seems to have been the custom, 
[)articularly among vesyas, or courtesans'in the Telugu country to rtvere 
their gurus or teachers of Arts on this day, and offer them kdtnams^^ that 
is, fees or presents. The l\dhii(arddhfpt(Utritrit ie\\s us that a.certain vesya 
paid kdpuim to herguru onthisday of DdVdnd Pfuinarna pledging her chain 
(Sdripend). The annual festival of god Teluhgu Raya of Kakujam S'rika-) 
kulam, Kistna district) used to be celebrated on tins Ddrarid Punminid. 

SuU Punridfud, S'nlvana Paurnami, as it is otherwise called, was another 
festive occasion. The ceremony of renewing or wearing new sacred 
thread or Udjdopdrtfa is performed on this day every year ; hence, the 

m. P.id. 

‘)‘2. Two inscriptions fti rX\kshftram in s'aka 1197 and s'nka 1*209 regist43r grants 

for hnrirbalyorMnnn tn pod HhinitVvara on the ev asion of Doldtsava on davana 
Punnnma^- Vi.lo S. 1. I. IV. No. 137S, and No. 13C8. 

93. “ariPJL 

. . I'n .Cr..II. P. 300. 

7?ex;c^b■a^dgb^^So 

?o£!b<’ Cio' 

- Kd, Rm.. V, *204. 
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name, nuli puimma. On this day it was the cnstom to give a 
feast to boy devotees (bain bJuiIdds) and young brubnidC^riiix, 
Kiiriika piirnimii is a day sacred to god S'iva, We are told in the 
Bhitncirara Paranam that the sage, Agastya. with his wife entered the 
fire arch on the full moon day of the moiUh of Kartika 

at Daksharam. This act is believed to wasii off all sins. 


/■ 

Srijayanti, a popular festival, even to-day, is referred to in 
a record '*'’ at Madala in the Guntur district. Lak'^mPutsavamuln, or 
Mahalak><mi pandnguln as they are also called, constituted the autumnal 
festival, the counter-part of the spring festival. This festival comes in 
Sarat, the fourth of the six seasons of the luni-solar year, apd lasts 
for nine days like the spring festival. Hence, these days of festivity 
are called Sarnn-iuimrutras. This festival also had the same cultural 
value as the spring one; for, it is said that, on occasions like this, 
kings and nobles of the country used to reward poets, spiritual 
preceptors, musicians, and dancers. Besides these, there wore the 
Gautami and the Kr^^na pii^kardrn festival.s which come once in every 
twelve years, when Brhaspati (Jupiter) enters the two signs of Zodiac, 
the Sirfiha (Leo), and the Kanya (Virgo) respectively. The period o^ 
puf^karam is a sacred occasion, when people from different parts of 
the country make a pilgrimage to the nearest iirtha or holy place 
situated on their banks, to have a hath in the holy waters and acquire 
merit. The festival of Gautamip7/s7car»/m is referred to in an inscrip¬ 
tionat Palivela (East Godavari district) dated in Saka 1345, and in 
the Panditarddhuacaritva also. Similarly, the festival of the Erspa- 
puskaram is alluded to in a record at Ketavaram (Guntur district). 
In addition to these, there were other sacred occasions, like the 
Arth^d(tya-puniKikdln and the Mah^ddya-puyyakala, on which a hath 
in the sea or in a river was considered to be meritorious. 
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i\GRlCULTUKE 

A/idhra was predominantly an agricultural country, as it ig 
eve/j today, and a great majority of the people was engaged in 
agriculture. It was the profession mainly of thu vaisyas and stidras. 
the last t wo classes of the Hindu Social Order. Though some of the 
members of these two varvaa took to other walks of life, the 
majority of them was in agriculture. Brahmans were precluded from 
taking to agriculture hy the Dharma Sastras. Hence, (vjndidras granted 
to them were genorally cultivate 1 l)y members of the fourth caste, who 
resided in small liamlets atttached to (igraharos, called 
gramofikaH and gramn-grasapu pnllis. Instances are not wanting to show 
that some brahmans of the age actually ti)l(?d the soil. 

Extent o f Arnhle Land* 

There was an extensive fallow land in every village. We come to 
know from the Muslim histories, inscriptions, the Mackenzie Manuscripts 
and the Local Records, that great stretches of land were covered with 
scrub or jungle, and the extent of arable land was much less than what 
it is today. The clearing of forests to the east of S risailam in the Kurnool 
district, and the building of villages thereabout, is attributed by 
inscriptions and the Mackenzie Manuscripts to Trilocana Pallava, alias 
Mukkanti Kaduvetii of the Pallava dynasty, and to Kakati Prataparudra. 
Each and every local dynasty brought great patches of land under 
cultivation and increased the extent of arable land. Even during the 
period under review, there were great forests both in the coastal plain 
and in the mountainous regions. The tract of country, on either side of 
the river Pampa around Mummadivulu (the present Mummadivaram in 
Amalapuram taluk) of the East Godavari district, was a great jungle. 
There were great bilvit forests on the hanks of the river Tulyahhaga, 
which runs tiirougii the present Ramachandrapurarn taluk, East 
Godavari district. In fact, there were many ramt dugrgas, forts 
protected by great forests, which were ca])tured hy kings of this age. 
Agriculture was therefore limited in extent and confined to the regions 
devoid of forests. 

ib()i7 : 

It is unnecessary to deal with the physical features of the coastal 
repon. As a rule, the upland and hilly tracts are formed hy hard clay 
and rocky soils, and the low-lying plains by soft alluvial clay, loam and 
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s'ftndy ones. The Tehii?u poet, Srinritha, in on© of his rafus, leaves 
behind hini a descripti on of the upland Palnadu country, which was 
separated from coastal plain by hills and jungles. He says that the 
villages in the Palnali ,si//i(f were characterised hv small rocks and 
minor deities, ?ia/)a slab®, waters of the Nagiileju, serpents and scor¬ 
pions, and so/jo and iTUiiils The above description gives ns a 

general idea of the nature of th^ great upland provinces comprising the 
Kondavidu kingdom. 

Chissificdtimi of Lands : 

For purposes of taxation, arable land was classified tinder tliree 
categories, namely, dry, wet, and garden land. Dry land was called 
* relipolamu ’ or ‘ rehc^nn \ wet, as ‘ nirunela ’ or fnatjani \ and garden 
land, 8l^ * (dUthhuini \ Lands were assessed in accordance with this 
classification. The assessment on th(? last two kinds of land was natur¬ 
ally higher than on the fust. 

Land Survey (aid Land Measures : 

All arable land was surveyed by means of a pole, or a measuring 
rod. We do not know if this survey was periodical. It is stated in the 
text-books on Ganita current in the time of the last Kakatiya monarch, 
that there were different kinds of poles of varying measurement in use 
in different countries and localities, and that the land measured with a 
single pole lengthwise and l)readthwise, was one ku7j(a in extent.’ 
This statement is corroborated by inscriptions which allude to different 
poles, as .settled by surveyors in different localities. From the records 
of the Reddi period KlsaripatJajada ^ ox pole appears to have been the 
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•taudard rod in measuring Uiids in the coastal region. It was in use at 
least from the time of Kakati Prataparudra, if not earlier. The text-books 
on Gar;ita of the Kakatiya period give the lineal measure of land accord¬ 
ing to Kc.s<iripa\i-Q(i(i(i, in settling the length of the pole the ungula 
was taken as the unit. According to the Ganita texts, (ingiila was 
half of the circumference of the thumb, the length of three y(tva seeds, 
or half the length of the middle finger. 'J'welve such angnlas make one 
jcmi ^ and thirty two such jco/os make one (jada or })oIe.^ Generally, 
the thuinl) of a person, approved hy the king or other chief officers of 
State, is taken for settling the standared unit of (ingiild. When once it 
was determined, the pole was measured in accordance with it, and it 
was the custom of the country to sketch a portion of its length on a 
stone pillar in a temple for the guidance of future generations. Such 
representations of pok's or measuring rods of fields are found on pillars 
in temples in the villages PenumrUi,* Prattipadu,’ MopaxjiP and Kom- 
mOru in the Guntur district. Idie sketch of the standard measure on the 
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temple pillar at Pennmtlli was drawn in Saka 1236, that is, in 1314 A.D., 
during the reign of Kakati Pratapariidra. At Mopaxxu, a Sanskrit sloka^ 
defining the lengths of the linear measures of vHasti (jVna), 

and danduku (gadd), and a I'elugu passages was also inscribed above 
tlie sketch of the pole given thereon, and these str»ctly conform to the 
definitions of the same, given in the Ganita texts of the time of Pratapa- 
rudra. “ Half of the circumference of a thmnh is an dngit\(t. Twelve 
make oneand thirty twomake one tUmdakny The 
Telugu passage states that the Kc.idripa^i-gdda is equivalent to the 
(iandaka. The sketch of a join, drawn on one of the square sides 
of a pillar in the Dandcsikirdwdmi teinplo at Prattipadu, measures 
exactly one and a half foot or eighteen inches with a foot-rula. 
According to the inscription, thirty twoyV// 06 ' with this standard join 
make one gadn^ and one hundred and twelve and a half /c/^^np/.s, measured 
with this pole, make one ‘ Kcsnrpd\i tunnu^ It is said that this 
standard pole was determined by Pnrusottainayya, the raynsm'n of 
Rayapa Nayaka. The inscription at Korn mum also gives tlie lengh of 
the measuring rod in terms of rita,^lis as determined by tlie same 
Purusottamayya, and defines the Kcfutripali tnmn. The undated 
inscription at Nandivelugn (Tenali taluk, Guntur district) refers to 
the grain measure which is also called Kcsnnjdti luiun. Evidently 
the same measure was used for measuring area as well as cubic con¬ 
tents. According to the texts on Ganita, a Kcsdnjjati tutnu consisted 
of two tVasa*s* or four kuncas One putti, whether of land or of 


8, ThiH is the text of the inscription : 

^ cao ookT* 3-3 

oo«si^^o6o<yo 

I went to Prattipadu and took the moasureniciit of the skekdi given on the 
right side of the inscription. It moasuros exactly one and a half foot with a foot rule. 
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('ra.in, consicto l of J'csoripati fu’nn^, fo say, eishiy Avncn.'s 

of (Train ma ko one ,,ntU. h may not be out of place to refer here to the 
(TCitin measure nz/ffi of eifcbly 'as, called PoUc puiU, whieh is stif) in 
use in some localities in the East OoJavnri district. This Pztlle ptifft 
WH'^ foriHf^rly in in ^^K* cohsIhI traces until its Hn[)ersessioii by the 
Mdlukd /ditfi, pn)hif)ly introdiH^efi by Malakas or Mns^almans, either 
the Bahrnarns, the Kntnb Shahn of Oolkonda, or the Asafjahis of Hydera- 
l)adThe text'^ on (lanita enjoin ori surveyors of land to leave out, 
while measnrinpf, as inncli space as (hat of a cow’s foot gd^padci) 
for each pole. “ 

Just as tliere was ditference in assesnient between the dry and 
wet lands, there was dilTc'rence also in their standard measures. It 
w'as an aneaent eustoin to ^dve tfie extent of dry land, relipoUn^ it^ or 
n'lictinn in kiumdikns or klumduins, and tliat of the wet land, in 
iiKirnflira. J’lie term nutnUu or m<ir/u finrls rnetuion in the early Telugn 
and C'anarese inscriptions. Murtuni, the f)inral of murtii, changed later 
on into maffftr in Clanareso. Just as the area of dry land was expressed 
in Kesaripap tTiinn. that of wot land was given in nidvin. That a inartu' 
was equal to, or corresponded to a Sanskrit nirarUind^ knowm from 
the l^akhal inscription ” of Ganapatidtn'a of the Kakatiya dynasty. The 
land granted to the ‘ Kavicakriivarti’, the composer of that inscription, 
is stated to he five nirarldtias it) the Sanskrit portion, and five martaH in 
the Teliigu portion, of the record. An inscription ■' of the thirteenth 
^ av S''?? 

Dssb Soft 

I hiivo qnot<'il t.h»' vnrso without (’orr-'oting t(i<' uiistnkos 

10. It i-F not known whv that ni tsup is opU mI putt., w noh iti roally th-: 

Kysaripnti putti itse lf. Tho tonn PalUi in l\illc putfi app- rirs to havo soino 
connoftion with, or to have U'on th.) rorrnpl form of P;dlava. If this surmis<^ is 
corn'ot, wf may hM’-rhaps juatill'Ml in tlnnking thar, ?hi^ ::'raiti numsuro was in 
vogm^ from th-' timo of Pallava ,ini'*; who h«'l(l sway in th'> codstal n'gion to the 
south of tbt' K^sn.-i. prior to the }’’,asi«irn ('ahikyas of Vt i'igi. 
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century from tl\e Nellore district gives the extent of a ^lirarlaiui, as 
follows, wl)ile defiiiing tlio lard measure called gdctirma. Ten }utsi(ts 
make one ddvdn \ thirty [I'ii'nkati) ddiida.'i make one tiiV(uinn(i\ ten 
mvdHanas make one grciM fUd. But Hemadri, minister of the Yadava 
kings of Devagiri, defines a nivtfrluitd, in his great work Cniurvargd- 
cinidnKftii, as € qual to t wenty darjdas or 200 Juistas, or 40,000 Juts as 
square, f/o-v/o is a measure of length from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger, and equals to twenty four unijulds. From this it is 
evident that two vitdshs make one h((<td. In view of Hemadri’s 
statf?ment, the reading triw>idli (tliirty), given in tlie Nelloro 
record quoted above, seem>> to he a mistake for ' ridisdti ^ winch 
means twenty.“ Since H Minuiri’s (^dfitriurrgdt'intdudni was very po])ular 
in the Andhra coastal area during the jieriod under rc’view, lurdiidini 
as given by him, may be taken to have been in vogue then. 

Paddy Sra.sons : 

Cultivation of chief crops in different localities in the Andhra 
country was determined chiefly by the character uf tho soil besides 
rainfall and other climatic conditions. Hice and millet were the staple 
crops. A perusal of inscriptions of the Kakatiya period and a few of 
the Reddi period discloses the fact that there were generally two 
harvests, one in the month of Vaisakha (April May), and the other 
in the month of Kartika (October November). This shows that paddy 
had two main seasons, known as VdthaJdidtn and Kdr/ikamy the two 
months in which the harvest was gathered. It might he, because of 
these seasons, that the tax in kind (iue to the State from the agri¬ 
culturist, was collected in the m<)nths referrefl to above. The tax the 
cultivator had to pay in kind was called AvTr?/, or kdrii-palv (king’s 
sharek and the cultivator’s share of the produce was called mcdi-palu 
(the ryot’s share). In almost all big villages the king had rdca-gTideln 
(royal granaries) to store the king’s share of grain. Of these two 
harvests, that which comes in the month of Kartika appears to be the 
principal one; for, wlienever the two are referred to, Karfikton is 
mentioned first as a rule, and Vaikakhant next, [t is but proper to 
mention it first, since it comes after the close of the period of the 
South-West monsoon which brings rain to the coastal tract.s of the 
Andhra country. 

14. The texts in the inscriptions of the Nellore district ar«* fall of mistako.s. The rcful- 
ings are very faulty. It is very necessary to correct, rc-edit it and publish thos#* 
inscriptions. It is no wonder if the word 'vithfi'ati' was wrongly read as 'trims'ati* 
by tho authors. According to the Lilavafignuita alno one nivartaua, niruvna ah 
it was also called, was equal tc twenty rai>is*a$ (Irf^mboo poles) or dnndayQn, and the 
length of each vanisra corresponded to ton hastas. 

16. Ep. Coll. 380 of 1926. 
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Agriralturdl Iinplpvivntfi : 

The tillage imfjlemeiits were, as they still are, very few and 
simple, and they were prepared f)y the village blacksmith, who was 
ono of tlio twelve servants of tile village. His services were remunerated 
by inu/ns, called 


Irrigation . 

The soil of the country being generally dry, artificial irrigation 
was noce^^sary. Irrigation works consisted of three principal types, 
namely, wells including doruvn wells on the river banks, river-channels, 
and tanks or reservoirs formed by constructing embankments across 
two bills, and rivulets or streams.The Telngu work SiftthriSfinadvd- 
trimsi/i'a gives a list of sources of irrigation and appliances to lift water 
from a lower to a higher level, such as knlvdhi (canals), piiyalu (branches 
of rivers), kuHn (artificial canals or marshes), and ratnamulu 
(appliances to draw water or water wheels worked with feet).’* In the 
regions of black soil where its depth is moderate, and the sub-layer is 
porous, well-irrigation was in vogue. 

Water was drawn from wells, and if the fields were on a higher 
level, from channels, canals, and watery marslies etc.i by means of lifts, 
like ctam (picottah), and k(tpil(i There were digudti buins 

(wells having stops to descend into) besides the ordinary wells. 
Irrigation from wells was rare in upland regions and common in plains, 
especially in the regions in the neighhourlioorl of rivers. It is only 
in the Nagaram and the Amalapuram taluks in the East Godavari district 
that wells which are stated to have been dug during the Reddi period are 
found today. “ fhey are very large, from eighteen to twenty four feet 
deep, hold from six to twelve feet of water, are rivetted with bricks 
and are said to be very ancient. 1'hey are some times called ‘Jain* 
wells, and are supposed to date from the days when the Jain faith 
prevailed in the country ; in Amalapuram they are sometimes called 


Ifi. “.v')w;i'otx3 (5509 

hdi .-Hr. Vm., n, ix. p. 233. 
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‘Reddis’ wells’. They are largeriy used for the irrigation of areca and 
coconut plantations, and the supply in them is said to be practically 
perennial.” 

Nattinil River Channels, Ponds and Canals ' 

There were natural spring and river cliannels and creeks which 
helped the cultivator to irrigate his Helds. Land irrigated by water 
from such channels, yielded two (and probably three) crops of rice.“ 
Besides these water-logged low lands, natural ponds, swamps, and 
marshes, called padii/(fs, pTides or padavas (hadavits), were also 
utilised for irrigation purposes. 

Canals were dug for carrying water from the sandy beds of rivers 
and rivulets. Nrunaya Nayaka is said to have ruled the country 
watered by the river Kla { Rldnadinidfrkn) This statement suggests 
that the land in his kingdom was irrigated by canals dug out from the 
river Ela (Elexn). Such irrigation canals are referred to in the 
Bhlnickvara PurdnaniC^^ Irrigation by canals wherever possible was a 
special feature of the low-lying tracts. Many (ujrahdras were irrigated 
by such artificial canals. These artificial canals were called kroppnm- 
gdliyalu^ (kroccu to dig; kroppnm-gdliya, a dug-out canal). Such 
canals as these were also dug by private individuals for acquiring merit 
for themselves, or for their near relatives. 


IrrigaHon Tanks : 


Irrigation by tanks was one of the chief features of the ancient 
Andhra country, mainly to the south of the Krsria. A large number 
is. Dg. Gd., Vol. I. p. 89. 

19 . 

— Bh. Pr , II, V. 5 J. 

20. The term ‘pade means a marsh ; it was larger than a 'pa<lipa\ a small pond- 
Padava, the modern hndava, is another form of pade. Pndc does not nn*an 
a waste as is understood by some scholars. 

—S. I. I. Vol, No 46. 
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Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 357, and p. 3G9, 1. 28. 

’’—Bh. Pr., II, v. fA. 
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of good-sized tanks, found jn thn Guntur, xVellore, and Kurnool districts, 
ware almost all constructed diirinf^ the Hinrlii period, some at the expense 
of the State, and others by priv'iite individuals, as a n)eritorioiis act for the 
continuance of their name for ever. I’he construction of a tank is 
classed ainonj^ the Sup/n-sa/Udttns or seven khids of progeny that keep 
on one H name for ever. 'rhough tanks are generally dug or excavated 
in the areas of soft clay soil, they are as a rule constructed in the 
catchment areas in the upland regions of hard soil, and laiul below 
»uch tanks was utilised for growing nee and garderi crops. 

The POruinamiHa tank inscription, dated in Saka 1291, of the 
Vijayanagar prince Bhaskara BhavadQra, the governor of Udayagiri, is 
a remarkable r(‘Cord of this period giving details and specification of 
sites for tanks anti their construction. The inscription enumerates the 
twelve essentials (nrujiis or sTiilhnnns) for the construction of a good 
tank as specifietl in the lisastras, namely, 

“(i) A. king (who undertakes this work) endowed with 
righteousness, rich, happy and desirous (^f acquiring the per¬ 
manent wealth of fame; 

“(ii) A hrahmapa leartjed in Hydrology or the sciefee of 
water (pathffs 

“(iii) A ground of hard soil ; 

*‘(iv) A river conveyirjg sweet wat(*r from a distance of 
tliree iidjana^; 

(v) dVo projected portions of hills in contact with it fthe 
site of the tank); 

“(vi) An embankment ora dam of st^ne wall, not too 
long but firm between the projected portions of the hills; 

“(vii) The two extremities of hills devoid of fruit-giving 
land ipluiln-s^hird)\ 

**(viii) 'I’he bed of the tank extensive and deep ; 

“ (ix) A (piarry containing straight and lor^g stones ; 

(x) A fertile low land in the neighbourhood; 

25. ‘‘ f)fx> 

(0 ♦v*fn 

dabsso^ 

•jO 
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( xi) A water course having strong eddies in the mountain 
region ; 

“( xii) A gang of men skilled in the art of tank construc¬ 
tion. ” 

The six dd^yis or faults to be avoided also are given : They 

are (1) water oozing from the dam, (2) saline soil; (3) site at the boun¬ 
dary of two kingdoms; (4) a tank bed with ati elevation in the middle ; 

(5) scanty supply of water and extensive stretch of land to be irrigated; 

(6) too little land irrigated and excess or over-supply of water.*’’ The 
Porumfimilla tank in the Badvel taluk of the Cuddapah distnot was 
constructed in accordanoe with the Idlxsanas given above. This inscrip¬ 
tion gives us an idea of how tanks in the hard clay soil in the region to 
the south of the Krsna were constructed during the post-Kakatiya 
period. These were all rain-fed tanks, and depended for their water- 
supply on rainfall. Because of their large size these tanks were and 

26. Ep. Ind-, Vol, XIV. ]). 103. versos 37, 3S and 39. 

27. It is in the inscription that "for two years, JCKK) laltourcrs were working 

dailv on the tank and the dam; and 100 carts were engaged in Rotting stones for 
walls which formed a part of the masonry won:.” We are told that the dam was 
5000 n’A7jri//n;/n/n.s wid(! and seven high. Tlio 1'ngth and breadth of tliat tank at 
the present day is sev<m miles and two and a half mile resper lively. The details 
of this tiink arc given hero in order to give the reader an idea of the size of 
these artificial reaervoiri?: 
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are called Sdgnrns or Saiyiudras (seas). Ruins of such tanks as these 
and their embankments can be seen even to-day in the Tuntur 
district; for instance, an embankment to the north of the village 
of Dondapadu in the Vinukonda taluk connected formerly two hills to 
form a tank which irrigated the country as far as Vinukonda. 
Near the village of Koimru in the Sattenapalli taluk are found traces 
of two bunds of ruined tanks, ‘originally intended to collect the water 
from the hills on the east.* SanidudSatjara was one such tank 
constructed during the reign of Peda Koniati Veiiia by his wife 
SUrainbika. This fact is known to us from an inscription in the 
Vlrabhadrasvaini temple in the village of Phirangipuram in the 
Sattenapalli taluk, dated in Naka 1331. 

The Nagulexu, which runs through PalnUdu, had “ a massive 
embankment which once dammed up its waters between the hills of 
Kareihj)udi and that of the SinganUla (/r/ra/mno/n At Dacepalli, 
Gamala])adu and S'ahkarapnram were huge stone dams, called kutpiras, 
whence small irrigation channels led to some garden lands/'” Peda 
Kdmati Verna’s son Raca Verna, the last Reddi monarch that sat on 
t]\e throne of Kondavldu, had a channel, called Jagdjiobbdgarjda kdluvdy 
dug, in S'aka 1337, as a feeder to the tank Sanfixtias^gdrdy constructed 
by his mother. 

Besides the welN and tanks of the type described above, there 
were others which wore also used for irrigational purposes, either dug 
or excavated at the bidding of the village community, or of the officers 
of tlie State, or of private individuals. One-tenth of the land irrigated 
l)y the water below such wells and tanks was given to those who were 
put in charge of their construction, repairs and maintenance. Such 
land was termed as the (idBubdidUidm-nundudn. Baden Powell, while 
enumerating the nine kinds of indfm classified according to their object, 

2H. Manual of tho Kistna distrut, p. *201. 

20 Il>ia. pp. 170-171. 

HO. Kp- led.. \’ol. XI, p HIO. ami p. S2G. 

Thu i’liirangipurain inKoriptlon conUins soinr beautiful Tolugu verses, written 
liy S^rin;itha. Ibe eourt-po't of Pi»da Ktuuati Wiua. eulogising the Santana sdgara 
in hyiu'rbolical t^'rius comparing it with the ocean. Many other poots followed 
s'rInathaV oxainplo in later tiincH, and composed verses, probably at the bidding 
of their patrons, on the Uinks constructed l>y them. We. have thus a numlwr of 
versos of this typo in inscriptions which are in no w.\y inferior to the verses in the 
classical I'elugu praluindhas. This epigraphical literature may ix' pro|x?rly called 
Tank-literature - Vide my pii]'er on this subject in An. An., for 

1922). 

31. Manual o; tne Kistnii District, p. 165. 
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or purpose, defines chisdhJunirlhum as an iuuju given for the construction, 
maintenance, and repair of irrigation works in the Ceded districts, in 
Kistna, Nellore, North Arcot, and Salem. Some of the Vijayanagar 
records of this period discovered in the coastal region are ddidhaiidham 
deeds of an interesting nature. 

Caltivaiion : 

It seems to liave been the universal practice throughout tlu> coastal 
region to sow the seed broad cast; but some were sown seed l)y t^eed 
in a furrow as is the custom to-day. Sowing the seed broad-cast had been 
ilie custom followed from some centuries past. It was probably due to this 
custom that the extent of land was measured in terms of the grain seeds 
required to sow over that particular area. As such, we Cf>mo across, 
in the copper-plate charters of the early dytvasties, like the Eastern 
(’alukyas of Vchgi, passages like ^ dvadiisitkhnuiikn-kTdr(tv-nrTipii 
'‘(lvTid(ii(ikh(tridika-kdilr(tv<t~hijavap(iksclr{tni\ ‘ Vlni'kid} -khdiuUku- 
irihihli(tp(iripr(n)ia7i((in-kfei(trtid etc. These passages clearly show that 
sowing the seed broad-cast was the original method of raising 
crops, as there was no regular irrigation system of canals and tanks. 
After ploughing the field, the seed w’as sown at the fall of early showers 
(toldkari). All dry crops were grown as at the present day. 

Vitriidies of Paddy: 

Kodravd and i)rihi are the only varieties of paddy mentioiu'd in 
inscriptions of the early dynasties in the coastal Andhra country. 
mentioned in some of the records of the Eastern (’alukyas, is also 
a variety of grain. It is probable that there were many other varieties 
that do not find mention in records. The Telugu literature of the period 
under review furnishes the names of some varieties. S'rTnatha mentions 
in his works HdrdviidSdm and Bhimchrdrd Purdridm, some of the varieties 
of paddy, like kdlama, so/f, sirdtndkha, sd’^jika, pdlanija, and imyadd. 
Of these varieties, sd-sfika is said to be a two-month crop. Varit'lies of 
prdHdhgn (h'dsangi) and rajaiunn seem to be common. They are referred 
to in other Telugu works also of the period. Another good variety of 
rice is kappurabdudm.^'' Richer classes consumed good varieties of 
rice. Low class people and people in the interior, generally subsisted 
on rdgi and cdlavu It was tbe custom, as it is even to-day in many 

3‘i. Badon i*o\vol 1*8 La/i(/ 0 / hrilish India, Vol. III. pago HJ. 

33 5^ xSaA-r 2 ^ *5'2b .O; 

— Hr. VI., I. [>r. 10, 
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of the villages, to set up a scare-crow to scare away birds, and 
ward off tiic evil eye RegnJ^r watchmen, called kdVdli-kQTtgtru''' 
kiiridiL'iira ())lural of Ltimh-kadit^) were employed to watch and protect 
crops. 

Trattspldvidtion ; 

In IahcJs under wet cultivation, jiaddy was tra/isSplanted from seed 
/)eds. 7’hese fields for g’rotvirif' seedii/igs was and is still called 
\iku)!i<uli’p(t{{n in 7Yduj[^nj. '/\kinn(i[ht-}!(diu‘ are men-tioned in inscrip¬ 
tions of this period 

Dry Crops-. 

VVe find all tiry crops of the present day mentioned in the 
conte/nporary 7’eln;'u literature with tlu* exception of fnirepa (chillis) 
whi<*li, of course, was unknown in that period. (■olton was grown in 
the interior country of black soil, especially, in the Palnadu, Vinukopda 
and other in the Guntur District. 


G or den Crops : 


Besides paddy, there were other irrigated crops known as garden 
crops. (7iiof of those were sugnrcane, betel-vine, and plantain. 
Arecanut and cocoanut palms were also raised, and probably 
occasionally irrigated. Mango and jack plantations were widely grown, 
us they are even now, in the Kdiiainandala (Ainalapuram and liajole 
taluks of the East Godavari district), the garden of the Andhra country. 
Vilasa in the Konadcsa, granted to hrclhmans by Prolaya Nay aka 
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It in not known if yaradamM/v/ai is another name for SiriO^/u^dtd or altogether 
a ditTorent variety. 
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shone with very fertile fields fit for rice and sugarcane cultivation and 
with gardens of betel-wine, plaintain, mango, arecanut, jack etc. ''* The 
country in the neighbourlv.H)d of the Tulyabliaga is said to have been 
abounding in crops [ bahtisdSiiitsitin —iijjrdlitturaifi Tiiln(il)}ia(jat(iit<)/'^^ We 
are told that the village of Vemavarain granted by Allaya Veina, was 
full of groves of cocoa nut palm, arecanut, jack, mango, and plantain, 
and was abundant in crops, such as sugarcane, padily, sesame, 
chick-pea and kidney-bean. From the descriptions of villages in 
Kbnarnandala, and those on the banks of the Tulyabhaga, it may be 
gathered that land in the neighbourhood of rivers was generally very 
fertile and yielded good crops. 

Yield of Land: 

The land was considered very fertile and the crop a bumper one, 
if oneof paddy sown yielded in return ninety p/v#p.s,but this 
seems to be a gross exaggeration. 

' radii ’ Cultivdtum: 

The Teljigu work 'Bhojdrcijiydm ’ written by Anantamatya of 
this period, mentions the term ' pTdu ccnu^ in a particular context. A 
brahman who lost his way while going to a town called Heinavatapura, 
meets a vcnidCdVd, a forester in a forest, and asks him to show the 
way, when the latter takes the former to his podii’Ccnu (pndu field.)“’ 
This Telugu work, by using this special term pddit in connection with 
the field of a member of the forest tribe, enables us to know another 


36. Forgotten Chapter chapter, Appendix, No. 1. v. 07. 


37. Kp. Ind,, Xlil, p. ti43. 11, 53 -54. 
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method of cultivating jands in the hilly jungle tracts which was in 
vogue then. Tliis method is still in use in the upland forest regions in 
both the Godavari and Vizagapatarn districts. The reference to it in 
the above work shows that this method was followed in the hilly forest 
tracts in the coastal region of the Andhra country for the past many 
oonturios. The Gazetteers of the (i(Klavari and the Vizagapataiii districts 
furnish the following interesting account regarding this method of 
cultivation. 

“ The majority of the hill Reddis and the Kdyas in the Agency 
carry on siiiftiug cultivation, (billed 'vodii, l)y burning clearings in the 

forests. 'I’wo methods prevail: the ordinary (or rahtka) podu, and 

the hill (or kondu) pndu. The former consists in cultivating certain 
recognised clearings for a year or two at a time, allowing the forest 
to grow again f'>r a few years, and then again burning and cultivating 
them ; while under the latter, the clearing is m)t returned to for a much 
longer period and is some times deserted for ever. The latter is in fashion 
in the more hilly and wilder parts, while the former is a step towards 
civilisation. 

In Fefiruary or March the jungle trees and bushes are cut 
down and spread evenly over the portion to he cultivated, and when 
the hot weather comes on, they are burnt. The ashes serve as 
manure, and the cultivators, also think that tlie mere heat of the 
burning makes the ground prcxinctive. The land is ploughed once or 
twice in ailakn pddH'i before and after sowing, but not at all in 
k()i}d(i-}u dus. Tlie seed is sown in June in the Mr^tnirdkavli. Hill 
cOlam and s,ima are the commonest crops. The former is dibbled 
into the ground.” 

” This (kondtfpoda or podu system, consists in cutting a part of 
Jungle, burning the felled trees and under growth, sowing dry grain 
broad-cast in the ashes (without any kind ni tilling) for two years 
in succession, and then abandoning the plot for another else-where. 

.I’he crops grown in p~)(j[ii cultivation are usually dry grains like 

samai, hill choUim and the like.” 

From a verso in the above-mentioned work Bhdjardjiydm we 
understand that dry grain, like po\\i ktimluln (short variety of red gram) 
and anufnuln (beans), were also grown. 

41. DQ. I. Ch. IV. pp 7S 70. 
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Cdttle : 


Allied to agriculture there was cattle raising and dairy farming. 
Inscriptions recording donations to temples inform us that were 

generally in charge of cattle. In the early mediaeval period when 
akhiivdudijxi was the greatest act of merit, every temple had its own 
kllavd or cow-pen for herds of cattle. During this period the kings and 
nobles and the rich had tlieir own cattle-herds. Cattle was their wealth. 

The ox was held in great reverence by people. Friars Otloric 
(C. 1321-22 A.D.), and Jordanus (1323 1330 A.D.) attest to this fact. 
“All the people of this country worship the ox for tlieir god’’, writes 
Odoric/’ [and they eat not his flesh]; for they say that he is, as it were, 
a sacred creature. Six years they make him work for them, and the 
seventh year they give him rest from all labour, and turn him out in 
some appointed public place, declaring him thenceforward to be a 
consecrated animal. And tliey observe the following abominable 
superstition. Every morning they take two basins of gold and silver* 
and when the ox is brought from the stall they put these under him 
and catch his urine in one and his dung in the otlier. With the former 
they wash their faces, and with the latter they daub themselves, first 
on tlio middle of the forehead, secondly, on the halls of both cheeks; 
and lastly, in the middle of the chest. And when they have thus 
anointed themselves in four places they consider themselves to be 
sanctified [for the day]. Thus do the common people; and thus 
do the king and ([ueen likewise”. “The Indians, both of this 
India and of the other Indies, never kill an ox”, writes 
Jordnus, “but rather lionour him like father; and some, even 
perhaps the majority, worship him. They will ?nore readily 
spare him who has slain five men than him who has slain one ox, 
saying that it is no more lawful to kill an ox than to kill one’s father. 
This is because oxen do all their services, and morciover furnish them 
with milk and butter, and all sorts of good things. The great lords 
among the idolator.s, every mcrning when they rise, and before tliey 
go any whither, make the fattest cows come before them, and lay 
their hands upon them, and tlien rub their own faces, believing that 
after this they can have no ailment. ” 

‘ Ja\\i ’ System : 

Like the ter n jidti-goiiUj used rhetorically in the 'felugu 
work Sinihds(inadrdtrifnhk(i*' written by Koravi Goparaj-i, enlighten.s 
us about an aspect of disposing of ti e agricultural produce. This term 

43. Foreifjn Notices., p. 205. 
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occurs in thfl Rhdjojajii/dm and Harivdtniam also. Jafti is a 

commercial term denoting a system of purchase that is in vogue even 
to-day. The Gazetteer <*f the Godavari district has an interesting note 
about this system. “ Loans are often made ’*, says the note, “on the 
security of standing crops on the condition that they shall he sold to 
the sowcar at less than the market price, an arrangement which is 
known as the system. ’’ 

Vaiuv of Lund : 

It is difficult to ascertain the value of land in the period under 
review in general. But from the inscriptions found at Sarpavaram we 
come know that one khtindUca or puUi of laud was valued at twenty 
pinkits. Evidence is lacking, if this was the general rate of the price 

of land prevailing throughout the country, and if the wet land 

also was of the same rate. Moreover, it is unknown whether 

this (<n)k(t was a gold or silver one. Inscriptions of this period 
refer to silver uinkos and inada^. MitdOy also known as (juddc 
gudya, gadj/iirui and ni>^;k(t seems to have been a gold coin. It 
should, however, he mentioned here that there were rcroli pinkas 
and dinant (ankas in this period. The Ganita texts state that ton 
cinnas make one mada. According to tradition current in the country, 
four tdnkiis make one rUka, two rukas make one /na^a and two riiadas 
make one pagoda or varaho. It cannot be asserted with any certainty 
that this same was the value of the pinko in the period under review 
also. Whatever miglit he the value, the price of one KeMaripiiti tumu 
of land was one (finko, though it is not possible, with the evidence at our 
disposal, to indicate its value in terms of the present-day currency. 

Ldhonr: 

The condition of the husbandmen and labourers cannot be 
definitely ascertained for want of evidence. The system might have 
been, in those days of the domination of the higher castes, more rigor¬ 
ous than it is to-day. ft appears likely that the neeiiy cultivator was 
exploited by the influential and rich merchants, who gave advances to 
him in kind or coin to serve his needs oven prior to the harvest, and 
made him undersell his produce. 

The conditivin of agricultural labour is best indicated by the term 
re(|i, met with in the Telugu works of this period. Vtdti meaning free 
or unpaid labour was an old institution, as old as the work Artkaiastra 
of Kauiilya. Kautilya treats this as a kind of tax in his work. 

44. (tJ5. (fd.. Vol I. p. 1)1. 

40. S. 1. 1. Vi. No. 798. 
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The Telugu works of this peiiod rt^fcr to that is 

three kinds of ; but what these three kinds were is not stated 

therein. However, raca-vcttu free or unpaid labour to the ruler of 
the land, was one of them. The other two might have been (jramn-votJ^i, 
free labour in works relating to the village-cominon, and knUi-wtii^ 
free service in works done for the benefit of one’s <')wn community. 
In those days of absolute monarchy rat'n-rvili must have been 
very exacting. It was almost a tax paid to the king in the form of 
manual labour. Vcuvruri is mentioned in South Indian Inscriptions 
as a tax. Therefore, it may he .said to have been obligatory on every 
labourer to pay this ‘ tax ’ to the king whenever reqnirec). 

Friar Jordanus (1323 1330 A. 1).), describes the Telugu country 
(Telenc) in his work ' Tho Woiidi'Vs of th<> Eof<t * as given below : 

“'rhere he also other kincs, as the king of Telenc (Tiling), who 
is very potent and great. The kingdom of Telenc abounds in corn 
rice, sugar, wax. honey and honeyecomh,. pulse, eggs, goats, buffaloes, 
beeves, milk, butter, and in oils of diverse kinds and in many excellent 
fruits, more than any other part of the Indies.”*' 


46. 

aJjii-cSo.—Bs. Pr, IV, p. 113. 


47. Foreign Notices, p. 212. 
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INl>i;STUY ANTD TRADE 

ISDUS'IUY 

EviiitMirc for a survey of industries in the Reddi period is 
extreinolv in(3agre. inscriptions of thi^^ period do not throw any light 
on the siidjeet, though the Telugu works contain sf)nie words denoting 
costly articles of high class furniture and of luxury then in vogue. 
Industries indicated hy such terms may lie taken to have flourished in 
those times. Accounts of foreign travellers also furnish a little 
information reganling some industries 

Since the wants ()f tlie [)eoplo of those times wore very limited, 
and the corrunuiiity was predominantly an agricultural t)ne, there was 
little scope for the development of industries on a large scale. The 
agricultural operations occupied a few busy months. As there was 
much leisure, ovary handicraft became a cottage industry and every 
craftsman an artist. 'I'he industrial workshop was a simple affair 
with simple apparatus. There are references to furnaces and big 
bellows ' made of buffalo hide, fitted with iron tubes. 

As in many other cases the base of industrial activity was (he 
village. The village community bad its own artisans to supply to it 
all the necessaries and luxuries of life, from tfie pot to the elaborate 
jewellery, from the top to the cot, ami fnim the cattle-shed to the temple. 
The goldsmith, the. blac'.ksmith, tlio carpenter, the mason (stone cutter)^ 
the brazier, the potter, the weaver and dyer, all these constituted 

members of the industrial class. Of these tlie first five classes of 
people, worked in metal, who were generally called PuHCannini urn, a 
corruption oi t\in^unanitmratii. These claim to lie the descendants of 
the five sons of Visvakarma, and hence their community is known as 
Visvakarmakula, Tliere is reason to believe that this community also 
was divided, in ancient times, into sects based on territorial divisions, 
just as in the brilbrnan and other castes. An early inscription of the 

1. Nv, Or.. V. p. 
la. Kp Coll., No. M;u of 10;H'>-.S7. 

The SaivriUtondrnt for Kplgraphv (Sontliorn Ciivku. in l.it. Annual licport for 
nr. h»8 Uken Kalgftr.\bharaiMcary;» lo Iv* ‘’of tho fourth cash'”, bocaus^^ of 

thu mention of ’’Kammakula” in tiuj inscription from Aiyangaripalem. This 
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seventli century in '.\ihikyan characters, at Aiyai^gaiipaloin near 
Pulipadu in the Palnad talnk, Guntur district, refers to the arcliitecl 
Maindarama who built the temple of Jalpds'vara and to Ealgarribharana- 
Carya belonginj^ to Kammakula. It is not clear, from what is given 
in the report on Epigraphy, if Maindarama and Kalagarabharanacarya 
were identical. It is not necessary for our }n*esent purpose to find 
out if they were identical or two different pt'cson^^. What we have 
to take note of is the fact that Kalgarabharanacarya belonged to 
Kammakula. Kammakula does not mean the Kainma community of the 
fourth caste, as has been interpreted l)y some scholars. It was only a 
sub-division of the V isvakarma community, and moans the Kaininanaii 
sect of the Visvakarma caste. W^e do not know if there were other 
sub-divisions also in that community, based on other territorial divi^dons. 
This Kammakula of the Visvakarma community, also lost its signifi¬ 
cance in course of time, and the communal distinctions in that 
community, • (lisappearoH A^ith the progress of time, just as in 
the Vaisya caste. Asart (corrui)t form of dcdri) and ojii (likrid of 
ojjaovuf ddhiidyd) are titles added as salfixes to their names by tlio 
members of the Visvakarma commiuiity. An inscrijition at Macherla 
(Guntur district), dated in the twelfth century A. 1.)., extols some 
of the a(\iri/(ts of this community as having been “experts in cutting 
lihgas (of Siva), in preparing images, in understanding the jiroper place 
of the latter (in Indian Iconography), in building the four kinds 
of mansions {prdsddn), ami their innnmerahle subalivisions, in grasping 

interpretation, as stated al)ovv, is wroni;. Pasinij prohahly on the Animal Jiciiorl, 
Sri Cliakravarti writes iIiuh about, thi‘< inscription, speeially in his Annual 

Report on Ar< fiacoJogy for IDdtj '-VJ ; 

“ The nrxt important inscription from the P;dna<l lahik ot the (lunt.ur district 
w hich is eii^ravcil in the Calukyan charaeters of liic fcventli century, A.J),, 
furnishes the intcrcbtine inforniat ion tliat the temple of .Tulpcs'a was coDRlnietccl 
by the architect ^fai ndarauiM (Mahriidnirama). who was otlicrwiK.' called 
KalKarabharniyu arya and Ulonj^ed to "Kammakula” of the fourth eaiU*. This 
is one of the earliest referemes to "Kammakula”. 

There arc two more inscriptions at Pondu^ula in the Mime Palnad taluk that 
refer to the shrine of Jalp< 'vara and Kal.rrarabhfioniee;! rya. Of t.licjc one ()-',|», f'olh 
No. 85 of ly‘2‘J-8()), accordin'^ to th*- Rijjoitoii Rpiiii'^p ^^' n^ ords tlie construction 
nl the shrine of .Jaipc/a l)y a c.-rtain Maindarama and lUentionK the master 
architect Kalgarabharanai-arya 'Urn other insc ription [Ibid, :U> of ly-iO 37) is 
damaged. According'to the /•'<'no/'/ it *'mentions f'od Jalpf svara and Kalppirabha- 
rana of tlie Vi^^'vakarmaknla, ” Kal''aral)haran§carva of these insci iptions in, no 
doubt, one and the sarne individual, as his name is invariat>ly conneeP d wiili the, 
shrine of JalpiVvara. .So, from the damatjed I^ondu^ula reeord. it is cvid'iit 
that Kalcar.ihharan.ic.irya wag a memi>pr of the ViVvakarinai.ula. If, in the 
Aiyanparipalcm insi ription, he is said to h long to " Karnmakubi, ” then we hav'* no 
other option t;xccpt to interpret that ho Ivlonged to the Vis'vakarmakula inhatuting 
Kammanadu. 
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the f^eornetry (kyhit) itvf;!ve(l in the study of the VTvdu Sddra^ 
and in gracifully handlinpf the implements of their profession.’” 
These five classes of people of the Visvakarmakula formed the 
main industrial corninunity, and were organised into a guild of 
their own. fiiko the trade and agricultural guilds of those times, the 
Pn!Ir(ir/r/m guild was a seventy-fuiir ^ community. These five classes 
of peoph? were specialists in metallurgical arts, wood and stone work. 
The weaver and the* dyer were c.innected with the textile industry, and 
the potter with pottery. 

Phe most important industry of those times was jewellery. The 
great number of ornaments which wer<i in use in the Ueddi period 
bear (docjuent testimony to the skill in workmanship and creative 
faculty of tlie goldsmiths of those times. Goldsmiths were experts 
in jewel making, and in preparing spittoons, toys, vases, cups, plates, 
and f)ther articles of gold and silver, of different shai)es and varieties 
reijuired for domestic use, and things f.>r temple use. Mahcejla 
Narahari Ncdii, commander of tin? army of A Hay a V^’orna Reddi, made 
a gift of a golden firahhd ^ (pa^dridi-jirdhhd) to god Hamer^vara of Ksira- 
rama (F^alakollu). 

Closely connected with jewGlery was the art of inlaying precious 
atones. While writirig about the throne on which the king of Vijaya- 
nagar sat, the Tersian ambassador Ahdur Razak says, “The throne 
whi(di was of an ext raf^rdinary size, was made of gold, and enriched 
with precions stones of extreme value; the whole? workmanship was 
p<‘rfect ill its delicacy and ingenuity. It is probable that in all 
the kingdoms of the world, the art of inlaying precious stones 
is nowhere better understood than in this cuuntry\’’ It was 
not only in Vijayanagar hut also iti other kingdoms in the 
Telngu country that tluro were sucdi expert workmen in inlaying 
porcious stones. The Muslim historian Ferishta l)ears evidence to this 
statement He tells us that, after the conclusion of ji treaty wiili 
Muhammad Shah I, the s**cond lUhmani Sultctn of Gull^arga, Krsna 
Nayaka (mistake for KSpayu Nayaka of the Musuniiri family) 

'2. Kp- No. Too of lOuU; t.p. U*'p., pura 00. 

Kp. (’oil., No 804 of 1017; This in.scriptictn n fors “ fo rorunn privilej^ea i^antod 
formorly (o tlio Bovonty-four sulMlivi&ioDti of tli.' I’auc.das (Smiths' hy Harihara. 
^^llhrlTftva. for titoir having mad*' tho ontruii< t*ubrono [ftnjnra-siihhii^iava) of th(? 
palaoo.’’ i'dlS. para 

'o5tt^oco snex \-> "5V»JSe>'vx);6 

d ^ t. 

-N. n. I.. III. V. 21. p. 1362. 

4. S. I. 1.. Vol. V. No. l:u 

0. Major. AMur lUzak, p. 38. 
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“presented to him a throne set with valuable jewels, originally prepared 
for himself to be given as a present to Muhammad Tughlaq, king of 
Delhi’’, and that the recipient caused it to be called Titkht-i-Fcrozd or 
cerulean (deep blue) throne. “ I have heard old persons, writes 
Ferishta, “who saw' the Tak^it-i-Fcrliza in the reign of Sultaii Mahmood 
Shah Bahmany, describe it as being six cubits long, and two broad; 
the frame was of ebony covered with plates of pure gold, inlaid with 
precious stones of great value, in such a way as to he taken off and put 
on with ease. Every sovereign of the Bahmany dynasty added some 
rich jewels, so that in the reign of Mahmood Shah, when it was taken 
to pieces, in order to remove part of the stones to be set in vases and 
goblets, the jewellers valued the whole at one crore of boons, T learrmd 
also that it w^as called from being enamelled of a sky-blue 

colour, which was in time totally concealed by a niiinber of precious 
ornamentsSuch was the exquisite workmanship of the smiths of 
the period under revi(^.v. O.n of tlie ancestors of Avaci dhppaya 
Setti is said to have got a ruby fntdui'iraiia called bill’d rkn, fixed in the 
navel of god KancT Nayaka (Varadaraja) h Vessels made of precious 
stones*^ (mamkifd pTltrahi: luirinild-silaminjd-pnfrdlti), and round cups made 
of crystal ’, find mention in the Telugu works of the period. Mamidi 
Sihgaya Pregada, minister of king Pcda Komati Verna Keddi of 
Kondavidu, is stated to liave made the lord of the goddess of Daksayani 
pleased by tlie gift of a brilliant lin(jd (or (i^gas) made of the nine 
precious stones’’’. Oilding of rinn^ and other musical instruments, 
weapons and other articles, was common. 

Copper, bronze, brass, and iron industries were in a flourishing 
state. Mention is made of copper vessels and bronze bells, lampstands, 
statues and cymbals, in literature and inscriptions. AnavOta Reckli, 
son of Veina Reddi, made a gift of a hell ((jiijd-piinra ghanta) “ to god 
Bhimes'vara of Daksharam in S'aka 1278. The bell that was presented 
is described as dvipd-kdni-Cdrajjd-.sangindh pauca gh(in(dh. He presented 
such bronze bells to god Siva of other r/ramr/.s* also,^ His brother Ana- 
vcma also made a gift of (jdjd glunipis to tdie chief Siva temples in the 

6. Brigg’s Ferishta. Vol, II, p. 307. 

“One crore of boons = Four million sterling.” 

7. oSbOOCo.^ ^o" 

8. Hr. VI., IV, v.il; Nr. Pr.. Ill, v. 9G; Hr. VI., IV, v, 11. 

9. Rk. Cr., HI. v. liiS. V. Pr. 190. 

.”-s'r. Nd. II. V. 144. 

11. S. 1. I. Vol. IV., No. 1389. 
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PancSrarnas^. Mancella Narahari Nodu, commander of Aliayavema 
RedHi, fjfavo a of a sratiUMl l)ronz9 lamp^tand to ^od Bhlme:> vara of 
Daksharam. Irna»<^'S of fNriti(>s and saints for worslii}) in temples were 
cast either in bronze, cr)pp(*r or brass. With the development of elaborate 
temple j)lan/iing', separate f)iches and cliainbers were specially const’*uct- 
od for placing shitiie.s of Saiva and X'ai'rniva saints, like the twelve 
Vaisnava Alvars and the sixty three Saiva Nilvanars and other pdrirara- 
derdf(f'<. i fieddi, soa of Alhhla Redd', made a present of a bronze 

(/t'adj.syo) bell woi^birij' twelve ttiousand pahldis^ to god Mdrkandeyes'vara 
of Rajamabendravaram. 

Wf)od-carving and otb^r wood-work, the trade of the Carpenter, 
was in a v(‘ry flourishing condition, (’abinot making developed into a 
fine industrial art, DifTerent s.^rts of <ir i wing-room and bed-room 
furniture wore made to order. Dilferent kinds of cots and couches, like 
paiic ■inaUt'itntu, .sdixi/t(tl(i'/N<t}i('</f/n/, domah r<hnt(iTiC(iuiu and pall jn -nutUCdniUt 
and swings, like lUndd-pni^cindHCdniu and (j(mtdl(f'iii/(if(f, find mention 
in literature.'* PaticuKincudnit is a cot, the bottom of which is 
interlaced with broad tape. Salxtndhi-undlcdmif m&y be interpreted in 
two ways, d’bo term sdlcina means the figure of a bird ; so. Sakindhi- 
7ndnc(dmi might lueau a cot tdaborately worked out with figures of birds 
on it, or it might mean “ a bedding formed on a frame of wood, having 
orifices covered with perforated brass buttons that make a whistling o^ 
squeaking sound.” Ddniait ra - ninH 'd/Nn is a cjt fitted with mosquito 
curtains. PaujH^ninuritnut is a variety of cot, the exact definition of 
which is not kfiown. (■ (p la-pan tnddraftiK is a swirig cot with tape- 
woven bottom. (hin((tld-Tuj(dii is a swing adorned with bells which, 

13. S, I. 1, Vol, IV. No. i;r,s. 

l:l I’.i). \iu\., Vol. Xiri, p. yi.». 

-h] •! 

A pnlm-leaf »namiscripi (No !.'> 7--.:)) in tho oovornmeat Or.Mss. l.ii> , ^fadras, ron- 
tainsii datt'ljirohal'l V of [\w Rittl inciKi'd on ai-'dl, wliioh isstatod to have ioon )>roKrnt«d 
to tho f-M'dinj' lion.s.' (an/oiSiiOnf'i) attaolu'd to the :onu 1-' of Idunu-s'vara at Dakfiha* 
ruin i>y Vii.i Ui'dv.li, \’oin.» and Doilda sons^^f Roddi. The date 

is \v<^dM*»{jdtiy, tho Jdth lithi ot the dark half of the month of Vats'akha, in the 
ryidio your .\nan<lii. corrospoiidini; to the ^'aka year l:kOG. Tho date is irregular. 

U is Nriday Tih May, Hdl A. I>. Th' I8th tuhi falls on Friday and not on Wednes¬ 
day aeoording to the Indian Kpheinti is. If it wnatho bright half inatoad of the 
dark half, then tho I3th fall.s on Wodn«'^<lny. Ita F.nglieh equivalent then is 
Wednesday, ‘Jlst April, 1414 A. D. The bell referred to in the palm-leaf manus. 
eript s'euis to h'unotiiT b*il which i.s ilitl.'rent from the one presented to god 
M.irkatideyes'vara. 

M. Hk. Cr., IV, V. S^ v. ]iM, V. v. »>4; Sk. Cr . 11, v. lio. 
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when the swing moved to and fro* made a clinking nbise. These 
varieties of cots particularly adorned the houses of courtesans. Full 
length mirrors winged jjlass doors (gif jurrkkala- 

talupulu) and glass halls (griju^dvariilu) are also referred to in Tehigu 
works. The making of wooden temple-oars for annual IcalynnBfitirrnj^ atxA 
rdi^uuidisaras of local gods formed one of the important works for sktlleid 
craftsmen in wood. Boxes of different shapes and sizes, like patfu- 
Ciinduvalu, mdudasamulu, haUanipetvdu^ *• wore made for ordinary use 
and on special orders. 

Ivory work also was not uncommon. 

There is reason to believe that iron smelting was done in a crude 
fashion to some extent and agricultural implements, iron tyres, "" and 
some of the weapons used in warfare, like spears, swords and arrow 
heads, were made locally to meet local requirements. Iron was found in 
many parts of the Guntur district. It is reported that, to the west of the 
Sattenapalli taluk (Guntur district) in three villages, blast furnaces 
continued to be working till almost the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Diamond mining was another industry. It was of great antiquity 
in the coastal country. The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, who visited 
the Andhra country in the last quarter of the thirteenfh century, A.D., 
says that diamonds were procured in the kingdom of Motupalli in fhe beds 
of tori'ents artiong mountains. He repeats the myth told by Sindbad 
about the method of procuring diamonds, by throwing pieces of flesh into 
the valleys. ” A similar account is given by Nicolo de Conti. His 
interesting account is as follows : 

“ At fifteen days* journey beyond Bizenegalia (Vijayani?gar) 
towards the North, there is a mountain called Albe^igaras, suifroiittded 
by pools of water which swarm with venomous animals, abd the rboun- 
tain itself is infested with serpents. This mountain produces diamonds 


15. 8k. Cr., II. V. 146; Vk, Cr. IV. v. 148; 

16. Hr. VI.. Vri. V. 137. 

17. Sr, ^rh., II. V. .m 

18. Rk. Ct., IV, V. 35; Pv. Cr.. p. 4. 

19. Rk. Cr., Ill, V. 6. 


20 . 




21. U<tmLal of the Kistna district, p, 244. 

22. Foreign Notices, pp. 174“lT5. 
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The ingenuity of man, not having been able to find any mode of 
4pproaohing the mountain, has, however, discovered a way of getting 
at the diamonds produced on it. There is another mountain near it, a 
little higher. Here, at a certain period of the year, men bring oxen, 
which they drive to the top, and having cut them into pieces, cast the 
warm and bleeding fragments upon the summit of the other mountain, 
by means of machines which they construct for that purpose. The 
diamonds stick to these pieces of flesh. Then come vultures and eagles 
flying to the spot, which, seizing the meat for their food, fly away with it 
to places where they may be safe from the serpents. To these places the 
men afterwards come and collect the diamonds which have fallen from 
the flesh. Other stones, which are considered precious, are procured with 
leas difficulty. They <lig holes nour sandy mountains in places where 
the stones are found, and continue their excavations until they come to 
sand mixed with water. This sand they collect and wash with water, 
through sieves made for the purpose. The sand passes away through 
the sieve, and the stones, if any, are left behind ; this mode of digging 
for stones of this description prevails universally. Great care is exer¬ 
cised by the masters to prevent theft by the workmen or servants, over¬ 
seers being appointed, who not only shake the clothes of the operators, 
but even examine every part of their persons ” 

As the seaport Peudifetania on the east coast was at twenty days’ 
journey, and the mountain Albanigaras, at fifteen days' journey from 
Vijayanagar, the latter also seems to have been in the KondavTdu king¬ 
dom,Ancient Andhra was famous for its diamond mines, though the 
above accounts seem to bo incredible. 

Textile industry was the most important of the cottage industries 
in the Andhra country in the period under review. Cotton spinning and 
cotton weaving reached their perfection In some of the western siimis 
of the KoTAdavu.hi kingdom, like Vinukopda and PaliuVlu, cotton was 
grown in the areas pf black soil. Cotton spinning was the common 

23. Major. CoMti, pp, 

24. " There eau l)« little doubt that the Kolldr minos vrero worked more than a hundred 

years U'fore Tavernier’s dau> (IGOfi-lOSQ), and may the mines dosoriijed by 

Maroo l\do and Nieolo Conti. There are large numlx'rs of very old abandoned 
diamond pits in gritty quartzite b«»ds in the jungles east of the Pulichinta range ” 
(K. D. M. p. 247. Also, Ibid, pagei. 244-847). 

Kolliiru (in the S>atLenapani taluk. Guntur district)—" A very important place in 

yean gone by where diamond mines wore, worked. It seetna probable that these 

were diamond mines visited by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century and by Nicolo 
Conti, and possibly these hille are the scene of the marvallous legends of Sindhad the 
Sailor. " - Ibid, p. 71. 
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avocation in leisure time, during the day, of the adult members in every 
family. This vocation was followed so extensively, specially in the 
Palnati simo by the high and the low, that poet S'rinatha, while deri¬ 
ding that unc )uth country, stigmatized it in a cdtn verse as one in which 
even the diva-cekifu Raiiibha spins cotton, and even Manmatha, the god of 
Love, eats millet food. The fine cotton fabrics produced in this king¬ 
dom were a marvel that excited the admiration of foreign travellers of 
the mediaeval period Marco Polo writes, “ In this kingdom also fife 
made the best ar d most delicafe buckrams and those of the highest 
price ; in sooth they look like tissue of spider’s web ! There is no king 
or queen in the world hut might bo glad to wear them 

From references in contemporary literature we come to know 
that the coastal region maintaified its reputation for such fine quality 
of cotton fabrics long after Marco Polo’s time, oven during the Keddi 
period. Madiki Sihgana states that his patron king Muppa, wore 
white clothes, which were like unto the foam of moon light.'’ 'The 
Telugu poets, Jakkana"” and H'rinatha,’** also refer to coloured and white 
muslins in connection with the description of dress in their works. 

Dyeing was an allied industry to weaving. There were many 
varieties of dyed and printed cloths. Red colour'*" in its different shades 
and varieties was the fashion in vogue. Many varieties of borders, 
both dyed and printed, are mentioned in contemporary literature. 
Borders adorned with designs of peacock tails, royal swans, rows of 
parrots, deer, horses, elepliants, lions, doves, and other different figures, 
black borders, and of many other types were in use. Some of the varieties 
of cloth were called after the places where they were produced : for 
instance, Surararcims, and Kanuivarani^ were the names given to cloths 

25 . XT* 

o 

20. Foreign Notices, p. HO. 

JSi .” ^ 

^ eo —Vb. Km., I. V. 3H. 

28. Vk. Or., IV. v. 100. 

29. Bh. Pr., V. v. 108. 

So. CandanaJuJvulu, Pa{iednkamUu, Cehgnvulu, Kadatiibakavulu were Home of the 
varieties of red cloth. 
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manufactured in SUravaram and Kamavaram, two famous villages in 
the coastal region ** There were fine beautiful cloths with gold borders 
also. 


Silk also was in groat use among the nobles and the rich. There 
were many varieties of silk also, like nili-patpi^ hom-b(ittu 

Puligvru-f)<itJ:Hy iid(iijara(j<tpu p(i\\u, ncfra^pdttu o-nd r(ijrn-p(i{\n \ besides 
these there were cloured silks like black, yellow and red.*^ It is however 
not known if these silk cloths were woven in the coastal region during 
this period. 


jSidi hmitu/nc/nrc : 

Kroin early times salt was manufactured from sea-water in 
coastal villages, apd from saliiie soils in inland villages in the Andhra 
country. The salt-pans (upiniUtmulu) of Peda Ganjiin, Pina Gahjani, 
Kadakuduicu, Kuravada, Porali, LFppuhgopdaru, Payundoxxu, Upparalla 
all in t^ie Gcgn,tur district, were some of the important ancient centres 
of sail manufacture.^* PetUppli” (present i^izampatnam in the 
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Guntur district) also seems to have been ancUher important centre.*^* 
Earth salt was manufactured from saline soils in Tripurantakam 
(Kurnool district) and other inland places. Like some of the trades 
which fetch much revenue to the State, salt also was farmed out to the 
highest bidder. 


TIUIJK 


The physical features of the country and the nature of communi¬ 
cation and transport are the prime factors that determine the character 
of trade and its progress during any perioii. In the period under re view# 
the A,ndhca country for a great part was overgrown with scrub and 
jungle. The Eastern Gh^ts clad with thick forests, divided the country 
into two well-defined regions, the low lying coastal plain, and the upland 
plateau, and placed limitations on the nature of transport and the 
vplume of trade. The forest way:;* were generally infested with thieves 
and wild heists. The mountain passes, kitnanKtlii as they are called in 
Telujgu, however, served as main routes both for travel and trade 
h^.t^een t,he two regions. 

Internal communication also was diffioult owing to the presence 
of many local mountain streams and to the absence of good roads and 
bridges across the rivers, the GO<lavari, Kpsiia ajid Brahinakuhdi 
(Guj^dlakamma). The dry season was usually the busiest period 
for trade when almost all niou,ntain streams were generally dry 
during summer. 

Means of conanunicution : 

Though the means of communication were not quite adequate 
and good in quality, yet those available were fully used, and trade 
was developed as far as it was possible under the circumstances. 
Important provincial capitals and forts seem, however, to have been 
connected with one another by broad ways fit for cart traffic. Such 
main routes are referred to, though rarely, in the material available 

34. Thomas Bowrey writes, ' Great ab\indan€e of white t-alt is iirndo in the valleys 
of Pottipolee, with very little in lustry, only fencing'; in the lowest of Hoilo which is 
SOG brSiCkisb that the Sun doth cause the water which lyeth there not al>ove one foot 
deeptp harden into a perfect good and cloare salt. It is afterwards laid in great heaps, 
and vended all the kingdom over. Noe merchant is adtnitu;d to deal in this cornrao- 
ditie, being the king’s commoditie as is ’wax alsoo, I have heard it by wwerall 
eminent persons aftirmed that this very commoditie salt draweth into the. king’s 
exchequer two millions of gold pagodas yearly. --Travels of Thomas Bowrey^ p. .Od* 
The value of the old pagoda is given 12 shillings. 

85. Ep. Coll . No. 221 of 1905. Bapatla (Guntur district) also was once a very impor- 
Unt salt manufacturing centre (Ep. Coll., No. 207 of 1897). 
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to us. The Telugu poet Ketana of the thirteenth century indicates, 
in a verse ‘ in his Audhrabha^^abhu^arjam^ a treatise on. grammar in 
Telugu verse, that the main route to A.yo(lhya from Kahci passed 
through Neiloro and Orugallu (Warahgal). This seems to have 
been the chief inland route from North to South, connecting the towns 
<;f Nellore and Warafigal with Ayodhya. Muhammad bin Tughlaq also 
took the same route and came as far as Warahgal, while proceeding to 
Madura to put down the rel)r liion there in person. All important coastal 
towns must liave been connected with Warahgal, the capital of the 
KakatTya monarchs. Similarly, Nicolo de Gonti speaks of another in¬ 
land route from Vijayanagar to IJdayagiri on the east coast which 
passed throiigli (>andragiri“ (in tlie present Chittoor di.strict). It is likely 
that this route conmjcted Penukonda aho, another very important fort 
in the Vijayanagar kingdom. 

KandukUru, Addahki, and Kondavidu and other important towns 
in the Keddi kingdom must have been connected with one another by 
broad ways. It is proliahle that there were other such inland roads, 
'riiese were the main routes of trade and travel. Resides theJ^e broad 
ways fit for cart traffic, connecting important towns and local holy 
places or tirthas of repute, there were other narrow pedestrian tracks 
leading to each and every village. 'Phe broad way, termed is bavdi 
frruuty finds occasional mention in the copper-plate grants of the period, 
in the course of enumerating the boundaries of villages granted to 
brahmans or gods, 'rhese village tracks and cart-ways constituted the 
most important means of communication on land. 

(lenerally, trade routes also were the pilgrim routes and pilgrims 
followed the trade routes. Sns'ailam, Ahobalam, Tripurantakam and 
other places wert’ famous centres of worship, and attracted pilgrims 
from all (luarters of the country for many centuries before the Reddi 
rule. It is likely that traders followed these pilgrim routes for carrying 
on trade and commerce. Tlie insecurity prevailing in those days made 
it imperative for the pilgrims, pedestrians, and traders to unite together 
and to follow generally the same route in order to he able to (jffer 
resistance ofToctively to thieves as well as to wild beasts when attacked. 

d'here was very little communication on Inland waters though 
not wholly absent. It was only a limited number of inland places that 

ro rr\ 

' 1 . ^^ajor, Conti, p. 7. 


- An. Hh.. p. i, V. I J, 
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could be reached by water, as great rivers were not navigable for a long 
distance inland. Water transport in the inland country was by means 
of small country craft that plied to a limited distance up and down the 
river in the Godavari and the Krsna, the two big rivers of the Telugu 
country, which do not dry up even in summer. Even these rivers were 
totally un-navigable when they were in freshes. Small country boats 
plied even along the sea coast 

Great rivers like the Godavari and the Kfsna were crossed by 
means of a kind of circular basket b )ats, called pu^(is, pnps or 
in Telugu. Puiti which was in use during the Keddi period, is referred 
to in an inscription ® at Anantagiri in the Guntur district in connection 
with the levy of tolls. This variety of basket boat was in use almost 
throughout the Telugu country, both in tlie Kondavidu and the Vijaya- 
iiagar kingdoms. The accounts of European travellers reveal the fact 
that they were in use in this country not only during the mediaeval 
period, but very late till the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
Muslim historian, Ferishta, refers to these boats as sdixtds (baskets) 

“ which in the idiom of the people of the Deccan were called naukras, 
covered with cow-hides Paes who visited Vijayanagar in the reign 
of Kr^aadevaraya informs us that they were \ised in crossing the 
Tungabhadra near the city of Vijayanagar. What these wore like, can he 
gathered from an interesting description of these boats which lie gives. 
**People cross to this place ”, writes Paes, “by.boats which are round 
like baskets; inside they are made of cane, and outside are covered 
with leather; they are able to carry fifteen or twenty persons, and 
even horses and oxen can cross in them if necessary, but for tlie most 
part these animals swim across Men row them with a sort of paddle, 
and the boats are always turning round, as they cannot go straight 
like others ; in all the kingdom where there are streams there are no 
other boats but these.” Wilks also in his History of Mysore adverts 
to these boats. He writes tliat they are “of a simple but excellent const¬ 
ruction for militray purposes, made of bamboo wicker work, constructed 
exactly in the manner of el common circular clothes-basket, covered, 
and rendered water-tight by green hides, and from eight to twelve feet 

3. Ep. Coll., No. 380 of 102G. 

4. The Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, (Bibl. Ind.), Vol. Ill, p. 30, f. n. 2. 

In one of the campaigns of Piruz Shah against Vijayanagar, we are told that gome of 
hie ofiicere and men crossed the river Krspa in such boats. 

Col. Briggs who translate*! Ferighata, calls them baskets. ITe says in a note 
(Vol. II, page 371) that " the same sort of basket-boats, used in the Tigris, in the 
time of Herodotus, arc gtill employed there, and are almost the only description of 
passage boats known in th 3 Inlian Peninsula, at this d*y, to the natives of the country.” 

4a. Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 269. 
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diameterThe^^e were the 0T)ly type of ferry heats that th 

use in the period both for military and other purposes for ctosfdng 
wide rivers. 

Inland transport was done by means of pack animals and 
carts. Horses do not a])pear to have been used for land trahspott in 
great members ; for, they had to be imported from other ocuntries in 
Western Avsia. The Rassian traveller Nikitin says, “Horses are not 
born in that country (India), but oxen and buffaloes; and these are 
used for riding, and conveying goods, and every other purpose/’® 
Nioolo de Conti says, “The Indians use the ox as a beast of burthen 
which they consider it a crime to kill or oat, as being of all the most 
useful to man ’ The ox, the mule, and the biiifaloe were the chief 
conveyers of goods and other commodities. These drew carts, and 
carried goods on their backs. 

Inland Trade : 

Trailers carried their wares in large bags or f^cks which open 
in the middle. Each end of these bags was filled with gradn or oth^r 
commodity, and laid aoros-^ the back of the animal. Thes^ sacks were 
called perikeH in Telugu. Tlmse who carried on trade in this manner 
were oallod pvrike se^in, bag-men or sack-traders. Sortie of the 
inscriptions of the Kakatlya period make mention oi perik^a df different 
commodities, like vegatahle, fruit, and all sorts of grain. All these 
were conveyed generally on pack animals and in ca;rts. It appears 
that, in course of time, some of these merchants, who carried thOfir waree 
in perikea, formed into a separate group of their own, which, Tarter on, 
crystallised into an endogamous sect; for, we come to ktioW of a 
community in the rahirfhaktda, called PerikWa* Thuretoh sAys, 
“Gunny hag is the popular and trading name of the coarse sacking and 
sacks from the fibre of jute, much used in Indian trade.’* He ftfrther 
writes, “The Perikes claim to bea separate caste, but they seem to h/A in 
reality a sub-division, and not a very exalted sub-division, of BalijAA 
being in fact identical with the uppu (salt) Balijas. Thedr her^tary 
occupation is carrying salt, grain, etc., on bullocks and donkeys on 
perikes or packs.*” It cannot however be definitely said that this 
sect or community had thus crystallized in the Reddi period. 

T). Wllkfl, UiUory of Uyiore\o\, 1. p. 417. 

6. NikitiTi, p. 10. 

7. Conti, p. a."!. 

8. E. Thurstoo. Caitttand Triht‘* of' Souihvtn India, Vol. VI, 191-192, quoted from 
the .Vrtdrni C#iww5 Utyyrt. for 1891- 
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Andhra, as it is even at the present day, was purely an agri¬ 
cultural country, and most of the agricultural products were exclu¬ 
sively used for locdl and domestic consumption. Each village provided 
for its own requirements to a great extent. However, owing to diffi¬ 
culties in transport and communications, it was not able iv) store any 
commodity largely and replenish the stock. This want was relieved by 
fairs which were held on a fixed day of the week in all the big villages. 
The surplus produce of the surrounding country and other products 
were brougt to the weekly fair. Wholesale and retail merchants from 
far and near used to assemble tliere and transact business. 

Want of proper means of communication to convey goods and to 
exchange the various products of villages was responsible for the in* 
equality in prices. If the yield of the crop was good and the price of 
different food-stuffs was cheap in some parts of the country, it was 
very dear in other parts where the crops failed. Owing to the inade¬ 
quacy or the absence <^f means of communication, paddy and other grains 
could not he conveyed and distributed to the deficient and distressed 
parts of the country. The result was that, while famine devastated 
some parts of tlie country, others remained unaffected and lived in 
plenty in their wholesome isolation. 

Religious festival.s gave enormous impetu.s to trade. The kctlydnOt 
savas, the Va>i(intdt.s(fV(t, the annual festivals of village goddesses in 
some important villages, and the pilgrimages to holy shrines, were gene¬ 
rally the occasions for crowds of people to gather from far and near* 
On such occasions certain articles which were generally difficult to 
procure in the weekly fairs and local markets, could he obtained, and 
business was transacted both wholesale and retail. 

Trade Unions : 

The insecurity of trade routes and the absence of proper 
communications were also responsible for another important factor, 
namely, the unity found among the people of the trading classes of 
the country, and the corporate activity evinced by them for purposes 
of trade and industry. From the earliest times those who carried on 
trade in a particular commodity formed into a group or corporate body 
of their own, which, with the progress of time, crystallized into a 
separate community, either endogaraous or exogaraous. Such corporate 
bodies or trading guilds have been a regular feature of Indian economic 
life from the time of the Andhra Satavahanas. The records “ of the 

'.9. Luders’ Liat of Brtlhmi inscriptioni. No. 1137; Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 166. Malika 
n'r^nl, or fi[aild of rh^ gardeners, is mentioned in the Cintra pras^asti of the reign 
of king SSrangadeva-vide. Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 277, v. 50- This shows that every 

50 
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SatavahanaN and 8'akas found in the caves of Western India, bring 
to Jjght a number of sucli guilds, like the O'iaf/dntnkas (workers 
fabricating hydraulic engines), weavers, anrl knlarikax (potters). A. 
study of those recorris reveals the fact that these guilds or corporate 
bodies s(*rvcd as local hanks*" also. The early S 7 n^iikart(is or the 
latter Dhnrma ^aslrnkftrfa^ recogni«;ed these corporate bodies, ’* gf'cnis^ 
or sdTtinyds as they were called, which had an independent organisa¬ 
tion of their owri, with rules and regulations to carry on their work. 
The conventional number of such sanidun^ eighteen. The number 
of communities grew gradually with the growth or multiplication of 
professions and trades. 

Of such croporate bo<lies or trading communities, praticular 
mention should be made of the Teliki and the Vira Balafijya which were 
very active, influential and prosperous in this period These bodies 
loft behind them some records, generally registering their gifts, and 
sometimes recording their transactions 'Phe information furnished by 
such records is very meagre, and does not enligliten ns much regarding 
the working of these organisations, their rules and regulations, or their 
mode of transacting business. 

The Tdliki (Uwmunity : 

The Tolikis, that is, oil millers or oilmongers, seem to have 
formed into a corporate body even from the time of the SatavShana 
emperors. 7V/u/u’su/v‘us ** wore one of the several guilds mentioned in 
their records. We do not hear about them any more until the time of 
the Calukya Cola emperor, Kuhlttuhga (\lda I, of the eleventh century 
A. D. 'Phe Tf^ki plates ** of his son Raja Raja Coda Gahga, the viceroy 
of Veiigi, dated in S'aka 1006 (1084 A D.), throw interesting light on the 
Teliki community. These plates record the grant of certain social 
privileges to the 'Pelikis, who are said to comprise one thousand families, 
to have migrrtt(‘d the South along with Vijayaditya, the 

lord (d Ayodhya, and the alleged progenitor of the Calukya race, 
and to have protected Mie Calukya kings, from the heginningof theirrule, 
with th(‘ir lives, with their courage, and qualities of virtue. 

trada and calling in am-iont timt s had its own s’rcnl or guild. The Ambatfha 
Sultiiyita r>i th' lluddhistfl (T, 113) and the Arthu S'siltra of Kautiha ^XI, I) refer 
to hstriya s-ri-tjis, corporate hodies of warriors, 

10. Hp. liul., Vo^ VI11, p. S'j, and p. SO. 

11. Lates of \fanu. VIII, 41 and 43; Nyitya of nautAtna XI, 20-23 

12. Lndora* list, No, 1137. 

13. Kp. Ind,, Vol. VI. pp. 334 iY, 
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The Telikis had a sort of rci/v7wa??a or preamhiowhich, though 
historiccilly imiiuportant, furnishes some details about them. 

This corporate body is said to have consisted of one thousand 
families. The number one thousand is enigmatic, and its full signifi¬ 
cance, as in the ease of tiie numbers of other bodies, is not known. £t 
might represent either the number of families of the 'felikis which 
originally immigrated to the south, or the total membership of this 
corporate body consisting of elders, one from each of the thousand 
families. It appears to nave become conventional to call the guild ‘the 
Teliki one thousand’. 

Each record of this guild refers toil as ukhiUi-dchiila l\>liki-vc(Kru, 
the Teliki one thousand of all c«)untries. It is not known if the guild 
liad any central orgaiiisatiofi, consisting of local branches in different 
districts, towns, aiui villages. Nor is the nature (T the relations, if any, 
between the central and the local bodies, very clear. Some of the 
recvirds of the Telikis refer to some items of business they had transacted 
in the interest of their whole community as one corporate body. 

77ic Vlra Bdlnnjij i Swuni^ i : 

The Vira Flalahjya corporation of traders and hii.sinessiilen is 
referred to in a few inscriptions of this period. The texts of tlu^se 
records have not yet all been published. What is known of this body 

14. S. I. I., 1 Vb GO'S aii<i 7i 1. Acconiinf^ to ihis cakkana or pra^'asti in thoir 
rccordK tlio 'Pt'iiki vt vuru. as ihoy wore <;ntnniofily called, are (loserilnHi as Brokjnn- 
say?ibhiita'Manuriiiiis'!pi(lht7iatka'Snnihh(ir2i(fi, those who sprang from tho lords of 
the ])roeeny of Manu descended from Prahm.i. Bra/nna^^iJiJibharaJ'aulastya-kula- 
kravut pita-ManuraiUs’odbhavnla, thoH<! who wer<‘born in the rae/; of IMann des- 
cended qradualiy from the family of Paula.siya, an oiT-sprin^' of brahma. Baulaatya* 
sahosra s'ukhiiuLaya-dotnilu, the yofrins of the onu thousand branches of fainilit.s 
whicli sprang from I'aula^bva, and Kapilnmatha-pratisth.Uuln, those that were 
established in the Kapila ynnth'i. From Ui.* cpilhet VijanaVihia-sutaanula given to 
the.m in the ])n^amble. Vijayavada apix'ars to liavc been their first habitat in the 
Andhra counlry, probably after their immigration to the south. Their 
further informs us that they were thi* recipients of boons from goddess lihagavatl 
[Bhayavaii-labdka-r.arnprnsiuhdu), the worshipix-rs of the feet of their gurus ( 7 ur?<- 
din-apuiBaradkakuln), adepts in all the Sistras {Sakala-s'nstrn^risuiradulu), 
and lords of Kanakapura and (4ajapura, and the* servants of th<- lords of Ayodhya 
Kanakapvra^Gajapur-adhimlyCikulu, Aiibdhyapurorarcs'iara-bhrtyidu). They are 
further extolled as jiama-myainn-dharinn^pardyanulu, and Satya^y.nutcnrca-vird- 
jiiulu uhosf^ IwiiU upon observing yama, niyama and dhorma, and sotya-yaucaenra- 
Virajindu thosi wlio shorn* by itatya, yauca and (n' 4 tra). 'I hey are also said to have 
ixeii the main support of the kingdom of the Calnkyas which was obUiined by Pie 
boon of the greai .sa;-* Kapila {'dapilnnahamuuivara-prasiUia-labdha-Cii[ukyaiajya- 
miila&fnnibhityavutnnlu '.. Some of their records state that they w- re established ii^ 
the Faulasti-Bhagavati-stiuJiia —(S. I. I. VI, No. 149). 
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from these inscriptions is very meagre. However, as the Vira Balanjya 
corporation was the sole Trade Union which spread its activities over 
the whole of S)iith India, Ceylon, and some countries and islands in the 
East, its records are found outside the Andhra country also. Though a 
study of these records enables us to get a correct and complete idea of 
the functions and duties of this corporate body, the standards and 
principles (jf historical research place limitations on the scope of this 
account in this work, and w[)at little is given here is gathered mainly 
from inscriptioris found in the coastal region of the Andhra country 
from earlv times till the end of t))e Reddi period. A few records outside 
the Andhra also are taken ifito accouiit, only to elucidate some points 
relating to the organisation, 

d'he different commercial and business bodies that constituted 
the Yira Halafijya .sv/moy/o are mentioned in an unpublished inscription 
nf S'aka 1 162 (1240 A. D.) discovererl at (d)intapalli (Guntur district). 
We come to know from this inscription that the Ubhaya-NanSdesis, 
the Gave res, and the Muiiuriuridandas were some of the bodies constituting 
the VTra Balahjya sinndija^ and tliat they were the recipients of five 
hundred hero edicts (paTicamta t iniliasdnas) and the protectors of the 
Vira Balafijya (/harnid. The term IJhhaya-Nanados'i represents 
merchants from all (luarters and coiinlries consisting of Dcsis. Paradesis 
and Nanadetiis (natives, foreigners, and itinerants from all countries). 
All these terms lind mention in the inscriptions of the Andhra country. 
SalumCila-samasta-pekkandru, Ebbaiya^ju dos ila-sarnasta-pekkandru, 
denoting all merchants from all quarters of the earth, and tl.e multitude 
of inerchants from the fifty six countries, are some more plirases recorded 
in theTelugu inscriptions, to denote, merchants from all countries and 
quarters, ddie body of Gavares seems to have derived its name from 
worshipping god Gavaresvara, one of the gods, referred to in the 
pnnaMi of the Vira Halanjyns, as having been worshipped by them 
Mummuridanclas was another component sect of the Vira Balahjya 
s(nna(/n* This sect of tradesmen is frequently mentioned in the 
Cauarefce records of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Mummuridai.ulas is a puzzling term. Probably the Munimuridaridas re¬ 
presented the advance guard of iho trading caravan, or those that 
have borne a staff with three bands, prof)ably as their weapon. In 
some of the Uanurese inscriptions of the twelfth century, they are said 
to have been Banahjigas (Vaiiajigas) ‘the brave of the brave, protectors 
of the submissive, cruel to the wicked, good to the good, and conquerers 
of powerful enemies.” In these inscriptions their warlike spirit is 
well described. 

15. Fp. Cell.. No. ‘277 of lostEp. U^‘p. 19:^. pages G7 -C.S, para G3. 

1^ 3, I. \., Vol. IX. i, Noe. 2y7 and 2%. 
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The Vira Balafijyas had a vakkamt of their own, which is 
generally found in thevr inscriptions registering their gifts, or record¬ 
ing their business transactions. From the preamble contained in their 
inscriptions, w(i come to know that they belonged to the Maniimakula* 
that they had immigrated from Ahicchatrapura, a town in Northern 
India, that they were the recipients of five hnndrod hero edicts [panat- 
sata virasdsanas), and that they were thf3 followers and the protectors 
of the Vira Balanjya stnnaya {iharnin. What this dluirma was, is not 
defined in any of the record< of the Vira Balanjvas. These were 
extolled as rdinirunga-Rdiiuihi (virtual Hamas on the field of battle), 
and Sninijranid-Blnnuilu (virtual Bhimas on the battle-field) and so on. 
These titles attest to the warlike spirit of the Vira Balanjya trades^nen. 
In fact, the prefix vira is enough to indicate their heroism. 

Inscriptions of tins period bring to light anothe'r body of traders, 
the Svarnins of Ayyavalipura (lords of the town of Ayyavaji). An 
inscription ‘‘ at Appapuram (Ciuntur district) dated in S'aka 1327, 
records the construction of a tank by a certain Katurn Vallahhi Selli 
of Varidala (jntvii and liie lord of A> yavajipura. A great many records 
of these lords of the town of Ayyavali are found scattered over the 
whole of South India, a great many in the C'anareso country, and 
some in the Tamil and Telugu countries. A perusal of these records 
shows that they had also a pr(fg(tsti\ not a whit different from, but 
completely identical with, that of the Vira Balanjyas. Idle Ayyavoles, 
or lords of Ayyavaliiiura, also claim to have been the protectors of the 
Vira Balanjya dharntn^ to have obtained pancasdtd 
evidently the same as those claimed by the Vira Balanjya union, and 
to have immigrated from Ahicchatrapura to Ayyavali,'" tne modern town 
ofAihole, in the ITangunda taluk, Bijapur district. The Canarese records 
of these Ayyavoles also mention a number of mercanliJe and business 
bodies, like the ITbliaya-Naiuidesis, the (jravares, and (he Miunmuri- 
dandas. These facts clearly prove that the tradesmen who called 
themselves the lords of the town of Aihole, were in fact Vira Balanjyas 
and formed one of the bodies, probably the major body, tiiat made up 
the Vira Balanjya saviaipt. Hence, it seems probable that all the 
Svamins of Ayyavole were Vira Balanjyas, hut all the Vira Balanjyas 
might not have been Ayyavoles. 

17. Rp. Coll . No. -m of 1915. 

IS. Ayy;:pulal Lo 1 ki the from of Ayyavfilw or Ayyavole whifli iijoanH 

the town of the Aryas (Ayyab), pulai U in" the corrupt from of ihu di’fn 
prolu H market own. In fact, this form Ayyapulal and itb equivalent Ay)apo)el are 
found in Tamil imicripiion« at KaUiir if’hingelpiit . district) of tha time of the 
C< 5 \a emporor Rajendra Coda 1. and at Tirumnruganpudi (Coimbatore dibtrict) of 
the time of Vikrama Cola (Kp. Coll., Nob. 256 of 11)12; 97 of 1915). 
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Since Ayyavolopura in the Caiiarese country was the head¬ 
quarters of this body, styled as (he Fivehundred Svaniins of the 
Ayyavojepura, the lanjjiJaf'e of this guild was naturally Kannada, 
since the portion enurnerafiug the various bodies of traders in the 
Chiiitapalli record adverted to before, is writte/i in Kannada with a 
mixture of d'elugii expressions. ” The Superintendent of Epigiaphy 
opines that tlie language (of the ceiitral ciiaiuber of commerce located 
at Aihole) “wa.s evide/jt/y adopted by the subordinate bodies as a 
mark of atfiliath)n to iho co/jtr/ii orfjfiinisntion It may however be 

oiff /jflre thiit nJ/ iho records ot the Vira Bdldujyd SiWiayd 
found in the cons!a! region are in Telu^u. If the observation made 
above is tr/ic, it might he that the major sect of the Ayy&vole SvB^miiis 
formed the managing body of this Vira Balahjya samuiia. However, 
future researclies have to clarify these points. 

The expression ‘Five hundred’ in the tuikknrju of the' Vira 
Halahjyas or of (die Ayyavolos is nniritelligihle. The records of the Ayya- 
voles load us to believe that it represents the number of the lords of 
Ayyavolepura comprising the guild, who probably managed the affairs 
of the body. But, according to the inscriptions of the Vira Balanjyas, 
it represents the nuinbeu* of riru ni (iiero-edicts rconcorning 

probably privileges in business and trade obtained from the rulers of 
tile land). However tlie full significance of the term ‘live hundred’ is 
m)t yot known. 


'riu- ’anarese records of tlie Ayyiivoles descrilie them as “brave 
Mien, born to wande r for many centuries ever since the beginning of 
tlie Krtayuga,” “experts in ihe testing of the o/eoa, ihihanus like 

horses and elepbai.is,” and as “adepts in business. I’he articles in 
wbicii lln v tradiMl were elephants, horses, oxhh, buffaloes, cows, 
carts, rnl)n s, pearls, coral, emerabls, topazes, diamonds, sap[)hires, agates, 
lapislazuli, moonstones, jewels, cloth, cotton, artkdes for gods, cuscus, 
civet, ca(n{>bor, musk, salfron, and other perfumes and drugs^ arecanut, 
salt, grain, llowios, pepper and many others. I'iiey e.arried tluse 
articles on oxsn, asse> or butfaloes, “adornei with red trappings ’ and 
“tiukii ig bells.” They sold these articles eithi'r wholesale or hawked 
them al>ont on their shoulders'^ Thev further state that they carried 
on their business in tlie thirty two sea ports (X’elanagara or Veloma) 
eighteen cities, sixty four //Hi/o/u'j/jo.s- and sixty four (jhatikTisfliann^. 
Those records enable us to know that the guild had a flag of its own. 
The guild had also the right to confer titles with some honours and 

lU. I' P- I'urH paRo OS. 

‘20- Ciirn., Vol. Vll, Sk. 110. 
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privileges attached to them, on certain individuals, probably in 
recognition oi their services to it. Prthivuetti (the mayor of iIk lOarth) 
seems to have been the hii?hest honorary title which th < guild 
conferred in some special cases. From the Chintapalli inscrip¬ 
tion referred to above we come to know that Mahamanda- 
lesvara Ciigi Dorayar.tja had the title PrthivTsettiHorayaraja 
was not a Vira Balanjya. He was a feudal chief of the Cagi 
family which appears to have been a ksatriya one, sif ce its 
members are said to hriv( been horn of the /a/Ziz/.s (shoulders) of Brahma”. 
Prthivisetli, therefore, seems to have been a title conferred on him by 
VTra Balanjya That the term Pflhiviseiti was a title is 

definitely known from a (’anarcse inscription of the Vira Balanjyas, 
which records the (‘onf(^rring of the title (^f Prthiviselli on a certain 
Muddaya Danniyaki {iiriri[/r Prt'i :- L'oWi)^^ Am'jther 
Canarese record of the time of the Vijayanagar king Harilnira If, 
dated in 1379 A. 1)., details the honours and privileges to which the 
Prthivi^ottis were cmtitled. ff the 1’rtliivisoUis f>f any country went 
to another conntrv, tiie autliorities of that country first presented 
them with betel h.Mf, cloths, and allowance of food, and granted 
them other privileges. The examples cited above clearly prove that 
Ppthivisetti was the greatest title of honour conferred by the Vira 
Balanjya” trade union, seems to bo the general title of the 

members of these trade guilds. 

22. Kp, Coll., No. 2s:? of ir»21; Kp. Rop., lUil, para 57, p. IIG. 

23. R'lyaniniantri Hhaskara. anot-hor u-,,iinian scholar atid Hi,atoHinan, had the 

title Prthivis'etti (Kp. Coll., Nos. 377 of 1011, and IH of 1917; Kp. I^cp . 1918. 
p. 17 1, para 84.) 

24. Ep. Cam,, Vol, XIIT, Si. 70. 

25. In tlio term vira Balanjya vira is an honorific h'l m indicatin" bravery. Balaffjya 
or Balinjc is ihe real name of \ho. samana. 4 hat these AyyavoloH and other.; of 
the Vira Balanjya anmaya arc today r. pn'sontc.d by the Balajes, commonly nailed 
Balijas, is proved by tlio following lines in a rata verse in Sisa metro, preserved 
in a palm loaf maoseript (Mank. Mss., No. 10 IG 10) in the Covert,n.c ni Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras. It was composed in j raise of tlio Balijss of 
Siihhavikramaitura (Nellore). 

^0*1) e;oco;^ . 

Some of the passages liko mrOitkati pattabnddhulu and moyiluvale (judi 
inniicuvale vidi are found in thoprasutsti of the Vira Balanjyas reeordod iu their 
inscriptions. The verse is full of mistakes, 
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K(i(jarn : 

Another notable of the period was the Nagara, It finds 

mention in the Telngn i/iscriptions as Nagara or Nakaraiiu. This seems 
to have been purely a vais'ya guild. Nagara sopms to have been 
the contracted form of Petiugonda nagara (West Godavari district)* 
the habitat of the vais'yas of the one hundred and two gdtras^ and the 
place where Va’<avika?iya is said to have immolated herself by falling into 
the lirc-[)il to save her Imnour. Those vais'yas of Penugonda, Nagaramvaru 
asllioy are also calh^d in 'felugu inscriptions, seem tu have formed into a 
sni)*group in the \ ai^^'ya corporation consist!ngof one thousand gdlran (sahcT 
snifjotraptn ifrulii). They styled themselves as Ptyjiiyon^apurararesvaras 
(lords of Penugondapura) and lord-chiefs of Peiuigonda {Pt'mujf Vdn- 
pr<ihhunif/khf/tiji)^*\ 1’heir tutelary deity was Vasavikanya. They were 
also the worship|)ers of Nagares'varadcva.Members of the Kubera- 
vaihs'a tiKMilioiOMl in 'Pelugu inscriptions, wera also reckoned as vais'yas* 
Tliey wore extolled in a record at Nadendla (Guntur district) as having 
“ earned the blessings of the learned {l)y patrofiising them) ”, ” practised 
self denial and “ entertained the maintenance of dlifirnia as their chief 
object. ” ** 

774C Tradniy (Utravan • 

riio trading caravar), S<{fu in rolugn, consisted of a great number 
of merchants of different sects, dealing in different articles of trade. 
About these tradesmen n)n Batltta writes, “One merchant may he 
accompanied by about hundred men carrying bis wares. Every one 
of ibese men carries a stout stick fitted with an iron point at the lower 
end, and a hook of tho same metal at the^top; when the porter is 
fatigued and does not fi»id any place for resting himself, he sticks his 
baton into the grmind and suspends his burden on it. After rest, he 
takes up his charge witliout any one to assist him and resumes his 
march.”” While writing about the reign of the BahrnanT Sultan 
FirUz Shah, the Muslim historian. Ferishta, refers to “a band of grain 
merchants, called in Hindoosthan Bunjaras, who were on their way to 
Berar with two thousand head of oxen,” who were “joined by horse- 
daalers who were taking with them three hundred horses for sale. 

20. Kp. Coll., Nor. 84 and S5 of lyi7; S I 1., Vol., IV. Noe. 660 and 696; Ep. 
Coll., No. 448 of 1915. 

•i7. S. 1. I.. Vol. IV, No. 660. 

98. Kp. Coll.. No, 89f) of 1915. 

99, h'oreiqn NoUci’s, ptigc '2J16. 

50. ForislUa. Vol. II, p. 998. st.atoe that these BaffjflraR were 

caitlo hirers (miP.anani T S Kin^ - //k'. i/nf the Ikihtfiani Dynasty, p. 44, 
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Trode>s?ne?i - Toll Farmer : 

The VTra Balafijya records generally register gifts to temples of 
tolls and taxes, wiiich formed one of the important items of revenue to 
the State, d'his fact of remitting tolls prosiippc'^ses that these tradesmen 
of the traditional eighteen Aumayas were masters of the income from 
tolls and that they spent it in the interests of tin) .samaua This state of 
atfairs would have l)een possible only when these merchants farmed 
tolls from the king, probably periodically, by paying the amount fixed 
by him in a lump sum to the State, and the income to the State from 
this item did not on any account suffer. Members of these sanutyas 
farmed, either individually or colUctivaly, tolls including grazing tax 
on pasture-lands ipasula-pKllari). These wore called in Telugu 
sunka-gultdkdndrii (toll-farmers). These are mentioned in an in.scription 
of the time of Kumaragiri Reddi.'* These toll-farmers had their 
own office-establishment. They had a number of accountants, called 
snnka-karnndln, to keep their accounts of tolls, c.ollectod in different 
localities. Two copper-plate grants belonging to the end of tbo Kakatiya 
period, that is, the- first quarter of the fourteenth century A.D , throw 
further light on these sainayn^ (guilds or corporate bodies). The 
members of the trade-guilds exercised unlimited authority in 
dealing with offences, committed by any member of their establish¬ 
ment or by any of their agents or accountants, Members of 
these .sa7nayas usually met in the front hall (tmikhd-mandapa) of a 
temple and transacted their business or decided their cases. It was the 
custom in those days to setup at such meetings Vdjrdhdisiga (or bdisuga) ^ 
the ensign of the Vira Balanjya corporation comprising tiie eighteen 
i^dnwyas. ” 

31. Ep. Coll., No. 380 of 1926. 

82. In this ronnoction it may intoresting to notf- the following linoe, extracted from 
Edgar Thurston’s Casten and tribes of Southern India (Vol, II, pp. 121-23). 

“The word De&iyi means of the country (Des'a is a subdivieion of Balija). For 
almost in every taluk in the North Arcot district there is a head-man, called Desayi 
ChetU who may Ije said, in a manner, to correspond to a .Justico of Foaco. The Head¬ 
man belongs to the Kavarai or Bali ja casU.*, their family name lx3ing Dhanapala--a 
common name among the Kavarais which may i»e interpreted us thu protector of 

wealth.’ The Dhan8j).ala Deaayi ChetU holds sway over the eighteen castes. 

All those that are called Valangai or right-hand castes fall within his jurisdiction, ... 
A large oiip-shaped spoon is the ensign of the D^'ayi. On the outer surface, all round 
its edge, are carved in relief eighteen figures, each one being typical of one of the 
castes of which the DtVayi is the social head. Under each figure is inscribed 
In Tamil the name of the caste which that figure typifies. The figures 

are smeared with red powder and sandal, and decorated with flowers. 

(On the occasion of trying cases) the D^'ayi’s onilTem is placed in front of him in the 
midst of the Pafichayat and a regular enquiry held.. ... The Des'ayi maintains a 

51 
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Of t,h« two copppr pTito insc.*iptions inentionod above, one records 
the grant of privilege to trade in certain artieles without paying tolls 
to a certain Puliyama Setti for having killed one Karapakala Kati 
Niiyaka, who had become a traitor to the s 7 /;/^o//ov, by tlie merchants 
of the eighteen Hninayds all countries (alhiLa- dcmla pitduiu Dimdi' 
sfinif(i/al(t saniuyidrn-niiiii p(/:/:<iridr)/) residing in the Nandyala sthala;^* 
the other, a sijnilar record, registers the grant of privileges by the 
same body of mercjiants { - T^ndiiiK’nniidi - xaninyaln xaniasia 

-pr/»/Y77?<;//7/) to a certain Attena for having killed Annama Rfija and 
Singa Raja, the sunkttdcdrapds (toll accountants) of CerunQrn in 
Pedakanti sirna. 

The above records, if genuine, unmistakably attest to the great 
power wieddod by these corporate bodies. From these records, we come 
to know that the king never interff*red in the internal management of 
their affairs, hut gave <diem a frf‘'' liand to do as they liked. They 
enjoyed full autonomy if\ tlie rtianagemont of their own affairs. The 
king was prohal)ly unal)le lo do anything even in the case of a death 
sentence pronovinced by the tribunal of those horlios on any one, who 
proved a traitor to the xamaUd and worked against its interests. 
Since these tradesmen of the eighteen Sitnunias were hankers and 
served the king by joining the ranks of the army in times 
of war, th(\v appear to have wrested more concessions from time to 
time and grown gradually more powerful. They consolidated their 
ranks more formidably in tliis period of political revolution and Hindu 
religious revival than in tlie early medieval era. and wielded enormous 
iufliiGncp in th(» State. 

cn^nliir n^'ord of biw and jtidc:'*montR. and In tho dayB of tb*' Nawiil)S, tbaso 

d'M'ifiions woro if wo\ild app'^ar, rocoi’niRf'd hv tbo Coiirt of Jiifitira. Tho satno rogp^'ot, 
it ifiHaid. \v;iB mIso flhown to iho n« /nyi’s (b'cision by th^' oarlv ronrtsof John Company 
(a ('orrnpti^n of r-^jncjinv J«^han. n titP of the English East India ronipany)”. 

TIu' I\!ivar!\iB in tbt" abnvo aopontu ropn''a'‘ni tho OavnroF of tho VMra Pnlanjya 
Trtrords and tbo tM|;bt.''on ('asn^<;^ f,h'> oiKht^^'m snmnyas. Tht> rup-Rhnpod spoon wns the 
Vnirnhni<<i} 1 . tbi> mi si "n of tbo corporation, Tho imnio of tho rastc under PBch fifpiro 
on if W'is ill rninil, bocnimo tho above account refers to thi' Tamil countr\. Tbo al>ovc 
;icci>iinl li 'lj's the r-'a ler to form .a uool id.-a of a meotioc of the meml^erfl of the 
.sn»/f?y,7 in ancient times, and of tis* value attached to the ind^nionta of the Dcs'ayi 
Sett!. I'll' p'vssai^e pnoted above sM£t‘ 4 ests that, tho spoon, the cn!^i‘4n of the Dt sayi 
S*Sti,and th.> Va jrohaisnnn. the embl.'in of the Vtra Balanjya corporation arc one and 
th 'smnc. It may Iv' worth recalling in this connection that th.* utensil used by the 
fioddess. Annapurna of Kiis'l, f»>r di'^trihntinR food, is also a ladle, a spoon-lihe thing. 
It acorns, therefon', ilcvt. thi* ladle, tho spoon, or the Va jrnhais}ifjo waa the Hindu 
symbolieal ropresentation of economic plenty, and its diatribntion. 

Sa. G. P No. 10 of 1018 \9. 

34. C. P. No. M cf 1918-11). 
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6’K. t - BO RNK TRA D E 

From the early centuries of the Christian ora, the Andhra 
country incluriinj^ Kalinga, which extended from the Codrivari in the 
south to the MahaiiadT in the north, maintained its reputation as one 
of the foremost of the nations of India that had sea-borne trade with 
countries ami islands far and near. 'I’he trade with the east was 
exclusively in the hands of the natiofis of Eastern India, whilo that 
with the West was carruid mi chiid'ly by the Arabs and the Moors. The 
long coast line of the Andhra country was responsible to a great 
extent in making the Andhra^ a sea-faring nation from early 
centuries. 


The inti)rcourso between the Andhra country and the countries 
a nd islands in the b^ast, which nad hegun during the supremacy of 
the Satavahanas (Andhra kings:, was steadily kept up in the later 
centuries by the Eastern C.dukyas of Veiigi ami others. Coins of the 
Cajukya monarch Saktivarma I, also called Calukya Caudra, were 
discovered in lower Burma and Siam. 

During tlie tweltli (mntnry, (ho sea-borne trade of the Andhra 
country seems to have received a set-back owing to tlie Western 
Calukya invasions of Veiigi, the rivalry of the nutndalikus (feudal 
chiefs) in extending their aiii-horitv, and the indifference of the 
CaUikya-Cdla sovereigns. Pirates gn^w' in number and made it im¬ 
possible for merchant ships to sail safely. 'Tlie inevitable result was 
that maritime trade suffered heavily, ami many of the ports, called 
kardjxipjas in 'J'elugu, fell into disuse and were deserted. This state of 
affairs was made still worse hy the imjiosition of unjust taxes and unjust 
ordinances, comiielling the traders to sell their goods at prices fixed 
by local chiefs. These high-handed measures almost strangled the 
foreign trade. 

A welcome change came when Ganapatidcva of the Kakatiya 
family of Warafigal compiered the niaridalikas ami brought the whole 
of the coastal region under his sceptre in the thirteenth century. He 
revived the sea-borne trade hy many benevolent measures. He offered 
protection to foreign merchant.s trading with countries and islands be¬ 
yond the seas from oppressive taxation and piracy, fixed export and 
import duties on articles of trade in accordance with the custom prevail¬ 
ing before, and withdrew all uujust tax^/s newly imposed hy the local 
chiefs. As a result; of his wise and benefic ent policy, merchants again 
resorted to the deserted port.s and carried on trade as before. 
During the rule of the Kakatlyas, Motupalli was a great emporium 
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iddiyuf^ukkoiiddpatpiTia). l)\irin^? the later half of the Kakatlya period, 
the great Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, visited this port when, it was 
n a very flourishing condition. 

I'he Muslim invasions, and the anarchical state of the country, 
consequent on the fall of Warahgal in 1323 A, D., dealt a death- blow to 
the sead;orno trade again. 

After the re-establishment of Hindu independence, it took conside¬ 
rable time for the Andhra leaders to restore law,order and peace. Prolaya 
Vomu keddi, tiie chief leader to the South of the Krspii, re-captured the 
coastal tract from the hands of the enemy and emulated the example of 
his predecessors, the Kakatiya monarchs of Warahgal, in clearing the 
seas of pirates. It was his younger brother Mai la Reddi who, under hi® 
orders, defeated the local enemy chiefs in the Motu])alli region and 
brought it under the sway of the Reddi kings. Verna’s son and 
successor, king Anavota, renovated the port of Motupalli and restored 
it to its former glory. He issued a charter of concessions to merchants 
coming to settle and trade at Motupalli, and to those tradesmen belong¬ 
ing to other ports and islands coming there on business. He fixed the 
duties on articles of export and import. This charter of Saka 1280, 
that is, P158 A. D., was incised in both Tamil and Telugu languages, 
on a pillar in the mandapa of the Virahhadrasvamin temple at Motupalli, 
under orders of Anavota’s minister, Somayarnantri. To those that 
had deserted Motupalli for other places, but were now willing to return, 
Anavota |)romised to give the garden land (tOiiUa-dharan i), which was 
in tiieir enjoyment l)efore. He allowed them liberty to sell tlieir goods 
brought from other shores to any one at their pleasure (viccalavidi), 
and, if they still so desired, tliey could carry the goods and leave for 
other places on business. 

King Anavopi Reddi abolished the taxes called apntrika-darjdum 
and ku(jldd}hifn (forced impost) on foreign juerebants (trading in his 
dominions), and remitted the duty on gold and silver (?) completely and a 
third of the import duty on sandtxl [nduhadi ivarufiibudi) sutikamu], “It 
was proclaimed that henceforward no cloth would be detained in the 
wareho\iso (?) and lolls on other articles would, under no circumstances, 
be different from what they were before.” “The following rates of duty 
were fixed : (A) goods coming from the southern side - on 100 (packages) 

ar>. F.p. Coll.. Nos 001 and 602 of 1900 . 

Thoio two inscriptions havt' not yet l»een publislv'd. The Tamil copy Boema to be 

th ' more lm|)ortant of the two. uml contains more iuforn ation than the Telugu one. 

I had to quote from the Annual Ut'pori on I'^plgraphy for 1910 for the information 

gputoinovl in it. 
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of import, 3 (packages), and on 100 cloths of export^ 2 coins (?); (B) on 
goods coming from the north - on 100 packages of import, 5, and on 100 
cloths of export 3 coins (?); (C) on goods exported to foreign lands - 3 
(coins) on 100 cloths and (D) (?)on 100 pearls^® 

From a perusal of the inscription of Anavota Reddi cited above, 
we can very well imagine tlie difficulties and disabilities to which foreign 
merchants visiting Mdiupalli were formerly subjected The very fact 
that the inscription containing more details was written in Tamil, 
proves that many of the foreign merchants visiting that place belonged 
to the Tamil country. Of all the kantpapias (ports) of the Andhra 
country, Mdiupalli was the leading one in the period under review. 

JValigation : 

The sea-borne trade was carried on by means of manv kinds of 
sea-going vessels, some of which are mentioned in the contemporary 
Telugu literature. Their names are kapjHiliy jdiicjii, ratlin volika^ and 
samman. 

Of these kappali, the Telugu equivalent of the Tamil kappal, a 
ship, represented the native craft that particniary plied in the Indian 
seas and coastal waters. About these ships Conti writes thus : 
“They (the natives of India) build some ships much larger than 
ours, capable of containing two thousand bntts, and with five sails 
and as many masts. The lower part is constnicted with triple planks, 
in order to withstand the force of the tempests to which they are 
much exposed. But some ships are so built in coin[)artments, that, 
should one part be scattered, the other portion remaining entire, may 
accomplish the voyage. 

Jdngu was the name of the large Chinese ship that plied in the 
Chinese and Indian seas between China and India. This was the 
common type of vessel extensively used for trade in the Eastern seas 
in the period under review, ibn BatUta write.s, “There are three 
kindsof Chinese vessels: (1) large ships, called 7n/?/i'.s;(2) middling 
ones called Zu-a^ and (3) the smallest KafoiniH. Ot the large vessels 
there are three sails or more, upto a dozen. Their sails are made of 
cane reeds plaited together like mats; they are never lowered, but 
are turned about according to the direction of the wind. When the 
ships are anchored, the sails are allowed to float in the wind. 

130. Ep. Rep., 1910, Para 01, pago 118, 

37. Major. Conti, p. -27. 

.33. Sir H. Yule thinks that this term wa» derived from the Malay jonR or ajnng, a 

grout ship - See Cathay, IV. p. *25. 
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Each of those* ships is manned by a thousand men, six hundred sailors 
and four hundred soldier.s, among whom are archers, men armed with 
shields, and persons who throw naplUha. Each large vessel is follow¬ 
ed by three smaller ones, a middle-sized, a third and a fourth-sized. 

“ They make four decks on a vessel; it contains chambers, 
cabins, and sa]o(»ns for the merchants. Many of these cabins contain 
chambers and water-closets. They have keys and tlieir occupants 
lock them. I’iiey take tlieir wives and columbines with them. It 
often hap[)ens tiiat a man lives in his (!abin unknowui to any others 
on hoard, till they meet on their arrival in some place. 

“'J'he sailors’ chihlren live in these cabins. They grow vege¬ 
tables, pulses an 1 ginger in wooden tubs. The commander of a 
ship is like a great amir; when he* disembarks, archers and Abissini¬ 
ans march in front of him with javelins, swords, drums, bugles 
and triim|>ets. Wheti he arrives at tlie inn wh(‘re be is to live, they 
place their lances on either side of the door and continue to do 
so throughout his stay.””' 

Vdlli and ralik'a were some o( her types of vessels aliont whicli 
nothing is known to us. 

(plural, seems to he a ('f>rrui tion of sd/npun, 

a commo/i name a[)plied to the native vessel wiiich plies in the wat(‘rs 
in the Malay Fen insu la. 

One Could navigate through eight months in the year, tiiat is 
from Septemljer t ) April in the Eastern waters. I’he sea would be 
stormy from Mav to August*". About the steering of ships Nicolo de 
Oonii writes: “The Natives «if fndia steer their vessels for the most 
part by the stars of the Southern hemisphere, as they rarely see 
those of the nortli. Idiey are not accpiainted with tlie use of the 
compass hut measure their courses atid tiu* distance , of places by the 
('levatiiui and depression of the Pole, 'bhey tind out wiiere they are by 
tins mode of measurement.’’ 

I'orvujn p|v 24J 

‘l(). Ibid, p, JUO. 

41. 'M.'xjer, Conti, pp. 2G-27. 

li is. li^wnvftr, inb’r.'stinc* louoi iin this ‘ion V.isco d(' nama’s obs-.'rvation. 

Acoordini* to a pas.sai;.* in Harros, Vasco do Crmna foand tlio roinpass alr«'rtly in a.se 

by Indian pilots (dau, dtic. 1. Bk. IV, Chap. G).- Quoted in The Portaje^e Pioneers 

hy Kdgar Prestago. p. 817. 
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The shores of the said sea (the sea of Tndia^ in some places, ” 
writes Jhon of Mootecervino, “ run out in shoals for 100 miles or more, 
so that ships are in danger of ^ronndinji:. And tiiey cannot make the 
voyage but rxice a year, for from the hegifuiiug of April till the end of 
October the winds are westerly, so that n<) one can sail towards the 
west; and again 'tjs just tlie contrarv from the morith c^f October till 
March. From the middle <»f May till the end of October the wind 
blows so hard that sliips winch hy that time have not reached the ports 
whither they are hound, run a desperate risk, and if they escape it is 
great luck. ” 

Jinporis and Expor/.s : 

While flescrihing the maritime trade carried on hy the Avaci 
family, one of the richest fiierchant families of the Keddi period, Snmitha, 
with a surprising historic semse, enumerates, in his ifararilnsani the 
various countries and islands with which the Andhra country of his 
time had dealings, and also the articles they supplied. 


12. Foreign Folice, p. I'JO. 

V 

A' 6 S '^^ T^'^Y 

' —o ' L J 

-Hr. VI., T, V. 20. 

?C(iS^ (Sor-jb^oeioSic8-vn»0 ;Sxf5“ 

♦ r 5^0 "?8 
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Tho countries and islands mentioned by S'rinatha and the articles 
of import from them are given below in a tabular form. 


Couniries and i.^lnvds. 

AvUcIp.h of import. 

Cjui 

Silk cloths (Clrunnharasreni) 

Simhala 

Elephants and gems {Sindhuramhubi^ 
rnfndmknramidu) 

Panjara 

Camphor trees ikarpurapadnpamulu) 

JalauCjjgi 

Sprouts of gold (bamgh'U maloka) 

Hurumunji 

Horses (Tpji liaruhi) 

Gova 

Liquid Civet {Sankamadodravnmu) 

Yampa 

Pearls {KaUanimufyalu) 

Bh5ta 

Musk (Kasturi) 

Taruna.siri 'j 

Sandal (Candann) 

Tavayi 1 

Aloe wood iAgaru) 

Gdva j 

Camphor {Karuum) 

Ram an a J 

Rose water iMimambu) 


Musk (Kdsfuri) 

Pollen of Saffron (Kunkuinnraja) 


Cint: This is the ancient name of China. There is evidence to 
prove the existence of an active intercourse between China and Southern 
India beginning from (he second century B. C.** This intercourse, 
though occasionally subjected to ups and downs, was kept up during 
the succeeding centuries until this period. Cami Setti, a member of 
the Avaci family, is said to have imported from Oini into the Andhra 
country Cinambarahrciii, a great number of Cindmh iras, China-cloth8.*“ 
From very ancient times China has been famous for its silk cloth which 
was called Cinamhara by the Indians. 

Simbala : Simhala is, of course, Ceylon. The commodities 
which were brought from this island were elephants and precious stones. 
Ceylon was famous for its breed of elephants, and in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, it supplied war elephants to the countries on the 

44. Foreign Notices., pp. 41-15, Tntro(l. p. 4. 

Sovoral (MabaBRics woro B^ait from South India to Chinese emperors. Tha last 
ombasHy was Bont durinR this period. Dr. K. Bretschnider, in his Mediaeval 
Pcseorrhes from Fnstern Asintir Sources, writes under caption “ A-nan-gung-de, 
a kingdom in Sit-’ien (Wostorn heaven),” - a Chinese name applied to India in some 
Chint'sG translations of Buddhist works: *' In 1374 Bn-haln, the ruler of this country, 
sent his <'hiof explainer (kiaugchu) by name Bi-ni-si-, with tribute to the Chinese 
Court . He t>rought among other things, a stone which had the property of neutra- 
lislm? poison, Aft>r this no omliassay from that country was seen in China. That 
is all tho Ming Shi records with respect to this Indian kingdom ”-Vol. II, pp, 221-222, 
A nan-gaug-d \ in tin aix>vj passag' i'^ Anegondi (Vijvyanagar). Bu-ha-lu seems to be 
the corrupt form of Uakknraya I of Vijiynagir. 

45. Hr. VI. T, Inirod. vorscb. 
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mainland. “And in this island,** says Barbosa, “are reared many 
wild elephants which the king has caught and tamed. These he sella 
to the merchants of the Choramandel, of N^arasinga, Malabar, Daquem, 
and Cambea who come thither to seek them. *’ He also writes, “ And 
in this island also are found precious stones in plenty, of many 
kinds. 

It is said that Tippaya Setti, another ineniber of the Avaci 
family, had a long acquaintance with the land of Lanka and Simhaladtipa 
(Ctr(i-pnHcii<i~L(inka-Sifii.h(il.(t(lrip(cbhnmi), and that he pleased all kings 
by satisfying them with the commodities brought from Lanka and 
other islands ( LdnkadUxddrtpanitn surn.^tu^tarpita’^f^ionadheyakhilnk^rnhpit).^* 

Panjcird : This seems to be the Telugii equivalent of the name 
of a town in the island of Sumatra, called Pansor, Pansur or Fansur by 
the mediaeval Arab and Western writers, and ‘Barns’ by later travellers. 
And Barus is the name of the principal mart of that “commodity 
(camphor) in Sumatra, and the word has been affixed by traders to 
descriminate it from the camphor of Japan. ” 

J(d(nn)ngi : This place which supplied bdhydrurnolaka which 
literally means ‘sprout of gold’, cannot be definitely identified. 
C. P. Brown takes hanganwioldkn to mean ‘fairy gold *, supposed to grow 
in snake-holes,^ though it is difficult to understand how it could mean 
that. Whatever be the exact meaning of the term, it is obvious that it 
denotes some kind of gold, probably the best. It might also probably 
mean alluvial gold, obtained by washing the silt near the banks of 
rivers and in their beds Gold was certainly imported to India from 
abroad from the earliest times. It continued to he so even in the 

46. Barbosa, I, p. 113. 

47. Ibid, 1, pp. 115-110. 

48. Hr. VI., 1.31; VII, 196. 

The above statements raise the question whether lianka and Siihhala are net 
different islans. To identify Lanka with Sirahala (Coyloii) seoniB to be erroneous. 
Lanka which has ten known to the Hindus from the days of Valmiki, appears to 
be different from Ceylon. This question cannot L.*, however, coiiveniently disouBsed 
hero. In this connection it may be interesting to noU^ a place called Lang-kia or 
Lang-Ya-hsin on the Isthumus of Kra {Herini, pp. 113-115). 

49. Chau Ju-kua, T. P. Vol. XIH.. p. 194. 

There is a town called Banjor Massin in Borneo which also produces camphor. Vide, 

Mi 1 bum'8 Orienfa/Commerce. Vol. II, p. 308. PaHjara mentioned in th« Telugu 

work HaraviUttam might be identical with either of these two towns (Pansor or 

Banjar Massin.) 

50. Tel. Eng. Diet., p. 818 (1861) 

52 
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middle ages. It is not possible even to indicate the direction where 
J&IanOhgi is situated. However, as most of the trade of the Avaci 
family waw with the Eastern countries and islands^ it is possible that it 
should lie somewhere in the PJast. It may however be noted that in the 
Archipelago, there was a district called-Jih-Io-ting in ‘ the south-eastern 
end of the Malay Peninsula where gold and silver wares were manu¬ 
factured/' It seems not unlikely that Jih-lo-ting and JalanOhgi are 
corrupted forms of some Malay place-name which played an important 
part in the international trade of ancient tinier. 

Hnrwnunji: This is the same as Hurmuz or Ormuz in Persia. 
This town is ‘situated on the small island of Jeimn in the Straits still 
known on our maps as the Straits of Ormuz.' ‘The original Hurinuz 
was a town on the Persian mainland, on the banksof the Minab river... 
Its situation on the mainland laid it open to attack in troubled times, 
and the inhabitants finally, about the year TiOO, abandoned 
it and founded the new town of Hormuz on the neighbouring 
isle of Jenin or JeraunThis town supplied hor.ses to Indian 
kings in the middle ages. That Hurmuz supplied horses to the Indian 
kings, is also corroborated by the account of Duarte Barbosa. 
He writes ‘And from the city of Adem they (merchants) bring 

01, Oorini, p, 8‘2G (G‘27). 

02. In ooinidction with ban<iarumolaka, it will l)e interesting to read what ^lilburn has 
written uhout gold-duBt. produced in Borneo. "Borneo producoB”, ho writes, 
"ininiense quantitioH of gold; it is procured at Sambas, Momparva, Pontiana, 
Born(U) town, and Ban jar Massin. It is stated from very good authority, that two 
hundred pocnlfl of gold-dust are annually procured by the ChlneBo, Dutch, and 
KngliHh, chiody by the ChinoBe, from the placcB visited by their junks. At Banjar 
IMaBsin gold-dust is divided into head. Ixdly and foot. I’he head ib also called 
Molucca gold (? un/o/t/Aa): it is in grains as large as bay-salt, of a very 

irregular shape, free from any artificial alloy, and comes up in fineness to about 


twenty two carats.'Phe second sorter Ix'lly is in smaller grains, like sand 

or l>nis8 filings.The foot nearly resembles the Isilly to ont-ward appearance. 


but is often found mixed with iron-dust or something resoinbling it .”—{Oriental 
Coinmerre, Vol. 11, [). HU). Jalanongi st^eins to !>• a Malay town which supplied the 
Andhra country witlv hangiirumoluka (probably tht? correct term) of Borneo. 

bB. Barl>osa, 1, f. n. 2 p. 90. 

‘ Outside in the same isle is a little hill of rock-salt, also some brim stone, but 
v. ry little. The salt is in blocks as large as groat rocks in rugged hills; it is called 
Indian Salt. 

“All ships which come to this city take it as ballast for it is worth money at many 
places. The merchants of this isle and city are Persians and Arabs. 

"It has a right good harbour where many sorts of goods are handled which come 
hither from many lands and from here they barter them with manv parts of India”— 
Ibid, 1, p. 91. 
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to Ormuz abundance of copper, quicksilver, Vermillion, rose-water, 
many brocaded cloths, tafetas and ordinary camlets. ...And from Barem 
and Julfur come seed-pearls, and larj^e pearls and from the cities of 
Arabia a great number of horses come, which they carry thence to 
India, whither every year they used to take one and at times two 
thousand horses, and each one of these is worth in India, taking good 
and bad together, three or four hundred Cruzados, more or less 
according to the demand for tl em. And in the ships in which these 
horses are taken they carry also abundance of dates, raisins, salt and 
sulphur, also coarse seed-pearls in which the Moors of Narasinga take 
delight. 


(iora: 'I'his is the modern (Joa, the famous sea>port on the 
west coast of India. During the middle ages it was the biggest port 
in India. All the cjmmodities coming from Western Asia, Europe, 
and Africa, found their way to Indian markets through this port. 
It supplied civet to the Andhra country. It was not a product of Goa. 
It must have come there from the West. Chau Ju-kua states that civet 
‘comes from the cv^untry of ‘K‘ie-liki (Kalhat?) of the Arabs.*^® 
Commenting on this passage the editors of Chau Ju-kua observe thus: 
“ It seems clear that at the time of which our author writes, there were 

two drugs known to Chinese.I he one was derived from Northern Asia, 

from Mancuria toKhirghiz steppes, the other was brought to China by the 
Arabs of Oman who called it Zi-Po-tu-min which we have no diffiiculty 
in recognising the Arabic word A1 Z ibad, c ur civetThe civet which 
Cami SeUi of the Avaci family secured from Goa, must have been 
brouglit there by the Arabs. This becomes a certainty wlien we compare 
the Telugu word ZavTuH (Zabadi) civet with the Aral) word, Al Zabad. 

Yunipa (Fupa): Yapa from which pearls were imported, is 
Yalpana, that is, Jaffna, a province in tlie north of Ceylon. The Gulf 
of Mannar is famous for pearl-fi.shery ; and it is only natural that Cami 
Setti should have obtained best pearls at Jaffna (Yrdpana). 

BltOpr. This is the ancient name of Bhotan which has been 
famous for musk. According to the TarTz Bhota extends from 

Kashmir to the west of KamarQpa (Assam), and to the south of Maiia- 
sarSvara. 

54. Tbid, 1, pp. 0:^ Ol. 

65. Chau Ju-kua, p. '2^A. 

66. Ibid, p. 2;il n. 4. 

67. N. L. Dey - Geofiraphiial fUciionary, p. 33. 
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Turun,isin : Thin i» meiUioned among a group of places, 
i/je remaining heirg Tavnyi, Gova, Ramapa and others, which 
aupphed sandal, aloe-wood, camphor, ros0-water, musk and pollen of 
HRLtfvoti. As all these places, like the articles of import, are mentioned 
coliectively, it is nf<t possible to mark out the particular place which 
supplied each of the above articles. The printed text of the Hnra- 
rilamm has 'f iiruna Cini \ but the manuscript copy has Tarupii- 
Slri. T<n’una-siri therefore seems to be the correct reading. 
However, it is difficult to say if this term stands for a single place 
or two entirely different places, namely Taruna and Siri. Candana 
(sandal wood) was probably the article of import from Tarupa-siri. In 
fact, sandal wood is a characteristic product of the west coast of South 
India. Since it is said that it was imported also from abroad, it must 
have been brought from tlie East Indies. It is said that the best Sandal 
woo<l “came from two countries, Takang and Ti-wu, both of which were 
the dependencies of San-fo-t*si(Palembang).’’ The former still 
remains unidentified, and the latter has been identified with the island 
TimorThere are, however, no towns in the East Indies bearing the 
name either of TuruDa or Slri. The name Taruna-siri reminds us and 
sounds almost akin to Tarriassari, a town in the Malay Peninsula. It 
seems probable that either of these two names is a variant or a corrupt 
form of the other. If such is the case, Tanma-sTri and Tarnassari, (the 
modern Tenassarini) are identical. The following note seems in a way 
to strengthen this view and fix its position. 

“ :(Portugese 'fanaseri, Malay Tanah Sri) — “From 

Martavan coasting the shore southwards sixty myles, and then thirty 
myles south-east by FCast; between two Islandes the coast runneth 

inwards like a bow, wherein lyeth the town eff 'I’anassarien..The 

Portiiigalles have great traffique unto this town.and thether 

comraeth great great [store of) merchandise out of Pegu, and Siam...” 

Titraifi: The next place in the group referred to before is 
Tavayi, the modern Tavoy. It is the name of a city situated on a 

5S. 8«o, Tr. Cftt. Tcl. !V[s8, 1010-11-1912-18. page 814. The oditorH or publishorfi of 
HarariLiMVi must have correcU"*! Siri. an unknown term, into Cini, a well-known 
place. 

50. Chau Ja*kua. p. 20H: 

“There come like-wise merchants from the whole of India, from the Coromandel, 
from ITmgal, from renasarim, from Pegu, with provisions and rich merchandise. 
They carry like-wise to Malaca tlie cloves of Moliicue, the camphor of Borneo, the 
maev^ and the black nut-meg of Banda, the white and red sandal of Timor.” — 
t^sU'uhoda (1528-381; Foreign Notices., p. 312. 

tiO. (loriui, p. 610. 

61. Linsoliotou in Ilakl. Soc., Vol. LXX, p. 103. 
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river of the same name falling into the gulf of Martaban. Barros 
mentions it as one of the ports of the Malay Peninsala/’ The 
principal industry of the people of Tavoy appears to have been the 
manufacture of camphor. “The Tavoy erssays Gerini, “make 
an impure camphor from it (chapa or chapu tree) by a very simple 

process. ...The product in its refined form appears identical in all 

its properties with the Chinese camphor.*'" 

Ravuma : It is not easy to identify Ramana, as there is more 
than one place heariiig this name in Indo-China and the Archipelago. 
There is in the first place Ramannadesa which is said to correspond 
to Pegu and Arakan. Then there is an island called Ramanakadvipa, 
mentioned in the Bkagardtd Puraiut. It is said to he identical with 
the island of Rami. Ramin or Ranmi of the Arab geographers and 
travellers. Gerini believes that it is the district otherwise called 
“ Lameri or Larnri, that is. north-western part of Sumatra.”®’ 
According to Barbosa, Moorish merchants visited Pegu which formed 
part of Ramannadjsa for the purpose of purchasing musk among other 
articles. As musk was one of the articles of import from the group of 
places referred to before, it seems probable that Ramana was identical 
with Ramannadesa which is Pegu. If this identification is correct, 
musk was brought to the Andhra country both from Goa and Ramanna- 
dcba. 


We have now to consider the places which imported Idmamhu 
(rose-water), kurnkunutrajd (pollen of saffron) and agant (aloe-wood). 

Rosc-Wd'er : This commodity, according to Chau Ju-kua,®® was 
sent loaded on camels by the Ta-shi (the Arabs) to the island of Kish 
on the Persian Gulf. They put it “on hoard ships on arriving in this 
country to barter with other countries.” Le Strange states®’ that 
the province of Fars was celebrated for the so-called attar of roses 
(atar or ‘itar in Arabic signifies a ‘perfume’ or essence), which of diverse 
qualities was made specially from rose that grew in the plain of Jur 
or E'lrnzabad This is corroborated by fbn Hankul who states 

62. Gerini, p, 86. 

68. Ibid, p. 485, n. 3. 

64. Ibid. p. 57. 

65. Ibid, p 464, 2, p. 077. 

GO. Chau Jii-kua, p. 184. 

07. Lands of the Eattern Caliphate, p. 257. 

68. Chau Ju-kua, p. 134 n. 1, 2. 
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that “roHe-wator frrm Kars was exported to all parts of the 
world.” Accordin^j: to Barho.sa one of tl)e articles of import to 
Hurrtiuz (Ormuz) from idton was rose-water. From Hurmuz it 
was prol)Hi>ly brought to 0(>a and from theuce to the Andhra country. 

Sft/frntt : I'his appears to have been a characteristic product 
of Kashmir, an i it was also grown in some of the countries in Central 
and W(‘st< rn Asia According to Barbosa, StifTron was one of of the 
articles which was brought to Hurmuz (()rmuz) for the purpose of 
exchange. Probal>ly» it was imporied to Goa from Ormuz or from one 
of the ports in North VV'esU^rn India. 

.'((/n/ //(aloe wood): Thi'^ comtnodii y also was l)rought from the 
Fast, tliougl) the particular |>hi(a* from which it was imported is not 
known. lIowev(*r, (Jhau Ju-kua states that Hainan (in (diioa) prodiiceci 
“Gharu-wood of a purii and lasting fragrance.” oVn/r/y.v-wood {arjai ti), 
was an important product of tin* island of Sumatra also. 

Whichever might have lieon the place of production, these 
articles (sandal, aloe-wood, (’ainphor, r.>se-wator, musk and pollen of 
saffron) were imporled to Tarun.isiri, rav.iyi, (lova. Kamana and other 
places, from whicli meml)ers of tlm Avaih family brought them to the 
Andhra country 

The 'relugu work //o/v/r/Va.'?'////contains a prose passage '' which 
furnishes anolher group of jilace-*, including islands and tjwns, 
like tht^ one referri'd to above, and the several articles imported 
from them Tlx'phices mentioned in this group are ('mi, Siriihsla, 
TavAyi, Hnrumuhj , and JOnaiigi, and the articles said to have been 
brouglii from tl cm are (llmmi (treasure), kunakurnstn (articles made of 
gold), t'ahana (c )nve\'ancos - vehicles, horses and the like), niar\iky(i 
(rubies) and (courtesans). All these places with the exception of 

donahgi are already idcntihi'd d'hough it is not possible t) mark out 
tlie sp»cial arlii'le of export from each of the above plai'es as stated be¬ 
fore, it seems probaldo that nuintht/ fx and were exported from 

JOr.iahgi. fhe word .Ion liigi which is in current use in Telugu, denotes 

(')9. Unit, p. 

70, U'id, p. 

71. B r .*w* ;5^v.vvoe?' *5'S'rr -v t> vv 

r r A’’ g tv-v 

- fir. VI.. I. Pr. 7. 
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a Mussalman trader of the Tamil coiintry, otherwise known as Labhes.’’ 
C. P. Brown state s that this is a corruption, of the Tamil word, Conahar. 
This word is derived in its turn from the Sanskrit yurann, meaninj^ a 
Greek, an Arab, or a Moor '* In the middle ages the term could have 
only denoted an Arab or a Moor, as tlie Greeks had iiisai)peared centu¬ 
ries ago from the Indian continent. The donahgis must have been so 
called because they either migrated from Jbhahgi (ydnaka) country 
or were someliow connectod with it intimately. Since the Jdnahgis, 
are Mussalmans by faith, it may naturally be held that ttiey 
derived their name either because they migrated from, say, Arabia 
Persia, or some other Mussalman country, or bad intimate trade 
relations with them. Mow^ever that may lie, the Jdnahgi country 
cannot be identified witli any Mussalman countries kiiov^n to us. 
Though handsome slave girls could have been purchased in the market 
of any Mussalman country, rubies could not have been procured 
therefrom, as none of them is known to have produced that gem. 
It must be sought for elsewhere. It is interesting to note in this 
connection tliat in the middle ages the western Laos or Shan country 
was known as the Vdiiakades'a,’’ because it was occupied at one time 
by offshoots of the great Yavan, Yon, or Yuen race.As ruby is 
available plentifully in upper Burma and the Shan States, which 
roughly correspond to the ancient Ydnakad 's'a, the Jdnahgi country 
which supplied rubies to the Andhra country may be identical with 
this region. 

We do not know the exports of the Andhra country in this period, 
though cloths, printed and plain, must have been ont) of the im[)ortant 
items. 


72. J^)Qangi means al^o a breed of hunting dogs famous for tiicir speed. 

73. Diet, of Mixed Tilugn, p. 40 (1854). 

74. Tamil Leuicwi, p. 1C79. 

75. Gerini, p. 132. 

76. Ibid, p. 53. 



CHAPTER VII 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 

The fdvourite games and amusements in a community indicate 
fairly the standard of culture which they have reached in their tastes 
and their fancies. The games and amusements of the Andhras in the 
Heridi period make an interesting and useful study. Many of these 
have taken sucli a deep root in the tradition of the people that even 
to-day they hold their ground and fill the countryside with innocent 
merriment. Age and sjcial changes have, no doubt, resulted in the 
disappearance of some, but several still lif»ger in remote parts of the 
country. The decay of feudalism, the growth of towns, railways and 
cinemas, and the impact of western culture, have all been responsible 
for the disappearance of many of these itidigenous pastimes. 

Some of the games and amusements contributed to the health and 
proper development of the body, whde some others gave scope for the 
play of intellect and individual skill. Spectacles and diversions, such 
as wandering minstrels with their tdtnburns and cymbals, conjurers 
with their skilful feats of magic and sleight of hand, dombaris or 
rope-dancers and great gymnasts with their feats of strength and 
skill, BhClgavatas, or the stage-players with their yaksayanas or dramas 
set to music and dance, ballad singers with their emotional narrative 
songs and rustic dances, and puppet-players with their beautifully- 
trimmed leather puppets representing mythological characters, and 
painted with variegated colours and adorned with ornaments of different 
kinds, all these contributed to the enjoyment of the people. The 
votaries of these pursuits enriched and gave colour to the social life of 
the village, for which the society in its turn treated them with affection 
and showed its appreciation by customary dues and other gifts. These 
professional actors had also annuities or yearly grants in kind from 
every village. 

The holiday season of the village generally commenced with the 
annual wedding festival (Afdt/frno/^.fru) of the village god, or with the 
jdtarn or the annual feast of the village goddess. Generally, this festive 
season was the period when the professional players and actors who 
had annuities from the village, visited it, and gave performances. 

The chief items of eiiter arrueat in those days were music and 
dance. 
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Music : 

Among all tho tine arts Music held a high and unique position. 
It; was patronised by kings and the aristocracy of the land. Proficiency 
or a good working knowledge in it was one of the requisites for a 
nobleman or prince to qualify him to he a member of liie cultured 
society. Many of the rulers of this age enconrageil this art and were 
great musicians themselves. Amofig such patrons and scholars in 
music, to name only a few, tnay ho mentioned chiefs like Prathpa 
Vira Gahgaraju ‘ of the Surahhi ilynasty, Kr^nadeva ' of the Pottapipila 
family, and Visvesvara ‘ of tl\ > tkllukya family. f)f these the first two 
belonged to the fourteenth century and the last to the fifteenth. Peda 
Kbmati VTuna Keddi, the fifth king of Komlavidii, was ari adept in 
music. Ho wi> the au;;i)r of a treatise on Music, called Sanfjitd- 
cintdmmii. The two matiuscri[)ts ‘ of this work wliicli are now 
available, begin with the description of rina in the rddyu section, 
and go up to (Chapter XV in the) iirlld portion describing (icBt 
nrttds. Devaraya 1, son of the Vijayanagar ruler Bukkaraya 1, 
and for sometime the governor of Udayagiri, was another great 
scholar in music. ^ King Kumaragiri and his brother-in-law Kataya 
Verna were learned in the technique of both music aiul dance. Sihga It 
of th« Recexla famil.v, a master in the Science of Music, wrote a 
commentary, Jiamed SdhgUd^udlui/cdnun, on the i^anjltanitnakdravi 
of S'arhgadova. Virabhadra Keddi, king of Rajamahendra Rajya was 
a master in music. He was learned both in the laksya and lakxnna 
of the S(Uigitd iSastra. It may bo taken for granted that these chiefs 
who were very learned, both in the artistic and scientific aspects of 
music, were great patrons of that art, and contributed much to its 
development. Jannaya Siddhamatya, who accepted dedication of the 

1. S. I. I. Vol VI. No. 725. 

*' As\i'lhi!<'akrptinum nu'-i-kalitaf/ayas- ” randrikat-ml-kahivan 

SangUajno ra<ln(iijah .” 

2. S.T.l. Vol. VI. No. 7S0. 

"Praditt Krsnadi vas-snngttilnihocUii-Candrns-s(iknl(i-({ttnn 7iidhir .” 

3 . 

4. See chapter IX on Literature (SanHkrit). 

5. Mack. Mss., No. 15—1—17. 

‘ Sof/nm-rtTfail Dc^ aTCiyanrpatih San'jttaratrutkarnh ”' Pre<;'allap5(]ii grant, dated 

in 1301 A. D. 

6 . ^ 

XoK6 SO-TT' 

1^0 

.” Kb., V, V. 388. 
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Telujfn work Vikramarkararifrnm^ was a Sonoitnkala^dhalfi^ ’ one 
interested in the art of Mnsir .Va^^^anatha, to whom the Teliip:ii poet 
Bhairava dedicated his kavv^a ^rininfjdnuihdhtiijcinu is described as 
Vifiii(li-s(Udjif(i-k(ila-nINd, ” om- who was fond id music connected 
with Vina and other in^truments. Sih^aya Nayaka, brother of 
Mnmiimdi N'ayaka of the MantripQdi familv of Koj^ukonda, was a 
great patron of music. H.* is said to hav^ always delighted in sporting 
witii women, proficient in playing on vTna, and who were illustrious 
for their cliarmitig and attractive dances. * Any number of instances 
may be cited to show that this age was adorned with many scholars and 
patrons in music. 

From very early times Andhras had a special aptitude for music. 
They did much in times of yore to develop that art {(jatiokaJd) and 
contributed a special rapo called Aiidhri after their own name to the 
series of musical notes. This fact is known from a treatise on Music, 
named Brhaddchi^'' written by Matahgarmiui. The author states in his 
work that in the opinion of S'firdnla MaUtva-paTinuna has six rdginis of 
which Avdh7'i was one. 

Vocal and instrumental music was much developed in the Telugu 
country by the time of the Reddi kings. The rui/r/s and tdlas enumerated 
in the Sanskrit musical treatises have all been mentioned in some of the 
Telugu works produced about the beginning of this age. Pftlkufiki 
Somanatha refers, in his works Bn.'<(ira Pnnuja and Punditaradhya caritra, 
to the /'ar/r/.s, talus, and the many different kinds of rinas then in vogue. 
Ho mentions more than twenty or twenty five kinds of vinos, of which 
Kanokiwimi, Brahma or Brohmlrlna find mention even in inscriptions 
of the period.'* The dcii terminology used by the author in the 
above works hears evidence to the great development that art had 
attained in the Telugu land. It cannot, however, he asserted that all 
the dcl^i terms are exclusively Telugu. A close scrutiny of these terms 
ling\nstically mav enable one to estimate the contribution of the 
difforont nationalities in the Deccan to the development of the art 
of Music. 


. 

-n. Cr. V. V. 1. 

S. Sr. Tf, 440. p. 67. 

9. Kp. Ind.. Vol. Xin. p. 266. v. :V}. 

10. Vile Drhaddrs'i published in the Trivondmm Sanskrit Series. No. 94, p 136; 
and J. A H. R. S.. Vol. XI. p. 14. 

11. Br I'r , III, pn. Svi-oi ; and Pn. Or., Piiriatapralarauam. pp. 148-44. 

11. 8. I. I., V.,No. 1160, 
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Just as at the present day. the musical system then in vogue 
was that of and In tho^edays a (jititvi without ianaka rag<f 

was not appreciated.'* Tlie musical compositions that appear to 
have been commonly sung in those days were sudhtidi sfiliidf 

and jati (jifauis Besides these thero were folk songs called 


13. 


Or., m. p.701. 

<‘KS ;.8 5 xoOrci.c S. vcii.. p,, ,, 

;i;.o 




Kd. Rni., \, 110. 


Yah. iti tho Hocond line in the aOov.' v«.tso mmiiib to l)«^ jaft. " AcrordinR'.to th»’. 
method of StirduUi the jnlis of s-rutis aro tivo in niiml>»»r, nanii lv, dipta iniuta 
karuna, uirdifh, Bind ttunih/jii - Sungila 6wUrn (J. M. A., 1, p. MM/. 


^ < -C5 ^ IT C‘ g X;C- o) 

«cg o* -r^is>y 'dyio .. • . 


O 

. . M 

— Kk. Kh., VI. Pr. 40. 


“A grama is a I'ronp of tiaras fornilng the habis of th" mnrchanan. Th<! great 
sages wlio had ixiiown the truth of ibe Sei**neo of ^lusie say that thin is the defini¬ 
tion in gf'ucral (of a grattuO. Of the thro** Uindsof (/rtnuan the Sfiadja (jruma is 
said to be the first, secondly the »/j(k/////o »/ro«m, atid the liiird, tho j/i//idArt/ t a 
(jravui. 'Idle gandhrva qrutua d><‘S not <>xist in the human world. It is fit to V>i 
sung only by Narada and otheib. ’' Ibid, vv. 175-183, p. MG. 

14- «X) i)cJc5?bo^i^ 23^rg' f5~ 

—Sm. Dv., I, i. V, 191. 

Iho expression ti/naha ruga may mean that singing does not shino with- 

out the olaijoration of the rtiga tiirongh t<lna ; or it may refer to the (iinploynhmt of 
tile traditionul and auspicious sounds in the singing of the riKfa, naiindy, Uno nr 
tennaha, mention-d l)y the trcatis*-8 as one of iho liini)H or aiiga^ of gitom or song. T 
am indebted to Dr. V. Righavan .M.A., Leeturer in Sanskrit, Cniversity of Madras 
for this explanation. 


15 
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‘‘ ^ CO *0 ^ ■aj-*oooC'CSoc5o i'i 

S "^5 O'-'AcF'v 




-Rk. Cr., 11, V, 89. 


xxt 


;5 c 1?:^'^oo3s. ^ c 


r\ 


Srn. Dv. II, i. V. 1G9. 


The phras- suladi gitantulu instead of stdadt gitamulii is foun.j in Hon>e 
manurcripts of this work. The former term appears to Ixj the corn et ojk*. 
S'rlrnati M. A. Sundararnbal, monlions in the course of her paper on ‘ The 
Musical compositions of SoutU India ”, many of the varieties, like gila, suladis 
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in Telugu pudiiniulu^ metrical compositions set to music both devotional 
and ordinary. The popularity attained by padanuda during this period 
made the later leJugu poets write relating to them. Tallapaka 

Tirumalayya. a Telugu poet of the sixteenth century, gives, in his work 
tiank%rtanaluk^pi7ui^ definitions of musical compositions called sankirtanas. 
He sayii that a pdiUnna may ho written in vernacular language ((leia 
hhdf^a), Sanskrit, or Prakrt. A Mst of names of such varieties of songs 
) is providotl hy Palktirki Sbmanalha’s works. They aive prabhcitn- 
paddrtnilu, tununrdd - pdilniniiln, diKindd - jjaddmuiu, par rata-padaniulu^ 
Sa/tkara-finianiutuy itit nli-jhtduviulu, VdlcBU-padamuln, gohbi-padamulu^ 
rrnnrld-ptuldfnulu,'' amd clalu:^ Of iiLmnicdorpadamulu, (jnbbi-pada- 

midn, Vitlc^n jiaddnuiLifikdiriiinrla-pndamititi are in vogue even today 
in the country side, though none of tlie compositions of those days with a 
very few excejUions here and there, has come down to us. Dhavalams ,'' 


I'hi/f/a, Vrahandfm, Svarujati, -folisrara aij<I ^o on. " Siilildis, are”, she 
wriU'H, " biinilar 1.0 to Hotnn ••xionf. in as far aK thi; strncturo ih concerned, 
but differ f^'r-'utly in charaeter. Suhdis are, to pul it briefly, Lflamluikas, 
eoinpoRcd as illuHtrationfl of tlio is a cornipied form of the 

word iS/n/rt. Ill one piore it oni|>I'>> H aJI flit* h, veil piineipul b//as and sometimes 
their varieties. S/</i/<na are of a rnu' h iiigh- r .standard than iiie(;//.a5 and rispiiie 
groat scholarship to handle thorn. Not only is a suLitU sol in dilTereni talas, but 
also in dilTeront Aii/ui (spr*d). In sutiidis, <;Aw/u5 arc fo\vi i than in the 
<lt(as and ihuro aro vow*‘l eKp nsions in plenty .1. M. U., .\I, p. (i«j; 59 ). 


17. “ A* c aj ^ ^ ^ 

•) ?> v\v tx f ^ io A X -sr* V’ 

Vj ’S iXx' n ’• f5 ^ A' fx A'' b - 

•c 

Jo ."Xx 35 j t) '•) Ax" CA . . . , , , , , r 1 O 

< —I’n. Cr., Ill p old. 

V;'5 

IH. TSf*. iT' S.lfo:r>v. , 

^ f I n. ( i ., \, p. 305. 

cr*;^ Ay*T* A'ti S.' c A*i )0 r 

« Kv.cd.,in, v. liO. 


"Ida is a vory auspicious piiibandha as the nam*' is tonn»'d by the tliroo letter! a. 
I and la. »lie lotU'rs ol Visiui, Manmatha and r.aksmi Tn this «‘omposilion much 
im{>ort»ncc is aitaehod to flu5 hlAirary t, and B<’Voial varieties are dislinguishod 

by the poiti^-viis, the metro, tht* languag^^ etc. The subject matter should 

U' of sU'iling quality jin<l the prabandha should sjsmIc of his admirable qualities.*’ 
> XI, p. '161. 

* ^ ^ -OC* -C' :'t' ao 


Kk. Cr.. V. V. 77, 
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kalyana-gitams or niarridge songs, and 7jinii(jUla giUiins, ''^ that is, 
songs sung on auspicious occasions and on the occasion of 
worsliip, either in temples or in private houses, may also be classed 
among gL'//a/7is It was the custom in those days to sing particularly 
(raurtkdli/dTjfnn^' on occdsioti of a iiidmaga festival. ]*oet Krinatha 
refers, in his Bkimvcs niit hn\n](V)>, to yet another variety of gnjafu 
called jadara songs,*' sung at D.iksavati in !ItiKldhiraga, esi)ecially in the 

20. ^r'ctr'Ci okk 5 v’ VnA^ . 

S. I. 1 . VI. No. V)U. 


V Oj 

- Vk. Or . l\ . I'r. loO. 

‘ ‘ cCo^O ^3 ' ft 5^) 

iSKk'oc;;) CT' 

Trfc?- gC»^)9sS7^-.•■^^'Sfc(-te ”... Ujlij., IV, V.S7. 

C A.' 

fr -63 a- . y,. ^y ,, j.j 


Oaurikalyitnam, the marring*' (laiin >uui b'iva, wah ih*: iildnl inarriago, 

Kincc the IntU^r has givt'ii awiy half of his hoviy lo the foniior, ajiJ Iktuiuo 
Ardhamiris'i'ura. lLeii<’i', lo put forth ihib grand ideal huforo tlu; married loupli-, 
OVn/riAa/'/tTuu/yf was bUiig in tliOK? days oil the occasion of a ceI(;l)iuUou. 

In coarse of time it b.icaine almoot customary to ol»^ *rvi; it a.^ a part of the cciciiiouy 
itboif. 


22 “ :v'iSC ir-SbocS^ TiT-* 

r, ^•>wc ?■ O'^ftS n codcA Jl*, *5 

A»feb(r8f>j DcrijoD.c fr& 

"ar'JS aotiCijC'A’ ‘»J *■ sr'.'jK 

—13h. I'r., V, V. Vide, Aiidhii, Voi. Ill, pp. J80^18J. 

• ‘X02Si 7^'biS.^ r o i6g 

^ r» .0 - 

SroS^^' zx)xc C-D^CtA. 

ii 3 Czr*r I A'^tA 

— Bh. Pr., V, V. 07. 


Tn n pai>er on ' r-hiniakhaftiiatnu and piithabhiidainulti contributed to ihc 
Telugu Tournal Andhri. Mr. Nidadavolu Venkatarao dibciibscH abont tbe correct 
reading of the verse and the significance of the word \f(i<lara\ On the analogy 
of the, ja jora sauhrVniaym (songs with the jja/lavi jiijarn) svritU:Mi hy j)ocL 
raUapikam Anmimacarya of the bixteeiitii « eutury, ho comes to the concliibion that 
the term jadara or jitjara representB the pflUaa of a typo of songs. 
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spring season during the rd^fintOtsara celebrations. Of these above 
mentioned varieties of (jafani'i retUK'ln padamulii referred to by 
Palkuj[iki SOmanatha, seem to he the same as the (moon) 

jHidaninlu in the Sanlilrlatnjlak.yini mentioned above. In this work 
the author, Tininialdyya, mentions (hiriu'u (Sanskrit dhrnva)^ jakku- 
l<iriku, <ird}uicandt'ik{i and Cdii'lniiuimd-padamn and e/a, as varieties of 
padainu, and gives their 

Instrumental music was much in requisition in temples also. We 
come to know from inscriptions of tlm early mediaeval period recording 
gifts for instituting services in temples that, in all important k^etras, 
provision was made for those who played on different kinds of instru¬ 
ments, like tnuraju, araja, kaimld and so on. Some of these instru¬ 
ments had different varieties, such as the murajus^ vlra-mnddaliyas, 
and ordinary mnddolas among the drums. 

In li niftnusc^ript (No TS.'i of I>. (■ T. M., Tunjor.' Paluco T.iltrary! ejititlod 
CiUara paftyiirnuln, ronlnininR from a nutnU-r of r.lissica-l works, likfl 

Kiis'ihhmuJ'nn, Manucarittii, and Vd.mcaritrd wo find tho following r eading of tho 
veiHO in tlio HIhnu s-varn Puraua r«fcrr.*d to h1)Ovo 

; X' 565 t ".‘to Z^tx>n^( n 

'ar'-ft /^' T>;6 aj'jT'X l, ^ 

'rh*'first two lines c»f this vi‘r8e aUo nro fnulty. Tbo rorr« rt r.^adinq of thos,. 

It non KtnnnH to l»o uh follows 

"^5 .Vv\^56c c 7r»dbi>c^ 9* 

‘it rtio vrsoN mioti'd Ihdow from the SanlirhiH links jun ^ivo the definitions of 
Candainiima pailamu, ^ IJ pa damn and daruru rospoctively 

.i3>: 15 (30-05^';: 15ooe6>o?^ 

. j 

i‘r'da6^'("dojSMC 7r*0-53^.-'AVooS‘ 
ijicS'c vv.o*Sj*fac 

a-(*j «'d<osvr’''c■!>’ ?c5Bba»c «fR 

fO Y A — 

^ A Toe "t^’syov 

sn JtfrS kC Sievao." 
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Dance : 

Music and Dance were allied arts. Each complimented the 
other and flourished with the growth of the other. 1'h(‘ 
treatise on Dance prodiicad in t he thirteenth century in the Kak iliya court, 
mentions the various occasions on which a dance recital was doeim d 
necessary. It wis generally presented for tin* sake of one’s prospeity 
and welfare, on the occasion of a marriage celebration, the birth of a son, 
of nuptials, purra, pilgrimage, entry into a new city or a 

house, anoiiUment, {mahahhi ><?!:( f), maJiaddna, examination festival 
(of scholarship), victory etc. '* Especially religious ceremonies and 
rituals were never performed without music and dance. In short, 
music and dance were necessary accessaries to all puhlic furmtions, 
feasts and festivals, religious riles and rituals, and court assemblies. 
Religious worship even in private houses of tlie aristocracy was not 
usually performed without the important item of music and dance. 
Tlie Reddi kings of R ijaimilicndravaram were ardent Saivas, and in 
accordance with the injunctions of the they worshipped S'iva 

six times a day, and this worship included the presentation of music 
and dance.No religious ceremony in temples was complete without 
these two performances On these occasions hymns in praise of Siva 
and Visijiu were sung in their respective temples to the acompaniment 
of dance. For this purpose separate endowments in the form of 
service indnis, vrttis, as they were called, were made by devotees or 
bfufktas. The recipients of those service indms include members of both 


jp^otx>c '?;:5b^tvre3 

^ o o«-- 

c55wt)2«o 

_Ks. .Kb., T.v. CO. 
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the sexes. Generally, women of the dancing rlass or courtesans were 
from time iuimemorial, tiie custodians of the twin arts of music 
and dar)f>e. Tliey learnt these arts from their oiii/dhoo.l, and after 
attaining high profi('i' 0 )ey anrj skill i/i itn- n, fiiade a living by them. 
There were many vareniM^ ,,f (tVithitndhn^ or musical compositions, of 
which iJhnicd, and Ehi /^r^/bcit'lhns appear to have been 

i)opular in those fiay>. These are ailuded ti> in the rf)nteniporarj 
literary works. 

20. I :*r rvvi 

.1 ft : ,,oi?r ^ ^ 

^ r..i(l. Vlt. I‘r. ‘220. 

‘* 'v *1^o “5 i) 'V) •ij" -A. 9 /,- At- ? oJo 

-O n 

,T' \VXX) I‘iSo i.it: A'i)0'S( " 

/j • roO 

^;,o -y-o .\vo9.^ 1^ Sit:-...’’ 

^ -Sm, lJ>v..I, iv. 12y. 

Nadt'iylla (kipa. an etTi-or of Krsnad»var.iya of Vijayanagar. tiuotcR, in his 
4 omiiU'ntary i 'andniui on t,iu‘ dnviua, IrahoiihdcamlroUaijdh/, iho following 
v.*rK.'H aUouf (/Aral./ froin Kiunaragiri Vtisantanf jiya^n. 

*11 4if^; 

m qWTK.-Trif^ ^ 

%^lfq?p?is=i(1%ra 3TflT 

Dhrurj, according to the above verses, is a kind of giiam anng to indicate the 
dirtoront. chan\otcra and th^ir qualities in any performance. It is of four kinda 
namely. pnit^s>ilt dh}ut\i, i7\sCpiki-(ihrut\t, pratadiki-dkruva and notskramiki 
Hhruisi. s^rindtha refers to the puuvs’iki^dhruvQ in the following verse in hia 
/frt»’aint*(ta»» while d 'Sk'rildtu Indni’s visit to s'iva. 
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Like Music Dance also thrived during the middle ages, having 
been patronised both by the princes and the rich. Paikujjiki SOina- 
natha’s PanditarddJujttraritrd^ furnishes ample infor.iuitiou about 
dance. In this work the poet describes the various entertainments, on 
the night of the Mahaiivaratn day. given at Srlsa'lam, the famous 
Saivaksetra, when the S'aiva pilgrims who visited tluit place kept holy 
vigil. In this connection the poet furnishes much information about 
both Music and Dance." 

Dance is ralssified into two distinct divisions, called manjit and 
the former being the classical dance, and the latter the country 
or folk dance. The clas.sical dance consisted of two varieties, the 
masculine/(7nd(/77/, and the fern ninethe former was practised 
by Siva, its traditional pradhiinn iddydijuru, and the latter wnis invented 
by his consort Parvati.The classical dtince was patronised hy the 
aristocracy, kings, nobles and learned men, and the country dance by 
the common people. 

The Pasiipata system of Sfaivism which greatly flourished during 
the Kakatiya period, appears not a little responsible for the development 
of the classical dance. The exquisite sculptures in the Ramappa 

;!5b 

?oO<^Oo -0 yi y 9 

27. Pd. Cr., V, Parvtta prakarapa, pp. 486* t4,S. 

28. Koravi Qoparaju, a TeluRU poet of this peHod, describe*, in the foliowinR vorno, a 
danccuse playing on lasya. 


-Sm. Dv., I, i, V. l:Vl. 


See also Kv. Cd., II, v. 57; and Vk. Cr., II. v. 91. 

‘iP* ^W*xb-^f<ozy:>iS Step 

rr'oA:Ht5T>-?<r«f';^:5^-sra 

T>-fcf»dab !§« aiT*6 p 

'StDo 

m xJ rr> 

■9'a» ■g'odh50w'^^Srr.!5;4)?6(jfc 
mva >SoSjiSr8tr'*^«S».’' 
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ttmplG's which contaiu fiii( 3 !y-carved staiueH in beautiful dance poses 
and those in tlio SvayambhUlihgesvara temple in the fort of Warahgal, 
containing miiiiature representations of Siva s dance, which were 
Uiioarthed during the recent excavations the Archaeological 

department ofH.E fL the Aizarn, fully bear cut the great level which the 
art of Dance had reached during the Kdkailva period, NrtUir(tt)iriva\i was 
produced under thn patronage of the fCakatiya monarchs. The author 
of this work, Jayapa Nayaka, was the (j;tj(isa<ih(niilco (gajasakini)^ the 
commander of tbo elephant forces, of Kakati Gariapatideva. The author 
states that lie was taught the science of dance by Gundfimatya at the 
instance of his lord, Ganapatideva.’'’ 

The interest in Dance did not abate in the post Kakatlya period 
but grew iiKjre than bi*fore. Treatise*- on classical dance written by 
iage nimrata and others, were regularly studied by poets and scholars as 
well. Fiiko other Sciences, brahmans also learnt and studied this art. 
SUramatya, father of Vonu(3lakdnti AnnayH, the author of the Telugu 
work, ^^d{iaiakufH(iror(irtt?’i/, is praised as the modern Bnaraidvarya.^^ 
Some of the brahmans made t.lieir living by teaching it to the courtesan 
girls, who paid their finfruitns to their gurus on Ddvand-Punnama. 
Some of the kings of this age were skilled in the science of Dance. 
King Vis'vos vara of the Galukya family of Elainanci, king Kumaragiri 

30. “ 5«IT 

Ah th'^ following s'toka, purporting to givo tbo opinion nf the greatBajaekrit scholar 
ajul in:»8U>r d nil Scionccs. Vlra Hhallnta dtrs'ikn, who llouriehod in the court of Kskatl, 
Pratiparudra. in found in a work on the Tanjoro Palace Library, 

s'ri Pandit V. Piahhakara SaBtri GHrtis uggfhte thattho opinioo. whatever that might be 
given by Vim lUiallnta, riiuHt have ndatod to a qut)aUoa concommg Nti^ya. He puta 
forth thiH pkc.’ of ovidenre. thoegh frail, to show that Prataparudra also wa« a patron 
of iViip/a St'o, Vol. 1. No. 6, p. 7. 

31. . 
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and his priiue-minisfcer and brother-in-law, Kataya V^ma, Kuniara>?iri's 
successor, Peda Koniati Venia. and 8ihgahhQpala of the Ueoexla family, 
were ail adepts in tin science of Naiya. Some of these wrote commen¬ 
taries on old treatises on Dance and also original works in Sanskrit. King 
Kumaragiri, son of Anavdtu Redd wrote Vasuntarajiyafn, an original 
work on Ndtya^ and his minister Kaiaya Verna wrote a commentary, 
Kutntiragtru'iijiytun, on the dratnas of Kiilidasa, in accordance with the 
tenets propounded in the former work. SofujitarnttaNuini of Pt^a 
Koaiati Verna of Kotidavulu deals with some of the nrticts also then in 
vogue. 


Many dramas were written in Sanskrit by V;(inanabal\a Balia, 
Sihgabhupala, Basupati Naganai.lia, l\da Kdmati Vorna and others. 
These dramas were generally enacted on the (H'casion of the rusdnfa- 
niahdtsnva celebrations during the spring festival, or of tlie kah/dna- 
inahdtHavd of local gods. Pas'upati Naganatha, the court-po(‘t of the 
Recejfla chiefs, wrote a drama named MnfhffntrildsuhhfiVa^^ for the 
occasion of the spring festival of god Kalyaiia Narayapa. Tlie 
S^gdrahhu>jan(ihl{(h}(f ot Viirnanahluiifa Bana,‘th(M*ourt poet of king Peda 
KOniati Verna, was enacted at the time of the (Jtntraydtrdnuih 'fsdra of 
god VirUpaksa i>f Pampatirtha. Similarly, the drama Rn*(i(ipdnr(dik(i^\ 
written by Kuinara Sihga £1, son of Anavdta Noyaka of Riijukonda, was 
put on hoards on the occasion ol the annual festival of Mailaradeva of 
Rajukonda. Tiiese instances are enough to show that it was a general 
custoni to enact a drama of one of llu' ten types, in p:i7id(ils temporarily 
improvised for tiie occasion, during the spring and other seasonal 
festivals. These plays were intend^^d for hMrned scholars and the 
aristocracy. 'I’here are allnsi )ns either iignriiti vely or otherwise to 
fidtak((ia!as or dramatic halls, and /mfoAv/.s or dramas in contemporary 
Telugu literature In [private natakdedlas lives of noted 

individuals of eitimr sex were enacted in the form of a 
drama. The Telugu work, Kridahkiranunn^ un.mtions an instance 
of this kind. We are Lol<l that the life of Macaladcvi, a reputed 
veiydngffna, and friend of Kakati Pratuparudra, wa.s dramatised and 


32. Bhana ia one of the ton typ<.’S of dramaH itiava-rupakas). 

'33* This work has boon rec-jjutly printed in the Trivendrarn Sanhkiit Soric-i. and 
tianalaUid also into Telugu and published by the Maharaja ot Pithapurani, 
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etiHcted in her nafakaHdiaa. ' There were however lUiiyafnandapas in 
tompien in all the irnportaiit Saiva and V'aiHnava kytvds^ where the 
liliLs of yiva and Vjj^nu were played, to the accompaniment of 
iiietrumental music, by tlancers who had rrHiis in the temple. Na\ya- 
man^apo or the dancing hall had become one of the prominent features 
in the developed plan of temple-architecture during the middle ages. 
The traditional number of tidtyakuUia in the holy place of S'risailam 
is ‘sixty four’, file 'J’elugu pool, S'rin.itha, informs us that on the 
occasion (if the ^(inirjr^'UsiU'd or tiie customary festival celebrated on 
every Saturday in the Bhimcsvara t*?mple tit Daksharam, tlie Gandhar- 
/;a.s aud Apsams are said to have danced both in the tnariju and the deki 
styles. 


Women of tiie dancing class (jr courtesans, as stated already, 
were exports in dancing. Literature preserves the name of only one 
uuch woman, Lakiimadevi. who flourished in the reign of king 
Kumaragiri KecMi of Kondavidu. She was the leading danceuse in 
his court. It is said that .she mastered the art of dance and won 
laurels, for interpreting the b/ia/ o.s in the yiffs* or musical compositions 
in a thousand ways, from her patron Kumaragiri, who was himself 
an expert in tlie science of no\ya as well as an art critic, 

Side by side with the classical dance, the dOki or the popular one 
was also well developed during these centuries. It had its own votaries. 
In fact, the nidrgo and tlie deki, the two styles of dance, like two streams 
issuing from the same fountain source, flowed through the country 
affording pleasure and oujoyment to two different strata of society the high 
and the low, the aristocracy and ti\e common men. By the early mediaeval, 
period, the advance which the had made wa>i so groat, and some of the 
dances in that style were so popular, that some of the Bharatdcdrya 


3/). Kti. Itiii , V lS:i. 

,v 


afi. K«. Kh,. 111. V. IvS, 
87. Sr. Sr., p. 57. 
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gave their approval to them and included them in their works. Jayapa 
Nayaka describes, in his Nrttaratnitra\i^ some of these popular d^ki 
types, ^ hke 8ii\d Cindu. This work, it may be presumed, gave 

fresh impetus to the dekt dance which was patronised both by the kings 
as well as by common people in the Kakatiya period. 

Dcki found a ready place in the festivals of local village deities. 
The popularity which these types enjoyed during tlie middle ages can 
be gauged from references to some of them in contemporary Telugu 
literature. Pcrani, Gondii, lJ(ttjd<dd^<il{(i, Kandiika, Jahkint\andCtNdu were 
onie of the popular dances of the day diiriiig the Reddi period. 

Percini is a kind of dance recital more or less ‘akin to capers or 
gambolling', ft is called /Vfnmt also in Sanskrit. The descriptions, 

qRoiif^qfEiqi' 

*##■*** 

q]‘#jqqq^^ 

fjt;5t:cqqE_'g;Tj qqi^q^" 

Taken from b'ri Panrlit V. Prabhakara Saatri’s pftp«>' on " Tbo Sanskrit pods of ths 

AndhradCs'a-Jaya si'mijxiii ” -Vide, The Telugu Journal, Sarasvati, Vol. I, No. C," 

pp. 0-7. Mahamahopadhyaya s'ri P. P. S. Sastri, in hia note on this work, statei 

Ibat the work closely follows Bharata’s Naiya ?!astra,—T, C. 8. M. (Madra) 

1981-32 toT933-34). Vol. VIII. Introduction. 
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left by iSnnatha in his TeluRU work, Ktisikhandatn, give us to understand 
that this was a favuuritu dance of the 8'aivas, and that Bh^hglsvara 
was an expert in it. This can even now be seen in Siva temples 
in the Tniugu country during festivals. 


(Gondii, a type of the Sanskrit Kundalinrtya, was played in both 
the nfdr(j(t and the deii styles by young women and girls, arranging 
in rings or circles, i^rttaratndi:(i{i states that the Western 
Caiukya king, Bhalokamalla SoruCsvara, was the originator of this 


39. Ajcr§5 

^ —Kb. Kh.. IV.v. ;i06. 

“-5CA 

— Pn. Cr.. II. 

;Svf'r i^n f;V 2j.:tx>§ ;i> ^ 




i A rlir* 


—Pn. Cr., V, p.l36. 


** iT* r i )-’ijs Av 

;x .;r*dQc56X'0| V) or* Jttiicex).. . ’ - 

^ - Bh. Pr.. il. p. SO. 

Tbo lliii'li HpoakiiiK |vopIu play a ;dnd of dance called Pc*ra/i in Hindi. It might 
n.i/Vr/iJ* or / (7'Hnt iiHt'lf./’(•rdr/f is deBcribod as a variety of the to/k/am dunce in 
whicJj there is more of Uio niovomuut of limbs and less of gesticulation. 


10. In tho AhmadnlH^ar (iihtnct then-is a kind of dance ciilled (iondhal. “ In th^ 
Ahtnadnagar >ii.siriet, to the south-west of Nagpur tho Gondhiis sing in honour of 

IVvl during i.ie day. and danoo the at night. While dancing, the men 

wear long eoau, abcll neck lacoa, and ankle IhiIIn, and they jporform the 
t}ondhal regularly, during the Navaratra or nine nights preceding the festival 
I')ahahra . Vide. The story of Indian Music and Us instruments*' by Ethel 
RoHonthal, It seema likely iliat the (tonJli of the Telugu country conetpoodfi to the 
(}omihal of the Ahrnadnagar district. 


41. 
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“Kd, Rm. V. 143. 
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-variety of dance. ^ SOmesvara’s encyclopaedic work, Abhtla^jtUrfha- 
cintamani alias MaiuisTMlTisa was popular in cbe Telngu country both in 
the Kakatiya and post Kakatiya periods. 

What ia known as Dandaldsaka in Sanskrit is called in 

Telugu. Boaiitiful sculptural represontations of girls playing 
on Kdldfu can be seen in some of the temples built during the Kakatiya 
and Vijayanagar periods. 

Kandtikakrida (Kandnkmiirtta) is another variety of dance repre. 
seating the play with a ball. The Telugu poet, Vallabhamatya, gives 
in his Kriddbhirdmmn a very fine descr ption of young girls playing on 
hall with both their hands. King Peda Kdmati Verna describes this 
type in his Saii(jl((tcinfnm(n}f. From his description of Kaudukanrttnt 
extracted from one of the two available manuscript copies of his work, 
which has got small gaps, we are able to gather that it comprised 
appropriate glances, beating of the ball, and varied movements of both 
hands and feet, the latter representing also whirling nu)vement 
(bhramari). 

Sarasvati. Vo), 1. No. 6, p. 7; An. An,. (1998), p,329. 

44. ^5^ e>ticxjoo ^TPt>owsi> «^ ir*c 

*7r»c-bi3T*^C S'^'lTn ^ K0o*j lT*er'K;3e<5^ 

•v5o-c5‘er[;-o-c5j6 toiS3%\p<J6>axv^ ”“-Kd. Bm. y.90. 


46 . O. O. S. M. (lltowMlnm), Vol. Vn, No. Itld. 
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Jakkini^ and Ci?idu*' were also favourite dances of the people pf 
this period. A fine description of a favourite dance of the 

S^aivas, is tfiven in the Nrttiir<itnav(i{i- ** Even at the present day, a 
veriety of this dance is played in the temple of god SubrahraanySS'rara 
of Payanimalai in the South, and it gtes by the name of kava^i-Cindu, 
because the dancer dances with a kavadi^ a yoke on his shoulders. 

40. Dharanld^vula Ramayamantri, author of Uaautvcitiiracaritra describes ‘jakkini in 
his work as given bolow. 

?^5o|p. f>C 

XPa KjO-OdBbrT 

cisr'-vx. sTiif- 

Vlflo, also Ayyalaraju Riiinabhadra's lU'imUbhyudayain, 11, v. 18S. 

, ,1933). p. 818. 

47. f' 'S3 TT'Ciox At- 

r'iicX dST.Ot.c TjA-'P -Si . ”_p„, Cr.. p. 484. 
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In addition to the above types there was another one, the 
ParasikanartanaitL type of Persian dance). This appears to have come 
into the Telugu country along with the Miusalmaiis. As it was 
probably popular in this period, Peda Komati Verna introduced it. into 
his treatise on viusic, Sa 1 ^git( 1 cin(^lm<^ni and named it Farasika niuttalli- 
iMtrtana^^^^y p cbably on account of its sirnilatily to the nuiVdlli dance, 
described by Bharataciirya in his Na\ya Snstvt}, and wrote lak^una 
to it. 1l\\\s mattalli-nartand finds mention in the works of Srinatha 


another variety of was yet another popular 

dance of the variety of ?rtoij(i( 7 /r//ca/*o//r///o. This was one of tlu? dances which 
continued to be popular in the 1'elugu country until tlu* eighteenth 
century. 

48 a. D. C. S. (Trivendrum), Nos. 1417 aiui lUS. 




18b. “ o»;s«oaj S” 

ifca>^8osr*« 6c3i!iaic? Jxr.RS^el^ldsST' 
fcer'd^x’cS'V" ^6&0X*we. sSft r* 

?J CO _o 

Jo A ^VJO-O 'j55b"^tS3i?5^ II 

-Kb. Kh.. VI. ‘JO'.J. 

49. Hemaoandra definoH it as follows : 


^iT^mr sf^qsin h 


60. The Teluga poot, Kahkanti Paparaju, who liv#vl in the early part of the »dgbt»'enth 
century, dfeeoribefl hallisaka in his Vtiara-JUtvuiynnamiu the following verflfs »h 
it was played in his time. This, however appears to ho a different variety. 

9»tib-3j6 

'8wdtfbC7r*c Oi? -aaoS ^ 
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There were other varieties of dance Vi)^e pit'<p(tgan(ihikanr\ya''^ and 
so on. In some dance recitals, beautiful maidens entertained the 
audience by their physical feats. V'^allabh.inidtya descrii)es one such inte¬ 
resting dance. He says that arching lier.self l)ack-wards, a youngdanceuse 
picked up a nose ornament which was placed at the bottom of a trough 
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ZiiA n^c t)i^ *?ioo5 s.' 
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ri-H 06^ 
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VI, vv. .180—40. 
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of water and adonuui her nose with it; and tliat she threaded quickly 
small black glass beads into a necklace. 

All the dPsi varieties of dance were incorporated in the 
the dance-drama, d'he period under n'\iew was the age which 
saw the beginnings of the yak'^ttyiind type of drama, which, later in the 
Vijayanagar period, hecamo very popular in the Telugu country. 
Dhruragatia or duruvu was extensively hrougiit into play in tliis type of 
drama. Stories from /la/z/a/Zf/eo atid .\fdhiil>haj(ir(t!a /v/riTv/ / formed, in a 
majority of cases, themes of these dance-dramas, which were enai'tod 
during nights, on a stage improvised in a street, or on an open maidan. 
A curtain often heautifnlly imprinted with the tignres of tigers’* and 
other animals and trees, is hold by two men on either side, at the com¬ 
mencement of a da nee-recital or e drama, and l)eforo tlie entrance of 
every new character on the stage. 'The dress of a courtesan consisted 
of a silk cloth, jacket and breeches for the occasion of a dance recital. 

Dance began with pti'<panj<i(irik.s^i pn the scattering of flowers 
over the audience w'ith the hands joined. Ahdur Kazak, who witnessed 
tliG Mdhididvanii celebrations at Vijayanagar, writes thus about 
the dance performance. “ 'Fhe part of musicians is generally 
filled by women. Some young girls, with cheeks as full as the moon, 
and with faces more lovely than spring, clotiied in inagnificient 
dresses, and show'ing features which, like the freshest rose, charmed 


52. Kd. Kin., v. 144. 


5;3bi)Si)#)w 

I am indei)U'd to Dr. N. Vciikatarainanayya for the corniot n-ading of Uip voiho aw 
given above. 

53. Cons<M|ueritIy yaksagdna wan alhnled to in one of tin; imiortant. ireatii^K on inuhic 
in Sanfakrii, named Snyujifasudhtr i)y Ragun.Mtha Nayaka, writlmi about. 1528 
A, D. Until this date it was not even reb iiod to in music, in any of the treatises. 
'Frivem, Vol, VIJ, ISS-Sti. 
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ov<;ry hearl, were placed behind a pretty curtain opposite the king. 
On a sudden, the curtain was raised and again felJ, and the damsels 
arranged themselves for dance, with a grace calculated to seduce 
every sense a/jd Cdplivate every inind.’^^' From the traditional practice 
nnw in vogue, it may l)e said that, in dramatic performances, 
eaoii character, as he or she entered on the stage for the first time, 
aniKHinccrl to the audience his or her role through dhruvagdna, to the 
accompaniment of fiance. Then flropped the curtain. This variety of 
entertainment is smrgc.sted to us by a description of the evening 
twiligiit in the west iti a verse in Ej^aPregada’s NrsimJia Parana. 
Therein the poet compares the twilight to a great new purple curtain 
w’hicli the sulnidhdri, namely 'Time, lield before the damsel of Night, 
in order to dance gracefully in the presence of a host of the lords of 
(he (Jaarters. Such was the advance that the art of dance had made 
flu ring the age of the Koddis. The Reddi kings of KondavTdu and of 
Raiamahendravaram kept the kingly tradition well in maintaining and 
developing the art of dance, the invaluable heritage which was 
left to them by their predecessors, the KakatTva monarchs of 
Warahgal. 

Besides tliese, f)ther entertainments like puppet shows and other 
plays, are referred to in the Pan(^itTiradhyacaritraP* The puppet show 

Miijor, -Alidur Razftk, pp. 30-37. 

O'a’A 

vOtO sio <00-0 

"cx ;ov> ixiSiSv^ 

ib6*9 ;:6 n3qo^) 0 X»ex*S .. 

^ V -Hs. Pr., Ill, p. 62 . 
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also was ^iven during nights. ’* Domraaris danced and played on ropes 
and poles, and magicians and jugglers showed tlieir wonderful tricks, 
and dexterous feats. They won the appreciation and admiration of 
Abdur Razak who specially writes in his account of travels about 
elephant feats. Vijayanagar was neighbour to Kondavidu. If these 
feats of skill and strength were shown at Vijayanagar they might as 
well have been sliown at Kondavidu also in the same perioti. Art knew 
no political barriers. 

Magic and jugglery were also very popular in the period under 
review. This science consisted of many tidi/as, namely, jiflustambJunia, 
hihistdmhhamu slhaldstitifibhaNd, (Hjnistdmbiuuia^ raytistmiibkand, rasd- 
sfdiMdUio, rdktdxtdfnbhamu t ndrujiiUi^ dudiendrajiiUd ddrhyitkdrundy 
ddrysakarmna, nas^a rdsfusanmddhdrdna and the like, which are 
mentioned in contemporary Telugu works. 


a 

n e.: 

8iy:uc '^t^siieao<Kjo 

02X)\ c A Bcrtsx) 

25*^20^ C? lOnicSo-CSjST'CJo 

* * * 

c*S*;565or*e) 00^? * 

... ”_Pn.Cr..V.pp. 436-37. 

69‘ art;6'sr*’,0cRSb^^:)Oc 

o 

r’f. I-U. l>p., I.V.24. 

60. Sm. Dv.. II. xi. p. 112. 

A wonderful gtory illustrative of this art is narrated in the Telugu kavya, Siihha* 
iaiuidt'airini'^'ika (Sm. Dv., II, xi, 30th story, pp. 106-113). Tliin story, on an 
examination, is found to be merely an adaptation of the one taken from the Jain 
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HuiiUjuj : 

Huniinj' was a lavouriLo pastime ol and nobles, Telugu 

pfxjms of t})is period describe very elaboratcdy and in vivid colours tlie 
gafne and the mode of hunting wild animals and.birds,'’* and also mention 
the various implements and weapons used in iiunling.''* 


W'lrk, 'rrhd ftsutKfkitpurfjytra/iim. Vol. //, <’h. \ f, pp. '20Ch2t)'K ' Story of the; 
jiiaXi' iaii in lIji* lonii of h \'i(ly.i lh<! r.i’’ .>221, k\v;ul s Ori ‘nfiil St'rirs, Vol. 

LXXVIIi. ihn .PiiijH to h.^e d. 'viop-,! flii.s art givatJy, and this staturnent 

in Mipporl,' '! i/v tr.ididition ciirr. ii t iji tli.- roniilry. 
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A pack of hounds {jajtlamulu) were attached to oach royal palace, 
and a special staff of servants lo look after them. The hounds were called 
Nity(/n-jd(jiliunuln, and the servants that tended them ntuj(iri-L'uh'L'jl(t. 
rdni,"^ The Telugu k.ivya, RnJiitnuinijmiifcarnni, mentions the 
names of hounds, such as (ladikdta Basuvasahkarudu, Cupparikadu, 
Katrcdii, Jagajeiii, Galipadaga, Kondidu, Puliyamarkolngundandu, 
Bandi Malladu, Vendigudiya, Ciccurugdla, Vendigundu, ^Vdibhaira- 
vuda, Bhutabhairavudu, Calipidugu and Tulilri.'’’* It is interesting to 
find in them the name of Puliyamarkoliigandadu, the well-known title 
borne by some of the Vijayanagar nohh's of this i'yeriod. 

Duels : 


Some of the Telugu works of tliis period contain descriptions of 
duels, thereby indicating the prevalence of the eaistom of duel-fighting. 
Tills fact is corrobarated by the accounts of foreign travtdlers as well. 
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Koravi GOparaju’s Simhasonadvalrimsikn vividly describes a duel fought 
between two/f jiAa.s or servants during a spring festival (rasuniitmva) 
in the reign of king Vikramarka of IJjjain. Even though the author 
narrates tlie stories of the famous king, Vikramarka, be describes 
tiierein only conteiriporary life, and gives a full account of the duel 
as fought in his days, in one of the stories which runs as follows. 


During the celebration of the spring festival, it was the custom 
to sprinkle catnphor, perfumes like sandalpaste, and saffron over 
people. While corning through the crowds, Kalahakantha, a servant 
of king Vikramarka, shook off the sandal-paste which had fallen on 
his moustache with his hand. Just at that time an Ekangavira, a servant 
of another king, who happened to pass near by him, observed him, and 
out of his arrogance tliought that he was twirling his moustache 
insultingly, as if to challenge him to a fight with him. After 
some altercation, both wanted to fight a duel, each to show his 
superiority over the other. Immediately they took out their shawl.s, 
and drew out their daggers, when the talavarlu, or police-men, came on 
the spot, and separated them, saying that lanes and narrow streets were 
not the proper places to fight duels. They led them to the audience 
hall of the king where the commander, was informed of what had 
happened. The people there dissuaded them from fighting; but Kalaha- 
kan^ha and fikahgavira did not give heed to their advice. As soon as 
the king entered the hall and took his seat on the throne, the minister 
represented to him that Kalahakantha and ftkangavira were asking for 
the permission of the king to fight the duel. The king, unwilling to give 
permission for fear that tliey would die, was assured by his 
minister that he and the other king whose servant fikahgavira 
was, would act as seconds and see that no one was mortally wounded. 
Then the king gave his assent after asking each of the fighters to 
pronounce his bet. People were then asked to sit quiet, and tcdararlu 
were posted here and there to see that no disturbance arose. Weapons 
to he used in the duel wore then measured, so as to be of the same length, 
and placed on the ground in the midst of four servants, with instructions 
to the fighters to pick them up, while even the word was in the course 
of being uttered. Lime fruits were offered to the duellists and the duel 
then began. ** 


In this connection, ths poet exhibits his knowledge of the duel 
by describing the bets and mentioning the technical terms relating 


8m. Dv., 11, Tii. vv. 17 71, Pi) 21-Ji 
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to different and expedients which the duellist employed to 

seize and overcome his opponent. In this connection he also describes 
the dress and other equipment of Kalahakantha who came prepared 
for the duel. 


66. The dilTerent glances mentioned are litkadrsfi, sfikara drs{i, innrjnia'drs(i, 
hhalluka-drfiH, kapi^arsti, itrdhra-drsti. phnfji-drsti, rorn-drsfi, an<i yJrdfila- 
dr^t%, altogether nine. 
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Animal fights wore also popular pastimes in the early mediaeval 
p>^riofi. TIm* Wt''^^eru Ciilnkya king, Somes'vara, devotes a full chapter 
to these in his AhitiUt'^ilarfluicin^iitnani. In that chapter, he 

descrilxis olepiiant lights, bufTaio figfits, bull fights, cock fights, ram 
fights azul. horse fights and the like, besides duels between men. In 
this connectioii he gives the different dimensions of the arena for each of 
the C(mtests, and ilie method of preparing it. There are allusions to 
these fights i/i tfie contemporary literature. Elephant and horse fights 
however, ajipear to liave hecf>nie obsolete in the Reddi period; for, they 
are not alluded to in any ol the contemporary Telugu works. Accounts 
of foreign iravellers also attest to the existence of duel tights. Marco 
Dolo writes about tlie duels he witnessed in South India. “If any one 
desires,” writes he, “t > offer a gross insult to another, wiieri he meets 
him, he spits this tamlinl leaf or its juice in his face. The other 
immediately runs before the king, relates the insult that has been 
offered him and demand.^ leave? to fight the offender. Ihe king supplies 
the anus, which are sword and target, and all people fleck to see, and 

there tlie two fight till one of them i«< killed. They must not use the 

point of the sword, for, this the king forbids”*.’’ 

The account of the duel given by Koravi G5paraju is almost 
corroborated to the letter by that given by Duarte Barbosa, a 
Portuguese official, who was in the service of the Portuguese government 
in India from about 1500 A. 1)., to about 1516 17 A. D., that is, exactly 

a century after the close of Kumaragiri Redd’s reign. His account is 

as follows : 
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‘‘They (i)eop)e) .re accustome(l to <!hallenp:e one unolli^T to diieJs, 
and when acii tllen^e has been accept«*d and the kiti^ p:ives his perinis» 
sioii, the day t\)r the duel is fixed by ti\o person challenged, 
and the weapons to be used niii^t l>e accordinjj: to measure, that 
of the one of the same length as the other The kin^;* appoints 
seconds, and field for the ii|<lu'*’‘, ami when this has been done, 

they go together naked, covered only witli some cloth wrapped 

round tlieir middies with very cheerful faces. 'Then, after sayirkg 

liieir prayer*^, they begin to light, and as tiiey are hare, U is (;ver in a 
ft‘W strokes in ihe presence of tlio king and his court. No man 
may speak to thetti while they are fighting, except the seconds, eacn (T 
whom stands by his own m.iii. an i this is such a common [practice 
among them, that some are slain dail v. " ““ 

Th(‘ above account refers to tin* duel liglit as practiseil in 

Canara; yet, it not a wlul differeni from what (odparaju 

descrilies, evim though tlie time and locality •litTer. Thi^ account 
supports the truth that Sonih I ndian culture in all it s phases, has been 
essentially the same, what‘'ver locality might he liken into consideration. 
The lapse of even hundred years did not bring any not icertble cluingo 
in tlie procedure adopted in duelling. 

There were gymnasiums which were called ijaridis orondCia/ns 
where wrestling, duel, and sword-play wiun* regularly practised, both in 
the mornings and evenings. 

Bull Fights Etc. 

Besides duels, there were bull and ram figlit'^, and cock nnd 
buffalo fightsVallahhamatya giv(‘s a spirited description of the ram 
and cock lights in his drama Kridahhiruiudui. I'lic Telugu poet 

09. Of. The following pas^ago hi tho Sinihasanadratrinisdla. pr. 04. 
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Anantftmatya compares the fight between the prince PavakalOma and 
an asura in hi.s work to the fight of bulls, rams, cocks 

and male-buffaloes.’* The ballad ut the Palndti heroes, Painativirn- 
mritni, gives a lively description of cock-fighting’^ as practised in the 
mediaeval period. (Jock-figliting was one of the main reasons for 
the annihilation of the okdnga heroes of Pdlnricln. ’* fn fact, these 
animal fights were not new to the period under review. They were in 
vague in the country, centuries before toe Reddi rule. They had been 
a regular feature of the social life of the peoi)le. 

tyports and (hmu s: 

7'lie Telugu literature of this [)eiiod alludes to some of the 
childrens’ sports and games which were in vogue in those times, like 
kite-flying and plying with tops. 'Flu* latter game is fully described 
in the Pdludtiviracanfra. Resides these there were others like 
ragnnjnp9ijunjnldt<iy kuiidcnay giiditjudigun jamhuldla, appplavindiilayapi^ 
s<iriyunjiddpiy cidapd{ldt iy gdranptLdjt, ccrahnufalni/rddy cappaflu-peipcpiy 
digudiijudikkiinitn{da, and Of these*, ^ome are comple¬ 

tely forgotten, and others, like yudigudiu^f^ij'ifnny ci\lapd\ld^ay kutideiKU 
and dri(jif{iiunut(du (hide and seek), are popular in tlie countryside 
a veil t(xJuy. 

There wore some ln»loor games and recreations which were 
generally played by young tnen and woimoi. These were more 
commonly played in the aristocratic families. These were anjisogatdlUy 

7J. Vi<lr, V. Pr. IJ8. 
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accanagandlu, ^mana^wniain, and judumu'\ Of these sogaialu and 
are nothing but dice and gambling, which were the favourite 
pastimes of princes and princesses, kings and queens, and paramours 
and their favourite concubines. It may be because the number of 
dice used in the game was five that the game is called afjjisoga^al'i 
(anji moans live). Nctiamn means gambling and also a bet. It 
appears that there are ten kinds of bets.’® N/tUiniata (gambling) is 
referred to in tlie Teiugu works of this age.’’ The game of arcdiiagandlu 
is a favourite game oven at the present day with young girls, in all 
castes in tiie Telugn country. As the name itself implies, it was 
played with small pebbles (u-undln - |)lural form of Icalla, a stone). 
They are tossed up and caught on tlie back of the hand. 'Fins game, 
also called ixccamujaijuluy may be played by either two or more persons. 
()managun\alii is another popular ind.)or game. It is played in many 
of the families in the Teiugu country even at tho prestuit day. This 
game in common parlance is called VTiinainiguntdlu. It consists of 
two foldable planks eitlier of wood or of inelal, in tho shape 
of fish etc., with a row of seven deiirossions in each plank. 
It is generally played by two persons, each being in charge 
of one side consisting of seven depressions. Each of the seven 
hollows in each plank, is filled with thirteen small round pebblos or 
tamarind seeds, as it is now dune. Each of tho players who succeeds 
in depleting the hollows of the pieces in the other side, is considered tho 
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wi/iner. This giirne is callod p^llangudi in Tamil meaning fourteen 
pifs. Sometinios, a person also plays it singly, when it forms a kind of 

snlthfi rr. 


There was anr^tfier interesting game, not necessarily an indoor 
om*, H gambling using three tigers as pawns in the game called 
l)n(i jii<i(innL^ or pninlu rnelceilu^' in Telugu, that is, tigers and goats* 
It IS played even now in the interior villages in Andhra by the common 
folk l)olli ytjungsters anH elders. Till very recently it was popular 
among the hifi^her classes also, in Tamil it is called padinaindanpuli, 
This game is now slowly dying out. 



if the tiger is absent there and 


7'he game is played, with 
stones on any ground surface 
marked out with a diagram, 
as shown in the margin, hy 
only two persons, one repre¬ 
senting the three tigers, and 
Iho other, representing the 
goats, altogether fifteen in 
number One takes throe large 
stones which are called pululuy 
and the other has about 
fifteen small stones called 
niPkdln . The stomos are 
moved from point to point on 
tile figure, the objects of the 
game being for the tigers to 
eat up the goats, and for the 
goats to hem in the tigers and 
arrest their movement. The 
apex of the triangle is called 
either knnda or gudiy and 
the tiger that is stationed there 
never leaves his post. It can 
he occupied hy a goat, only 
not otherwise. 


\ . 

' -Sm. TH.. U. X. V. 91. 

M. FronOtr. ('fmru Cli:nulrH Has (Uiptn’s paper puhliBhed in J.K.A.S.B., Voi. VllI 
(LtJttorsb pp. 161-156 ii94*i), we come to know that this game is alw played in the 
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Such were the games and amusements which were in vogue in 
the Reddi perio(i. There mieriR liave been many more means (T recrea¬ 
tion ; but here are described only those^ which are referred to in the 
literature of the period. 


Khaae and .laintia Hi Ur District in Assaan. and is. called Bnm blang hrk hhln, 
which t^arra literally means " to. eat goat, to drive tiger a name almost akin tp 
the Telugu one, 'pululu, vickaln', tigers and goats. The rule of the game, as well 
as the diagram used also, is almost the same as tliat in ptarticc in the Telugu 
country. We are further told that a similar game " as far as the rule of thc' game is 
coiicanuid but with altogether a new diagram, is prevalent jn the United Proviiic^si, 
Bengal a«id ui the Ceutral Piovinoss. ” 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING 

The of the Recldi kingi? was particulary marked by a revival 
of Hindu arts in jareneral; yet., any school of Architecture, patronised 
and specially developed by them, does not seem to have flourished. 
Their name is not associated with any of the great temples in the 
coastal Andhra country. Thougli it was a period of Hindu religious 
revival and of an intensely religions atmosphere, it is interesting to 
note the absence of any great temples ascribed to the Reddi monarchs, 
the custodians of art-culture, handed over to them by their predeces¬ 
sors, the Kakatiyas of Warahgal. This absence may possibly be 
accounted for in either of two ways, nanmly, the temples built by 
the Reddi kings must have been mostly destroyed during the period 
of Muslim invasions, and in the subsequent periods of Hindu-Miislim 
rivalry; or it may be that the Reddi kings, having been busy in 
setting right things, that were undone by the Muslim kings during 
their occupation of the country, did not newly build any great 
temples, but got the partly-destroyed temples re-constructed, the 
dilapidated ones repaired, and tlie defiled ones re-consecrated. It 
cannot be argued that the Reddi kings who were religious to the core, 
did not evince much interest in the construction and preservation 
of the temple, that exercised great influence on the culture of the 
Hindu nation in olden days. 

Gxharaja-saudha : 

It is, however, interesting to note that, as far as architecture 
is concerned, the name of the Reddi kings is associated, in tradition, 
with the construction of what is called grharaja-saiidhn or (jrharajn-m^da. 
The Koii(jiavi\i~d<ivd(ik(rrih' and the Loral records give currency to an 
old traditional story relating to poet S'rTnatha. The story runs thus : 
Once S'rTnatha visited the court of king Harihara II of Vijayanagar. 
While he was there Harihara II expressed his desire to build a 
single-pillared palace, impossible for others to build. Out of vanity 
to proclaim the greatness of his patron-lord, S'rinatha told Harihara II 
a lie that such a palace was already constructed by his patron at Kon^a- 
vTdu. Astonished at this statement, Harihara II sent his spies to 
Kondavidu to find out the truth. Fearing that it would bring dishonour 
on him as well as on his master if the lie was discovered, S^rin&tba 
prayed to his tutelary god. an<l got such a palace erected at Kondavidu 
instantaneously, it is said that a crab tree, commonly called haubal 
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(Mymiosa Arahica)^ which was as tall as seven palmyra trees, and as 
broad as to be circumscribed by seven cables (cdu })idkidn <jf fixed ]otij 2 ;th,) 
was brought from the village of N^avulOru, and employed in the 
construction of the one-pillared mansion of iirlun\iju-mcda. Having 
come to know the truth of Srinatba’s statement, king Harihara II was 
pleased much, and bestowed upon him matiy honours and presents. 

Though this story has no historical basis wlmtsoever, it seems 
however true, that there was a groat mansion called ijrhaiTijn midif at 
Kondavidu. Its existence is attested to l)y the inscriptions of the Keddi 
kings. It has, however, to ho pointed out here that neither Sriniitha, 
nor his patron king, Peda Komaii Verna Reddi, had anything to do with 
this special type of building. It was fine to king Kiim.iragiri Reddi, 
an artist (/ca/aro/z) in every sense, who raised many types of buildings, 
including this famous (jrh'irajo- unfdlKf. The (lopavaram ‘ and the 
Komaragirivaram* grants of Kataya V^Sma Reddi, da fed in Saka l‘U7 and 
S'aka 1330, describe the activities of king Knniaragiri Reddi as follows; 
Vasantaraya (another 7iame of Knmdragiri) constructed niany pleasure 
house.s (ItJagrhdn) with gold and precious stones, a lofty palatial 
mansion, termed (jrimraja-prasddd with pinnacles {ijrasaddfN-unfnitu 
iiikha g^haraja'SamJfKnn), pleasure-ponds (/cri(Jlasarrim.4) and pleasure 
chariots and sported with his beloved women “ 

This earliOvSt reference to grharajdprasadd^ in therecords mentioned above, 
clearly proves that it was constructed by Kumaragiri Reddi, and not i)y 
Peda Kdmati Verna Reddi or any other. References to this grliarjun. 
?m(fa are found in a catu verse* current in the Telugu country, which 
furnishes the periods of rule of individual Reddi kings, and the duration 
of their aggregate rule, and also in the Phirahgipnram inscription Njf 

1. J. A. H. R. S,, Vol. XI. py. ‘iliJ v. *20. 

2. Ibid, pp. 205 ff. 
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Peda KOraapi Vema. From the verse in the Pbirangipujs^m peoowl 
referring to this we come- to know that goddess Lak^mi'was 

enthroned and worshipped there with all civilities. This fact ia furthw 
corroborated by the kaifi^nt fif Kondavkiii that it was the abode of tbo; 
goddess Adiiaksmi KamosVarF 

^ 113 : 

7. Tho following referring to (itharnjU'tnciM in taken from the Kaifiy<U of 

Koi.nJavUju. 
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This special type of buildings called (Ivitnraju-mcda finds mention 
in the contemporttry Tehign work Srironycnhuhalmyom, wlnle describing 
the mansions in a town newly built by a king ^ 

The type of building called Grhoruju-mcda, is described in the 
BhiiviKya, Agniy atid the (niruda Puranas. It is a form of divine 
edifice. According to thet-e Puranas divine edifices or temples are 
mainly grouped, in acconianct with ll^e ^bape or plan in thoir 
construction, under five iieads, namely, Vinrajd, Puspiika, KailafiOy 
Malika '' and Trivin/ijia. “ The first of the above classes of the divine 
edifice is characterised by a rectangular shape, the second resembling 
the firrtt in structure ; wliile tlie third and the fifth classes are 
respectively built circular ainl octagr.nal, the fourth class being cons¬ 
tructed in a way so as to resemV^le the segments of a circle. Each of the 
above classes of temples is divided into nine sub divisions, thus giving 

rise to forty-five different structures of temples. The 

ninn temples tliat owe their origin to the genus Puwpaka, 
are named i^alahkl, iirkaraja, &alagr}ai, .\fandiray Brahma^ 

tnaHilii'ay Bhuf^anay Brahlaiva (and) SibikTircsmay From this it 
is obvious that (jrharnju-sandha is a re(‘dnnguIar-Khaped temple 
belonging to the genus of Pii'^paka. The Puranas state that these five 


8 . 




-IV. V. 0‘JH. 


9. The dgm Purann nanu'H tliia group Ma\idn. 


10. M. N Dutfc - The Agni Purana ('rrunslation), Vol. I, t’hap. LV, p. 421. vv. 7 to ilO. 
The naincfi of boiiie of thow' nine Umplcrt, hh givon in the OV/rnJa differ 

from those given alxjve. Th*;y are u.s follows P) Pa(ln,\'i, (2) \Aio (hfidYnjn^ 
(3) the SdUigrha, (4) tlv \fnn'lira, (5) ttio 03) the lirnhmaynandirn, (7) the, 

Wlraiia, (8) Uttithra, and 1*0 the S^ihUunr.vma - Vide, M. N. Dntt- Thf! darmla 
Pufiitja, (rraiiBliition), Ch. XiA'lI, pp, U5-IJG. Thore is, however, no variation in 
the name of tho secon \ of tlie nine t/cmpl<-'H Ix-longing to thf genuH, Pusjmha, according 
to both the lists. It in (irhar.t ja. According to th** (^nrmja Purana \\\t> of 

the five groups of divin.- editiees. “is iinirked in (pmdrilateral shape;," "The 
general characteristic features of a divln<; edifice ar»* detailed in the Ocittulo, the 
Agni and the Dharisya Pumns. Of thefv\ the fiaiuda Parana furnishes intercHting 
details.’’-vide Ch, XLVTI. 
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groups of divine edifices arc “eminently fit to be the abodes of all 
deicies , and “ in which their images may be safely installed.’’ From 
the Phiraiigipiiram stone inscription we may safely conclude that 
the temple of ^rhat ti/n sdinllui at Kondavuju wa.s dedicated to the goddess 
L'ik.sini (Adi Lak.smi KanK'sv.iri, according lo the Kaijiyai of Kondavidu), 
the cruel /land of Tintii levelled to t/ie ground tliis (jrhardja-snudhai 
which Was specially built and richly decorated by the royal-artist' 
Kumaragiri iieddi. 

In spite of the absence of gr.'at temples ascrilied to the Keddi 
kings, there is inscriptioiial evidence lo show that building activity 
was not altogether absent during Iheirrule. I’he first of the kings of 
Kondavidu to take interest in this kind oi activity was Prolaya V6mat 
the founder of the U.eddi kingdom. He built steps to the holy places of 
•Srisailam and Ahobalam and to the holy /ir/Zn Fatala Gahgd (at th® 
loruier place), lo make them easy' of reach lo thousands of pilgrims that 
visited them and earned their gratitude. I his was considered an achieve¬ 
ment in tho.se days and was much praised by one and all. Its volume of 
popularity can ho easily ganged by the great iiumherof references to this 
act of king Vema Keddi, both in contemporary literature and in the records 
ot the Keddi kings, Vgnia Keddi’s son Anavema built in the Bliima- 
nalhauagaru at ciaksharam manv mandaiias (a-ilyu, kaluona, A'mo. 
.sumroro and others), temples for d/( 7 /o/ini/o.s, (high pyramidal ijdpurus 
towers over the gates), i)at,i{(i-<ji.lnoi (under ground chambers, compound 

if?: Id. 

qGSFqqiq ^ fnjff'dFIi: 15. 
fq?ira«iqqt 'qqq fl'dT lb. 

q-dqi dsiq^iqi rrq . i?. 

q4qi qi?q 

|g: %siwd*dqi: 11 18 . 

Ag. Pr.. Ch. 104, j). 144. 
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walls and other structures. “ It was under his orders that the 
at Snsailam was constructed. ““ FOtasani, wife of 
Kadiyam Maciiudu, an officer of Kataya Veina Roddi, built a stone 
compound wall for god Blninesvara of Daksharani, 

for the merit of Kataya Veiua, his queens, and their son Kuniaragiri 
Reddi, and his queens.Herhusband Kadiyam Maci N6du constructed 
an asthandniiuidapa for god Bhirntsvara at Daksharani for the merit 
of his lord Kataya Veiiia, his <iueens, and their son, Koinara 
giri and his queens. Naraya Peddi, an officer of Allada 

Reddi constructed at Palivela (East lodavari district) a sila- 
with a kuli/dU u pdi ‘ (rri irn i.;:-* altar) for god Koppesvara 
for the merit of Ins lord. Mahcella Narahari Ncdu, another officer 
of Allada Reddi of Rajainahcndravaram, constructed a twenty pillared 
fciiiynad’mdntJiafHi (marriage pavilion) sixteen hastas long and eight 
liastas broad, to god Ramosvara’' at Palakollu (Ksiraramai)uri) (West 
Godavari district). BendapUdi Annaniantri, minister of AllayaVOma 
Reddi, constructed, in front of BlnmCsvara at Daksharam, a twelve 
pillared gdpiira'ffutnddiut in stone on the banks of the vSapta-Godavari. 

11. S.I.I., Vol, I V, No. 1379. riiis inscription ih in ViTn* wliiidi waR compowid by 

I’rakas'a liharatlyoRi. I’hc ilato of ihin record ib s'aka 1308. King Auavnnm 
Hcciiia to hav(! bnilt a house t ailed Anari Jnnnoi/nru after his nioue at Siiiihachnlam 
for god iSimhadrinatha in liis temple. Anarcniai^a<jarii is lUimiionod in an 
inscription at Siihbachalam (S.I.I., VI. No. 800). 

11a. Kp. Coll. No. 20 of 1915. See alovc, chapter, IV, (P(. I]) p. 312. 

12. Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 82 h 11. 

18. Ibid. 

14. S. T. I., Vol. V. No. IIB, (dab*. s'akal338). 

15. Ibid. No. 133. (date, s'aka 1388), 

l(’). S.l. I., Vol. IV, No. 1881 (date, s'aka 1350). d’ho different inoritoriouB aoU(Htructural) 
of Beudapudi Annaniantri are on nine rated in the followiitg wjrso in the Bhihii^srara 
i’a/wnam, a work dedicate 1 to him. This vorse alflo refers to (jl>i)ura-mandapa 
on the banks of tiio Sai)ta-( b»d.ivari. 

^ -So c S A 
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jr'-^cArori.x''., 
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I^AINTING : 


We often come hctohs pasnages in contemporary lelugu works 
whicli refer to nniral paintings. These references no doubt bear testi¬ 
mony to the popularity of thf^ art of painting in these times. The 
courtesans got the walls in t})ejr hod-rooms painted with Smara-bandha* 
citras ** (SirKua luiiidha-ntrumniu), Judf^ed by these references in the 
contmuporary ]it(‘rature, the art of painting may l)e said to have been in 
a flourishing condition in the times under review. The arts of Painting 
and Arclutecturo \\(*ro closely associated witli one another, and went 
together. Temple, tiie art gallery of the olden days, was generally 
dec')rated with fresco paintings. Besides the temple, the houses of 
nobles, and kings, w(^re richly beautified witli mural paintings* 
There wor»* also pictures painted on canvas; but mural paintings 
seem to have been tlie fashion (jf the day. In fact, Nanne Coda’s 
Kunuird stitubJinami, a Telugu work of the pr(‘-Re(l(li period, contains a 
beautiful passage which describes the process of painting a picture on 
canvas. P^tana’s work, Bhugitnitinn, also contains a similar passage.^ 


^ lik. Cr., V. Pr, 100 


‘'v\),p3- ... - 


-Hr. VI. V. Pr. 40 


_Sk. Cr.. VII. Pr. 4. v. 6. 


. 
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yov.y, jjj v,2(Mi. 

• * A' X'“ .;\v <y c ^/V c 

Rk. Or.. 1. V. 118. 


18. 8k. Cr.. ll. V. 14.0. 

10. Vol. ], p 77. ftV^T. Basod on this pR88Ji^«'Mr. 0 Sivaramamurty, M. A., contri- 
hutod an artick' to the Kuppuaramt iSn.nfrt Commemoration Volume, entitled "A 
f}<i$soge of paiutinij-procets ftorn Nanne Cn^<i*n Kunidra^afftbhax^ftm'*, pp. 157 fi. 

21). x\'e;;ve\0 CX 
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It is found in the story of U^aparinaya. In this story Citxal^kha 
promises to U§a, daughter oi Biinasiira, to paint the most beautiful 
youths belonging to various classes, and requests her to recognise the 
youth whom she had seen in her dream. Taking this opportunity 
POtana, the author, displays his knowledge of the process of painting 
a picture, probably as was done by his contemporary artists. This 
passage shows that the pop/or the canvas, /v/ 7/0 (Vajralepa), the five 
colours placed in different (golden and silver) saucers were the essential 
things required for painting a picture. The passages in the afore-said 
works, the Kumdrasambhdrani and the Atidhra IVia^arniani, may bo in a 
way, taken to indicate the continuity, in practice, of the art of Paint¬ 
ing in the Andhra country. 

The number of colours used in painting was five (pdncd-rnnnif/uln) 
according to the passage from Pntaua’s tihaijtiratcun ; l)ut according to 
S'rinatha they were only four. Pdtana did not name the five colours; but 
S'rinatha, while describing the dawn in a beautiful verse in Si.sa 
metre, gives out their names as white, black, yellow and red. The poet 
compares the early sunshine to a painter’s l)rush (fu/fA'a), employed to 
paint the universe with the above-named colours, which were mentioned 
in a poetic way. Some of che whiteness in the ripe moonlight (dz/rupi- 
nniiudd) served to form the newly-prepared miry shell liquid (represent¬ 
ing the white colour), the hue of the tender darkness the black liquid^ 
the ripe flower-dust of the lotus buds which woke up from sleep the 
yellow colour, and the scarlet-coloured early tender twilight the 
beautiful red colour.*' Abhildstldr/horhftdmam also mentions only 

' f' ^ 

cJir'cx). 

TT-g'a CLV^ V p 

The {liffercnt Btagefi in paintinR a picture on canvae. according t ;0 Fotana, ar« well 
explained with quotations from ancient texts, like b'i/y/arafna and Ahhtlnsiiartha- 
cintamani^ by Mr. C. Sivaramamurty in bis article, “A ftoMnyc an l ainixng m I'ofana^ 
Bhagavala ”, contributed to the J. 0. R. VI, pp. 184 ff. 
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tbene four vnrnnfi, namely, ivitn (white) (red), pita (yellow), and 

krsna (black.)” 




r9 V 

y Q— 

r*35oA6c ^ctjbc 'vj 

t^Sg'vv':5S ^ I.^v. 123. 


Thoro fioeniH to Iw sorno rniptake In the last four liuea. The comparison made in 
the above Hiujr is not aptly concluded in the last linoH, This verso is taken from the 
pi'inU'd copies of tho work. Th«‘ idea undorlying the verso is however apparent. The 
last lino of tho above verso has to b« probably entended as * 1 

.tb^g-as BUggostod by Pandit ^ri D. Venkata Rainana S^stri Garu of tho Andhra 
University. 

23. 

"_(j,o.r„ y,in. p, i86). 



CHAPTER DC. 


LITERATURE 

The post-Kakatiya period may rightly be called the spring-time 
of both the Sanskrit and Telagu literatures. Kings of this period 
set the fashion to patronise poets and scholars, and accept dedication 
of books from them. The king’s load was taken up by their ministers, 
commanders, and other lesser ligbts who extended their patronage to the 
men of letters. Luring the mediaeval period, it was held that, of the seven 
meritorious acts (Saptasanfdnas), that make one’s name eternal, getting 
dedication of a krti or a book was perhaps the most important. Those 
who could afford, perpetuated their memory on earth by performing 
these seven acts of merit, which were said to endure long and keep the 
doer’s name green in the minds of people, for many generations to come. 
These ideas and ideals were not a little responsible for giving a strong 
impetus to the literary renaissance in the Telugn country during 
the period under review. 

The early post-Kftkatlya period which witnessed the growth of 
new Hindu kingdoms, mainly of the Panta Reddis of Kondavitju, of the 
Yadava ksatriyas of Vijayanagar, and of the Padraa Velamas Nayakas 
of Rajukonda, can properly be marked as the age of commentary, the 
principal literary form in vogue then, in the dominion of Sanskrit 
literature. This statement should not be interpreted to mean that no 
kai^yas, na\akas or other literary compositions, were produced during 
this period. There were no doubt poets, who had written gadyn^ padyo^ 
catnpU, and driya kavyas ; yet, commentary or vyakhyann was the chief 
literary form that characterised this age of the revival of Hindu dharma. 

People had no patience or leisure to spend the whole period 
of brahmacarya in gnrukulas, sitting at the feet of the guru as in 
days of yore and acquire proficiency in several vidyu'<^ because of the 
disturbed social circumstances in the country. Moreover, the political 
conditions were such that they compelled many a youth of the intellectual 
class to equip themselves, like their brethren of the fourth caste, to protect 
not only their family and king but also their religious heritage. The 
number of brahmans, who took to civil and military duties in the State 
during the Reddi period, was, as stated previously, far greater than 
in any of the previous periods, and these were obliged primarily to attend 
to the administrative duties rather than to the study of literature, and 
religion. There was not enough time for the study of Vedig 
58 
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literature, and consequently the ablity to understand the Vedas, 
dastras and Kavyas was gradually on the wane. The intellectuals 
painfully realised that they could not afford to neglect this study, as 
their sole ambition was to revive dhnrma as envisaged by the SSstras, 
and refashion Vedism to suit the requirements of the age, in order to 
rejuvenate the Hindu society that it might hold its own against the new 
peril of Islam. Therefore, a thorough Icnowledge of the past literaturci 
traditional usages and custom.s was a great necessity. And in con¬ 
sequence, commentaries on ancient religious texts were prepared and 
made available to the needy. 

During this period, while the Reddi kings toiled hard to set 
right all that was undone by the Mussalrnans, by re-establishing 
brahmans, the custodians of V^ic learning and spiritual culture, in 
their own ngntharnx, and by reviving Vedic sacrifices and other religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, the kings of Vijayanagar, under the guidance of the 
sage, Vidyeranya, had the proud privilege of getting the Vedas com¬ 
mented upon by a band of able scholars, who flourished under their 

patronage, ft became the sacred duty, voluntarily taken up, by the 
rulers of this age, to maintain and patronise as many VSdic 
scholars and men of letters as they could, and hence, the court of 
each king was adorned with poets and scholars learned in the Viidas, 
and Sciences. 

Writing Material: 

Kings of this age were not mere figure-heads. They were 
educated with care from their child-hood, and properly trained. The 
works they had to study were written mostly on .palm leaves, with 
an iron style. * Travellers who visited India in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries noted this fact. John of 
Montecervino writes, “They have indeed an alphabet which they use to 

keep their accounts, and to write prayers or charms for their idols, 

albeit they have no paper, but write upon leaves of trees like unto palm 
leaves’”. Nicolo de Conti states that all, Indians, with the exception of 
the inhabitants of Cambay, write on the leaves of trees, of which they 
make very beautiful books*. Conti refers to the tadi tree when he. 
writes, “There is also a tree called taU the leaves of which are extremely 
large, and upon which they write, for throughout all India they do not 
use paper excepting in the city of Cambay*. The above stetements of 

^ -Rk. Cr.. n, p. 46. 

2. For9i9n Notices, p. 188. 

3. Major, Conti, p. 81. 

4. Ibid. Conti, p. 18. 
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the foreign travellers are only partially true; for, paper, though rarely 
used, was not quite unknown. A stray cTitn verse, ascribed to 
S'rinatha, states that brahman accountants of the Vyapari sect 
used to write their accounts on paper with pen and ink*- 
That paper was in use in the Reddi period is further conhrined by 
another important literary work of this age, the Bhimehvara Parnnam, 
produced in the court of the Reddi kings of Rajamahendravaram. 
From the introductory verses in this work we come to know 
that Ariyeti Annamantri, minister of Allay a Verna Reddi of 
Rajamahendravaram, used to send to Sultan Ahmatl Shah® his despatches 
in Persian language written on paper. These evidences are enough 
to prove the existence of paper, of course hand-made, and its use as 
writing material in the Reddi period. Its limited supply, and its 
abnormal price probably induced people of those times to write their 
books, accounts and letters on palm leaves, which wore available in 
plenty and cost notliing. Paper available in small quantities at great 
price, was in all probability requisitioned by the State, and used only 
for State documents and accounts. All books, like the Pnranas. Sastras, 
Ithihasas, and Prabandiias were palm-leaf manuscripts. Copying of 
classical and religious works on fala-jxitnis or bhUrja patras developed 
into a regular profession. Expert scribes with a beautiful hand were 
requisitioned by kings, nobles and those who could afford to remunerate 
them, to copy works of their choice. Calligraphy became an art and 
was rewarded properly. In olden days this was one of the methods to 
propagate knowledge. Besides the palm-leaf manuscripts, there were 
works written on a different material also, cloth. Arahts, viz., the Jains 
and the Buddhists, used, though rarely, to write their religious works on 
cloth ^ with pen and ink in Nagari characters, 

Ediication : 

Education imparted to the princes differ^‘(^ much from that given 
to the general public. There is not much evidence to ascertain the 

^ J “£) Zj / 

- Ct. Mm,, I. p. 128. 
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nature of •ducation imparted to students in general and the institutions 
in which it was taught. From time immemorial the hr agrahar as % 

mafhaSf and temples, the Jain basadis and the Buddhist monasteries, had 
been the acknowledged national educational institutions for imparting 
knowledge to the pupils of the rpspective religious persuasions. Temple, 
agrcdiara and ma^hd. all played a very prominent part in the mediaeval 
times as media to diffuse* knowledge and culture. Royal patronage and 
private munificence supported education in ancient times, although there 
was no separate educational department in the administrative machinery* 
as at present. Reading of Purapas became a regular institution for 
educating people in general, in agrubiirds, * mathas and temples* 
which was maintained by land grants. Even those who never learnt 
to road and write, were tiius educated in the Hindu lore and were able 
to discuss subtle questions relating to daily life and dhnrnia. 

There must have been also pia! schools, set up hy private 
individuals, to teacli boys to read and write, and as much arithmetic 
as was necessary for daily life, ft is likely that boys of the first 
three castes and rarely those of the fourth, sought admission to 
these schools. Princes of the second caste and particularly a few 
children of the nobles of the fourth caste received special higher 
education under efiiinent scliolars. Brahman boys in general appear 
to have resorted to the (juruhulds in dgraharas. Technical or vocational 
education was imparted to boys by dcaris or techinical and industrial 
experts, in their own houses, and the student was, from the beginning 
of his educational career, an apprentice, and got himself trained under 
his master directly, in the particular trade he had chosen. It was 
generally considered, in days of yore, to he a gross delinquency for 
one to discard his family-trade and heritage, and to take up a 
new one. 


Subjects of Study for Princes .* 


The education of [)rinces was intended to make them able 
warriors as well as good scholars The Telngu kavya, Sd^aiakumara’ 
caritra^ by Venneiakanti Anuaya furnishes, in a conventional way, a list 
of arts and sciences that a prince had to study, namely, Vedas Vedahgas, 
Puranas, Itihasas, Dharma Sastras, Ayurvedd^ Dhanuruedu, Bharaia 
iastra, Kunid Sdstra, works on RajanTti, like Kdnumdaka, CcinaJcya, 
Bhargavya and Kdunapdddutd, kavyas, laksaua-granthas, natakas * etc- 
8 . . 
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None of the traditional arts and sciences of the Hindus was left out of 
this list. Rajaniti seems to have been one of the important subjects 
of study for a prince. It may l)e becau.se of its importance that a 
great number of Sanskrit works on this subject were rendered into 
Telugu, as is clear from a perusal of SakaUuiitisdnwuUavi, an anthology 
of verse, on Rajaniti in I'elugii, compiled by Madiki Singana. a poet of 
this period. This anthology contains verses taken, as stated previously, 
from many works on niti (polity), like N’itisdra, Dhrtdra><{ranHi, Vidiivd- 
niitj and from the Puraiias, and the Rdrudi/dnn etc. A.11 these works on 
Polity must have been extant till tne time of the author. The existence 
of most of these works now is known only from the verses quoted in the 
Sakalanltisammdtam. Rukinanijidl^fCdnira by Praiidhakavi Mallana, 
another Telugu Kivya of the same period, states that princes of the ruling 
family learnt the art of riding elephants, hor.ses and chariots, and of 
wielding different kinds of weapons,*'’ besides studying kdvya, nataka, 
alamkara, S'astra, Purana and Ithihasa. Another list provided by another 
contemporary Telugu wrrk, Bhrjdrajiydfu, coTisists of Vedas, Dharma- 
samhitas, Asva Sastra (the science relating to iiorses), Sanidja-sik'^df the 
science dealing with the training of olophaiits), the art of wielding 
weapons, Rajaniti (Political), music and other arts.**- All these 
lists are more or less conventional. It is unnecessary to take note of 
all the lists funished by the contemporary Telugu works. It seems 
however, certain that, considering the high level of scholarship 
in general, of the kings of this ago, a prince was required to 
study Rajauiti, kavya, najaga, alamkara and music, and Dharrna 
Sastras to some extent, and to have a good knowledge in the Purana and 
the Itihaaa, and to acquire skill in A$vd i^asfra, Safnaja-si/esd, and in the 
art of wielding weapons. This meant a good study of Sanskrit literature 
for a number of years at the feet of the and thorough training in 

the arts of warfare. This equipment in education qualified the prince 
for the royal court and for the field of battle as well. With such 
equipment the kings of those titnes were able to follow the literary and 
philosophical discussions held in their courts and to appreciate and 
adequately reward scholarship. How effective, in its own way, 
that education was, can be gauged by the results it had produced. 
Some of the kings of this age were brilliant scholars and poets^ 
besides being great, warriors. The literature produced by them and 
under their patronage in their courts and kingdoms, was of no 
mean order. 


10. Ek. Cr.. I. pr. 117. 


11. Bh. Rj.. IV. V. 220. 
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SANSKIUT LiTEliATURE 

The literature of this period consisted of many new works of 
merit on Rhetoric, Music and Dance, besides commentaries on old 
Scientific works, Kiivyas and INatakas. Among king-poets and patrons 
of literature, mention should be made first of king Kumaragiri Heddi» 
alias Vasantaraja, son of Anavdta Ueddi. He was a well-read Sanskrit 
scholar and an adept in music and dance. He was the author of a work 
on Natya wdiich he named Vasantarajif/a after himself. This work is 
now lost. Its existence is known only from the commentaries on 
Kalidasa’s dramas, written by his brother-in-law and prime minister, 
Kataya Vema. From the commentary on Ahhijnafia Sakuntalain^ we 
come to know that Kumaragiri wrote liis Vnf^anUnajiyam, after going 
through the old Scientific works on this subject of sages, like Bliarata, 
and kings like Bhoja, all exp(‘rts in Xiituurcda V\Xci\yaveddrth(itcdinarn') '^. 
He spent his time' in the study of literature, in the company of beautiful 
courtesans who were skilled in music and datice, in tiie celebration of 
F'a.snn/u/.suuu.s or spring festivals and in perpetuating xSop/n santanas^^' 
Many learned scholars who were proficient in music and dance must 
have thronged to his court in search of patronage. 

King Kumaragiri was fortunate to liavo an eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, Kataya Voma, as bis minister and brother-in-law. Kiltaya 
Verna was also a great patron of mer) of letters (kavhuim’akrayah,) 
Commanded by bis master Ktim.iragiri, and in accordance with the 
method defined by him in bis W'sunlurajiyam, Kataya Vema commented 
upon the dramas ()f Kalidasa, and named bi» commentary Kunidragirv 
rafiya/n**, after bis lord. 

12. g?|ni 

13. gp?} m 

13 . 
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The next illustrious king famed for his scholarship and patronage 
among the Reddi kings of Kondavidu is Peda Komati’s son, king V6ma 
Reddi, the successor of Kumaragiri. 8'riiiatha was a VidyTidhikan in 
bis court. S'rinatha styles his patron Sarvajnacakrnvnrii,'^^ a title which 
finds mention for the first time in Peda Komati Verna’s earliest 
KurunUtala stone record dated in Saka 1326. Tiiis fact enables us to 
conclude that Peda KCmti Vema acquired it even as a princo, before 
his accession to the throne, by virtue of his scholarship, both in the 
Arts and Sciences. 

Peda KSraati VSma was the greatest of the king-poets of the 
Reddi dynasty. If his predecessor Kuniaragiri was an ex])ert in Music 
and its allied subject Dance, Voma was proficient both in Serngita and 
Sahitya. He is the author of Sah.ityacintaniani in San^^krit, a treatise 
on Rhetoric, on the lines of Mainiuaia’s Kdryaprakasif. This work 
condemns the (mumdna of Mabimabhalta. Here and there in this 

work we find many verses in praise of the author, d'liey do not seem 
to have been writen to illustrate the aludikdras. It therefore appears 
that V@raa was fond of incorporating in his work, verses sung in his 
praise by different poets visiting his court. Of the old author’s cited in 
this Sahiiyacintdmani special mention should be made of one KusumCl- 
yudha. ** None of his works has come to light. He appears to have 
been a prince of the Mudigonda Calukya line that flourished in 

Telingina (Hyderabad State). From the Mogaliceruvula grant” of 

f.fi f 

— Ibid, V. 19. 

“The commentary indicates that the author was a sound scholar and able 

expositor. He penetrates into the suggested sense of the word and sfioms naturally 

able to appreciate beauty in poetry. The commentary is undoubtedly of a high order ; 
but does not explain minor points, and is not. therefore, fully serviceable to young 
students."—Patankar’s Abhijmina Sakunialatn, 

—Alapadu grant, Ep. Ind., Vol. XT, p. 325. 

16. '• Among the poets Peda Komad Vemabbupala quotes, is ono KuBumSyudha. b 
— M. Krishnamacharya’s Classical Sanskrit^ Literature^ p. 779, 

17. *• This grant was published by C. Bendall, M. A., M. R. A.[S., in the Indian 
Antiquary (Vol. XXXII (1908), pp. 281 ff) under the tide “Grant of KusumS- 
yudba IV’. The text of this inscription is full of mistakes. It is a very important 
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Kusumiyudha IV, we come to know that, besides the donor of the 
g^rant, three more princes of the same name preceded him. Hence it is 
difficult to establish the identity of Kusumayudha referred to in the 
above mentioned work. Kumarasvami Sdmapithi, the well known 
commentator on Vidyanatha\s PiataparudriyoTn oit^n 'ihiB work 

in hie commentary. 

A mong tlie works qiKited in the SahityariniEmani it is interest¬ 
ing to note that a hhdna, and a kavya, both having the name Vlrandrd- 
yanacaritam, are said to have been written by Verna himself. The 
exifitance of these works is only known from the Sahityacintamani. The 
author refers to tliern as yuthd niamaiva bhane and yaiha marnaiva 
kdvy^ \ 'ir(nidr7nj(in(U'nrilc. Vfranardyana is one of the titles of VSma. 

Another noteworthy wf)rk of Verna, recently reclaimed from 
oblivion, is his Sunijitacinldmani, a treatise on Music. Only two incom¬ 
plete marniscript copies of this work are found in the Travancore Palace 
Library. They Iregin with tire description of iJimi in the vadya 
portion and go up to the iirtla portion (chapter XV) describing the 
dcki nrttos. The subject of the SdvytiacintdrnnM^ according to the 
catalogue of the Trivendrarn Palace Library, is ‘a description of the 
Kcieuce ot music dealing with the variations of I'dga.s due to changes 
in the svaras, the harmony of rasft and rarja, the deviations in ra$as 
caused by nrttaH and rdgas' etc. 

Besides the works described above, Voma was the author of two 
commentaries, Sf^ngirradipjkU and Sapta$atisdra\ikd. The former is 
commentary on Anuirukakatakdy a ^ri/kgUni-Icvdya “essentially a collection 
of pictures of love” by Aniaruka, and the latter on the Saptaiati> an 
anthology of verse, compiled by the Satavahana king, Hala. Of the 
many commentaries on tlie Atna7'uka$ataka S^^guradipika written by 
VSma, and .R<isikasanjif^inT written by Arjunadova, a descendant of 
BhOja, king of MaUva, are oouvsidered to be the greatest.*^ 

(locumont to th'WiivHtory of ih j Fiasioru Galukyaa of Vehgl. The date of the grant 
ifl not given . Wo may. liovvtfv.*r. assign Kusiimayudha IV tentatively to the 
tenth century. 

18. D. 0. S. M., i rcivenlrain), vol. Vll. Nob. 1417 and 1418, pp. 2407-2410. 

The oolophon of this work runs thus: 

It it interesting to note the abaanoe of the title SarvajHacakravarti. 

19. Sec chapter VIII, on *' Games and Amusements”, p. 483. 

•JO. Arjunadeva’s Rahkasa^jivinJ appears to have been written nearly two hundred 
years earlier than Srnijaradipika. Vide, introduotion, p. 2 to the Amartts'Oicka 
Amarnka witli tiio coininentary of Arjanadeva-*K&vyamd1s Series. No, 18. 
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In the introductory verses Peda KQniati Voma describes his 
descent from a brother of king Prolaya Vcma I, the builder of steps to 
S^rlsailam and Patalagahga,"' and states that, once, after hearing the 
hundred slSkas of Amaruka from poets wlio visited his court, he thought 
of commenting on them to reveal their tneaning. This is how the 
commentary, i^riAgdradipika, came into existence. 

Saptaiatisara\ikd^ Verna’s commentary on Hula’s Srrptdsaii, is 
also called Bhavadipikd. From among the seven hundred pra!,rii gdthaii 
in the Hala’s anthology Vrima select(;d only one hundred of the choicest 
gathas and commented upon them. 

Sdvalihga, a Reddi prince of the KandnkOru branch, was another 
reputed Sanskrit scholar. He wrote a commentary, by name Inttva- 
prakakika,'^'^ ov\ Haradatta’s a poetical work in one 

hundred and fifty s'lokas describing god Siva as the supreme lord. The 
author, Haradattacarya,” ‘ tries to prove that (xod Siva is the highest 
person described in Vodic passages as the prime origin of the world”, 
and “the work is therefore also called ^rutisuktinudd'" or “C’o///r?;cda- 
tUtparyamikgrahn 

In the introductory verses of his Tattv<ipvnkd,kikd, the author 
S'ivalifiga traces his descent from a brother of PrDlaya Verna. He was 
the brother of SOmes'a, and the son of Komati Reddi, the great grandson 
of Malla Reddi, younger brother of Prolaya VSma. His capital was 
Skandapuri (KandUkuru) in the Nellore district. The PedapUdi grant* 
dated in Saka 1326, refers to him as Bharataninta-PataAged' a sun 
to Bharatarnata. 

31. Two verses, one describing the achievomonts of Prolaya Verna, tho Bovonth cahr<k~ 
varti^ and the other describing the defacoutof his brother ^^aca,found in the Phirahgl- 
puram record of Peda Koraati Verna (Ep. lud., Vol. XI. Three imeriptions of the 
Reddis of Kondavidu, pp. 313 ff, A), composed by his Vidyadhilcari, s'rlnatbn, 
find mention in the Srnqaradipi^n. This lendfl support t,o the view that king- 
Peda Komafi Verna was in the habit of incorporating in his works, .s'lohas relating 
to himself or to his family composed by other poets. I’lio various facts relating to 
Peda KOmati Verna’s works were ably and critically discussed in his " S'r*i!7(7ra 
Srlnatham*' by s'ri Pandit V, Prabh^ara Sastri Garu. 

22. D. C. S. M., (Madras). Vol. XXVIl. Nob. 16082 and 16083. 

23. Haradatta is generally believed to have flourished in the 9th century (Vide C. B. M. 
R., No. 4307). 

24. D. C. 8 . M., (Madras). Vol. XXVII. Introduction, pp. i - il. 

26. Mack. Mss., No. 16—4—42, 

59 
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In this connection it has to be pointed out that there is another 
manuscript copy of the same commentary found in the Cioverninent 
Mafiuscripts Library, Madras.*'* It i> interesting to note tiiat its 
authorsfiip is, however, attributed tn one Isvara hatta, son of Kavivadi* 
bherunda NfsirTifiayajva. Thi,- raises doubts about its authorship. It 
geema, however, (jnjfe possible to conclude ifi either of the two ways, 
namely, that Sivaliuya Iteddi wrote tln^ co.umentary himself with the 
help of In’s protc*gt! I s varabnatta, or that the latter wrote it under the 
patronage and at the command of the fi rmer who might have also 
commented on some of the stanzas.’’ 

King Virabhaflr.i Keddi of llijamahondravarain is known to 
have been an exp(?rt in both SanjJta and >a///7//n. Poet Srinatha praises 
him as “ Saliif yaL'dla safujifa - - Ldk-'yma - hJi(ingi-saranj in '. It is, 

however, not known if be had written any work. 

Reddi kings, like Prolaya YTmia, his sons A navdta and A.navema 
were also gr('at scholar.', Oioiigh thev are not known to have been 
authors, dhiey lavished their patronage on many men of letters 
who visited their courts. Prolaya Verna, like his descendants 
on the throne of Koridavidu, extended his liberality to Sanskrit and 
Telugu poets and stdmlars. His court was adorned by the learned 
Sanskrit scholMr, MahadT-va of the Sdsam family. He was an ancestor 
of Lolla Lakslimidliara, a great Sanskrit scholar and poet who flourished 
in the sixtenth century. SV‘Sam, the family name of Mahadeva, got 
changed into Lolla, it is said, by virtue of his having been the pupil 
of Lollalahhatla, the reputed commentator on Bharata's Nd^yn Sdsfra^ 
Maluld^va was at tirst the court-poet of the kings of Vijayanagar. 

if?] MrW- 


The vortios in the PelapiuU record nro faulty hero and ti»ere. They can ho 
corrected with tho ludp of the Tattvavrahiyika : for. the verses in the above record 
descril itr:: the donor’s fatnily, are nlinost thi' Fame and in the same order aS 
those in the Tatimprakayikii. Tho tirst lino in the Tatti aprnkilytka rana thus 

This so,...s..o..r.h.. correct reading. 

‘i6. C. S. .M, (Madraa). R. No. 4307. 

•27, Some soholars hold that Is'varabhatta was tho real author of the Srutisukiimala. 

Vide, introd., D. G. S. M., (Madras' Vol. XXVII. 


as. Ks. Kh.. V, V. 338. 
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Later on be wont t ) Kondavidu, wh(?re he seems to have been Ibe Vidya- 
dhikari of king Verna Reddi.*' 

Learned men of the time of Anavota and bis brother Anavema 
are not known to us with the exception of two poets, Balasarasvati and 
TrilocanaCarya, the writers of their coppco’-plate records. Pala- 
sarasvati was the composer of all the grants of the king Anavota. Ht' 
.simply stated that he was tiu' ridvaiii^A king Anavdia and the writer 
ot his dhurtna-sasdiKfs. He ({oe> not give any details about hinv^elf in 
th^ ^dsan((-!i\ir!/as he iiad wriUen. He survived his patron AtOLvCla. 
He was also the writer ot Aikiv niia’s Driijjavaram, Ipinigallii and 
Paccani Tandifia^rii grants afid the Srisail nn stone record. From these 
records we come to know that he lived nil Saka 1300 (1378 A. \).). It 
is not known if iio [)roduce(l any work. 

After Halasarasvati’s death, his place was taken by d'rilo- 
caiuicarya/" anotlKu' p^'et of eminence, lie was the composer of Ana¬ 
vema s records, other than those mentioned above. He describes 
himself as one “wlio is learned in the doctrine of Siva, (uira(i(ini(ivii>d?'(i(i(ili)^ 
who was born of a race of poets, (/c(if ikid7dltiundlj)^ the stringing of 
whose words is like the sweet'Scnuiding spray dr()[)s of the impetuous 
Mandakini, which dances on the coil of the matted hair of the great 
Dancer ( MdJidnutiijatd^rhdtdiKipi !(int(tiida - .\!(niddf\ iink(i!(ilcv(i}vt(i!c(ifj<(d](h 
vr(ijavijrnmf)liiim(j(jic/tiph(tn(i!iJ, and wiio is the favourite of S'arada 
(Sar<(ddr(iil((!jli(fh)d' We do not know any more details about him. 
Another Sanskrit scholar who was iionoured by Anavota was Kdlacala 
Peddi Bhatta, an elder brother, according to tradition, of the famous 
commentator, Kolaca Malli-natha. He was the recipient of a urUi in the 
village of K(jllurii from Anavota. 

■ o 

Tliij tt^.rins, nut fu H'j yittxfi Rni iiiu^silyitdli in tho* above vorst*, iTuli rect.Iy h'ip to 
BU9[geRt that !^Iah;Ldcva was a siinplo .s7a:flr/m in the Knrnutnvusuiidhar(/dh 2 }>ain(ih(j 
sfhona : and a nilnsa. (a toach.Rone in probably the proliciency of Hcholarn in 

rli'T.n-ent scioiicf fe) in the court, of kin;^, Vema R’-doU. 

CO. The writer of the Vanapalli platcH of Anav.ina dated in s'aba Jd()0 ib 'I’rilnca- 
nacarya. Fids giant «as mad** in the ry<dio y<"<ir, Siddliarthin, onl li-^ fouTt''';n; h 
tithi of the naik half of the inonlli of ^I.c'ha, 1 he S^rls'ailain r^Tor l of Anavtina 
written by IkdaBarn -vati, is dat' d in ^>'aka I'iO'd, Pihgala, in the tnonili of Magba. 
So Babisarasvati must havir died Vviiliin die interval of those two records. 

31. F.p. tnd,, Vol. Ill, V. -20 (rransiatiou. p. 05). 
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King AnavGma was a great patron of Letters. There is reason 
to believe that he extended his patronage not only to the poets 

mentioned above, but to many more. Jn fact, a verse in his Vanapalli 
plates states that “the wealth of Lord Anavenia existed only for the 
enrichment of learned men and their eloquence for his glorification. ” ’ 
He had the title b(i]uis((h(isr<i-siiv(rrnadaiui santi^iita-indhakovlivarn^^^ one 
who pleased great poefs with the gift of many thousands of suvarnas 
or gold coins He was extolled for his munificence and liberality in a 
number of both in Sanskrit and Telugu. Tradition preserves even 

to this day some of the stories relating to his liberality.** The Felugu 
poet, Vennelakanti SUranna, the author of the Teliigu Vifinii Purdna 
informs us that the early Reddi king'>-, like AnavGma and Allaya 

Virabhadra, acquired great fame by means of krtis^ literary works, 

ilU. Kp Ind., Vol. Ill, V. 20 (Traiiblation. j>. or.). 

v. ^o. p 

88. Ep. coll.. No. 2H of 1916. 

84. Ono of surh popular fitorics is thifl. It ir said that a port of tlir Aruvela 
(Six thoUHand) B<*ct of hralmiana, ropu!‘vl f<)r his ntady wit and luimour, once 
viftittjcl tho court of king Auavi ina. aud praised him in the following vorae : 

Tho king was much pl.*a.Mod with tho poi.‘tir Ijeanty and paid him three thousand 
aui arfiaa. Tho poot thoreiipon told the king that he himself had given aitlqn-relu 
four thousand (i t/u is the plural of w yi, a thousand and nalqu means four in 
Telugu). Since the letter ft* in the above verst-oecurs four times, b- humorously 
represented to the king that h^ had giv*m four vAa, and that ii would not be 

befitting the king’s i)r<'Ktige lo offer less tliaii what he had given. The king then 

ordered four thousand to given to the poet. Thereupon the poet remarked that it 
would not be lionoiirable to tho king to mUirn to liirn the same four vslu 
(font thousand). The king then gave him five thousand {aidu-vslu). The poet then 
respoctfully poinPNl out to the king that he was a meml:>er of the Aruvela 
(Six thousand) sect, and that, ic was l)enoath his dignity to accept less than tha^ 
amount. Much pleased with his ready wit, the king ordered that he be paid six 
thousand suvarnas, The poet then repres*mU*d to the king that it is not a great 
thing to give what is hia by birth-right, as he was one of tho six thousand 
ooniinunity. The king tl>eii paid him seven thousand, whereupon the poot 
protested that it was an inauspicious numlxsr lx>th to himself and to the king. At 
last it is said that king Amiveina was pleased to pay tho po^t eight thousand 
suvarnas. This story current in the Telugu country, well illustrates the character of 
king Anavema and depicts th*’ cultured man in him. It further testifies to his love 
of pootry, wit and humour. 
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dedicated to them.Yet it is strange to note that not even a single 
work, either in Sanskrit or lelugu, dedicated to king Anavema is 
extant today. 

As stated already, Anavema’s successor, king Kumaragiri was a 
patron of letters; but the only poet of his reign known to us is Annaya, 
the composer of his Anaparti grant, dated in Saka 1312. Annaya was 
the son of Pinnaya and grandson of Manuma Durgasudhi. None of 
his works, if any, is known to us. 

Kumaragiri, successor of Peda Kdinali Verna, was,as we already 
know, a great supporter of learning, besides being himself a brilliant 
scholar and poet. Many poets and scholars resorted to hia court. 
The greatTelugu poet, S'rinatha, was the /(Superintendent of 

learning) in his court, and examined the scholarship and talent of 
those who visited his lord’s court in search of patronage**. However, 
the names of such poets are not preserved to us either in literature or in 
inscriptions. 

The two jewels that adorned king Peda Kdmaii Verna’s court 
were S'riiuitha and Vamanabhat^ Bana. The former was a great 
VSdic s'cholar, proficient in the Kr^na Yajus, the Nydya and VaiieMka 
Darmnas^ the Sdnkhya SiddhanUi ydga^ the Saiva Agavuia^ the Srnritis 
and the Puranas, and in many languages, like Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Sauraseni. His knowledge in the science of Dance and Music also was 
profound. He used to read the Puranas for his patron Peda Komati 
VernaHis works in Sanskrit have not yet come to light. He was 
the composer of all the copper-plate grants of Peda KOmati V6ma, 
including the Phirahgipuram stone record. These records bear 
testimony to his great poetical talent in Sanskrit also. It is generally 
believed that he was the author of the Sanskrit work, Godavarikhandam^ 
said to be one of the fifty khandas of the Adi Purina, Mahdskundam 
His translation of the Prakrit work, Hala’s SaUasai {Saptaiati) into 


35. 






1>7S 

o a 


36. 

Bb. Pr., I, v. 28. 

87. Hr. VI., I, vv. 8, and 12; Bh. Pr.. I. t. 28; Sr. Nd.. I, ». 18; and 
C(. Mm., II. p. 28. 
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Telugu, speaks of his eradition in Prakrit. He was, however, a greater 
poet in Telugu tlian in Sanskrit, and will be adverted to again, while 
reviewing the contemporary Teiugu literature. 

The .second brilliant jewel of king Peda Kijrnati Vernas court, 
V^'»njanal>fmlta Pann, was the son of Kdinatiyajva and grandson of 
of the Vatsa (f tra. V.irrianabbatta Bana seems to 
have s/»ent his early life at Vijayanagar in educating himself 
From liis work ^(thd(iC(in<lri!:a we conn* to know that he was a disciple 
of tli(3 celebrated sage Vidyaranya, the spiritual guru and the political 
guide of Hariiiara f, Ihiicka 1 and Harihara 11. Vanuinabhatla Bana’s 
attachment to I he flourishingcapif al of Vij lyanagar and his acquaintance 
with it may l)e infiM'red from his dram i Sy/igtirabhn ''(i7j(ih]ia7j(f, which 
is said to have l)oen enacted on the festive* occasion (cailrdnntrionahdtsdva) 
of god VirDp.iksa of ftie Paihpatirtha. In this work the poet exhibits 
hi.s vanity by saying that ))e was good both in poetry and prose unlike 
tlie ancient poets, Kalidasa and Bana, who were only experts in one of 
them. ^(i}iitt/d('u(f(l.nui7jt\ one of his many titles, linds mention in this 
hkaiiu. 

Vamanabhalla Rana was a versatih* writer. He wrote thre© 
dramas, namely, Kanalddihliiikdlfitinmn, Usapdriii(nj(nn and Parvuti- 
Pdrivaganu hesidns the Srn(jnrdbliv<dnd()fiavd^ referred to al'jove. Of 
llnvsM, fCdiiiidifPnhalcd'Hafidfu in four acts and U'^tipdrindj/iiffi in iive acts 
have not yet been printcd. 'The fornn'r appears to have been written at 
the instance of Laksmisa Dandadhipa of the Vispuvardhanakula, 

;38. “ r^,7i 

qq q qij H V q^TIiq 

cjfqi;ciql ciTqqqfciT'^r.li ’’ 

“.filHIRllJqmiRqT 

II ..g, g,, 

This (Irainaovus priiUod at the Arsha PrcKs, Vi?.:i'4MpRt:»ni ill Tolugu, and in thr* 
(Irantlm Pradios'ini 8,’ri<\s, Advar, and in the Niriiaya Sagar Proeg, Bombay 
(A'eri/rtDiahj series) in Sanskrit. 

39. .4l 
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who is identical with Laksmana Dandanatha, one of the ministers of 
Devaraya I. From the introductory sldkas in the dranui, Parvafi- 
parinayoin (in five acts) and from the colophon at the end of the fourth 
ankn of the KunakaJilchakalf/ayjatn, we come to know that the jmhH had 
also the titles, kavisnnuihhafima and gaityaKitvisarvabhauuKi y in addition to 
SdhtyyacudamaTii and ^dkitya sainrdjyddlu/nnidhrni. 

Besides the dramas referred to above, Vain:in:ii)hatta Bana wrote 
two padya-kavyas, N tiabhyndnihim and li(ighiLnaikd()hy\uhty{iin, end one 
(/nr/yr/-kavya by nam*' Wtiuihliupdlacaritdni, otherwise known as VTrn- 
ndrdj/anac<irif fm,8i minor kavya called Hamsas^nu/esif/n, und two lexic uis^ 
namely, Sahdddrntiufh'anini and Sdhddcand/'ily:^. Of those works Pjnui- 
bbiiiHilaC(irit(nn is a iiioj^r-iphy of his i)atron, Peda Kdmati Vrmiahliunala. 
The author herein descnhes the expeditions of Vninahhupala, the hero of 
his romantic prose kavya, in all qnarUirs. in a grandiloquent style, 
emalatin^j: the example of Rhatta Bana, the autlior of the Kiiddndyarl. 
This work, though historically uniiU{)ortant, contains charming descrip¬ 
tions, like those in the Kdd<imb(tri and the Flar^^aCifrildUi in full blown 
ornate language. ( htdf/dk(irisd.rv(tbhauina, t\\e author’s title, finds mention 
in the colophons of this gddya kavya. 

=q fjqqjqiqrl 

qr- • qrfT^qi'Ji: n 

The above b'lokas are found in tlio Adyar copy of this drama. Wo do not find the 
first, of the aV)Ove s'lokab in tius copy in the Governrnout Oriental MaiiiiKcripls Tjbrary, 
Madras. I he next s'luka l)oginning with <c'aa is much damaged in the copy in the 
Manuscripts Library. At the end of the fourth aiif.a of this drama the colophon runs 
thus: 

39-b, B. I. 1. IV. Vol. No. 267. 

iO. It may be interesting to note here that many beautiful passages from the 
Vunabhupalacoritam are found incorporated verbatim with Telugu inflections in 
the Telugu work, Bhimakhandam, or BhimSsvara Bura^am, written by the Telugu 
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Of the two padya-kavyas, the Nnlahhyudayani in eight cantos deals 
with the story of Naia; and the other kavya Raghuruithacariiam 
describes the story of Kama in thirty cantos. Vamanabhatta Bana 
does not seem to have produced any other work.*’ 

poet, s'lliiathft. The paKBagoa deuoribing Triiingades'a in Vamanabhatta Bapa's 
Vcinabhupalacaritam are alinofit the same as those employed in describing 
Duk^ramapara in the Bhimakhandain, Many such parallel and identical passages 
can be picked up from l)Oth the works (Vide, ./ri Knraganti Sitarainayya’s article 
•ntltled \^ania7iabha{('i Buna arut Srlnatha in the Telugu monthly Bharati, 
Vol. 13, No. 6, May number. 1936. In his article he quot>^i many identical passages 
from both the works). This identity raiset the question about the original author¬ 
ship of these passages, whether it was s^rinatha's or Varnanabhatto Bana’s? Both 
of them were great Sanskrit poets and scholars, both were patronised by king 
Peda Komati Vema. and lienee both were contemporaries and probably 

Intimate friends. It might he tbai s'rin?«tha lent a helping hand to hi*’ 

friend, Vemanabaita Bapa in the composition of Vira/Uirayanaciritam. 

This fact. liowever has to be noted. Of the two works, 

rananararitmn iui(\ lintmakhafulam ionwvt is earlier in date thau latter. 

It was written in tlio reign of Poda Komati Vema(A.D. 1402“14‘20); and the Bhima- 
khandam was written some time alter 14^8 A. D. Whether he had a hand or not 
S^rlnatha would not have hoi>ifcatcd to incorporate, in his work Bhnnakhandam, 
some of the beautiful passages from the Viraiutrayanacnritam. It was a habit 
with s'rlna^ha to take from Sanskrit, ideas beautifully expressed, and sanutsds nicely 
composed, wherever they are found, and to incoporate them in his works; not 
that he was incapable of coining such ianuisaa or expressing such ideas, but simply 
because he was naturally fond of such beautiful passages. This may be well illustrated 
by the following example. The Sanskrit s'loka given below is found in the 
Dfujjavaram grant of king, Anavema dated in 1371 A . D. 

^ - loaa-as. 

S'rln.ltha rendered this s'loka into Telugu and appropriately utilised it in bis 
Bhmakhandam, while describing the VusayitamahatHava in god Bhiraanatha’s town, 
Da.k8hA.ram, celebrated by the di vas. The Telugu verse In the Bhimakhaiyiam runs 
thus ; 

-7T'£X3l&t» .rfTO 

41, The late s'ri M. Krishuamacharlar, author of ’* The History of the Olassioal 
Sanskrit Literature, mentions Brhntkathamatijari, as one of the works of V&mana- 
bhatja BA^a. He writes. “Of his BrhatkathamaHjari only the portion of it, dealing 
with the story of KiUaihbi-i, is now .ivaili.blo. ” (page - 316). He quotes for his 
authority a manuscript in ths Adyar Library, Madras, (Oat II. 4). I examined 
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Another poet Nrsirhha, brother of V’is vaniithakavi, and son of 
Gangadhara, appears to have flourished during the rule of the Heddis, 
He was the author of Kadambdri, a drama in five acts. Peda Kdmati 
Verna refers to this work in his Sdhihj(icintain<rni. It is thus evident 
that Kddamhari was earlier in date than the Sahitnacintdymnn of Peda 
Komati Verna. Nrsiriiha’s Kdilanihnri attained great fame by Vtuim’s 
time. Nfsimha’s brother Visvanatha may l)e identical with Visvauathai 
the author of the Sanskrit drama Sangandliikaharcffya*'. NfsimhabhaUa 
must have, therefore, been a contemporary of Prolaya Verna, the 
grand uncle of Peda Komati V5ma. 

The kings of Rajamahendravaram were equally famous for 
their patronage of learning. The h{)lders in the agraharns which 

they granted, were all great scholars, learned in the Vedas and the 
Sastras. However, we come to know of only two poets of their court, 
namely, Srivallabha of the Kanva gotra, son of Laksmi and S'rlvallahha, 
and Sarasvatibhatta of the S'rivatsa gdtra. The former was the 
composer of the grants of Kataya Voma and of AnavOta Reddi, 
nephew of Allida Reddi, ** and the latter was the writer of the 

the manuscript concerned, it contains two inooraplete works, one the Kadathbarl, 
written by Bana. and the other, an unnamed work on five leaves. The first leaf in 
this work is lost. From the closing passage written on page four, wo come to know 
that it is the end of the Vef^lacaturvvnyatika. The last loaf containing the colophon 
states that it was written by Bapa. There Is nothing in it to prove that the author of 
that work is the same Vamanabhatta Bana who adorned the court of king Poda- 
Komati Verna. 

s'ri M. Krishnamachariar writes that Vamanabhatta Bapa migrated to the court 
of king, Peda Komati Vcraa when about thirty years old (Vide, his "History of 
Classical Sanskit Literature, p. 25). No evidence is cited for this statement. 

42. The late s'ri M. Krishnamachariar idcntfies Vis'vanatha, the brother of N^simha 
with the author of ^aiigandhikakarana, and his father with Gangadliararaahakavi, 
praised by Gahgadevl, consort of the Vijayanagar prince, Kuinarakampannodeyar, 
in her Madhidravijayam, alias Virakamparayaearitam, and states that he was the 
son of Agastya’s sister (see his "History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 052). 
Agastya, as it is now acknowledged, was Vidyan.-itha. the author of Pratapa- 
rudrayas'ohhusanam, and the court poet of Kakati Prataparudradeva. Krishna- 
maohariar’s identifications seem probable, On their strength Nrsimha may bo said 
to have flourished in the early post Kakatiya period. 

48. S^ri. M. Bamakrishnakavi, M.A., reveals to us another Sanskrit poet who was a 
contemporary of Allada Reddi and his son Verna Re^dl of Rajamahendravaram. 
In his valuable articles on the commentaries on the Sahgitaratndkaram puhViBhod 
in the Bharati (1936, November issue, Vol. XVIII, pp. 625 ff), he informs us 
that Singaribhatfa or Sihganabbatta, son of Mayibhatta, was honoured by Allada 
Re(Mi and caused delight to the mind of his son, Verna Reddb and that he, later on, 
wrote a commentary on the Sangitaratnakaram in the Andhra language at the request 

60 
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VSmavaram grant of Allaya V6ma. Sarasvatibhatta had the titles 

kapibrahmiid and padava/cydfrraniunavit* ** 

The copper plate records discovered in the coastal region acquaint 

U8 with some more poets, name!}', 

1. Nf'iirhhabatta fif the Bharadvaja (Icarir^^ Vedantapiiragah) 

2. VaikunthahhatJa of the Atroya (Icavih) 

3. Kandaya Peddihhatta of the Saunka gdlrn 

4. Vjsvgsvarabhatta of the Bbaradvaja gdtrn. 

Both the poets, Nrsimhabhatta and Vaikunthabhatta, held rrttis 
in the (jgrahdrn of Vilaso, granted by the MusiinUri chief, Prolaya 
Nayaka. Of these Nrsiriihabhatta may be probably identical with his 
namesake, the author of the Kadambarindtnka, who was also a 
Bbaradvaja gdtrin. This identification gains support from the fact 
that he was nearer in time to Visvanatha kavi, the author of the 
Sauyandhikahnrnna^ and to the nuihakavi Gahgadhara. Kandaya 
Peddibhatta was the recipient of the (igrahara of Pr^lavaram by PrSlaya 
Nayaka’s cousin, Kapaya Nayaka. He performed a safniyaga in the 
S'risailam country, and is said to have written a commentary on the 
Giriiasahafira or iivaanhasrnndnui. This work has not yet come to light 
ViBVesvarabhatta of the Bhdradvaja gdtra, the last of the above list, was the 
recipient of the village of Alapadu as an agrahdra from king Peda KSmati 
Verna in Saka 1334, and belonged to a famous family of poets and 

of‘th« Vijayanagar ruh r, Praudha Devaraya. From this it may bo concluded 

that Sihgaribhatta, after living for sometime in the court of A.llada and 

hii son. V^;ma Rt^ddi. migrated to Vijayanagar. and adorned the court of Praudha 

Dftvaraya (Ddvaraya II). 


.. -. 


a Ep. liul., Vol. Xlil, p. ‘J61. 
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scholars. His father MadhaViirya was a poet of great renown, and 
had the title SikalakavifiUrmbhauma. It is for future research to 
unearth the works, if there were any, of Vaikunthabatta and of 
Visvesvarabhatfa. 

Similarly, we come to know of many scholars learned in sciences, 
but not their works, from the records of this period. The Musunliri 
chief, Prolaya Nayaka, the liberator of the land, gathered around him 
a number of learned brahmans, proficient in different sciences, and 
supported them. His ViUsa grant mentions seventy eight donees, of 
whom there were mathematicians, grammarians, philologists, logicians, 
philosophers, jurists and experts in the Agamas, and sacrificial lore* 
The names of some such scholars proficient in various sciences, known 
from the records of the period, are given below in a tabular form, along 
witli the phrases and passages therein used, indicating their proficiency 
in the special subjects of their study. This list is not exhaustive. 


Name 

Gotra 

Subjects mastered. 

Ananta 

Srivatsa 

Jyotirjnah 

Anantabhatta 

Harita 

Vcddntd-Sdfxla ^dfih'a-krtaird- 

Bollibhatta 

Kis'yapa 

mah 

Agdm^m praudliah Ganita- 

CarakUri KeVavdrya 


marmovil. 

Vydkhy(itd-H(ik(ila-vid!idn(im 

Cittaya 

Gautama 

Klptndvividha 

Decibhatta 

Kapi 

iivnd Vydkard7Unnt)n(lhih 
Pwld vidcijdp raniZinavit 

Erjayavadhani 

Kaundinya 

YdJu rj atdde iacarcadya ? 'a- 

Gaddapalli Peddibhatta 

Bharadvaja 

dkdfdipracdndadhih. 

Sabdo kdfilra - Fata n jalili 

Haribhatta 

Lohita 

Saidijvd’ Vcdo SastrdndinVifd- 

Inguvu Mallubhatta 

Saunaka 

kart a 

':^(tddnrhinlndrtdkimi jihvdgre 

Is vara 1 

Parasara 

yasijd nrtydii 
Gurutanlraviharadah 

Is'vara J 

Kajj^a Bbaratasudhi 

Atreya 

M iindntHainamsalah, Sahda- 

Kes'ava 

Kaundinya 

patuh Ttji'kopi karkamh 
Smrtijnah 

Mallubl^atta 

Saunaka 

Citrarddfunid- Yojusi 

Malarava Ma<ihavasudhi 

Kaundinya 

^addin'idnyadividyanufu- 

Mandapaka Rama 

Paras'ara 

yasffd jihfkf vihUrdhliuh 

Vydkarla-Icdriia^banga- Vajnh 

candrasudhi. 


S rancitrakrt . 
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Namt 

Onfra 

Subjects mastered. 

Mudiya Sihganarya 

Kanndinya Vidvcin Sangita-Sahitya- 
Sastrcnnarga-vicakmndh 

Fannftla Kommaya 

Kanndinya 't^iiddriani^vyakriyabhir- 
Jihcdyasya-vijrmlyhdtci 

Peda Bh;ivanab}iaUa 

Bharadvaji 

BL I^ninis~Sal)dci8dm7ie,cu.iukit ~ 
dpdrnganilnra-Ganit " 
ar 7} avail 

Pcjchiptini 'J’aJlay.irya 

Harita 

hi dai'dkyapi amandndni-vyd - 
khyata 

Pida Siddhyahhat^a 

Bhilradvaja 

Jydtirdrs\cijagadvidhah 

Penceti Dnvarebhaita 

11 

Sivdga in avisdradah Veda 
l^dstra Puranajnah 

Perumadimakhi 

(rautaina 

Vyakartdsarvukdstranam 

Pina Bbavanabhalta 

Bburad vaja 

J!/dtis$astram~?nahad • ya sija 
tjrt iya in-iva - Idea nam 

P^tappaya 

Kaupdinya 

Dharynakdstra^kxtakramah 

POtibha^ta 

Srivataa 

Sabdasdsanavit 

Polndri Vallabliasudhi 

Sapdilya 

Brahma- Yaj -Bast 7'an dm 

vydkhijatn 

Pr6keii Narayanamakhi 

.Vtrilya 

l^rkikas-'run fn‘kas-Sd77in 
sabdiko-ijajiiikah-kavih 

Kdmaya 

Kasyapa 

Oaiiitu-Brahmabirudah] 

Sankara 

It 

^iiddarhnapa\uh karttakrti 

Sihgayajva PHriuiiadiniakhi 

Gautama 

Bdstrandm ryakhyatd 

Singayirya 

Harita 

Mirndmsd &abd(i-Tarkabhlih 

S^5raayapya 

Bharadvaja 

Jydtirvit 

Ven nyarya 

Kaubika 

BastravydkhyUdhurandharah 

VidyS Vibvesvara 

handily a 

Kavifi 

Vissayarya 

Saunaka 

Citraradhdni Vaju^i 

VisvoHvara 

S'rivatsa 

Vaiyi i s ikama t a prati ^hah 

Giidimetta Sarvadevaniakhi 

Harita 

V yd khydtdkhila-Bdstrdn dm 

NadhubaitOpadhyaya 

Kapi 

Vydkhyatd 


A perusal of the above list shows that Vyiikctrann, Jyautisa, 
Giinitii, and Miniums,i, were extensively studied in the coastal Andhra 
in the times under review. None of the works of the many commenta¬ 
tors on Jjaddarsanas and Sastras has come to light. This list is given 
with a view to help future research to discover any of the works written 
by them. It is well worth noting that the study of (Pfirw 

Mimiititsa) was still continued in Andhra in the middle ages. There were 
even scholars who mastered the Sutupatha Brahmnnii of the ^ukla 
Viijur VMa. Kainayarya. son of Vallabharya of the Mandavelli family, 
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ig described as Satapathi {Vidvan Safapathi Kunkiyaryah ^ukla Yajuh 
patuh-'^ 76) in the Kohkuduru plates of Allaya Dodda Reddi of 
Rajamahendravaram. The same grant informs us that Mallayarya 
of the NarlUri family studied completely U/r/Ftda along with the 
Brahmanas (Brdhmarjavrtti lUijV^da^pTiragah). 

In this period many great astronomers flourished in the coastal 
country, and specially developed the science under the patronage of the 
Reddi kings and other chiefs. This fact is borne out by the copper-plate 
records of the period. Ganapati of the Hharadvtija (jdtra was “an ocean 
of knowledge of the Vedas and the Sciences” ( Viida~i^dstr(wijnd)insindhvah)y 
and was well versed in Prainiik\aka, a branch of Astronomy. He was 
the recipient of the village of PrSlavaram as an agndidra from Namaya 
Nayaka of the Virasamanta family of Pitluipurain. We come to know 
of a very renowned family of astronomers belonging to the Haritasa 
(jotrn, who were patronised by the Reddi kings of Kondavidu. The 
genealogy of these daivajnas is given below. 

Narasirhha 

(Paravadiknnjaragha\asimkah) 

Bhimes'varayajva 
Yagavidhanaial i 
\ 

Potibhalta 

(^ttarkakarkaBalcfpaprakriydparama sra ni h ) 

Gundayarya 

iPunditrikadrs9indydkhundacandrahrtnbhtdhd) 
performer of the Paundarikayiiga 

Peddiyajva ( Brahkia-Buryddisiddhdntasindhu-manthdnak = 
ddrih; Dnivajnacudamoneh Y(ijurdrnndy<ivddi ; 

Nitydnnda navraii) 


Ramacandra Gahgadhara 

{Brahma-Suryddist(ldhanta-r(ih(tsiidrfhaikavedi) 

The titles and phrases noted against each name in the above 
table, testify to the greatness of this learned family of astronomers. 
Peddiyajva, also called Peddibhatta, adorned the court of king 
Anavema, and received from his patron the village of Paccani 
Tandipajrju (Tenali taluk, Guntur District) in Saka 1296. He was also 
an elder contemporary of kings, Kumaragiri and his cousin Peda KOmati 
Verna. Peddibhafta and his sons visited the court of Peda Komali 
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VSma after his accession to the throne, and found ready support frotn 
that learned king Sarvajn>icakravarti. His minister, Mamidi Sifiga- 
nSmatya, a descendant of Chittaya** of the Bharadvaja gotrn^ was a pro¬ 
found scholar in Astronomy, and wrote GUdhcirthadipika, a commentary 
on the Sdmasigldhanta. He might have helped Peddibhatta and his sons to 
some extent, in getting the royal patronage, for, he was himself an astro- 
nomer of no mean ability. In the work Srngara Naimdham which he accep¬ 
ted dedication from poet Srinatha, he was referred to as kavitdsiddhdnta 
Hurvapia and pancdiigaHtlLiramdntrarakpnakalapraudha*^, He must have 
well appreciated the merit of Peddibhatta and his sons, and lent 
a helping hand to them. Peddibhatta received from Komati Verna two 
villages Kaluvainula and NandamUru as agraharns in S'aka 1326 
(1404 A.D.), and Saka 1333 (1411 A. D ) respectively. Peddibhatta’s son 
Ramacandra also was a great astronomer. He was the recipient of 
the village of Rudravaram from the same king in S'aka 1341 (1419 A. D.). 
PeddibhaUa and his sons became the ornaments of Peda Komati 
Verna’s court. 


'fhe science of Astronomy seems to have l)een patronised by the 
kings of Kopdavklu from long before the time of Peda KOmati Verna. 
The KodDru grant of Anavdta Reddi brings to light two more astrono¬ 
mers, Narasimhajyautisika of tlie V^asisiha gQtrn, and TaJlaya of 
KodUru. Though there were such great astronomers, it is strange 
that no astronomical work written by any one of them, with the 
exception of GTidhartkadlpikd which is extant, has come to light. 


“There is a class of philosophers”, writes Conti, “found through¬ 
out all India called Brahmans who devote themselves much to 


45. 




1x0" ...v 






—Sr.Nd., VI,v.i44. 


•Ibid, l,v. 10, 
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Astronomy and the prediction of future events. They are men of 
superior cultivation, and are distinguished by a greater sanctity of 
life and manners/^'* The kings of BajamhSndravaram also patronised 
scholars well-versed in Astronomy. Pinnaya, son of Sihgaya of the 
Kaiyapa gotra, who adorned the court of AnavOta Reddi, son of AnavrOla 
of Rajamahendravaram, was proficient in the sciences of Jyauti§a and 
S akuna, and had the titles Jydtirmdrganirargalaj and Sakuiia - Brahma, 
He received from Anav5ta the village of Chikkala, re-named PrOlaya- 
Komaragiripuram, as an agrahdra in S'aka 1344. This village is 
identical with Koinmnohikkala in the West Godavari district 
(Bhimavaram taluk). 

There were some more astronomers, like Nurayana, son of 
Kacibhatta of the Kasyapa gntra, and Annaya, son ot Gopalahhatla 
of the Haritasa gotra, who were patronised by Annad6va Coda and 
other cheifs, and received shares in the agrahdras donated by them. 


Another science which found ready patronage from the kings 
of this period was Ayurveda. Grants of this period bring to light a 
great family of Ayurvedic physicians, namely, the Parahitas of the 
Atreya gStra. The family traces its descent from one Parahita, a 
sarpavyddhieikitsaka, who is said to have obtained that honorific title 
by saving a serpent suffering agony, by extracting a bone sticking up 
between its jaws, and healing the wound. Members of this pan^iia 
family of Parahita were experts in medicine, especially in sarpaeikitsa 
and visavaidya. Those who practised medicine in days of yore wore 
called pavdita.s. Any number of examples may be cited in support of 
this statement. That is why Parahita’s family is termed Pantjiitdnam- 
kularn in inscriptions.. 


47. Major. Conti, p. 25. 

■is.» V 54. 

^ q: fqig: 

—KaluvaeSru grant. 


49. The KopdAvIdu record (81.1. IV. No. 699) of king SadSs'iva Raya of Vijayanogar 
dated in s'. 1468, regietem grants of land to many pa^itas, evidently phybiciano 
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The chiefs of Kojukonda, and the Reddi kings of Rajamahendra- 
varaiTi extended their patronage to the members of the Parahita 
family. Sifigaya Nayaka of Kojukomla made a grant of the 
village of AkkalapOndi ^ to the Ayurvedic physician, Parahita of the 
AtrOya family in Saka 1290. Anitalli, queen of Allaya Virabhadra- 
Reddi of Hajamahendravaram, made a gift of the village of Kaluvac^xu 
(Taniikii Taluk, West Godavari district) to Parahita, son of Kdlanatba- 
bhat^ of the same family in S'aka 1345. With the help of the two 
grants mentioned above, the genealogy of the Parahita family may be 
traced as shown in the table below. 

both veterinary and Ayurv<^dir, of whom “ As'vavaidyiilu Lak^mana papditulu”, 
was one. Among the doneoH, It ih inb^rosting to noto that there was one Parahita 
also, a memher of the Parahita family. This inscription shows that the 
members of the Parahita family maintained their reputation even during the 
Vijayanagar period, and ran be traced in inscriptions until almost the end of 
the sixteenth fentury. A record {s.I.l., IV, No. 1374) at Diiksharam registers 
the gift made by one Aunaya Pandita of the r»autama goira, who is referred to 
therein as Vaidyt*ndra. 

The As'vayurvedftvaidya Vasudeva is referred to in a record (S.I.L, Vol. V, No. 180) 
as Vclsudgva Papejita, sou of Ananta Papdita of the Atreya gbira. Some of these 
Papdifftfi 8.1^0 Sthanadhipabis of temples (S.I.L, Vol., V, No. 189). Mallikarjuna, 
Maficena, and s^rjpali. the three reputed s^ivacaryae. that go by the name of 
Aradhyairayavi in the Andhra country, wore also called Mallikarjuna Papdlta, 
Maficena Papdita, and Sripati Pandita. Here also the term Papdlta. 1 believe, 
connotes that they wore f x|)eris in Medicine. Names of s'ivSoaryaa with the 
suffix pandita, like s'rikaptha Papejita, and SOmes'vara Papdita, are met with 
in anoion. inscriptions (vide, Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, Sk. 94 and 98). Theie s'iva- 
oaryas, whether of the Kalamukha, Pas'upats, or of any other school, are 
known to have been experts in medicine. They established hospitals for the 
public. The Kcdiya ma(ha or Kedares'vara tomplo, at Belagamve of the KSlfimukha 
s'aivas contained a hospital in it {ndniinathayrdgijanarbgohhicuiajyaithanatn, the 
place for the treatment of diseases, given to the destibuto and the sick (Ep. Cam, Vol. 
VII, SK. lO'i. The Pa.s'upata s'aiva teacher, Vis'vesvara s'ivaof the G5laki mafha 
estabUshod a matornity hospital at Mandadain in the Guntur district, during 
the reign of Rudramadevi, daughter of Kakati Gapapatideva (J. A. H. R. S., Vol. 
IV, pp. 147 ff). 

50. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII pp. 59 ff. 

fil. A. 8. P. P.. Vol. II. pp. 93 ff. 

53. Members of the K&lauathal>hatta family, who are now living in the West Godavari 
district, claim to be the descenInnfcs of P.irahiU TV’s father, Kilgnatbabha^, after 
whom, they say, their family got its name. 
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Parahita (1) of the Atreya gdtra 
(S(trpa vi/iitiJi icik'itsdhdJt) 

1 

Mallinatha 

I 

Parahita (ID^lJiiia 

I 

Rftnianatha 

alias Hamaya ~ Aitariibika 

I 


Parahita (III) D^varaya (I) Kalanatha 

S'. 1290 1 

_L_ 

1 1 I 

Parahita (IV) DSvaraya (II) Vararia 
S'. 1345 

Parahita II was one who knew the secrets of all the 5gamas 
[sQTi^agamarthaiaivojfiah). He is said to have got the name Parahita by 
practising sarpacikitsa, His son Uamanatha also was an expert in the 
treatment of diseases. Parahita Ilf was a great Vgdic scholar and 
physician. He is said to have taught the Yajur Veda^ and the Aynr- 
Vida to his students, and accomplished the object of his life. He was 
the recipient of AkkalapUndi. Parahita IV received the village of 
KaluvecSju as an ngrahara ivam king Virabhadra Reddi and his queen 
Anitalli, in S'aka 1345. He was eulogised as vaidikakarmnkarfnnf.ha- 
matih^ ^ivarcanataiparoht dinajanavanah^ eiXid Ayur^Yajur-Vldavit. 


Kings of Kondavidu also, especially Peda KSmaJi V§ma, support¬ 
ed the science of Ayurvlda. His Ponnupalli records register grants of 
villages to eminent AyurvSdic physicians. The donee of one of these 
grants, dated in S'aka 1326, was one Bhaskararya, a YajurvSdin, son of 
Parahita of the Kas'yapa gotra. and of the Apastamba Sntra. Bhaskar^ 
was a Panditlndra and a member of the Parahita family that 
received its name by saving a serpent. ” He bed the title 

63. “.. 

—V, 56. Kaluvftceru grant. 

54. The text of thia record ia given in Sr. 8r., (Vido, Appendix pages 14 and 15.) 
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Bh^dkit f)hanvunt(jri. The grant referred to above shows clearly that 
there were two brandies of the same Parahita family, with two 
different one of the Atrt\va yotra and the other of the KaSyapa 

goira. It is roally enigmatic how the descendants of the same Parahita 
belonged to two different gdlra<'^. The other Punnupalli grant issued in 
Saka 1330, records the gift tf that village to Sihganarya of the 
Kas'yapa gdlra, another vary great scholar and Ayurvatiic physician 
well versed in the VgJas^ V^dangas, in the Patanjdli Mahahhd^ya^ in 
the Vrnic''‘i7cay }Jydyn^ and Mimdsd Drasanas^^, He was the son 
of ViJIaydrya, grands(jn of Bhaskararya, and great-grandson of 
Periyavilla. 

His genealogy, as given in this grant, is as follows 
Perivavilld of the Kas'yapa ydfra 

I 

Bhaskararya 

I 

Villavarva 

r 

Singanarya (Donee) 

The donees of the two Ponnupalli grants under discuBsion appear 
to belong tu the same family, and to the same KaSyapa gdtra. 
SihgaiKirya’s grandfather Bhaskara is, in all probability, identical 

“ Ponunpalli grant, 16. 

Tho Uixb ot this gram wan iniblishod by s'ri Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri Garu, in his 

S''ra</<v;v/S'/ nh/tA i/u as ail Mpp^'udix. in pages 14 to 16. Tho donee’s tjotra was 

Kasyupa and not Hliftradv.ij’i. as'stau'd in the text of ihe book (Vide, Sr. Sr., p. JU2)' 
66. Sr. S'*., Vide. Ap|xjudix, p, 
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with the donee of the first set dated in Saka 13'?G. The name of his> 
father Parahita seems to be the common title of the members of this 
family, his real name beinji? Periyavilla. Periyavilla and Vijlayarya 
are strange names and are not common among the Andhras. Ji^dged- 
by their names they appear to have been Dravida brahmans.^'’ If this 
surmise is correct, it is no wonder if the r/a/roN of the donet's of the 
Ponnupalli records and tlmse of the Akkalaptlndi and the Kaliivaceru 
grants are differeiU. Then, how could the Dravida brahmans claim to be 
members of the same Parahita family ? Parahitas of the Atreya gbira 
were an old family. It wa^ flourishing in the Andhra from almost the 
beginning of the Reddi period. No such antiquity can be postulated, 
with the evidence available to ns, to the Ponnupalli family. Members 
of the latter family were proi)ably the pupils of the Parahitas, and 
learnt from them Parahiln-vaidUiU ^ special school of medicine, probably 
relating to sarpacikiUa or to b(3 more comprehensive Hence, 

they may be takeji as Paraliita’s cultural descendants, who maintained 
atid nurtured this medical art. In ancient tim»‘s, there were such ■ 
descendants in the sphere of religion (a pupil or disciple considered 
hinaself to be the son of his qu*'h), and in tin? sphere of politics (a king’s > 
subordinate considered himself to be his son). In the same way, 
members of the Ponnupalli family belonging to the Kas'yapa gdtra 
appears to have styled themselves as the descendants of PaTahita 
Pai]4Pa in the sphere of culture iTiodical art). 

There i.s a treatise on Medicine in Sanskrit called ''Purahita* 
in the Government Oriental manuscripts Library, Madras, 

■^00 

—Ponnupalli grant, No. IT. p. 1C. 

5S. We find even to-day Dravida brahmans of the Kas'yapa yotra at Ponnupalli. 

69. The colophon at the end of this work (D.C.S.M. (Madras). Vol. XXIII, No. 1834C) 
runs thus; 
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ascribrd fo onp Srinatba Pandifa of the Parahita family. The work 
contains the Afi\^ngnkarit^n in eight ffdhtkdros^ of which the 
beginning is wanting in the (fdhtkdra. The names of the sections 
with the exception of the first which is unknown, are given below: 

1 . 

2 Kanmdrcddytl rdfJ’iikdrnh 

3 Bh Uta vidgadhikdrnh 

4 Ddhacik iisadiitk (trail 

5 &aUiddhi kart lit 

6 Sarrasdlyddltikiinih 

7 fia sd ijn nadhi kn rah 

8 V aj ika rn nddhika rn It 

Why this work was called Parahita Siariihita, and what the 
extent and speciality of this work was, have yet to he ascertained. 
P(irnhiitiVtsnui<iddhi(ilia, probably another vvork on Medicine, is alluded 
to in the colophon to the first chapter of Nrsiinhaniddna/n^, a medical 
treatise written by a certain Nrsiihha Pundiia oi unknown date. 

We do not know if Pdrdltxtaminhitd and Pr(rrahit(iri><fjusiddhdnia 
are allied works on (he same subject, and if the latter is extant. 

Rasdd'aidya, or treatment of diseases with mercurial prepa¬ 
rations, was greatly (levelope<l during this period, because of tlie impetus 
given by the Siddlia cult of tin* NavamUhas. The NavanSthas and 
their disciples were experts in Fttt/o.s (metalInrgicai sciences), specially 
in Rd'^'arddii. 'I'hey used Rasa or me»cury for curing diseases. In the 
Rasdkdrrhdpntdnif^^ a treatise dealing with the purification of mercury? 
and the preparation of <lifferent kinds of mercurial powders and 
medicine**, the autiior Nagcsa or Xagarjuna gives, in the beginning of 
the work, a list of names of medical works Rasa l&dstras which he 
consulted in writirig that work. Wc find, among the authors of these 

60. Ibid, No. 13107. 

The t’olophou ruu8 than : 

01. Ibid. No. 13192. 

qiJj5 
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works, Vya^i and Xagarjuna. two of the nine Nath a Side! has (Nava- 
nathas) mentioned. The latter is described as Rasd-Saslra-ninnuta in 
the Telugu work Njranathacaritra. 

An interesting feature of the times under review was the 
appointment of a special royal physician in each court, called the 
prandcarya (the guardian of king’s life), to lo<ik after the health of the 
king. Parahita IT[ was the pravacurya of Sihgaya Nayaka of Kojukopda. 
LaksmaijiiCarya was the pranararipi of prince Hukka II, son of 
Harihararaya II of Vijayanagar. The kings of those days, being 
constantly under fear of Visa-prayoga, did not readily take food (sweets 
and other edibles), cloths, jewels and ornaments, sent to them by 
their subordinates or equals as tributes or presents, without getting 
them examined by an expert medical olTicer. This seems to be the 
reason for the appointment ()f a pranacarya, a s[)ecial medical officer 
attached to the king. We find, in the ordinary Telugn kavyas of the 
period, like Rukmangddacaritra,^^ works which have nothing to do 
with Political ecience, verses relating to vimparik-<a, in a discourse 
on raja-niti, a prince ought to know. 

Any account of literature of either Telugu or Sanskrit during 
the Reddi period cannot be complete without referring to the literary 
activity, in the kingdom of the R^cejla chiefs of Rajukoiida and 
Devarakonda. The Reddi and the Kecexla kings vied with one another 
in extending their patronage to poets and scholars, and in producing 
literary works. Both were equals in maintaining political grandeur, 
in extending patronage to man of letters, in scholarship and military 
skill. If Sihgahhupala of Rajukonda was a sarntjua, king Peda 
Komati Veina of Kundavidu also liad the same title. Poet S'rinatha, 
the court poet of the Reddi kings, visited the Rajukonda court also, 
and was honoured by the Rccej^la chiefs. He was the cultural link, 
as it were, that connected Kondavulu and Rajiikodna, the two rival 
houses. 


62. Further Sourcefi, L, No. 34-a. 

63. 

. 

:3bo;5b^)o..;5b^ c'/r 

dSb''_18-19. 
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Sihj^abhtlpjila II, also called Kumarasihpa, was a great Sanskrit 
poet and scholar, and the authf)r of the E(iS(irnrtuasudhakarctfn, a treatise 
on Rhetoric in Sanskrit. He was the son of AnavSta I, and grandson 
of Sihga I. The term kninara seems to have been particularly applied 
to grandsons named after their grandfathers. Anavota I’s grandson 
who was named after his grandfather, had also the name of Kuma~ 
ran/)avOta or AnavOta II. Himself a great scholar and poet, Sihga II 
gathered round hi/n noted scholars and poets, like Visvesvara and 
Appavarya. He quotes profusely in hia work, prose passages and 
sldkds in ilhistratio/i of difTorent lnk^(ma>f from different dramas. Of 
these Home dramas appear to hava been written by himself and some by 
others. A majority of these works are not now extant. 

Recently Rahmimnccdika, otherwise called KitvaJayavtilh a drama 
written in Sanskrit by SingabhUpala If, was <liscovored in the 
Travancoro Palace Library, and published. Th’s drama in four 
acts describes the marriage of lord Sri Kri;>na with Kuvalayavali. PraJii^. 
gandohkitiravd anti kh(t(jiijanarayitn<i, the well known titles of Kumara 
Sihga, find moiitiou in this work. This drama is stated to have been 
enacted on the occasion of the vasiinUtyairamiihotsiii'a of god Prasanna 
GOpahid'va r-aiding at Rdjasaila (Rajukonda). In this drama, the 
author describe^ himsidf as lalitakavitTinla^it ‘ rnUiramina, His protege ' 
Bommakanti A|)payarya pays a high compliment to Sihga TI by 
extolling him as sorno/ilr; in his AmarakZdsavyiikhiji},'^' He says that, if a 
work was exaniirKal by the Lnk'<ya - laksai\(W(hli Kumara Sihga, it 

- C. S. M. (Madragi), R. 3672, p. 

1 ;^ " _ Ihid. R. No. 1401 ; R. N. 1170 . 
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was unnecessary to go through it again, and that, if it did not merit the 
appreciation of Sihga, it was of no avail even if it was corrected by others. 
Besides the two works Easdriiavasndhakarant and Rui na pan call ku, 
Sihga II also wrote SatujUasudhakaram,'^ a commentary on S'arhga- 
Sangitaratnakarani.^' This work also was recently discovered 
in the Mabarastra country and is now in the course of publication. 

Now, let us see if we can lix the date of Sihgabhttpala’s works. 
It seems that only the date of Rdsdrnava.sndkdkrafn may lie lixed roughly, 
and not the dates of other works. Rasarnavasndhakarain was earlier in 
date than Carnalkdracandrikd written by VisVes'vara, the court-poet of 
Sihga II. This is clear from the fact that Vis've.svara frequently quotes 
the former in his work. Bhoganatha, the nannasaciva of the Vijaya- 
uagar Prince, Sahgama [I, and the composer of his Bitraguuta grant 
dated in Saka 1278 (1356 A.,D.) quotes in his ALankuvasudhdnidhi^ 

65. Of thii* work tbo. first cliaptor on Scarolaksana was pritit;Ocl at Calcutta in 1880. In 

. this printed copy the colophon runs thus; * SUhhabhirp^laviracituyanL . Soiiyita- 

sndhakamhhilyiim..." But tho colophon to the first I'l^apLcr in the manuscript 
copy recently discovt!red, reads difiorently. According' to thin, the author of the 
first, third, and the fifth chapters is a fn rtalu Crangndliara, son of Bhatta s'ringa- 
natha, the dharrnadhikari of ^laharajadhiraja (repinniha, tho ruler of tho 
Narmadatata country. But again the authorship of the sooonil, fourth, and sixth 
chapters Is attributed to the Andhramanduladhis'vara, Singabhupala, son of Anavbta, 
who IB no doubt Kutuarasiiiga. It is difficult to account for this discrepancy in tho 
colophons of this work, and to establish the identity of Gangadhara. 'I’ho usual 
practio<3 of describing tho genealogy of the author in tb(f introductory versos is not 
followed in this work, in its stead wo find the following .verso. 

66. s'arngadhara. the author of the San<jitaratnahara, was the son of Sbcjhala, a 
couuuiiporary and the s'rlkaranadhipa of tho Yadava king, SinghapadOva who flouri¬ 
shed m the first half of the. thirteenth century. R. G. Bhandarkar writes thus in 
his Karly Jlistoru of the Dekkan in connection with the above commentary : 
“There is a commentary on this work attributed to a king of the name of 8ihgn who 
is rejjresented as a paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. This Singa appears, 
in all likelihood, to be Sihghana; and the commentary was either written by him 
or dedicated to him by a dependant, as is often the caBo"-(Vide. the bkirljj History 
of the Dekhjn III edition (1928), pages 194-195). Tho commentary in tho above 
passage is, no doubt, the same as the one descrihod above. Singa, “the paramount 
sovereign of the Andhra circle” was not Singbapa, the Yadva king of the Maharasjra 
country, but the Recerla chief, Kumara Singa. 

67 . 
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another treatise on Rhetoric, verses from Magha and Camotkiracondrika 
calcrah(mdha^. A [a^kai^asuhdunif I hi fxinst h&ve been written 
about Sakd 1280, or ^aka 1300 at the latest. Before this date, 
ViivSgvara completed his C<un(itkdracofidrikd. RaHarncwasiidhukny'am^ a 
still earlier work Uian Cdinatkaracandrikd, niust have been written 
long before the latter one. Hence, it may be concluded that Singa II 
wrote his work, while he was a prince during his father’s reign, some 
time about Saka 1^90, that is, 1368 A.D 

Next to SihgabhOpala, his son Ravu Madhava Nhyaka (Mada 
Nayaka) has to be mentioned among the king-poets and scholars of 
the Recexla family, ihe stone record of his wife Nagambika at 
Nagilrain, a village to the north of Rajiikonda, reveals the fact that 
Madhava wrote in S'aka 1349, RajlKiviyam/’^ a commentary on &rimad 
Ramuyana^ and offered it at the lotus feet of god S'ri Rama. This work 
is now lost. 

As already stated, VisvSsvara, the author of the Cam^dkara- 
cmidrika was patronised by Singa 11. He was a pupil of KSeisvaramisra, 
the author of Rusuminuimsiiy now extinct. Visv6svara’s Cmnatkarar 
candrika is purely a Idk^undyrantha in eight rilasas. The verses in this work 
illustrative! of the several /(/A>vmo.s, are all in praise of the author’s 
patron. While giving an estimate of the work, Dr. V. Raghavan writes, 

IIT'?1=TT ^ ^ ^TffrT Hit '' 


“ This rotini (of th.> Cakrahindha^ r^ads OamatkarainOfinTt, ®ev<?nth round reode 
Vivvapatikavi. and rho ninth round roads Siiipaprabhuyas'ah ’* quoted from s'ri M. 
Doraswarnaiya’s article on "Sinnahhuiut/a Ills data'', in T.thV. Vol. I pp. .SI. 5(>. s'ri 
Doraawamaiya writes tluis : " Hii6c?atMtha is th*' older brother of Vidyarapya, the 

^;roat inimtitor of the Vijayanaffar empire. Alauikaramdhanidhi was written during 
the reign of flarihara 11 (18S0' of VijayanaTar. Vis'ves'vara appears to be a 
seion of th ' V’i 1 v.ir.m VM family from the ant)ior*K genoalogr given in Alahkaxa- 
mdhttnuihi, and of the same nluradvaja atifra. .and this with his great learning 
has commanded in ho iorifio nienrioa in Hhn'j:anrrha’s works. ” Ibid, p. 54. 


ftS. Ep. Ind., Vol. TU. pp. dl ff. 

69. Vv. Tr., Appendix, No. l‘i p. 4f), v. 17. 
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The mosb noteworthy part of this work is its treatment of riti . He 

(Visvesvara) combines Rudrata and Dand’n, adds SDinelhing himself 
and christens Vaidarhhi, Gaudiya and PancWi as Kathina 

and Miira . Another approach is that of camatkara, which 

is poetic delight which comprelieiids all poetic cdeinoiits from 
GiinOi and ^abdalankara to Ro.Mt and Dhvnni. It is on the basis 
of this camatkdra which is ldkr>tUir7ihlada that Jagannatha j^ives 

his most comprehensive definition of poetry.Almost the first 

regular treatise on Poetics to make approach through this caniutkdra is 
Camatkaracandrikd of Visvesvara ” 

There were some more poets of the RScerla court to he taken into 
account. One of them, Naganatha, son of Pasupati Pandita, and a pupil 
of Vis'ves'vara, was the author of the drama, MadaiKudla^a Bhdi]it. He 
was the court poet of Anavota I and tin? composer of his Ainavolu stone 
record” dated in S'aka 1291, i. o., PiG9 A. D. h is likely that Pasupati 
Naganatha, the court poet of Anavota I was tlm author of the drama, 
AnavOlandyakiyam, now extant, referred to in Kuruara Sihga’s R(is;drmiHh 
sudhdkaram, 

Peddana Pdtaraja, the minister of Mada Nayaka I, was the author 
of the CJmamah@s'varam stone record ” of bis master, dated in S'aka 
1298. The verses in this record bear eloquent testimony to his scholar¬ 
ship and poetical talent. 

Boinmagan^i Appayarya was another great scholar-poet who 
adorned the court of Sihga II. He wrote a commentary” (Amarakd- 
havydkhyd) on the Am^irakTmi oi Amarasihiha. From this vyakhyTi we 
come to know that he had another name, Mara Pdta. It is likely that 
his full name was Pstappaya which, in ordinary parlance, became 
Appaya. 

70. Vide Dr, V. Raghavan’sexeellent article on "The Cninntkaracamirihn of Vis'vchvara*', 
in the Aamls of the Dhandnrkar Oriental ftesearch fnstitnte, Vol. XVI, Papep, 
131-1.S9. Gould this Vis'ves'vara bo Vis'vanatha, tho broiher of Nrhiinha, the author 
of tho drama Kadathbari? Vis'ves'vara also belonged to the Bharadvaja qrdri (Vide, 
T. S. V., Vol. I. p. 54). Tho nearness in time between Vis'ves'vara and Nreiriiho, 
and their common gQtra may lend Bome weight to tho tuggostion of the identity of 
the former with Vis'vanatha, brother of the latter poet. 

71. Vide Vv. Cr., Appendix No. 4 pp. 20 ff. 

72. Ibid, No 10, pp. 35-86, v. .32. 

—C. 8. M., (M»dr»B), B. 1401 (End.; 
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Another poet of the RCcejIa court was Sakalya Mallubhalta. 
Pf'oiapacai’itru^ a lafe quasi-hist(jrical Telngu prose work, purjjortiiig to 
describe the history of the K^kalivas of Waivihgal, states that he was 
one of the poets of Prat ipanidra’s court. Though much reliance 
cannot he placed on this vrork, yet, there is reason to believe 
that he flourished in the post < Kakatlya period also. (Vide, 
chapter on Religion above and Ttdugu literature below). He 
mu.st have beeii a corUciuporary of the Hvcejla chief Sifiga 1. This 
conjecture finds confirmation from another piece of evidence. A slOka 
in praise of Harihara t in tlie Pnisunguridiuirali^ a Sanskrit work of the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, suggests that Sakalya Malla 
was for some time in tlie Vijayanagar court. From the Guruparanrpa- 
raprahJunri'^ a Vaisnava sectarian work, we come to know that he was 
in the Rclcexla court also, thongfi jt is not definitely known if be was 
there either in his early or later life, eillier after, or before his stay 
at Vijayanagar. 


Sakalya Malla was the son of Sakalya Madhavasiulhi. He 
wrote a grarnmar on tlie Sanskrit language, two kdvyas, Nirsd^hya 
Ranuiyanum, and Udavd-Rmjhavitm, and a lexicon by name Avyayn- 
of.which the grammar and the haniaydiKi''^ are now 
lost; Od(rr(t-R(i(j}\(ivam and Avayaya^anijrdhd-inghovpi are now extant. 


. 

—Mfip. No, b- and 7-6-17. 

76. Ep. Tnd., Vol. XTTT, p. 3'i‘2. 

70. Ho is known to havo writ,ton a Sanskrit grammar and Xirr^.sjhiia niimiii/anani from 
j]io Tolngii works of .\ppakavi and Maringanti Singarac.iryn, very late Telugii poets- 




rCk)?* J) '>) yxSV7|VCX'' 
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The kavya Uddra-Raghai-am, as is now available, is incomplete 
and contains only nine sargaS. The ninth sarga stops with the story of 
iSurpnnandsikaccliccia. Tt is from the colophon of this work that we 
come to know that he was the son of Madhavabhaiia/’ Argayasangraha- 
nighanpi"'^ was a lexicon of finyayasov indeclinables. From this lexicon 
we come to know that Sakalya Mallubhalla had the title ntlurbha- 
s^dlxaritiipitainahiinJcd, which snp:gests that he was a poet in four 
languages. 

These were about the chief Sanskrit poets that thnirished, and the 
works they produced, in the limes under review. 

fhdigious works, pariicul irly .s7d//-(/.s\ and gtidyas, written 

by early poets, find frequent monticui in the Telngu wmrks of this period 
and wore very popiibir. In this category particular nuintion should be 
made of works like Nilckaritlidsldm, Mahinmn^idlrd, Anai/idydstard^ 
HdiriyndJiasid!f (d Manmiidsiura^ Sdins(trdnidi/dsfdr(d MdldijdrTijdsIdlvd 
Bihyt(jad>n, Kdlithisagdclya iind on, Palku^iki Sdmanatha mentions 
these works in liis Panilddrddhyuutrifnt NihifdivfidslDtrd was 
particularly very popular during this period among tiie Saivas. The 
Telugu poets, Sriiiatha and Potaraja, also mention this sidlra in their 
works, along with some others. 


rratiipcuaritra albO corroborator ilio j’acl Uiat. tic wan the author of Nirosilnia lidinii- 
ya\ia (Vide A. S. P. P. pp Vol. Vi 1 ji -ids dO.) s^hcliavc’illi ^r!il]ikarjaiiat)hatl.ii, 
montioned in the manusoript C3pi<‘S of liiis I‘rnt(tp<iraritrn (this war also publishod 
in the s'ai vapfa viriiii serie.s, anuu ii: Ihani 3, \Varah‘:;al, p. GO) is no other than 
s'akalya M.dlubhaUa. 

Vifle, M. Seshagiri Saptri’s Rej^ort on Tamil mannRcriptB Vol. 1 pp 3 -1 (1800-07). 

Also P>handarkar’s list of Sanskrit manubf i ipts (IHOJl). 

78. The colophon of this work runs thus : 
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TELUOU LITEltATUItK 

With the re-estahlishment of independence in the country, Telugu 
•iterature entered on a new phase of developmet. Before this period 
it found favour only willi inmddlikas or feudatory chiefs, while 
Sanskrit enjoyed royal favour and patronage from the sovereign lords 
of the land. Kings lavished their patronage on Sanskrit scholars and 
poets, ft was tradiiiotial tor kings of sovereign status to patronise 
• anskrit and Prakrit. Kings of the Telugu country also adhered to that 
cu.stoin. The reputed Andhra Satavahana monarch Hnla, himself 
a great poet in Pr.ikrir, patronised Prakrit poets. The Visnukundins, 
the independent rulers of the seaboard of the Andhra country, 
encouraged Sanskrit learning. .Jana.sraya Madhavavarman of this 
ynasty wiote ./o/ias/vu/i C’li(ni</<is, a treatise on Prosody, in 
aris rit. ^ Eastern Cajukyas of VeiigT, the successors of 
le i.nii undin kings, granted several (ignihnras to brilhinan 
■scholars who were experts in Yd las and Sastras. The Kakatiya 
monarchs of Warahgal also supported Sanskrit scholars and poets, 
wlnle their subordinates patroni.sed the Telugu poets. 


Supporting Sanskrit had been one of the conventional duties of the 
sovereigns ..f the land from ancient times. Contrary to this custom, the 
ias erii king, Raja Raja I, supported Telugu learning and 

oncouragmd Nannayahhalta, his court poet, to translate the SaLkrit 
M.,hubh,m,ta mio ieingn. It was the only welcome deviation from the 

prevalen custom prior to the Reddi period. In fact, with the birth of 

Andkui Mahabham'n, Telugu attained the dignity of being the 
vehicle of poetic thougl.t. It became classical. From the time of 
Rilja Raja I Calukya, the Andhra numdalikas the men of the 
soil, who owned their allegiance to the Calukya Cola monarchs 

vdn.f'T" Cola I), took up 

voluntanly he duty of supporting their native language Telugu as 

against banskrit, and accepted dedication of Telugu works. Ever since 
hat time, the subordinate mand ,Hkas of the coastal Andhra country 
took pride ,11 patronising Telugu poets, and well earned the title of 

of the mnn(iuRX-« subordinates 

of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries contain manv Telugu poems of 
great meru, which can well stand comparison in poetic beauty, diction 
and ofomknn, wuh any classical Teh,go poem produced during that age 
Hence, from the beginning of the mediaeval period which witness^ed 
great many changes m religious and social spheres, Telugu the 
language of the common man, found ready support in the courts of the 
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subrodinate marjdalthi families. Political subjection affected the Tclugu 
literature also, and lowered its rank and status from that of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Sanskrit, the language of the Vedas and the S'astras, the 
fountain-heads of Hindu culture, having been supported py the 
sovereign kings of the land, enjoyed a sovereign status, and Telugn was 
relegated to a secondary rank. Suzerain lords and Sanskrit scholars 
looked down upon the Telugu poets and Telugu literature, and were 
loathe to recognise the merit of the Telugu poetry. This attitude of the 
Sankritists and independent monarchs towards Telugu literature 
continued till the time of tlie revival of the Hindu monarchy in the 
post-Kakatiya period. 


In the period under review, along with the rise of the Hoddi power 
wielding the suzerain authority over a great extent of territory, Tcdugu 
also emerged from its subservient position, and proudly occupied an 
equal, if not a superior, status to Sanskrit, and shared the royal 
patronage equally. The Reddi kings lavished their liberality equally on 
both the Sanskrit and Telugu poets. The triumph of the people and the 
nobles of the land in winning their freedom and independence was not 
a little responsible for this change in outlook. The people of the land 
were successful in overthrowing the mighty Delhi Sultanate, and 
in re-establishing their right over tlieir beloved country ; and 
Telugu, the language of land, asserted itself and won its due 
place in the academic field. With the appointment of the Telugu 
poet Srinatha as the Vidyd(Jiliikari in the court of Fed a Komati 
Verna, Telugu definitely scored over Sanskrit. Srindtha, the 
greatest Telugu poet of the age, was the examiner of scholarship in 
both Sanskrit and Telugu languages of those who visited his patron’s 
court. 


Ar.other important factor that contributed to the rise in status 
of the Telugu poet is the crushing defeat of Gauda Dindimabhatta, the 
greatest Sanskrit scholar-poet of the age, at the hands of Snnatiia, his 
Telugu contemporary. This one incident was eloquent in declaring the 
efficiency of scholarship in classical languages also of the Telugu poet. 
In fact, it was a thorough knowledge and mastery in Sanskrit that helped 
one to become a great Telugu poet. This thorough study of both 
the languages also contributed to enhance the prestige of the Telugu 
poet and raised him in the estimation of the general public, as well as 
of the scholarly world. For the fir.st time in the literary history of 
the Telugu country, the Telugu poet shedding his inferiority complex, 
raised his head high and enjoyed proudly the royal patronage extended 
to him by the sovereign lords of this period. 
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'J'bis was iho ino‘4 iiupf^rtant and welcome change that came 
over TeitJgij iu tlie period nnrJer review. Decanse tlie Telugu poet of 
this ag(' gaified equrd sfatns in the royal court and .shared royal 
pa« rorii.j;^c with tlu' Sanskrit. p-aq, great In ?iour was done to him in 
later tinnss as l)eitig hornt^ in a palanquin hy an emperor of no less a 
standing than Krsritd variya. 

''eiugu lileraturo produ 'M] diirirjg tliis age fully reflected 
tl)(‘ spifit and (conditions of lin* limes. 7’he times necessitated 
thf? dirfusioji of I he Hindu rej-‘gjo/i and religious principle.s, 
and th(^ cot\s(d ida I ion (>f' the hi Indus in a united front against the 
aggressive Islam, wliich had alrcoidy j)ecoin(‘ a numace to the Hindu 
life and rt'iigien. Hduc-al ing I Ik* coiniiion ])e'(tj)lc i n the dhuniKi of the 
land was a iieeessily. AsaiiKilh^r of fact, (lu^ Andhra MiiJiabhi,r(ii(i, 
writto/i hy t he poet-Nanaayahli.dt ^ ^^nd Tikkana Somayaji, 
already pre pa iv'd I lie groufid. dhiat. Ikdiigo work al t ai ikmI ])opiii arit.y 
in tie Ajidhra <• )uiU,ry, from VVarangal to Nollor(>, Y)ropagated the 
principles a nd juaMU'pls of t lie li i;du religion, and became a mighty, 
though subtle, force in tin* land, in (he unification of the Andhra 
(leople. It imparted knowledge, both secular and spiritual, to the 
common people, and (raiiu'd ((nun (o have a coimuoii religious 
outlook, moral code, and a set of prii cipU s that shaped and guided 
tlu*ir worlnly lii’e. Andhra M(thabhi!ra'a laid, in tact, the foundations 
on whicli the st riK't 11 ro (if ,A milira culture was hnili, and prepared the 
ground fc^r the ladurious unity in the Andhra land whicli was 
essential to resist successfully (he aggression of Islam. 


d’lie 'I’elngn poiUs of this age s(night to consolidate still further 
whal was iici.ioved helore. 'The tiunporary Muslim occu])ali(m of tlie 
country i mju e.^'^ed upon tho leaders of the Hindu thought the necessity 
to train I lu' Ci /in mi)U man to ho hravo and daring, and \'et noble and 
religious minded. W'iih this end in view, Tehign literature took the lead 
to popularise and i)i()gagat(‘the new turn ihe religion Imd taken, and 
all that the new religiou.s cults ^.itorwl for and represented. I’he KTnlasa 
ami (lie VaiLinilha, Hue final ideal aiiodes after deatli, for the pious 
Saivii.^ and X'aisnvas *especlively, and ihe charming siarya for heroes 
who died in battle and virtuous p(*rsons leading a religious life, were 
the i)evvitc}uug temptations placed before th(^ people, and helks of different 
kinds wit h mnumerahli' sort- of torture and i)unishinenis, were field 
out as the proper abode ot the sinners and the iriadigious, who did not live 
a life in ac'cordanct* with the accepted principles of religion. A perusal 
of llio works produce<l during this age will show how well the Telugu 
literature accomplished the task assigned to it. 
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Teliigu poets tried their host to present to people the dhannn 
as envisag('(l and pro]>()Uii(lt(l hy [\\v ivsn iinporiaiit culis, Saivisni 
and VaiSnavism, \i\ as oonerete a form j)ossib!p^ with (ho help 
of Pii rairic t homes, and th('sl>rios (d kin'^s \Nho staked their all to 
achieve ari object or to tnlfl a rrh^iuns vow, rod (henbv aoqnired 
name and eternal fame. In this way, th.e Tc'ln}.i:n literainro (>f the 
period tried to edneato the common man in uhaDna as ihu sole 
means and basis to achieve the object in life', placed Ind’oro him 
the great ideal of m "final emancipation, and en(‘u\ir:iged him to 
follow the exo mt>lo of the ln*roes of tin Inlvy.i, li was tlu> i)rivilegG 
of the Telupn poet of tins ae:p In insinict the comnn.n man to di’Vidop a 
broad religious (nitlook, to make him strong in head and Innirt to 
resi>t successfully the omslaiight of tl invading fana'.ic Muslim, and 
to sacritice his life voluntarily. a.n 1 imilinchingly if i\ec('ssary. 'The 
impermanence of life, and the ])ermaiu*nce ot lame, amd all-potent 
virtues were placed before nenp’n? to induce them to rise to the octMsion. 
This aim aiid object made Tdinru literature descend to the level of the 
ordinary man. TGlugn works, l\nulitard(i]\}i(t('(ii itrn, Vikr^nnarkiti'iiritvd^ 
Sinihiii<(iN(f(lrap'ini8l>\'((, BJidjurajuja A<. i;ui'(ibdhiinrrit'rii and ^^hlusd’' 
kiunardcarilra^ all these lired the imagination ot people and 
impressed upon their mind that life was worth sacrihidng for a iiohli* mid 
either temporal or spiritual. Tiiey indu<‘ed the read(*rs ami Imarers to do 
great dedse and to achieve the objects they sought for. Eaithinthe 
VoWwS taken, the vr(ftds performed, the deities worshipped, the uddih’ds 
chanted, or the religious practices observed, was inculcated by the 
religious and biographical works, like iYr.sA;//n/ rindmun^ Bluujdontdniy 
Rdindynnam, Fdch/td Pnrdnuni, (IN<1 1 lari i'(ttiih(dii, VirdhlidilrdnijdifiUNy 

Sivd!ilarild<din, llaraiUdsidiij Sirttrdirinidltdktnjdiid RnknidnudddCdrilrdy 
or (Ljkada8iordtdmdhdt/n!/(un)y lldricdudrd 'drilrdy dud NdVdiiathdCdvitrif, 
SthdldniTihatmydSy or h'gendary accounts of holy [daces, sucli as 
Kdsikhdnddniy the &rirdrujdmdiidtDdfdin and the Blttnu'sddra P/irdudni 
(DnkfjardfHdf/dndJy tlie i)rominent works of this period, whicli sang the 
glory and sanctity of Kasl. SVTiahgam and Djksharam (Kast Godavari 
district), drove home the geograpltical unity of the Hindus under the 
pretext of religion, and encouraged one and all to go on pilgrimage 
and travel for acquiring merit. These legends .about holy places 
current in the country, induced people to visit them and get 
absolved of their sins. In this way, all forms of literature 
tried to create a religous unity in spite of the difTerence in 
cults, and to evolve a common code of religious practice. The 
Telugu poet generally made admirable use of the old material, 
traditional stories of ancient kings of the land, and Pnranic 
themes and interpreted them in accordance with the tenets of 
neo-Hinduism, 
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The new outlook in literature brought about some innovations, 
notable among them being a new style, for narrating old themes with 
power and vigour, and for presenting them as lucidly as possible. The 
Telugu poet individually evolved a technique of his own, a variation in 
style, by employing dexterously the Telugu, and the Sanskrit words, and 
the iabda and nrfhn alankarns. The next innovation was realistic 
descriptions in consonance with the theme. To make the kavya 
interesting and appealing to the senses, nature for the first time was 
also brought into play in a romantic fashion. The Telugu kavya of 
this age was made appealing with vivid descriptions of nature. We 
find in the extant Telugu k.ivya the Gak5ra birds (Greek partridges) 
merry and feasting on the nectar of the moon; and mild breezes 
carrying fragrance of flowers which they bad looted while passing 
through flower gardens, blowing gently over a pair of secret lovers, or 
the new married coupVes in royal palaces. By the time we come to the 
Reddi period, Telugu, which drew its ins])iration before from the 
classical Sanskrit, well established its reputation as a language of 
poetic expression. 

E!:K(i Pregad^t * 

The first poet known to us to have adorned the court of the Reddi 
kings of Kcndavidu was B]rra Pregada, also called S'arhbhudasa. He 
was the son of Surya or Snraniirya of the S'rTvatsa gdtr(t. His fore¬ 
fathers seem to have been the natives of Veginadu. His grandfather 
is said to have been one of the ^*^//^-ho!de^s of Karavarti' in Veginadu. 
Later on, his forefathers migrated to Pakanadu, south of the Gundla- 
karnma and settled at GndlUru (Kandukur taluk, Nellore district). 
Exjca Pregada was a great devotee of Siva. He was consequently known 
as ^ambhudasa. His guru was a famous S'aiva teacher, named 
Sankaras'vamin. While living at GiullUru, EjxSPregada became the 
favourite poet of Prdlaya Verna's brother, Malla Reddi, who rewarded 
him amply. After the fonndjition of the Reddi kingdom, MaPa Reddi 
took him to his brother Voina, and presented the poet to him. Since then 
Exxa Pregada became the court-poet of the Reddi kings of Addahki, 

S^SSbo Pr I V 16. 

Karavarti aeemB to bo a mUtako. There ia no village called KarSvarti in Vgginfldu. 
There are villaRt'B bearing a similar name to it. They ate Kakaraparti and Raparti. 

I l^eliovo Karavarti is a mistake of the scribe for 'Kakaraparti which! 8 an agrahffra 
Btill in existence, Errft Pregada was fifth in descent from his ancestor Bhlmamantri, 
the rootpient of’ many honours from Oocla II (s^aka 1084—s^aka 1093) of the Durjaya 
family of VelanScju, 
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Pregada’s works are known to be four in number, napaely 
(1) the portion of ths Ara7]yapn7n)a of too Andhra Mahahharaia which was 
left unfinished by Nannaya Bhatta and Tikkana Somayaji ; (2) Lck^jrii 
NrsimhavatUrani or Nriimlw Furanam (3) Ram. ycmaiu and (4) the Hari- 
vamkam. 


It is not known when ai^d under whose patronage Exjc,a 
Fregada translated A^ran{faparn \utQ Telu)xu. 'ibis work brought 

him great name and fame in the literary circles. In translating 

thds portion Iirra Pregada folluwnd the nutbod adopted by the 
p evioiis aathors of thit work, and made it almost indistinguish- 
al)!o in style from what Imd been written hy his predocessors. 
The style of Erj^a Pregad.i in his Fanapanuikcnuni is on a par 
with the two gr(3at and individn li styles ol Mainiay.ihhdlia and 

Tikkana SGmayoji. The dipoiiy of the siyle, his skill in 

translatioig and his proricifmey ji\ h<»t!i Sanskrit and Teliigu, 
earned for him the title of F/-n^r//n//a.o^'r(,o/.tsrorn," and an equal rank 
with the e>lher two eminent anPoirs. It is iiitt-rosting to note that 
Exxa Pregada completed the ArcrfuipcnittL-^tm of the An'lira Media- 
h}ta/\pam, not in his name I'ut, i \ the name of Nannayabhalla who 
dedicated Ids work to tho Eastcim tk.b’kya king, Raja Raja 1. T'hose 
three aathors of tho Amdira AJalu.hiidrata have the distinguishing 
common term, Kaviir^iij'rtn utkI were tho guides of the later 

classical Teluga poeis, wlm strictly followed tlu*ir example in the 
matter of language, grammar, pr-'-sody and application. Tho comple¬ 
tion of the AiiidJira MaJidhhurata. was strictly in keeping with tho 
spirit of tho ago. In the political sphere, the Andhras emerged success¬ 
fully from tho dark period of sulPjrir.g and foreipm domination, and 
in t])e literary spliere, with tl\e transhition of the portion loft out of the 
Vanaparva in Tclugu, the composition of the Andhra Mahiibhurala was 
completed. Wnh tho re-estahlishmont of Hindu independenc(» and the 
revival of the Hindu dharma, the the story of tho successful 

strug^de of tho Pandavas against Pmir opponents the Kauravas, was 
completed in Telugu, and presented to the Andhras in its entirety. 

Exju Pregada’s next work is the Nrvniha Paranarn. He took the 
story of Laksmi i>rsimhavati*ram from the Brch/mandn Farnnani as the 
theme of t.his rnahaprabanalia, and expanded it into a beautiful kanja which 
he dedicated to god Npsimha, the presiding deity of the famous holy place 

2 . 
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of Abdbalaniy in the Kurnool district Though the precise date of the 
composition of this work is not kriown, it was certainly written after 
the completion of the Vavaparvaze^^ani of tlie Mahabhavatam^ for the 
latter work is referred to in the former. 

From his later work Harivcmiam^ Exx^ PregaJa is known to have 
written a work on Bamauava at the request of Prolaya Voina. A stone 
record* of Saka 1320 at KandukUru, belonging to Ri.ca Vcina, grandson 
of Mails Reddi, also corroborates this fact. This work exists now only in 
name. Many verses, however, from this Rfimayana were quoted in 
works on Prosody, that is, Inlcsvrjau rant has. Particularly, KUcimanci 
Timmakavi, a Telugii poet of the eighteenth century, cited many verses* 
in his Sarvalalc'^^a^asdrasangrahant, from this Ramayana, not mentioned 
by others. It is probable that be possessed a copy of this work to 
quote so elaborately. If this sumiiso is correct, it may be concluded 
tliat this Rd,muVana was extant till his time. 

The//nrm/wiam was the last work which ExP Pregada had 
written at the request and under the patronage of Prolaya Verna. 
Probably, this was tho only work which he dedicated to bis patron; for* 
the poet describes herein Voma’s fdmily-g](;ry, The Harivamiam 
consisting of tho Pilrva and Uttara bhd(jit'< is ExJC^* Progada’s magnum 
opus. It reveals his austere personality. Essentially, he was a pious 
devotee. He does not use hyperbole even while describing his patron, 
which is a rare quality seldom found in the poets of this ago. The w’ork 
leaves the impression on our mind that tho poet endeavoured also to 
instruct in the objective representation of life in addition to delight 
tho age in which he lived. Literature had a purj/ose and was a moans 
to aohiovo an end. Exx^’i Prog.ida’s Harivamiam breathes out the gentle 
fragrance of simplicity and subjective devotion. 

&rigiri : 


Another poet patronised by Prolaya V6ma was Pramathakavi 
S'rlgiri, pv)pularly known as Srigiri Ayyangaru. Ayyagam or Ayyangaru 
is a Telagu term of respect suHIxed generally to the names of S'aiva or 
Vaisnava acaryas. He was a lace ooiitemporary of the K.ikaidya monarch 
Pratiparudra and an early contemporary of Prolaya Verna. A record * 
at M^gallu (Bhimavaram taluk. West Godavari aistrict) dated in 

3. N. D. T., II. Kn. 35. v. 8 

4. s'rl Pan^Iit V. Prabhakara Sastri Garu collocted.all these vergeB in his article entitled 

Krni Vregaiia liiiviaycinamu iu the Telugu journal Bhurati (June number, 1989) 

6. fip. Coll., 1^0. 768 of 
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S'aka 1237 corresponding to the cyclic year Raksasa, registers gift of 
lands to this Srigirikavi, and proves his contemporviueity with the 
last Kakatiya monarch. Auoiher undated record at the same place, 
of the time of king Ana Vgma, registers a gift of lands again to the 
same poet, probably by the king himself. This king is identical with 
Prolaya Voma. This Pramathakavi STigiri seems to bo the same as 
STigirikavi, tho author of the story of the Navanathas, in padya 
bandhas (verses) mentioned by Gaurana in his work ^UTva NathaCarttra. 
Siigiri outlived to witness t:u} re-establishnient of the Hindu dhanna by 
the MusunUri chiefs and PrOlaya Venia. 

Jakkana : 

Another poet of the coastal region belonging to this period was 
Jakkana, the author of ViknauarJcncaritra describing the valiant 
deeds of king Vlkraniarka of ifjj^un. Jakkana’s patron Siddhaya, son 
of Jannaya and grand-^on ol Siddliana of the Venuolakanti family, is 
described as having been prosperous by the grace of god Bhairava of 
Bellamkc nda (in the Saltenapalli taluk, (runtur district). It is likely 
tliat Bbllanikonda was tho native place of Sld<lhaya, tho patron of 
Jakkana. He was a groat acconacant in tho service of Vallabha 
Camanamatya, an oflicer of D3var:iya, king of Vijayanagar. Among 
the rulers of Vijayanagara there w»iro two kings bearing the name of 
].)evaiaya, of wliom Dovaraya I ruled from l40(h A. D., to 1422 A. D., 
and his grandson Devaiaya 11, from 1422 A. D., to 1446 A. D. The 
Telngn work, Vikntnuirkcrariira does not furnish any clue to identify 
which of tlie above two kings was ilie contemporary and overlord of 
Siddhana, the poet’s patron. Consequently, the date of Jakkana has 
not yet betm satisfactorily settled, in spite of some attempts by Telugu 
scholars. Some synclironistic facts, mentioned in the introductory 
verses of Vihrinnarkdcaritruy in the Ciitirse of the description of the 
genealogical desct i t of Siddhana to whom the work was dedicated, 
enable us howev^'r to know roughly Ih ' time of Jakkana and hia patron. 

Jakkana is said to have boon the grandson {manamadu) of 
Pedda\ ama^ya, ’ a gi '-at poet, sdiol tr, and a contemporary of the 
Telugu Coda king, Tirukulr.d3va of Nellore. There is considerable diffi¬ 
culty in the ideiilificalion of this 'riruVniar;lja also; for, there were two 
kings of Neliore bearing this name; the first was Cdda Tikka® I, father 
of Munumasiddlii II, the patron of Tikkana Soniayaji, and the other was 

6. IbM. No. 751 of 1920. 

7. Tho Bufixes snciva and jvmttrin, do not gcnnrally mean anything. It 

was a custom among the memVjcrB of the AruveLi a*ict of brahmans of this ago to 

add these terms as suffixes to their names, 
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Tikka II, son of Manuraas'iddhi IT and grandson of Tikka I. Tikka TI 
ruled in the last quarter of the ihirU*eiUh century A. D. As Jakkana 
states that he was the grandson of P( (idaynmaiya, it seems reasonable 
to identify tlie latters’s patron 'FirukalacL'Va with Tikka II. The 
following facts also indicate that he was probably likka IT, son of 
Manumasiddhi 11, and grandson uf 'Fikka L Surana Sdmayiiji’s grandson, 
Siddhana, father of Jannaya a.nd a oujitemporary of the grandfather 
of poet Jakkana, is said to have been the pr(tnh~'.hi of Nanna^ agandha- 
varana (the mast eh'jdiani of Narnia vaV W t- have to ascertain who tl^^:s 
Nannayagnnclljavarana was. Aocording to K”"ana's Dcidkinnaraccirilra 
Biica or BtiTiskara, sijn cJ Sidd’nana, Tie paternal uncle of Tikkana 
Sdtnayaji, and minister of CdJa'i ikki 1, was a Nanruivcgandhavarana. 
Nannaya in th(i phra-e N »nnayag:n.(ii'ja\ili’dna sfcins to be the father 
of Tripuranraka/ the niinister of ('d.!a Tikka. TliisNar oaya does not 
seem to he identical vvitii N.innaya. of Nannaya^andhavarano, to 
whom Siddhana, father of Jan:ei\'a, \' -(s \\\:'f^rudhani \ for, iie would 
be too early to no tfie latter’s cootenijs'r iry. l iicre was a chief of 
Nelloro, pri l)ab]y of the 'I'elugn ( dija iamiiy, liy name N.me tNanne or 
Nannaya) (jkva Maharaja, \vl)ose re r<i''is dated in Saka 1197. This 
Nanecldva, or Nannayad. Vii, ai):M ai’.s p. he identical wiili Naiinaya of 
Nunnayagandhavdrana wtios('//*'(/(//,ii /? was Siddtie.na. in tlie liglit of 
the el)ove facts it s^eems reason;*.! le Ic^ tliin!; thc.t JakkamTs grandf.Jher 
FeddayatiiriTya and biddiiaya’s gran.lfa‘lier N ddhaya were contempo¬ 
raries. Computing irom'j’ikka 1 f at (he rate of thirty years on an 
average for ouch generation, say fnnn INS5 A. D , we arrive at 13?5 
A. D., for tlio ap) r< xiinate date of .iakk.ina. Jukkai.a in ibis way 
comes to just about J he beginnijig nf the n'ign of il ar)hara If. liari- 
hara’s son, Djvarriya I, was air 'ady a gi'^wn lU) prii; e ruling the 
Udayagivi Tajya, with Lldayagiri as his <'apita.T S’aka 1 ;i{)4 (1382 

A. D.). It sotMUs tiieroforo certain tha: .Siddhan-i, tlie pair m of Jakkana 
was a contemporary of Devar.iva I. In whatever \v:iy we may reckor., 
Jakkana cunr.ot come t<J th<» tirne of Ihvaruya IT Siddhan.i's master 
Valhvhha CTiinanamaiya, must luiVt^ Ikhui an oihcer of Devaraya I, 
while he was ruling the Udayagin lvaj\a’'''h 

If Siddhana, the patron of Jakkana, was anclTicer of DZvaraya I 
the ruler of the Udayagiri Uajya. patenidl uncle, VeiHjelhkanti 

SUrya, alias Bluiskara, who is said to liave received an ograluirci from 

8. Tikka is only a variauon of tCo term TirukkiiJatti (diva). "Jiru means shi and 

Kilaoi is K.d.tiiasn. Tirukkaln • tid« va mans s'ri KL'.luLuistid.}va, that is, God 
KalahuFtiVvaiM of K;ilah;ihti. J .'ic tall) r of MaiiiimnKidiihi named after that 

God. Tiriikk.ilathdcva ehan^jod in common pailunco in to likkadtva, 

9. S. 1. I . Vol. IV. No. 847. 

10. N. D. I. A. ‘29. p. 289. 
dO-ft* 11, Kii* 'lO* 
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king Rcddi Vcma, could he no other than Prolaya Verna, or hia Ron 
Anavvuia. This Vennclakaiiti SUfi^na was removed from his j^reat-grand 
father, Starana Somayaji by four generations. SUrana Somayaji accord* 
ing to the intrcductory verses in the Vikr(miirk(H'oni)\\ was the recipient 
of the village of EddanapTidi as an (tgrcvTira fn»jn Uajoridra Coda, who is 
identical with the Velana:i chief, Rajeiulra Coda II (llGl A. D., to 
1181 A. D.). if iSdrana Sotaayaji is taken to have been a junior 
contemporary of Kajjiidra CCyya II, his gri-at - grandson, Bhaskara, 
comes almost to the time of On- Redai king, Pi-o nya Vihua (1180 A. D 
plus 1^0 — IhOO A. D ). 8 ;>, if R( ddi Ydui.i was a c uitempnrary and 

patron of VenncdakaiiU Bl.askara, liis nephew, 8 iddi»una, must have 
certainly lived in the time of ICvaidya 1 *‘. 

Of Jakkana’s works, only VikraniTirkacari'rii. has come to light. 
Of the three varieties, ( 1 ) p-nti:iiii.kanin!i(, stories that j^ro Well - known, 
( 2 ) utpadijitmul'd, stories originally created, and (:V) fnikr<(fii(nnuhr^ 
those written witli a blending of the first two varietiesof story 
compositions, .Takkai'ja took up the (liird variety, in order to satisfy 
the desire of ins p\tron SuKlhana who |)ref('rred su(di a theme; and 
hence this story king Vikramarka in /'/v/o./////n/is/y/yn. d'ho (piality 
of his poetry is l.lgh iiid it has an imlivdluaiity of its r. wn. The descrip¬ 
tions ho indulges , n are deli,ghtful to ri'ad. He skilfully wi'aves into 
bis stanzas the Telugu adages and proverhs Vv ry appropriatedy 
in suitable contexts. 

Jakkana’s patron 8 iddhaya also was an author However, 
his works have not yet come to lifcnt. vSiddhana’s father Jainiaya is 
said to have composed a Pataka in praise of God, D'wakitanaya (KfSna), 
and won his favour 

An old work called fyer.ikinandana ^atakafm'i' unknown aiithorbhip, 
is extant in th-e dkdugu country, tfach stanza m it ends with tho 
mnkv*(i 1 Devakinandana I” It is likely that its author was 

11 . Devaraya I ruhid ihe U layn ;id R cjya ^ in Ih ' last quarter of tho 

fourteenth C'Mitury A. ]). As. Uday.'igiri va?- rui iui p.'-'t 'Tit. fortr.-ss, ouly princes 
of the royal blood were appoiuted as its goveruor.-i from its inception. 

12 . Vk. Cr.. I. V. 27 . 

Cj 
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Jannaya. There was another poet of note in the family of Vennela* 
kanti Sjcldliana, who flourishrd in the early Rtckli period. He was 
Bha.^kara or Sarya alia^ Srjrana. Jakkana informs ns that this 
Vc iiriolakanti SUrya was ])atronised by the R« ddi kiiip-, Yen a. Srirya, 
is described in the VikramarJ:<iruritra as Ve>hi-Saktra‘8ii^r.}>mina and 
Kaviiidrakunjavd'^, None of his works is extant. 

Vennelakanti people were a learned family of poets and scholars. 
They rose to fame dunnp: tiie Reddi period. Themselves h ing poets, 
they supported great poets like Jakkaim. Stlrana, the author of the 
Vryiii PjcriiTui of th(5 sixteerith century, states that he was a descefelant 
of the Vennelakanti ])eople,who dedicated their works to ki' g VGinaya 
A navoLi Reddi, that is, Anavota, son of Prolaya Vdona. He doe;; not, 
however, name the jjoafc palroot-;.;! bv Yriavola RoclU. Nor does he 
mention the name of the work dedicated to him. 

Annoy a : 

Another poet, Annaya of tim same Vennelakanti family, wrote a 
Tidugu kavya called Sd^oidJcnninroctri!ra. Very few copies of this 
work are oxtan^ They are wantifig in tiie beginning, krtyi di^ of the 
first which is usually devoted to a dcscri])! ion of the author's 

family, or that of the peet’s patron. We are thus deprived of the 
account of the author’s family. The author Annaya dedicates his 
work to his own f ather, addrt'ssod as Ana SUrya. Besides V'^ry many 
lacunae in the portion now extant, the third and fourth aha of the 
book also are lost. 'I'his work docs not therefore help us to know if 
there was any relationship between the author's family and ihe family 
of Jakkana’s patron Siddliaya ; both, however, belong to the same 
Harita-sa-yb^ra and to the Vennelakanti family. It seems to be hazar¬ 
dous to pn'P‘>wud any theory identifying Veimelakana SUrya 
rofern d lo by Jakkana with Ana SCiryii father of Annaya, the 
author of Sd iiknknniiii'dCirritr'i. S(lijla':fdkHniar<icfiniro may, however, 

15. V. G‘2. 

s ~v^xx:cto 

''V;5co otyS'^ 

IT. No doubt iti 18 r.nmT)tins? to do so It is in a way possi'ub. to Fay that both the 
Saryas aro identical, but the available oviib^nro docs not fully support such an 
indontifi atlon. Tn some of fch > stanzas in the i^odnsakuo.arocritra Ana 6 urya 
Is also nu'iUioiiod 118 Annaya Surya. It is thua evident that Ana in Ana Surya 
^8 not a meaulnglesa prefix; but really the contracted form of Annaya. Ana Surya 
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be assigned to the period under review. Judged by its diction, 
theme, arid tire tenor of descriptions, lids Aa///o ^.annot be assigned 
to a period lat* r than the middle of the tifteentii century. It 
might even be an earlier work. 


Annnya compares his father SOrya with Kf^. a Kandara, Bl.ojn, 
Jagadekan'oialla and Sarvajha SomTsvara, kings who wore renowned 
for their pa tronage of lettersand scholarship. Kf:^ i Kandare- ndgtifc 


gL‘iicr:dly moans Siirya, son of Anii.a\a. A<'corfling to tliia inlerprota*iont 
Surj-H, the fathor of tlio author of Soda^u'iltDiKlracaritr.!, cannot ho indcntiliod 
with Voiiiie’ahanti Surj-a, montioiiod in the Vifjamcirlxucaitira of JiikKana ; for. 
the ff!ther of tho latter was Siddhana and not Annayii. It is pobsibh) to iiit.toprot 
Annaya Surya as Surya, grandson of Annaya. This tiio\uj[li rare, is not 

alto}.;orher uncommon in the Telngu ronntry. I'xatnplt's imiy bo cited in snpport 
of t!)o nsag*. Runarf.jti Vittliala, that is, Viphala, r,r«nihoi) of Rijuar;;ja., is 
one saeh example from tl.e history of Vijayanngar. It is unnecessary to 
multi 'ly exainpbs occurring in epigr-ij'diical lih'rature. On tliis amdogy, Siirya 
might, also be taken to b<‘ the grandson of Annuya of (he Vcnni lti^apti family. 
Jakhana’s VUircmilrlacnritra docs not come in our way, if such an interpretation 
is given, for. Jakkana docs not mention th(^ gr« at - grandtHtber of his patron, 
Siddhana. In this way. we can tide over tlic dilhculty, and say that both tlio 
Suryas referred to above are indentical. Rnl tliC works under rtifereiu(\ namely 
Sodas'akurdaracnrilia and Vilcrnaiurkacaritra, do not suhserib,’ to thia identify. 
Annaya, the author of former w'ork, d-ascrilres his father Surya as a gn^at 
minister well-vcrsod in 2\lti {narnpo.li-Tiaiinridha-nartnki-nafi/r.ranycl, II. v. It-G; 
Sri I'hargarn-KixViandaka Vaihhavasavopa(fh<irya~ Vui^aiainantri jiraOhm aridaiuha, 
dhi(ju:ia s'obhita .y7</'ttnya” - VII, v. 1), as a sun in d'-stroyitig the darkness 
namf-Iy the enemy forces, and as a nut.:iui Bkavata'canja, skilled in cleverly 
illustvating the Bccreifi of d:\ncQ {Notya), as described by Kubala and otlicrs 
Ndtnkamukha Koholctdi - mityirahaiyodghdprna -nipunaprajna-pulava-cciturya 
VIII, V. 91). Nowhere does Annaya state that his father was a poet. Nor does 
Jakka.ia describe Venmdak^nU Hurya as a Bharatacurya, and a great minister, 
an ad 'pt in the Niti S'cisha!i. H-nice it cannot be said chat both the Siiryas, 
father of the author of Sodas'akunuirazaiitra and Siddhana’s paternal uncle, 
were one and the sam.o. 




2:tT^ 




Si Of*- 


"Sd. Cr.. VIT, V. 128. 


in the above verse, each of these kings is praised for a sprcJal trait of his 
own. Kr^aa Kandara, i. c., the Rasfrakuta king, Krsjiia III, is said to have been an 
adept i'l satknllgainapariksa. Bh'?ja v/as skillHcl i/i hhah-iarannnnrnsahhjoa-- 
nirviathaiia, Jagadckamalla was renowned for his vidyaniraf^iarogOdfn, and 
SOmcs'vara, son of Vikrmaditya VI, the Western C^lukya king of Kalyana, is extolled 
as hahus^astra • grantha - siddhanta-vistara - vijnunadmvitvatnivaknlnna - Sarvajna, 
Ahhila'iiiarthacintaniani alias ManaiiOllaM, tho encyclopaedic work of the latter king, 
appears to have been popular during the period under review, 
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be identical witli the Rfiirtrnklita KiiiR Kr?na IfT^ of M^lkhod. who ruled 
from 939 A. D., to 9G6 .V. D., lihojA wd- the kinj^ of Dhara and the 
author of the *SV.'v/ w )r;: '.n Rhetoric*. Jaj^^atlekamalla 
was the father of the Wc.^terri Calnkya k'.nt^, Ahavainalla Som^svara, 
and Sarvajha Somrsvara was liN - {grandson Bhalokimalla 

SOniesvara. Thus tiie kdrtfn can.e ini ) c'xistence after the twelfth 
century. The ref o*onc<; to die sup-rnaturcil powers of the Siddhas, 
adverted to in tdie storie-, ti^e sin^^ont' of tlio l^rva^ikalydn i during the 
celebration of a rnarriago. a^ul .'-oine oM-er tidngs descrilx'd therein, 
clearly indicate, as already stjiiod, th it this was a kavya of 
this period. 

The author Annaya wrote this work on the model of the 
Damhnndrn.i'(iritra of ICoian^i an) K'^yTi.rd'ia'uir'Lril^u of Mancana, 
This work narrates th»^ ■'Lories of sixtera \ aitdis, ■-ons of the king» 
ministers, ])urohils and genoral.s, in a charm’ng stylo which differs 
considerably from the other story The difforence in style betweeji 

the old Telugu works and worlcs cd' this | eriod is rtp))arent when one 
peruses the kdvyas of this pv^riod, works whicli were jntended to catch 
popular imagination, ddieso kuthd-kdryas r 'prc'scnr in a way the several 
experiinents in style to pre.^ent themoN to rvolurs in as popular a manner 
as possible, witlioiit lowering the standard and dignity of the kdvy i.^^ 
and conforming, at the same time, lo the general rules c>f rhetoric, 
observed in composing a Smskrir. kavya, the model for the Telugu 
poem. 


The ascetic's staff, sandals, and quilt possessing magical power®, 
that we come across in Vikra tidrka cartfra and ^rUi-gnlcuniura cariiro, 
are indicative of tho hohofs of common people in the supernatural 
powers of the Siddhas and Yogis, which arc mostly due to the Siddha 
and YCgic cults” prevailing in the period. 


19. lu thU connoc’Joii it shouli also be that the Yiidava Mng, Krsna 

of r>ova;drl, is also calhrd Krsna Kaudava. If it is lull tliat the autlior of 
the work has not inrniian'd tln'so kings iu chroiiologicivl erdtr, Krsna 
Kandara may ho iiontital with ti\e Yadava king. Krsna. Kowevor, us the 
Ri^pakdta king is known a.s Krsiia Kandara, I ppifur to identify tlie first 
king in tfie I'r-iie wit h the Ik strakota king. Kandara is the Prakrit form 
of tho word Krsna. Ho w;»8 also calkd Kr§na Kannara in popular parlance. 
In tho dri^yida Inryi Xava natha Caritra written by Gaurana .of this period' 
there is a story about kiiuT Kryia Kandara (Vide. Nava Ndtha Caritra, 262 fi. 

20. Vide, Chapters, III and I\^ on Roli^ion and Sodal Cusioius. 
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Anonta : 


Anantamatya of Kaundinya son of Tikkana and a native 

of Perumaguru situated in the doab formed by the Kri?na, the Bhima* 
rathi, and the Malapaha, was a poet of this period. He was tlie great- 
grandson of Bayyana, wlio was a poet of no mean ability, and who 
received the title of Bhavya bharati^ from Tikkana Sdmayaji. His father, 
Tikkana, adevotee of god Andhra Vallabhaof S'rikakulam, spent his time 
in worship. Ananta’s brother, Ciitana, was also a poet. None of his 
works or those of his grandfather, Bayyana, have come to liglit. Ananta’s 
native place, PeriimagOru,is identical with the present village of 
Fenamakilru in the Bezwada taluk, Kistna district. His guru was the 
great S'rivaisnava teacher, GSvinda Cakravarti, son of Tirumala 
Nallandi Cakravarti, popularly called Nallfinu Cakravarti. Gdvinda 
Cakravarti had four elder brothers, named Tiruvehgala (Cakravarti, 
Alaghari Cakravart', Aubala (Cakravarti and S'riddva Cakravarti; all of 
them were the gurus of some local chief or other, and propagated 
Vaisnavism in the Andhra country. 


21. The late s^ri K. V. Laksmanarao places this village Perumagfiru somewhere in the 
Nizam’s dominions, identifying the Bhimarathi and the Malapaha with the rivora 
of the same name in the Raichurdoah (A.V.S., Vol. II, p. 1008). 'I bis idcntitication 
is not tenable. It is expressly stated that Auanta’s father, Tikltana, was a 
worshipper of god Andhra Vallabha of s'rikaknlam in the Kistna district. Hia guru 
was, as will be shown later, a native of the Guntur district. Hence, Ananta ftlso 
might have Ijeen a native of the coastal region. This supposition gets confirmed 
if the rivers Bhimarathi and the Malapaha are located in this region. 'J'he doab 
formed by the Bhima, the Malapaha and the Kr^na should bo sought for either in 
the present Kistna district, or in the Guntur district. It is interesting to observe 
that both the rivers, Bhimarathi and Malapaha, are mentioned in the grants of the 
Redi^i kings and the Musunuri chiefs. One must admit that the Rcddi kingdom did 
not extend its power far into Telihgana so as to include the Raichur doab. The village 
of Prolavaram granted by the Musunuri chief, Kapaya Nayaka, is situated on the 
banks of the Malaghni, that is, Malapaha. This village is in the Gudivada taluk, 
Kistna district. The river Bhimarathi forms the Bouthern boundary of the village 
ippugallu (Vide, part I, p. Ill, f. n. 3) granted by king Anavema Recjdi. Ippugullu, 
which is no other than the present Idpugallu, is in the Bt-zwada taluk of the tame 
district. Again, the river Mala pa hari, the Malaghni of the Prolavaram grant of 
Kapaya Nayaka referred to al)Ove, is mentioned, in the passage describing the 
boundaries of the village of Drujjavaram (the modern Jujjuru in the Nandigama 
taluk, Kistna district), granted by king Anavema Ked41 to brahmans. So, the 
Malapahari and the Bhimarathi are found in the Kistna district itself. It seems 
therefore, reasonable to look for Perumaguru on the northern bank of tha Krs^^a. 
I am inclined to identify it with the present Penumakuru in the Bezwada taluk 
(Kistna district). Penumakuru seems to be the corrupt form of Perumagaru, a 
developed variant of the old Poruvanguru of the Eastern Cljlukya grants (Vide, Ep. 
Rep. 1914, para 6. p. 84), 
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Ananta was the author of three works, namely, Bhdjarajtyam, 
Chand^darpanatn and RasahJirfraJumi. Of these the first mentioned work 
is a IcU^ya containing many interesting stories about BhOjaraja, king 
of Dharanagara. Ananta dedicated this work to god Nysimha of 
AhObalani. ChaadddarpananL is a treatise on Prosody, written after 
Bhujdraiifptm,'^' Rusahhardnani, the last work in four Tihvasafi, is a 
laksdncfQVdutha treating about Srhgara and other rasds. The date of its 
composition is given as S'aka 135fi or 1434 A. D. The author dedicates 
this work to the god of Dhruvapattana, on Tuesday the thirteenth tithi 
of the dark fortnight of the month of Magha (Tuesday 25th January, 
1435 A. D.). I'his seems to be the second Telugu work on Rhetoric, 
the first being the Kavyala^hkavdcudanidni of Vinnaki^U Peddana. 

Ananta apears to have written Rambhavdnd in his middle age or 
in his later life, long after BhnjdVdjiydm. Anantamatya’s guru, 
GGvinda Cakravarti, the youngest son of NaJlandi Cakravarti, and 
the brother of Tirruvehgaja Cakravarti, figures very early in a record” 
dated in l?aka 1318 at Krireinpildi (Palnad taluk, Guntur district), which 
is still the abode of his descendants. GOvinda Cakravarti’s father, Nallandi 
Cakravarti also, is mentioned in two undated records’* at Rompicherla 
(Narasaraopet taluk, Guntur district). An inscription” at Chiyyavaram 
dated in S'aka 1326, corresponding to the cyclic year, Parthiva, records 
the gift of that village to the S'rTvaisnava teacher, ^addarsanastha- 
pa/?ac’ar?/a Tiruvengala Cakravarti by Sathbeta Ye^akamparaja, one of 
the Vijayanagar officers. These records referring to the members of the 
Nallapdi family clearly show that Ana?itamatya lived in the early 
half of the fifteenth century A.D. He was thus a contemporary of 
Srinatha and his patron, king Peda KomaU Verna of Kondavidu. In 
his kavi-siuti which is a conventional feature of the kdiyyas of this 
period, Ananta refers to the preceding Telugu poets, of whom Exx^ya- 
mantri, that is, Pregada was the latest. 

Ananta’s was a new expriment in poetry. He was not sure 
whether it would secure approbation and win recognition at the hands 

^ / - -O 

o 

^ -D - V. 132. 

, liip. Coll., No. 656 of 1000. It records tho decision of Govinda Cakravarti regarding 

certain sectarian privileges conferred on Badagulavaru of Palnadu. 

24. Ibid. Nos. 300 and 301 of 1916. 

26. Loo. Rec*. Yol. XL, p. 616. 
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of his elder contemporaries in the field of literature. He, however, 
feels satisfied by assuring himself that the indistinct words of young 
children would delight parents more than the mature grand speech of 
their elder sons, and that, thougli his work cuts a new path, it would 
gain the appreciation of the public and serve them well, like the old 
classics, because the tlieme happens to be the account of the great 
king, Bh5ja, who was an (tiltrdja.^aniana, equal to early kings, the 
stories narrated were instructive of dluirma, and above all, god 
Nrsimha, the lord of Ahobaia, was its krfipaii. 

Pcddana : 

The various attempts to mould the Telugu krivifa in order to 
make it attractive to readers, encouraged the growth of another kind 
of literature, namely, works on Rhetoric. Sanskrit kavya was still 
the ideal form of literary composition that dominated the field, and 
the Telugu poet had no option except to adopt it and model his kdvya 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Sanskrit works on 
Rhetoric to win the api)rohation of scholars. Already Dandin’s Kavyd’ 
dariay s Sitr(isi'(dik(mthahhar(m(u and Vidyanatha's Praiaparudriudm 

acquired great renown in the Telugu country. They were very 
popular and were studied by scholars, both Sanskrit and Telugu. 
Their prototype K(ivydl(tnkdr(teuijtdnuwty the first work on Rhetoric 
in Telugu, was written by Peddana of the Vinnakola family. He 
belonged to the Kausika yotra and was the court-poet of the Calukya 
prince, Visvesvara of Elamanci in the Kalinga country, and dedicated 
his work to his patron. The date of Peddana, as well as of his patron 
Visvesvara, is definitely settled by the Paachadharala pillar inscription 
of the latter. This inscription written in Sanskrit, records the 
construction of a manclapa in the Dharmalihg^svara temple at Pafica- 
dhar3,purl (modern Pafichadharala, in the Sarvasiddhi taluk, Vizaga- 
patam district) in Saka 1329, that is, 1407 A. D., by king Visvesvara, 
This record contains a verse which covertly alludes to the date of a 
victorious battle fought by Visvos'vara against his enemies. The 
words employed therein yield a double meaning. While outwardly 
glorifying Vitivesvara’s valour, the verse informs us that the 
king defeated the Andhra army near Sarvasiddhi in S'aka 1324, 
corresponding to the cyclic year Citrabhanu. An exact Telugu 

Kp. Ind.. XIX, pp. IGI IT. 

27. Ibid, XXV, pp. m ff. 
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riinddHng *• of this stanza with the same pun on words is found in 
the Kavyalarikaracu^dmani. Since the same stanza is found both 
iti the inscription and the Telugu work, it is likely that Peddana was the 
composer of the record as well. K(iv!Jiila 7 ikaracuddTna‘f^i may, therefore, 
be said to have been composed after this event, subsequent to Saka 1324, 
that is, in the early years of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 

The verses in i\\Q Kavifaiankar(icud(wuini^ omposedin praise of 
king Vitsv^s'vara, to illustrate the kranfa-gunan and aUMara.s, highly 
testify to the poetical talents of the author. They are very simple and 
yet beautiful, and even without a theme this work is delightful to 
read on account of its poetic beauty. 

Siralvnkii Kornmanu : 

Koinmana was one of the poets patronised by prince Dodcla Reddi, 
son of Allada Reddi, of Hajamaluuidravaram and the donor of the 
Kohkudiiru plates, dated in 8aka 1352. 

Kommana is the author of two Telugu works, namely, Vlra 
Mdhcsoararn and ^ivalildrilTlsam Of these two, the former is now lost 
and its existence is known from some of the verses quoted in lak'^mo- 
grdntlw.s. Only one dilapidated and incomplete copy of the latter work, 
t^ivaUlUvildsatn^ containing only the first two (d> is extant, and now 
preserved in the Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. The 
first ttirttsv/of the work containing a description of the patron’s family 
is full of lacunae. Many stanzas in the introductory portion are lost and 
even the remaining ones contain many big gaps. Portions of a great 
many stanzas even in the second asraso are moth-eaten. What little 
information could be gatliered from the introductory verses in the first 
Jflra.sr/, is very valual)l 0 , as it confirms what has already been known 
from other sources about the conquests of the Reddi kings of Raja- 
mahdndravardm. The autiior of this history was successful in securing 
another copy of this rare manuscript through the courtesy of his friends. 
This copy also is incomplete though it contains one more than 

the previous copy. This copy, however, is very valuable as it furnishes 
some important information regarding its author Kommana, lacking 
in the previous copy. This advantage, however, is vitiated by the loss of 
the portion in the new copy describing the family of the author’s patron, 

Bhivad, Vol. V, pp. m it. 
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Dodda Reddi. The introductory portions in both the extant copies thus 
supplement each other to some extent and furnish valuable information 
regarding the patron’s, as well as the pcet’s family. So, these portions 
in both the extant copies are blended together, arranging the respective 
stanzas in the two copies in their proper places, and the complete 
version of the introduction as now available is appended to this chapter, 
The details given below about thepoft are taken exclusively from the 
new copy secured by the author of this work. 

/■ ^ 

Sivalenka was the surname of Kommaya, the author of the 
Sivalilavilasam. He was the great-grandson of Gahgaya Sihganttrya, 
that is, Sihganarya, son of Gahgayai and grandson of Nis'sahka- 
mantri, and son of Abbamantri and Ambaniamba. 
He belongs to tha S'rlvatsa (jdfra, and Apastaihba 
sutra and to the Vi^aiHirtnParana. Hi.s descent from 
his great-grandfather is shown in the margin. 
His great-grand father Sihgaya is said to have 
accepted dedication of the SuhhadrukulyUf}wn by a 
certain poet, IJraya, in the presence of TUrkaya. 
The identity of both IJraya” and TUrkaya has 
yet to be established. Poet Kommaya furnishes no 
particulars either about his father Abbaya or his 
grandfather Nis's'ahkaya. Nis'sahkaya is no 
doubt identical with 8'ivalehka Niss'ahkanathayya mentioned in an 
inscription^'^ in the temple of god Mahanandis'vara near Prdlavaram 
(on the western bank of the Godavari in the West Godavari district), 
dated in 8aka 1330, corresponding to the cyclic year Sarvadhari. 
This record registers that Nis's'ahkanathayya purchased some land 
from a brahman of Kroppaka for god Mahanandagirilihga. It is 
interesting to note that Nis'sankanatha’s grandson, Kommaya, 
also is represented by another inscription “ of the same date 
at the same place, whtrein he is referred to as Nis's'ahka 
Kommaya. The record furnishes details of the land in Kroppaka 
purchased by Annadiwaraja, son of COda Bhaktiraja, and granted to 
the temple of Mahanaiidisvaralihga and its sniamipati, Niss'ahka 
Kommaya. We thus come to know that he was the stluinnprfH of the 
temple of Mahanandls'vara at Prolavaram, and a contemporary of 
AnnadevaCoda. These two records are of great importance to the 
history of Tel'ugu Literature, as they enable us to know precisely the 
date of Kommana. _ 

29. Could he be the ancestor of Cre Decaya ? 

30. Kp. Coll., No. 202 of 1020. 

81. Ibid, No. 293 of I9i0. The name is wrongly written as Nis's'anku Kamaya for 
Nis's'ahka Kommaya. 
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Aiiibamathbri 
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Kommaya 
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Followinj^ the convention set up by the previous Telugu poets, 
Komniana of?ers his respectful salutations to poets till ExjS. Pregada. 

There appears to have been some cynics in his day. It was usual 
for them to decry the writer for his lack of knowledge of Sanskrit, if he 
wrote a poem in Telugu, and of Telugu, if attempted in Sanskrit. They 
derided the poet that there was nothing new in the poem if written in 
old classical style, saying that whatever was stated, was all there 
before. They did not even lend their approval and recognition to a 
poem attempted on new lines breaking away from the past. Jakkana 
also corroborates the above statements. These statements indicate the 
mental attitude of the Sanskritists and orthodox people of the day 
towards the Telugu poets and the flourishing state of Telugu poetry. 
In spite of such cynics as these, common to all times, there were many 
poets of note who composed many works. A great number of Telugu 
works of this period was lost owing to political revolutions and wars, 
and to the ravages of time. Tl^e works tliat have actually come down 
to us are very limited in number, not even a fraction of the output of 
the age. As was the case with Anantamatya, Kommaya also felt 
difficult and small before great poets, both contemporaries and 
predecessors. In defence of writing his work Siralilavilrisdni he puts 
forth the plea, that the ants also go the same path that the 
elephants tread. 


TripurauUikit : 

TripurantHka, also called Tippana, was of the Ravipati family. 
He is known to have written four works, namely, Tripurantahdda- 
haranam, Madandrijoiiauu Candralararali, and Amhiicakdakod). Of 
these all are lost except the first work, an miaharajiu (jrandai. His other 
works are known only from the extant anthologies’* and lakrarja-grofhas, 
wherein some stray verses are cited from his works as examples, to 
illustrate a rule concerning poetics or a grammatical point. Tripu- 
r&ntaka is also said to have written a Sanskrit drama by name 
Prcmabhiramam which is also lost. 


82. Four verses from his T.Jr.iirt/* and three from lus Anibikcis'citaHm are quoted in 
the anthologies of Pedapati .Taganiiathakavi and of an unknown compiler. Two 
more versos from his Afhbiktis'atakavi are found in the Tokigu work, Praydgarntva- 
/mrnm. All these are found in the rrtibandharafnaiHiila, edited by 's'ri Pandit 
Prahbakara Sastri tlaru. Tripumnlakodiiharauam ' yta?, edited and published at 
first by s'ri >ranavaUi Ramakrishiia Kavi Garu and later by s'ri Nidadavolu 
Vonkatarao Oaru with an excellent inlorniative'introduction. 
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Evidence is lacking to determine the date of Tripuriintaka. A 
ca^u verse,” attributed to Tripuraiitaka in praise of a certain Bhftskara* 
son of Rayanamantri (Rayana Bhiiskara), is quoted by Appakavi 
(a late Telngu poet of the e ighteenth century) in his Appakaviyam, a 
work on Prosody. This verse suggests that Tippana was a con¬ 
temporary of Rayana Bhaskara, governor of Vinukonda, whose identity 
and date have not yet been settled. However, another c7i\a verse” 
enables us to know that a certain Rayana Bhaskara was an officer 
of Kataya Verna Redcli, the prime minister and generalissimo of king 
Kumaragiri Reddi of Koridavrdu. Another Rayana Bhaskara was the 
governor of VinnkoTida and Kondapaili, and the recipient of many 
agraharas and other honoui-s from the Reddi king Anav6ina. ” It is 
probable that both the Rayana Bhaskaras, one, the contemporary of 
king Anavema Reddi, and the othe^r, of his successor’s minister, 
Kataya Voma, were identical. Tripurantaka must have, therefore, 
been a conteinporary of either king Anavema or Kumaragiri, most 
probably the former. 

c^becibo 

-Ap. Kv., Ill, V, 59. 

o"’=cttb,0 

Kcx^'ex v^\c^y:>^-:- 

lO CO / ^ 

35. 

r 20 ^ x3o =6?^ 

9 r3 

e3i^*5o 

^ c^'> ^ 0^0 

26 X) 0 ^ 

_o / / 

-Sn. Pn.-D.O.T.M., in. No. 893, pp. 187-88. 
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Vallobhar^ya* 

Vallabharftya was a remarkable poet of this age. He was the 
first dramatist known to us till now in Telugu. His drama Krldabht- 
ramam is of the variety of the vidhi, one of the d(rsorupalxos. All that 
we know of him Ik only from this bingle work which furnishes the 
author’s genealogy, and soino clues to know his approximate date. 

From the introductory verses of this poetical drama, we come to 
know that the author’s family hereditarily served the kings of 
Vijayanagar. The author's great-grandfather Candramatya was the 
minister of king Peda Bukkaraya, evidently, brother of king Harihara I 
of Vijayanagar, and Lihganamantri, brother of the author s grandfather, 
served under Harihara, who was no other than Harihara II, son of Peda 
Bukkaraya. The author’s father, Tripurantaka also, was a junior 
contemporary of Harihara If, and served him as the superintendent of 
his treasury of preciovis stones (riifnd-bharjddra’sndfitlcdra-pragalbhu), 
and the mast elephant of the governor of the fortress of Vinukonda^® 
(irutaparvat(idttrg(t-7nahdpr((dha7urrd(l-ga7idh(igai((fftbu). It is clear from 
this that Vinukonda, originally a fort of the Reddi kings of KondavIdu, 
formed, later on, after its conquest by king Bukka I during his 
eastern campaign®’ undertaken about S'aka 1286, part of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar kingdom about ^aka 1294,®® and its governor was a subordinate 
of the Vijayanagar kings. Subsequently, the Reddi king, AnavSraa, 
recovered his lost possessions from his Vijayanagar contemporary, 
Harihara II, about Saka 1299, the date of Anavema’s S'rlsailam record.**^ 
A verse*” in a Telugu kavya informs us that Rayanamantri Bhaskara 
(Bhaskara, son of Riiyanamantri) was the governor of Vinukonda and 
Kondapalli under king, Anavema Reddi, and was the recipient of several 
royal honours from his lord, as stated before, in another context, It 
is probable that, after his re-conquest of this region, AnavSma appointed 
Bhaskara as governor of Vinukonida. Bhaskara continued in office during 
the reign of AnavSma’s sucessor also. *‘ If Tippana was an officer 
attached to the fort of Vinukonda, it must he after its subjugation by the 

.”_Ka. B„._ 

37. Mack. Mss., No. 15-6-19, Kaifiyai of DuvvapSdu. 

3S. Ibid. No. 15-3-11; Kaifiyats of 0h^ng9k\A\l<i\jL in Eruva and AkkapalH, 

39. Ep. Coll.. No. aO of 1915. 

40. Vide, foot note 36 above. 

41. Ot. Mm., I, p. 76. See f. n. 34 above. 
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Vijayanagar kings and before its re-conquest by king AnavSma 
So, it is certain that Tippana alias Tripiirantaka flourished about S'aka 
1294, that is, 1372 A. D. His son VallabharSya, the author of 
Kr$0bhirdmam, must have been a contempor iry of king^ Anav($ma 
and his successor, Kumaragiri Reddi, and lived about Saka 1320, 
that is. in the last decade of the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 

Kri^abhir^rnffm is said to be an adaptation of the Sanskrit dranaa 
Prtmdbhiramam written by Ravipati Tippana. As Fmnabhirdtnam is lost, 
it is not possible for us now to know whether the author closely followed 
the original text, or showed any originality of his own in any aspect. 
This drama is in the nature of a dialogue between two friends Govinda 
Mancana S'arma, a brahman, and Tittihha Setti, a vaisya voluptuary, 
about the diverse entertainments, amusements, and all that they 
happened to witness in the course of their ramblings from morn to 
eve, through the highways and lanes in the exterior and interior parts 
of the city of Warahgal, the capital of the Kakatiya monarchs. It 
beautifully depicts the social life of the period, their tastes, sports, 
entertainments and so on. At the end of the work we are told that 
this drama was enacted by a dramatic troupe belonging to DOya- 
samudra (Dwarasamudra, the capital of the Hoysala Ballalas) pn the 
occasion of the festival (probably annual) of god Bhairava of MSpHru 
(in the Cuddapah district). It may be noted in this connection that 
Vallabharaya was the lord of MopUru including its three hamlets. 

Si^gana: 

Sihgana of the Madiki family was another poet of this period who 
was patronised by the Telugu chiefs whose dominion lay in the 
Telihgana of the Hyderabad State. He was a native of Madiki, a 
village (Pedda Madiki as it is also called, in the Ramachandrapuram 
taluk, East Gadavari district) on the eastern bank of the river 
Godavari. He was the son of Ayyalamatya of the Bharadvaja gotra 
and Sihgathbika, and the daughter’s son of Kommana, son of the famoua 
Telugu poet, Tikkana Somayaji. 

Sihgana’s father Ayyalamatya was the minister of ToyyQti 
AnavSta, king of the RajamahendravaramWe find one Anavfita, 

42. Kd. Rm., V. 23. 

43. ‘‘. 

s6o® 5^ y,. jm., i, 83. 
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ftoh of Raja Nayaka and a cousin of Kapaya Nayaka of the 
MufiiinClri family, mentioned in the latter’s PrSlavaram grant dated in 
Saka 1267, as ruling from bis capital Toyycxu. Toyyeti A navota appears 
to be no other than the chief of the same name, son of Raja Nayaka and 
lord of Toyyejn Anav5ta ruled Rajarnahondravaram as the representa¬ 
tive of his cousin, MusunQri Kapaya Nayaka. In fact, we have an inscrip¬ 
tionof Anavnta, son of Raja Nayaka, at Daksharam registering his 
gift to god Bhimfisvara. The portion referring to the Saka year in the 
record is lost, hut it.s equivalent cyclic year Sarvajit is clear. Since 
Anav^Jtji Niyaka was a cousin of MnsunOri Pr^laya Nayaka and of 
Kapaya Nayaka, there is no difficulty in taking the Saka year 
equivalent to Sarvajit to be 1269 (that is, 1347 A.D.). This was the 
date of Ayyalainantri, the minister of Toyyeti AnavStabhnpa. His 
son must have therefore flourished about the end of the fourteenth and 
in the beginning of the fifteenth centuries of the Christian era. 

Madiki Sihgana was the author of four works namely, Padma 
Puranain (Uttarabhagam), Va%ifi\h(t Baviayarjaviy a philosophical work, 
Sakalanltimminaiam, an anthology of verse on NVi (Polity) culled 
from various works then extant, and Daiamaf^kandham (tenth 
chapter) of the Bhdgnvatanu All these works are now in existence. 

44. J. B. 0. R. S., Vol. XX (1934), p. *262; Forqottm Chapt$r, Appendix, 11. 

45. S. 1. 1., Vo). IV. No. 1294. 

.^6. Tho followinjf rerae giving tho dato of composition of the Padma Purnnam ib 
found at tho and of a few manuscripts; 

y-J^-o^OTJb^A'c Ao,^lC;-07^5-^A yE%§ 

According m this, the date is s'aiifa 1342, correBponding to tho cyclic year s'arvari, 
Wodnosday. tho 5tli tithl of tho month of Margas'ira. The fortnight, whether it was 
tho bright half or tho dark half, is not stated. The date is irregular as the fifth 
tithi iu the saivl month does not fall on Wednesday in any ono of the two 
fortnights. This verso, found only in a very few manuscripts, seems to be an 
interpolation ; for. tho age of Madiki Siiigana at the time of tho composition of the 
Padvui Puritfiatn would be sovonty three, oven if he is taken to have lx?en born to 
Ayyalamantri in s'aka 1269, the date of ToyybU AnavOta's Daksharam record- 
If this date in the Padma Puranam is accepted, a still later date to his Va.visfha 
Panulyanavi has to bo postulated. This does not seem to l)e the case. If he were such 
A late poet, he would have certainly mentioned Erra Pregac^a in his kavi-stiUi. The 
^ate givian in the Padnyx Pwranam does not seem to be correct. 
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Sihgana dedicated all his works, except the second one, to Kandayainatya, 
son of Abbayarniitya, the great-grandson of Ganiiaya, an officer of the 
Kakatiya monarch, Ganapaticieva, of Warahgal. The poet's patroui 
Kandayamatya, was the minister of Muppa or Muppidi ^ayaka. son of 
Teluhgiiraya of the Gurajala family, who ruled the country of Sabbi 
Nadu on the southern bank of the Godavari in relahgana with Rama- 
giri as his capital. Sihgana dedicated his Vahisiha Rainayanam to god 
AhObala. it is he who first attempted to write a complete phiiosophi- 
cal work in I’eiugu in simple, yet chaste, style, so that it might be 
understood by the general literate class of the Andhra public. This 
work is no doubt a free Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit work, Yrtgd 
Vaki^^tha ; yet the poet had so skillfully translated it as to make it appear 
to be an original work. Of course, Sihgana was not the only poet to 
do so. Every Telugu poet beginning from Nannaya Rhatta was a past- 
master in this kind of translation of Sanskrit works ; so much so, they 
appear more to be original works rather tlian translations, because of 
the discretion they exercised in translating the Sanskrit work, and of 
the care they had taken to observe the i<liom, phrase and the innate 
beauty of the Telugu language. 

^rinatKa .* 

S'rinatha was the greatest poet of the age. He was a geniug 
who was proficient in the mysteries of the art of Telugu poetics, and 
had a complete command over the Telugu language. No one, in the age 
under review, was better aware of the power and charm of the Telugu 
expression and idiom, and their innate musical sense than he. 
Consequently, whatever he had written, was full of vigour and 
literary charm, and the terms he used, echoed the sense and spirit. 
He even created new terras to convey the full sense and spirit of the 
ideas which he wanted to express, if the uld ones appeared to be found 
lacking. He did not iiesitato to make use of ordinary terms and 
expressions from the colloquial tongue though not sanctioned by 
grammarians, if they served bis purpose well. Ho successfully 
experimented in creating new literary fashions, and in hammering new 
styles in Telugu poetry with the material extant, and Telugu verse, 
particularly in metre, attained such a perfection in his hands that 

any scope for further improvement seems to be hardly possible. In a 
variety of ways he made it run in accordance with the spirit and 
ram which it conveyed. The quality of his poetry is very high. It 
has its own individualistic features. His style is lofty and chaste, 
and his .sa/mrsY/s (grouping of words) masterly and dexterous, and 
imagery clear and perfect. His verses in Sisa metre are very charming 
to read, and are characterised by a grandeur of their own, by their 
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musical rhythm and melody, powerful yet balanced expression, smooth 
and majestic run, and literary charm; hence, they became models 
for the succeeding generations of I'elugu poets in composing verses 
in that metre. SrinSltha's influence on the later poets was really 
amazing, for, the latter imitated him in a number of ways, 
in respect of diction, in the manner of beginning and ending a 
verse, and in the ornate way of happily combining Telugu and 
Sanskrit words in plirases and surname so as to produce melodius 
and yet powerful literary effect. Srinatha did not hesitate to transgress 
some of the old literary conventions observed till then by Telugu 
poets in general in the composition of a kavya, particularly in respect 
of the selection of themes, and of the hero of the poem. He made Telugu 
poetry extremely popular by his works, and his very interesting 
or stray verfes composed on diverse subjects, and raised it ^high in 
the estimate of both the scholars and nobles of the country. Srinatha 
was thus an epoch-maker, and with him began a new age in the literary 
history of the Andhras. 

S^rlnitha, son of Maraya and Bhimamba was a Yajurvedin and 
belonged to the Bharadvija gdint and Apastarhba sutra. As was the 
case with many of the Telugu poets of this period, he did not mention 
his surname anywhere in any of his works. His grandfather was 
KamalanSbha, lord of Kalpattana,^’ on the sea coast, not yet satisfactorily 
identified, and a contemporary of Kakatiya Barvabhauma, evidently 
Prataparndra, the last Kakatiya monarch of Warahgal. He was given 
the titles kavitaridyadhara^ mrasdsahityacakrucarti, and Fadoia Piirdna- 
sa^grcihakalakdvyaprnbimdhiidhipa. The last phrase suggests that he 
had accepted dedication of the work Pddymi Pnrdndmngrdh(ika(dkrwya, 
now extinct. Nor do we know the author of that work, Padma Puraud- 
samgrdhd and the language in which it was written, whether wSanskrit 
or I'elugu. 

Srlnatha’s native place is not definitely known. The statement 
Fakandtin^huiddCf^ bmidhavn^dvu,** a, member of the Pakanr4i house or 

■ST" 

•ciT^'cr=oi)c%f=' 

-Bh. Pr.. I. V. 10. 

Acoording to some scholars KalpH(|ana is the village Kalapatam in the Bandar 
taluk, Kistna district, and according to some others Ka\tpatianam in the Narsapur 
taluk. West Ood.ivari district. Others identify it with Krishnepatnam in the 
Nellore dierrlct. 

48. 
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family and a relative to boot, has given rise to many conjectures by 
many Telugu scholars. This remark was made by Bendapudi Anna- 
mantri, minister of Allaya V@ma Reddi of Rajamahgdravaram, while 
requesting Srioatha to dedicate to him his Bhimeivara Piiranwn, The 
phrase, Pakan^inUva^^wa^ is intt^rpreted by scholars to mea^i 
that Srinatha was a native of Pakanadu. the country extending from 
the foot of the Srisailam (Kurnool district) to the Bay of Bengal 
in the east, 

In this connection, we have to take note of Srinatha's two 
statements, one a phrase, namely, Karnata/M*^i^'ka\aka-padma-vana-hcli 
(a sun to the forest of lotuses of cities or towns of the Kaniata country) 
and the other, a passage nd-karilvambu nijaniu KarnaiiH-huTi'^a (true, the 
language of my poetry is Karnata)^’. These statements show that he 
was a native of the Karnaia country and that h\s language was Kariuita. 
These are really paradoxical statements, for, all the works he had 
written are in Telugu, and he was an Andhra by birth, having had all 
his relations in and connections with the Andhra country. Hence, his 
statements referred to above, constitute really a puzzle in the Telugu 
literary history. Many attempts were made in vain to solve this knotty 
problem. 

S'rlnatha's statements lead us to conclude tirat he was a native of 
Karnudu or the country of Karnata. This does not ineati or represent 
the Canarese country of the present day. The Andhra country 
consisted, in ancient times, of many janapadas^ or ntidus. Of sucli na^us 
of the Andhra country, known from inscriptions and Telugu literature, 
Karninadu, Karnata or Kanna visaya, was oiio. It comprised in ancient 
times the Nandikotkur, Kurnool, and partly, Nandyala taluks of the 
present Kurnool district This country seems to have owed its name 

'7v^S'V^06:5 

I'd 

ich., t, v. 7 . 

iieioS 

^e)cS3^5b(3 

rVcSi 

-ST'S ICvs.-io ^ ^ 

60. Sec Dr. N. V'onkatarainauayya’s article on in JAHHS Vol. X. pp. 851-99. 

A record, dated in s'aka 1‘235 at s'ris'ailam in tho Nandikotkur taluk, Kurnool district, 
enumoratea some of ih« villages included in ihie district ^ (I'^P- Coll., 
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to the Karjyd kings of the Satavahana family. In this Ka^na vi§aya lies 
a ruined ancient fort called SatanikOta, a corruption of Satavahanikd\a, 
It is, however, certain that the terra Karpala was originally applied to a 
portion of the Andhra couniry lying on the southern banks of the rivers, 
Tuhgabhadra and the Kpsna. Palkuyiki Soinanatha’s Basava Puranain^^ 
mentions GobbUru fin the Kurnool taluk), the native place of 
Sahganainatya, the irota of that work, as the diadem to the Karnata- 
dSsa. The Vijayanagar feudatory, Teluhguraya, whose dominion, 
according to the location of the records of his family, lay in the 
Nellore and Guntur districts, tliat is, in portions of Fakanadu and 
Kamrnanadu, is said to be a native of Kannada des'a^^ (Karma^a-dekr 
fiiamduLa Sanibnrayani ko^ukti L'idangurayandii). This clearly shows 

yo ot I'JiO). This iiihcripi/iou hociiiK to bo iho buiiieas tiiat given From the Mack. IMsa 
by iJr. N. VuLOiatuittiuaua.)ya in hib article. Thib dibtrict Karuata boenis. as ho rightly 
thinks, to be the banie as the Kanyo, three huudred of tho Western (kilukya recordb. 
It is likely that the whole of the country niJed by the Satavahjiiias went by the name 
of Karpatu, as stated by Ur. N. Vcnkatarainaiiayya (Karui4 Ntulu = Karniiia4ii or 
Karviadu, the country ot the 6:itakarnib). Kvon an late as the eighteenth and 
uiuctecnth coutunes ot the Ohristiaii era, the country extending from almost the 
Kaveri in the houth to the K^saa in the north was called Karua^a. 

A' biocA 

s-t.. ^ ,3 3 

6 i. A record of T«>luiiguiaya, dated in b'aka liibO, is found at Santuraviiru in the 
Liapatla taluk, uuutur district (V. K. 11, no. 126). His father’s record dated in 
s'aka IdlH ib found at Kuciptiejii iu the Podili Uiluk, Nt iloie iistrict (N. 1). 1., Ill, 
P. '10). rhero ib a village named Teluhgurayaparam iu the Atmakur taluk, 
Nolioro district. Another village Toluhgurayani Pedda Kranaia, which is indenti- 
cal wilh the village of Kauala iu the Naudyal taluk, Kurnool district, finds 
mention in a Vijayanagar record of s'aka 1481 (Ep. Coll , No. 2.f)8 of 1930). Another 
late reooul of Teluhguraya dated in s'aka 1304 ^Ep. Coil., No .758 of 
lb discovered iu the Bapatla taluk, Guutiir district. His sou Tiruinalayya 
(leva’s inseiiptiou, dated in s'aka 1405, is also found in the same Bapatla taluk. 
These records clearly attest to the territory over which they ruled. This family of 
chiefs had nothing to do with the CanarcB*^ country of the present uay. So, 
Kanuaijadcs'a referred to in the Siiiihachalam record of Teluilguraya is no other 
than the Ivarnatades a of Palkuriki Somanutha’s Jhisai'a Furuija-s'rdta, Gobburi 
Sahganainatya. A record of the Vijayanagar monarch, Dova'-aya II, dated in s^vka 
1363, says that Udayagiri lies in t.ie centre of the cities of the Karuapi (N. H. I , ill 
O. 73, p. iOiO). 

03. 8. I. 1., Vol. Vi, No. 9o0. 
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that Karnata (Kannadii or Kannadadesa) extending towards the east, 
overlapped portions of Pakanadii, and Kammanadu in the period under 
review. Probably Prahgnadu, a corruption of the compound term 
Prak (which means east) and Kannadu, is reminiscent of Karfinadu or 
Karnata. Prahgnadu, TUrpunadu as it is otherwise called in Telugu, 
can be easily located with a reference to MusundHru ^ which was 
situated in it. This village is identical with Musunuru in the KEvali 
taluk, Nellore district. Similarly, the term Karnakarnmn, applied to a 
sect of Andhra brahmans, is suggestive of Karnavisaya or Karnata, which, 
as noted already, overlapped Kammanadu. The Karnakamma brah¬ 
mans, like the Veginatis, the Velanatis and tiie A.ruvela-kamm 0 s, seem 
to have derived the name of their sect from their native country of 
Kammanadu, a sub-division of Karna visaya or Karnata, extending as 
far as tlie coast. A consideration of the foregoing facts leads us to 
conclude that, at one time, Karnavisaya, Kamnadu or Karnata, 
overlapped portions of Piikanadu and Kammanadu in the Nellore and 
Guntur districts respectively. Srinatha seems to have been a native 
of this overlapping region. This was probably the reason for Benda- 
pUdi Amiamantri to address S'rinatba as PaJ:anaiin\ivadaou^ and for 
the poet to address himself as Knrnapi^lesa^kntahhpndma'rniui-hsii. 
If this argument is approved, then, S'rinatha may bo justified in styling 
Karnata as the language of his poetry. 

Though the time of Srinatha is definitely known, the dates 
of his birth and death are still conjectural. However, his cafu 
verses current in the Andhra country for the past several centuries, 
suggest that he was a ripe old man at the time of his death, 
particularly two of his verses, describing the deplorable 

state in which he then was, undergoing corporal punishments in his 
old age for inabilitv to pay the stipulated amount of tax to the then 
government, and the other, which is said to have been composed by him 
in his last moments. In this latter verseSrinatha mentions a number 

54. Ibid, No. 179. 

65. Vide.Pt. T. p. ‘284 

56. ‘‘r*? 

OTT’cebc 
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of Wb patrons, kings, nobles, and ministers, by whom he was honoured 
and patronised and who were alrearly dead and gone. These are (1) 
Vlra Re#, that is, Vlrabhadrri Re#, king of RajamahSndravaram, 
(2) Papta Mailara, (1) Telunguraya, (4) Vissanamantri, and (5) 
Bhaskara, all reputed for their liberality, and who honoured Srinatha 
by gifts of valuable jewels set with gems, and cloths, and musk for 
the life of luxury he had led, by bearing his daily expenses, and by 
giving him sumptuous dinners served in gold plates. The dates of almost 
all these patrons are fairly known to us. With the help of the two verses 
referred to above wo can 6x tolerably approximately the last date 
of ffrlnatha. 

S'rinitha was first patronised by king Peda KOmati VSma of 
Ko^davidu, in whose court he held the position of Vidyadhikari He 
drafted all the grants (gift-deeds) issued hy his patron, king Peda 
KOraati VSma, the earliest of which, the Ponnupalli grant bears the 
date, S'aka 1326 Tarawa, and the latest, the Rudravaram grant“, 
S'aka 1341. After the downfall of the Kondavidu kingdom, Srinatha 
went to Rajamah^ndravaram, and became the court-poet of king 
VlrabhadrS Redcli who ruled till Saka 1360, or to a little later date. He 
was thus the poet laureate of the Reddi court for well nigh thirty-four 
years. 


^rinatha’s last date can be approximately known, as stated 
already, from a reference to his other patrons and his verse describing 
his difficulties. 

Panta Mailara, son of Mumraadi Re#, was the Vijayanagar 
feudatory of Devarftya ll of Vijayanagar who came to the throne in 
Saka 1344. His inscriptions yield the dates, Saka 1346 and Saka 1351. 
His last date is not known. It is, however, certain that he died before 
S’aka 1404; for, an inscription"” at Chadalavada (Ongole taluk, Guntur 
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district) records that an agrahrmu formerly granted, through Praudha 
Devaraya, by Pan^a Mailara Reddi to god Raghuiuitha of Chadalavada, 
was revived in that year by Timmu Reddi, son of HindUravu Suratranas 
Sariyapalli Timnia Reddi. 

Teluhgurfiya, son of Sambnraya (Samparayani Telufigadhls'a), 
was another Vijayanagar feudatory, whose inscriptions*' furnish the 
dates Saka 1350, Saka 1360, Saka 1364, and ISaka 1366. Teluhguraya 
also died before S'aka 1405; for, an inscripiion of his son Tirumalaiyad$va 
Maharaya discovered at Nutalapadu (Guntur district) supplies the year 
SObhakrt, which corresponded to S'aka 1405. 

We know nothing about Srlnatha’s other contemporary, Vissana- 
niantri. He is mentioned in the c^u SisaLtnUdka enumerating the 
thirty-two great persons of the nitjdfji sect, reputed for their great 
liberality; but no particulars about him are given there. 

The other person in the capi verse, mentioning StlnStha’s 
contemporaiues, is Bhaskara who must have been his yodtiger ot eldei* 
contemporary. The line relating to him in the verse suggests, by the 
term tnunne used in it, that he died probably before all the others 
mentioned therein. So, Bhaskara must have been SrTnatha’s eldef 
contemporary. He seems to have been no other than Rayana Bhaskara, 
the governor of Vinukonda and Eondapalli under kings, Anav^ma Reddi 
and Kumaragiri Reddi. ” 

The above facts lead us to conclude that Srinatha led an active 
literary life from the early years of the reign of KurnSragiri, till a 
few years after the death of Teluhguraya. His eapi verse referred to 
above describing his downfall, shows that the rulers of the country 
treated him cruelly, inflicting on him even corpdral punishments and 
other indignities, without showing him any respect. If we could trust 
to the authority of the catu verse in its entirety, and accept as correct 
and un-exaggerated the description of punishments narrated therein, 
then the presumption is that it was a foreign government, obviously 
of the Gajapati monarchs of Orissa, who treated Srfnatha so in¬ 
considerately, not the Vijayanagar or the Red<^i rulers, who earlier 
had treated this poet-ambassador, with such signal hohour. 

Soon after ascending the throne, after Overthrowing the Gahga 
dynasty of Kalihga and founding the Gajapati dynasty at Cuttack, 
Kapilesvara extended hi.s power towards the east and west along the 

61. See foot, note 52 above. 

62. See foot notes, Nos. 34 and 35 above. 
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coast. He conquered the coastal region of the Telugu country al?out 
6 aka 1370.“ The date of the earliest record of his subordinate, 
Gai>adeva Rauturfiya in the region to the south of the KrSna, is 
daka 1376. To undergo all the punishments and indignities detailed 
in the coin verse, ^rinatha seems to have lived to about this date, 
which may be accepted to be the upper limit of his life. On the 
assuinption that he lived to a ripe old age, his date of birth may be 
placed in the early years of the lavSt quarter of the fourteenth century 
of the Christian era, say about 1378 A.D. (Saka 1300). He thus seems 
to have held the proud position of Vidyadhikari in the Kondavidu court 
early in his life. 

Srinatha was a versatile and prolific writer. He seems to have 
been endowed with the gift to compose Teingu poems from very early 
in his life, even before he entered his teens, for, we come to know 
from one “ of his verses recounting his works, five in all, namely (1) 
M(\rutt{\ra\cariira^ (ii) Saliralutnayfiptakdi, (iii) Srngavd Noi^^adhaiiu 
(iv) Bhimesvnrn Pardnnjn, and fv) Kakikhandam in a chronologi¬ 
cal order, that he had written the first of these at a time when 
the hair had not grown long enough to unite in a modest 
tiny knot {kuka^i-mnijiikinai knrulu kud^imaadu)^ that is, in his 
boyhood. He wrote the second work, SdUrTihannsaptaiati^ probably a 
translation of some of the selected verses from Hala’s sattasai, when 
he had a sprouting moustache, at the time of his blossoming youth, 
that is, about the end of his teens; and the third work ^rngara Naim- 
dhnfru while he was in the full bloom of his youth {/fijidu-jarvajia/nhiina), 

CS. Vide. Pt. 1, p. 198. 
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pt’obably when he was thirty-five or forty years old. Bhimei.vara- 
Puranam was written whea he was in the prime of life {fjratKjlha-nirbhara 
vayah‘paripakamuna), which may be taken to be fifty years of age or 
thereabouts. As there is a reference in the Bini&svnra Puranam to the 
eastern gopiira of the temple of god Blnniesvara at Daksharam, built 
by BendapUdi Annaya (the date of which as rnenuoned in an inscription*^ 
is Saka 1350) it is certain that the above wjrk was composed after 
that date. He states that he composed the Kdeikhan^aniy when his 
age had not yet much advanced {prayami}itakii‘gaivrdlakmnda) in all 
likelihood when he was at the age of sixty years. 

Besides these works there are also some others so far known, 
namely, Haravildsani^ Pavdiidrddhyacaritra,^^ DliananJayavijayanP^y Siva- 
rdtriniahatrnyant and Palnd^iviraCAiritra. There might even he many 
more which we do not yet know*®. Even some of the works mentioned 

GG. S. I. L. Vol. TV. No. (s'aka 1350). 
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The author's ancestor is said to have Ijecn flarisiraa Krsna of Dhanyavati, the 
progenitor of tlio Koja chiefs of Dhananjaya golra. {Vide, Pt. I. p. 
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above are not now extant; for, his Marattnra\cariira, SdUvdhanasaptaiati 
PanditaradhyacjLt itra and Dkananjafpicijayant exist only in name. 

From a reference to the Srngara Nfn-‘(Mnm in the introductory 
verses in the liaravildmm, it is certain that the latter was written 
after the former. Similarly, from the introductory verses in the 
^f^ngara Naii<adkain^ we come to know that Srinatha had already 
written bis Sivitrdtriniahdtinydni seems to be his 

last work. The works Srinaiha had written, and the kings and 
nobles to whom they were dedicated, are given below in a tabular form: 


No. Name of the work. To whom it was dedicated. 


1. Mdruttard\caritnt 

2 . ^ dlivdhati(i.s(ipta mti 

3. Fan ditarddhyacahhu i 

tSrnydra Nai^pidhntn 

6 . Haravilasarn 

6 . BJumcivara Purdnavi 

7. Kd$ikh(tTj(la?n 

8 . Dhananjayavijaf/am 
tSiuardirimahdhnyani 

lU. Falnafiviracaritra 

(Some portion, if not all) 


Pregadayya, brother of Mamidi Sih- 
ganamantri. 

Mamidi Sihgananiantri, minister of 
king, Peda Komati Verna. 

Avaci Tippaya Setli. 

Bei;iclapudi Annaya, minister of 
Allaya Verna Reddi. 

King Virabhadra Reddi of Rajama- 
hendravaram. 

Dantulliri Gannabhupala, a descen- 
j dantof Harisima KfSriaof Dhanyavati. 

Mummadi Santayya, a devotee of 
Santa Bhiksavptti Yatisvara of 
Srisailara. 


It is likely that Srinatha entered the court of Kondavidu and 
became its poet laureate, only after dedicating his Pandiidrddhyacaritra 
to Pregadayya, and through the good offices of his brother, Mamidi 
Sihganamantri, minister of Peda KomaU Verna. 

It might be after the downfall of the Koi:idavrdu kingdom, 
that he wrote his works, Haravilasarn and Bhimekrara Puranain, 
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when he was devoid of any royal patronage and dedicated them to 
Avaci Tippaya SeUi and Bendapudi Aiuiaya respectively. There 
was no love lost between the two houses of Rajamahendravaram 
and Kondavidii. It might be that the Ktddi kings of Rajamahen- 
dravarain were at first unwilling to entertain Sriiiatha, the poet 
laureate of their enemy, tiowever eminent a poet he might have been. 
Their minister, Bendapudi Anuaya, must have somehow helped 8rir.atha 
in getting him the patronage of his masters. 


The date of Sir(irdtrinui}idtniy<un has not yet been fixed even 
approximately, althougli scholars are unanimous in their opinion that 
it was Srlnatha’s latest and last work. In a way its date can he fixed. 
Mukti Santa Bhiksavrttiraya, the guru ‘of Muninadi S'antayya, was the 
head of the Bhiksav^tti nKilIm, one of the Saiva i!ia(h(ts situated on the 
holy Sris'aila iiiou!\tain. xVn inscription"" on the outer wall of the 
eastern gdpurn (of the Mallikarjuna temple) on STis’ailam, dated in 
Saka 1371, Vibhava twrong for Sukla), records the revised rates, more 
reduced that) in ancient days, of tolls levied on oxen, horses, asses, 
and other animals coming to SrTs'ailam, as settled by Mukti 
8'anta Bhiks.ivrtti Yatis'vara, mentioned above. Therefore, Siva- 
rdtrimaluiimyam dedicated to 8'antayya, a disciple of that guru, 
was probably written about Saka 1371. This date is ^quite in 
keeping with the chronological sclieme given before for Sri'ndtha’s 
works. 


Two outstanding events in Sririatlui’s life, which have a l)earing 
on the literary history of the country, have to he noted here : one is his 
victory over tlie Kavisarvahiiaiima Gauda pindimahhatta, the poet 
laureate of the Vijayanagar court, and his consequent abhiscka in 
gold, In me Pearl Hall (innfydldhala) \n the Vijayanagar court, by the 
Vijayanagar monarch, Praudha Devaraya, and the other his visit to the 
court of Sarvajna Sifiga, the Rjcejjla king of Rajukonda and Devarakorula, 
and his fetching from tiie llecexla chief, Katari Lihgama Nayaka, the 
sword of the Reddi kings, named Nandikanta f olurdjti Ka\ari> The 
identification of pindimahhatta, Praudha Devaraya, and Sarvajna 
Singa, and the dates to be assigned to the events mentioned above, 
have become knotty problems, since there were more than one person 
bearing those names. There has been much controversy about these 
problems in the Telugu press for a long time, and no final word has 
yet been said about them. 


70. Mack. Mss., No. 15-3-5. 
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Let us coriMider first about the date of Srlnatha s victory over 
Dindiniabhatta and his /c>in(ikabkiyek(i. A catu verseof S'rinatha 
addressing Sarada, the goddess of learning, to sustain his name, just 
before his visit to the court of Sarvajna Sihga of great fame, has been 
current in the Andhra country from ancient times. The following is 
a free English rendering of that verse. 

O Saradal Multitude of good qualities, you bathed me with 
dinnra ((mk(ts in the Pearl Hall of the lord of the South; you made me 

break the bell-motal drum of Gauda Dindimahhaita; you made me 

establish Mie title of SurvdbhdUiiKi in the presence of Candraljhusa 
Kriyas'aktirdya; you helped me to compose the great Andhra 

kavya, /Vni'y/i/ka» I wonder how, hereafter, you are going to 

sustain iny fame, presiding over the full court of Ravu Sihga 
Mahipala of mighty intellect. 


As is evident, the verse relates to his katKikdhhi^jcka after his 
success in the contest with Gauda 1 )in(limal)halla. After defeating 
1 )in(liinal)hatta, S'rmatha assumed the title of Kavi-survahhauma, till 
then borne by the vanquished adversary, in the presence of CandrabhCisa 
Kriyas'aktir.iyu, wiio was probably a judge ])resjding over the contest. 
Soon after tins victory, Srinaiha was bathed in dlnarU tankas in the 
Pearl tiall of the Vijayanagar monarch. From S'rinatha’s other verses 
we come to know that the Vijayanagar monarch was Praudharaya or 
E^raudha Devaraya. It is thus evident that Srlnatha, I)iudimabhatta 
and Fraudha Dovaraya were all contemporaries. There were four 
kings of Vijayanagar who wont by the name Praudha Devaraya, 
whether it was an actual name or a title, nemely, (i) Devaraya I 
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(Saka 1328 to S'aka 1344), (ii) Devaraya II (S'aka 1344 to Saka 1366) 
and DOvaraya III (Mallikarjuna, S'aka 1370 to Saka 1386). As the 
fourth Praudha Devaraya was not a contemporary of Srinatha, 
he need not be taken into consideration. 

Dindima was the title of some poets patronised by the 
Vijayariagar monarchs. They were three in number, namely: Dindima 
Kavi-sarvabhauma, Arunagirinatha I alias Souildrinatba I, son of 
Rajanatha T and Abhirn.m;iml)ika; lus son Dindimakavi RajanStha If; 
and his son Kiimlra pindimakavi Ariinagiri or Sonadrinatba II. These 
were the authors of three works, So rnaralliyngundftdd'prahasafia, 
Saluvahhyudcunjni, Vir(thhadr(trij(ty<ini (a, duna) respectively. These 
works inform us that a certain Nrttaraji alias Kaviprabbu, a native of 
Parendragrahara in the Oauda country, defeated a certain Naganakavi 
in the court of Ballala. His son was Rajanatha I, and bis grandson, 
Arunagirinatha 1. HcljarUitha I married Abbiraumihbika, sister of 
Sabh5,patibbattaraka, and a daughter of 1 )indimaprabbu who is 
described as brahvutiiddbluifieldpicnrjdinnavdalifd-Vijiiyadindiniacavdiviati. 
So, this pindimaprabiui was the maternal grandfather of Arunagiri* 
natha I. According to the Vednnf(!dcsikcir(iiJ)}uir(t])r<ikah'ka. of Dodda- 
yacarya of Colasihgapuram, Vedantades'ika is said to have had a 
philosophical disputation with kavi pindimasarvabhauma. As Vedanta¬ 
des'ika’’ was a contemporary of Vidyaranya-guru and Harihara I, 
pindimakavi whom he defeated, seems to bo the father-in-law of Raja¬ 
natha, and a contemporary of Nrttardja, the adversary of Naganakavi, 
the court poet of BalUila III. ” pindimakavi, the father-in-law of 
Rajanatha I could not have been the opponent of Srinatha, for he 
flourished very early. Neither Nyttaraja, nor his son Rajanatha I, are 
known to have the title, DiTuIima Kavisarvabhauma from the works of 
their descendants. So, S'rinatha’s contemporary has to be selected from 
out of the three scholars, Arunagirinatha I, his son Rajanatha I, 
and his grandson Arunagirinatha II, who were all pindimakavis 
stated already. 


72. " The Manipravala commentary of the Vaibhavaprakas'iJui asserts that Vedanta¬ 
des'ika was born in s'aka 1191 ti2G9 A. D. ) and lived to write the praises of 
Gopanarya, who re-instated the Ranganatba iinaj^e at s'rirangam in s'aka 1293, 
that is. 1371 A. D. This would assign to bim an age of over 102 years. The same 
authority also asserts that he died in s'aka 1293. These statements require more 
minute examination. As regards the date of GOpanarya’s inscription, there ig 
absolutely no doubt. It has ix'en edited in quite a masterly way by Dr. HnUzsoh, in 
Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 322." — T. A. Gopinalharao's History of S'rivaisnavat, 
p. 42., f. n. 
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A perusal of S^mavnlliydgaiKmda-prfthdsana written by Ariiijagiri- 
n&tha I shows that the work was written while Devaraya was ruling 
the earth. It was in the reign of Devaraya T1 that Saluva Narasirhha 
politically ro.se to prominence, the date of his earliest record’* being as 
early as Saka 1359 Pihgala. He is generally believed to he the author 
of the Sanskrit kavya Ramahhinuljnfnni. But the fifth canto of this 
kavya contains a verse which reveals that it was written by Dindima 
kavindra SOnadrinatha, son of Rajanatha and Abhiramamhika, that is, 
Arunagirinatha I. In addition to thi^ fact, we also come to know that 
the Rinndbhyndaynni was an earlier work than the MdJunidtaka or 
MohandptkamdhdmdJii of Immadi Devaraya’^ (Devaraya II). These 
facts clearly prove that Arunagirinatha 1 Dindima Kavindrasarvabhuma 
was a contemporary and court poet of Ddvaraya II. He seems to have 
been also a contemporary of Ddvaraya's father, Vlra BhUpati, 
otherwise called Vira Vijaya Bhupati, whos(? reign came to a close in 
8aka 1346; for, an undated inscription of the time of VTra BhUpati 
furnishes the interesting information that the king made a grant of 
some land at MudiyanOrn (Tiriikkoyilur taluk, South .i^cot district) 
to a son of Arunagiriniltha, evidently Arunagirinfitha T, for naming 
him Bhupana after the king. The name, Blitlpana, is an equivalent of 
Rajana or Hajanatha. We already know that Rajanatha 11 was the son 
of Arunagirinatha 1. King Vira BhOpati was pleased to make a 
gift of some land to BhUpana, son of Arunagirinatha, since he was 
named after himself. Evidently the gift was made sometime after the 
nUmakaranavicilMstwa of BhUpana (Rajana), probably when he was a 
boy. The foregoing facts prove that Arunagirinatha I was the first 
Dindima Kavisarvabhauma, patronised by tlie VMjayanagar monarchs, 
and that he was a contemporary of ViraBhUpati and his son IX'varaya II 
(8akS 1344 to iSaka 13()6), STrinatha's adversary jiuisi, t lie ref ore, 
have been either Arunagirinatha I or his son Rajanatha II. 

Kiihikhandam and vdvdfriniahdfnuj(tm are the only two kavyas 
extant, in the colophons of which S'riuatha mentions his title, Kavi- 
sarvbhauma, which he assumed after defeating Diiidimabbatia. Tliere 
is a reference to his kannkabhisekd also in the Kakikhnndcufi at the end 
of the seventh canto (Kdrndi(idcdtipdl(i-mwLklika-sabhdk(irirat-satn!<tutija- 
edritra)- Kasikhaydam was d« dicated to king Virabhadra Reddi who 
ruled till Saka 1360, or a few years later. Therefore, the event of the 
defeat of Dindimabhatia must have taken place in the interval between 
the time -of Bhimekvara Paranam and that of Kdkikhandanu that is, 
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between Saka 1350 and S'aka 1360. These dates confirm that the pindinm 
Kavisarvabhauma defeated by Srinatha was no other than ArunagLri- 
natha I, and not his son Rajanatha II. 

Now, let iis take the next problem of Srinatha’s visit to th 
Rajitkonda court. Only once did he visit the court of Sarvajna Sihga 
BhUpala of the Recjfla family, king of Rajukonja, on a mission from the 
Kondavidii court. He is said to have been sent there to fetch the sabre of th© 
Reddi kings, called Ntindiknnta Pdtaviijn Av/p/rt, which prince Lihganian6du, 
son of Mads Nayaka II of the Recej^la family, had taken away before 
as a trophy, after gaining a victory over the Reddi kings, in one of 
their expeditions against the Reddi kingdom. There were three kings 
bearing the name Sihga in the Recexla family. One was Sihga 1, son of 
Ejja Daca Nayaka. He did not have the title, Sarvajna. Of the other two 
who were both Sarvajrias, Sihga 11, the grandson of Sihga I, and son of 
Anavdta Nayaka I, ruled the kingdom from Cir. S'aka 1306 to Cir. S'aka 
1321, and Sihga III, the grandson of Sihga 11 and son of Kuinaranna- 
vota II, from S'aka 1347 to S'aka 1363 or a little latter. The identity of 
Sarvajna Sihga who honoured S'rinatha has now to be settled. S'rlnatha 
visited the court of Sarvajna Singa after defeating Gauda Diridima 
bhatta, as has been known from his cdpf verse alluded to above. He 
addressed Sarada, the goddess of learning, just before entering the 
Recejla court. So, the date of his visit to.the court of Sihga has to be 
placed between Saka 1350 and Saka 1360. From this it is evident that 
Sihga who honoured Siinatha, is identical with Sihga III, son of 
Kumarannavdta, that is, Anavdta II. 

As tradition informs us that STinatha visited the Rocejcla court 
only once, it seems likely that he went to the court of Lihgama N^du 
of DSvarakonda on his return journey from Hajukonda, and fulfilled 
his mission of bringing back to the Reddi kings their sabre, N(idik(mt<i 
Pdtardju kafdri. There are many cd^u verse.s on Lihgama Nsdu in the 
VelfKjD^ivUri Vamsdrali^ mentioning some chiefs, whom either he 
vanquished or befriended. Of these Sambeta Pinna’" of tjaka 1350» 
Saluva Tippa’*^ of S'aka 1355, Pdlepalli Bukka” of Saka 1404, are 
known to us from their inscriptions also. Tiihgama Nedu was also 
a contemporary of Praudha Devaraya, Sultan Ala-ud-Dln Bahmany II, 
the Gajapati, and Allaya Verna. A reference to the dates 
of some of these contemporaries, enables us to note that the active 

77. Loo. Rec., Vol. XXXVl, p. 495. 
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military caf^er of Lihgama N6du began gometime before Saka 1350. 
Early in his life, only when he was twelve years old, according to the 
Velugotivari Vamiavali, be led an expedition to Konclavidu, probably in 
the fag end of the reign of king Peda Koinati V@ina. It was probably 
in this expedition that he had taken away Nondikanta Pvtara]U ka\ariP 

The Reddi kings of Rajaniahendravaram felt it a stigma on their 
valour to let their sword remain with their enemies, the Rece^la 
kings. So, they wanted to regain it by peaceful means by sending 
S'rinatha to their court as their ambassador on this mission. 
S'rinatha accomplished this task with great tact and skill. He 
pleased Lihgama Nedu with his learning and poetical talents. 
There are many ca{a verses on Lihgama Nedu current in the 
country, which are attributed to S'rinatha. Lihgama Nedu 
wanted to reward S'rinatha adequately, without minding that he 
was the court-poet of his bitter enemies, the Koddi kings. 
S'rinatha probably took this opportunity to fulfil his mission. He 
requested Lihgama Nedu to return the sabre of the Reddi kings, and 
said that h# wanted nothing more. Admiring the poet’s loyalty to his 
patrons, the RSoexla chief returned the sabre and sent away the poet, 
bestowing upon him many valuable presents. This seems to have 
been the trend of events relating to S'rinatha’s visit to the Recejla court. 

S'rinatha’s was a stormy life. He rose like the glowing morning 
star. He shone like the radiant Sun casting his influence far and wide. 
He set in a dark cloud of misery. Everywhere when patronage had 
failed, he leased a farm and took to agriculture *, hut there he was a 
misfit and a miserable failure. He could not pay the stipulated tax 
to the Government. Consequently he was subjected to many corporal 
punishments. Finally he died in penury. 

S'rinatha was une of the greatest poets of the And lira land. He 
was the first Telngu poet who )md travelled through out the length and 
breadth of the Andhra country, though it might have been for seeking 
patronage of nobles and kings in different parts of the country, and 
eke out his livelihood. He lived a princely luxurious life. He recorded 
in his numerous catus composed during his pengrinatior s, some of the 
customs and manners that excited his interest, of people living in 
different localities in the country, and impressions of places which he 
bad visited. Some (’‘f his ca\us written on diverse subjects, high 
and low, noble and ignoble, are full of literary charm, fine 
imagery, humour and sarcasm, though some of them on S'rhgara are 
not in good taste, judged according to the modern standards. By his 
interesting ca\H verses and by the literary charm of his 
sir lUa. p. 89. 
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works, he was able to evoke a country-wide interest in the Telugu 
poetry, and love for it in the minds of people. He was thus not only 
a court-poet of the Reddi kings, but in a true sense, the first Andhra 
national poet. 

The review of Telugu literature of the age of the Reddis is not 
complete without taking note of the Telugu works, written by poets that 
flourished in the Recerla kingdom of Telihganri. So far as it is known at 
present they are five in number, namely, l^asupati Naganatha, Ayyalarya» 
Gaurana, Koravi Gdparaja and Bammera Potaraja (Potana). 

Pdsupati Nagdiudlid : 

Pasupati Naganafcha or ildganatha, son of Pasupati, is the 
author of the Telugu work Purann which is now lost. Ho is 

identical with Naganatha kavi of the Kausika gdlru, son of Pasupati 
Pandita, and the composer of the A-inavdlu inscription '■ of Anavbta I, 
son of Singa I of the Hecejla family, dated in S'aka 1291. That he is 
the author of tiie Vfs???/, Pirra'nd in Telugu, is known from a verse from 
this work, quoted in an anthology in the library of the Telugu 
Academy. 

Ay y alary a : 

Ayyalarya, another Telugu poet patronised by the Padma Volama 
kings of the Recerla family of Drwarakoiula, is the author of a portion 
of the YiuldudhTinda of the Bkaskara Raindyana. A perusal of the closing 
verses and the colophons at the end of different kandd>i of the BbTiskarn 
Rdmayand, reveals the fact that those karidd'^ were composed by dilferent 
authors, namely, Mallikarjuuabhatia, Kumara Rudradeva and 
Ayyalarya (or Ayyalarnatitri), though the title connotes that really 
Bhaskarit was the only author of the work. The Vnddhdkaji^d is the 
work of two authors, of whom one is Ayyalarya. He finished the 
portion of the yuddhdkdridd, left unfinished by Hujakki Bhaskara for 
reasons unknown to us. When some of the kaiidas of Bhaskara’s work 
were lost or mutilated, the authors mentioned above seem to have com¬ 
pleted th^in again, each in his own name, the portion or kanda he had 
completed. It is not also known if all these different authors were 
contemporaries. We are primarily concerned here with Ayyalarya 
whose date is roughly known to us. From some of the palrn-leaf 
manuscripts of the Bhdsk<u’a RdnidUdyn, it is known that Ayyalarya 
completed the remaining portion of the yn.ddhakdvdd of this work at the 
command of his patron, Vedagiri Nayaniihgaru, that is, Peda Vedagiri 
Nedu of Dovarakonda, son of Midhava or Mada iSayaka I. The date 
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of VedaRiri’s fatlier, Mada I, is S'aka 1298. An inscription" mentioning 
Vedagiri N6du is dated in Saka 1329. His protege Ayyalarya must 
have therefore flourished about that time He is not known to have 
written any other works. 

The colophon at the end of the Yaddhakandd of the Bhaskara 
enables us to know that Ayyalarya was the son of Appa- 
larya, younger brother of S'akalyanialla Rama (Vira) Narasimha, that 
is Rama (Vira) Narasimha, son of Sakalya7nallubhatta. " 

Oaurand : 

Gaurana, a native of Telihgana, was the son of Pocaihba and 
Ayyalarya of the Gautama <jdtra. He is the author of two extant 
Telugu kavyas in dripadd metre, namely, Ildrihcandracaritra, dealing 
with the story of Haris'candra, one of the six noted Indian emperors 
of mythological fame, and Nard NrUha Carilrd dealing with the ad¬ 
ventures of Nava Nathas,_and Ldk><(niddipdc(i^ a Sanskrit work on poetics. 
The introductory lines of the Telugu kavyas referred to above, as well 
as the introductory verses in the [j(dcsumadTpikd, provide us the clue 
to fix the date of this poet ap[)roximatoly by stating that his father’s 
elder brother, Peddana Pdtaraja (Pdtaraja, son of Peddana) was the 
minister of Sihgaya MSdhava, (Madhava, son of Sihgaya) of the Rccexla 
family. These Hecexla chiefs, as we already know, were the rulers of 
Telihgana, whose capitals were Racakonda and Devarakonda. Gaurana’s 
time may be fixed from a reference to the date of Sihgaya Madhava. 
There wore two kings of the same name Madhava, both being the sons 
of chiefs bearing the same name Sihga. They were Madhava I, son 
of Sihga 1, and Madhava II, son of Singa II, who was otherwise called 
Sarvajna Sihga and Kumara Sihga. The dates of those two Madhavas 
are definitely known to us from their inscriptions. The Uniarnahe^varam 
inscription®' of Madhava, son of Singa 1, is dated m Saka 1298 
(1376 A. D.), and the latest date of Madhava II furnished by his records®® 
is S'aka 1351 (1429 A. D.). At the end of tlie Dmamahesvaram in. 
scription there are some slokas and a Telugu prose passage. Two of 
the iilokas refer to Peddana’s son, Potaraja (Peddana Potaraja), who 
is described therein as mrvasu^fra-i ikurada and the rnjydiujdikadhu" 
randhara In one of the slokas he is stated to have got composed the 
record relating to the temple of Siva, to which Mada I made a gift, and 

88 . s. 1. I.. Vol. VT, No. 1100. 

81 . Vide, Bociion above on th.; Sanskrit Litorature. See also the learned article on The 
date of Bhashara lUintni^ana and its authors by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya in the 
An. An. for Vikraina (1040). 
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the composer’s name is given in another verse as liflayisudhi, skilled TlP 
parlavakyapravuirta. U seems therefore reasonable to conclude from 
these verses that Peddana Potaraja was probably the minister of 
Madbava I and not of Madbava II. If the date of Peddana Potaraja 
is S^aka 1298, the date of Gaurana, his brother’s son, may be assigned 
to the first half of the fourteenth century of the Saka era, 

Gaurana was a S'aiva by religion. The S'aiva Telugu poets of 
the Andhra country that preceded Gaurana, had developed a new 
school of their own, and set up new traditions in Telugu literature. 
The S'aiva poets freely made use of the deki metres in kavya as against 
the classical ones, in order that it might also be set to music 
beside its being read, and dripada was the favourite metre they 
employed. They had freeiy drawn from the spoken tongue, and yet were 
hound by ordinary rules of grammar, though transgressing them occasio¬ 
nally. The diction their kavyas which differs greatly from that of the 
kavyas of the non-S'aiva school, is peculiar, and did not always win the 
approval of later grammarians. However, the Saiva poet.^^ croatod a 
I)opular literary movement, and the art of their kavyas is more realistic 
than that of the kavyas of the (jther school. TlieSaiva sciiool of I’elugu 
literature has thus some distinguishing features of its own. Gaurana’s 
works are no exception to this dictum. His style is vigorous, imagery 
perfect and the flow of his verse smootlt and running. Some of his lines are 
crisp and profound with meaning, and read like aphorisms. They have 
passed into adages in common tongue. 

Gaurana dedicated his Nara Ndthd Caritra to Mukti Santar.iya 
of the Bhiksavftti maih.n, to whose devotee, Mummadi Santayya, 
Srinatha dedicated his work, Sir'irdlri-niahdtfni/iim. Gaurana and 
STinatha thus seem to have been contemporaries. In fact, one N'aia 
Naika Caritni in 'Teluga written by a certain S'ngiri kavi, was already 
in existence l)efore Gaurana's time. But that was a padipt pra/Hnidha 
and not a dvipada one. At the command of Mukti Santa Bhiksavrtii- 
raya Gaurana took the same subiect for his theme, and re-wrote it 
in dvipada. metre. 

All the three works of Gaurana, namely, ihrrikf'dndrdcaritray 
N ivd Naffia CorUrd and Ldk^nnadlpikd are extant. He is known to 
have written also another poetical work, ?^ava(jr(ikatilacain, a stdtra on 
the nine graham, which is now lost. Two verses from this work are 
quoted by PedapaU Jagannatha kavi, a later poet, in bis anthology, 

Korcivi Gf)p(iraju : 

Goparaju, son of Kamambika and Kasavaraju of the Kojfavi 
family, was a native of Telihgana and belonged to the Harita-sa-y^^rai 
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He was the seventh in descent fr^m Vennaya, minister of the Durjaya 
chief, Pfithvis'vara of Velanadu who ruled from Cir. Saka 1104 to 
Cir. Saka 1126. 

Gr)paraju’s father was the minister of liana Malla whose identity 
has not yet been settled. As Goparaju was the seventh in descent from 
Vennaya, he may he assigned to the middle or latter half of the fourteenth 
century of the 8'aka ora, calculating at an average of thirty years per 
generation. I'his conclusion is supported by another fact. Baciraju 
and Singana, two of the five sons of Abliaya, eldest brother of Gopaya, 
grandfather of Goparaji:, are said to have been ministers to king, 
Anavota Kuiuara Sihgaya (tliat is, Kumara Sihga, son of Anavota), 
obviously of the Kecejla famil 3 ’ of llajukonda. This Kumara Sihga, who 
is identical with Sarvajha Sihg.i Bhtipala II, aiitiior of the RanavnaDa- 
i>ud}uik(ir(im, ruled from Cir. S'aka 1330 to (Jir. S'aka 1346. 

I his identification of Kumara Singa furjiishes the clue to fix 
approximately the date of Goparaju. If Bacirdju and Singana, and 
Kasavarya flourished in the early half or in the middle of tlie fourteenth 
century of the Saka era, Goparaju also may he assigned either to the 
middle or the early latter lialf of the same C('ntnry. He becomes thus a 
contemporary of KurnaviinnavotajOr his brother,Madiiava IT whose dates 
rengG till Saka 1351. 

Goparaju is the auth<)r of the Telugu kavya, Simluisdnddrdirifh- 
containing Ihirty-two stories aliont king, vikramarka of Ujjain, 
related consecutively by the thirty two images sculptured on his 
throne, to king llhoja of Malava, every time when he came to ascend 
it. This is the only work known to have been wnilen by the author. 
The author himsolf Slates Miat this work is not an indHpendeut one, 
l)ut a translation of an old Sanskrit work which is now lost. As one of 
the stories contained in this work, happens to be a cl(v>e adaptation of a 
story found in the Jain work, Trtsa^hs,dd/Ciii)i(rd'<(ic(tn/m, either the 
original author of ibis work in Sanskrit, or our tioparajii, the translator 
himself, seems to have incorp )iMC0(i in this work stones relating to 
kings other than Vikramarka also, taken from other sources, and 
attributed them to tliat classical hero. Tliough this work is a Telugu 
translation of the Sanskrit, work, it is dilliicult id detect it to be 
such. 


The Simh(is(ui<i(/(dtrifii$tka is a remarkable kavya, unique iu 
many respects, d'he author inaiutaius a vigorous style throughout 
the poem and the expression is crystal clear. The whole poem is 
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characteristic of the realistic social atmosphere of the times, tliough 
the stories narrated therein were of bygone days. This happens to be 
one of the very few works which furnish a tutid of information 
regarding the social life of the period in which the author lived- 
As the information which he supplies, tallies exactly with 
that furnished by the accounts of foreign travellers who visited So\Uh 
India at this period, it may be reasonable to suppose that Goparnju 
himself brought into his kavya a realistic touch, by attuning the stories 
he described to the social life of his period. The autlior exhibits bis 
encyclopaedic knowledge on whatever subject be describes in his work, 
and provides us with many technical terms then in use relating to 
wrestling, archery and the like, some of whicii have died ont 
since. 

Bamincvd P^Uind : 

The ancestors of Pdtana, alias PdtarSjii or Potan?lmatya, were 
originally natives of Bammera in the Nalgoiula district (Hyderabad- 
Telingatul), about thirty miles distant from Waraiigal. As Warahgal 
(Eka^^ilanagara) was the secondary capital of the Padrna Velama kings 
of the Recejla family of Rajukonda, and the primary capital of their 
predecessors, the Musunvlri chiefs, Pdtana or his forefathers seem to 
have migrated to that place, and lived there. 

Pdtana was the son of Lakkama and Kcsaiia and belonged to 
the Kaundinya-sa-r/df/a and to the Apastamba sUtra. tie is the author 
of three works, Bhogin'Khmdakdm^ Andhra Mahabhagavaiam^ and Viva- 
bhadravijaycan, which are all extant. 

The first work, Bhdginidandakam, furnishes the clue to settle the 
date of Pdtana. He wrote tliat work on a vesya of his patron Sarvajna 
Sihga Bhilpala. Some Telugu scholars contend that the author 
of this Bhdginid(indak<tm could not have been Pdtana for the simple 
reason that, as he was a great devotee, he could not have stooped 
to write this work on a courtesan. This argument, based as it 
is, more on sentiment than on unimpeachable evidence, has no 
historical basis. There is no evidence to show that Pdtana was a 
great devotee even from his youth. It is likely that he wrote this 
dandaka in his youth, sometime after he entered the court of his patron, 
Sarvajna Sihga, to please him. As wisdom dawned on him gradually, 
on observing the ways and whims of kings and princes of those days, 
he withdrew himself from the impure and choking atmosphere of the 
royal court, and preferred to lead a peaceful life of an agriculturist, 
severing his connection with kings and royal courts, 
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Potana’s patron, Sarvajna, is described in the ddfiditkam as the son 
of KumarannavOta and the ^^randson ot Havo Sihga Mahipala of the 
B3cej|;la family, and as liaving been served by Vasanta BbUpala. It is 
then obvious that Pdtana’s patron was Sarvajna Sihga HI, sou of 
Kurnarannavota (Anavdta il), and the ruler of Rajukonda. Ihis identi¬ 
fication is confirmed by an inscription^- <>f these chiels at Little Conjee- 
vararn, Conjeevaram taluk, Chingleput district, dated in S'akal359, 
corresponding to Pingala. 'This record registers the gift of four draropula 
images, Oanda and Pracanda, at the second and tldrd (jopwcts 
respectively, and of the two pinnacles of gold for the car by Vasantaraya^ 
son of Anavdta Nayaka, and brother (jf Singatna Nayaka. Vasantardya, 
Anavotd Ndyaka and Singama Nayaka of this record are identical with 
Vasantavanin.'itha, KumarannavOta, and Sarvajna Sihga respectively. 
It seems to have be(ui customary among the Rr-cexla ciiiefs to prefix 
the term, kumara, to the name of the grandson named after his 
grandfather, to distinguish one from the other. Hence, we fii\d the 
names, Kumara Sihga (Sifiga If), and KumarannavOta (Anavotall), 
in the genealogy of the Padma \'elamas of Rajukonda. So, POtana 
patronised by Sarvajna Sihga (Singa III) must have also flourished 
about S^aka 1359 (1347 A.D.), the date of the Conjeevaram record 
referred to above. 

POtana’s Viraldiadrdvijaijdm does not stand comparison with his 
other great work Andhra M<thahlia(j(ir(danp even though it is generally 
stated that it was his last work. Potana’s BJuujarattniu a translation 
of the Sanskrit Mah^tblnigaratani^ is his niagnum opus. This great 
work also shared, for causes unknown to us, the same fate as the 
Bhaskara Rlnnanana. There is a traditional story current in the 
country that P('>fcana huried his Bhagnvntnm underground, to save it 
from destruction at the hands of Sarvajna Sihga III, to whom Potana 
refused to dedicate that work, probably after he left his court, and 
this is adduced as the ca\ise for the decay of some of the portions—the 
fifth, sixth, eleventh and twelfth skan lhas — which were later on comple¬ 
ted by some Telugu poets, namelv, Gahgana, Erctiri Sihgana and 
Veligandala Naraya, a pupil of Potana himself. This story seems 
to be a pure myth. It has no iiistorical basis. The real truth for the 
mutilation or destruction of this wor'f seems to be in the extremely 
disturbed political condition of Telihgana in the time of Potana, and 
his early patron, Sarvajha Sihga. From the fag end of the reign of 
the Bahmani Sultan, Ahmad Shah I, whose rule lasted till 1435 A.D, 
(Sakal357), and during the next cwo successive reigns, Ala-ud-Din ll 
and his son Huinayan Shah, th^ whole of Telihgana was thrown 
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into much confusion, owing to ravage and rapine consequent on the 
wars between the kings of Rajukonda and Devarakonda, and the 
BahmanI Sultans of Bidar. In fact, Rajacal or Rajukouda, the chief 
capital of the Recejjia kings, was, acoriUng to the Muslim historians, 
assigned as a feudal fief®® to the Bahmani princes even as early as 
about 1435 A.D. Telihgana was overrun by the Bahmani generals 
many a time; even Waraiigal was sacked, and it often changed hands. 
The Recejla kings tried their best to regain possession of their lost 
territory, and to drive away the Mussalinans from Telihgana with the 
aid of other Hindu kings. This political condition of Telingana 
during this period, in which one's own belongings, family, and even 
life, were insecure, seems to have been the main cause for the mutila¬ 
tion of some of the SkandJuis oi Potana’s BJicigovnldin, 


Potana dedicated his R/iar/a/.vi/o//i to god 8ri Rama. He had the 
title sahajtipaTidifya ^ which shows that he acquired proficiency in 
the Telugu language and poetics by bis self-effort. Pobana’s poetry 
is mainly devotional in character. He is at his best when describing a 
devotional episode. He intensely felt the emotions of a devotee whom 
he described and went into ecstacy, while singing the glory of god 
Visnu. Hence, his work, BhagcvHiUwi may be aptly termed as a devo¬ 
tional lyric. Pdtana had such a mastery over the language that 
iabdcilankards^ like yaniaka and (iitnprusd and others, crept into his 
poetical lines without effort. In spite of these sabdalankaras his 
poetry has a fine finish and an innate beauty about it, characterised by 
its sweetness and melody. The flow of his poetry is smooth, and his 
style vigorous and supple. Pdtana’s imagery is superb. He can make 
us realise the spirit conveyed by his poems intensely. He pressed the 
figures of speech into service so as to make his imagery perfect. The 
iabda or the sound of words dexterously employed, echoed the sense 
and the spirit. One can point out many instances in this work 
where this effect is clearly visible. In his later life when he wrote 
his Bhagovatam, Pdtana was a bhakta practising hlutkliyi^gn. He was, 
therefore, able to add devotional fervour to 1 elugu poetry. 

The period under review ends with Pdtana. His work, Bhagavatam, 
stands as a symbol indicating the surging Vaisnava revival in the 
Telugu country, both in the Telihgana and in the coastal Andhra 
country, at the close of thi.s period. The Andhra Mahabhdgavaiam 
of Pdtana marks the swing from iS^aivisra to Vaisnavism, which 
dominated the latter half of the Vijayanagar period. 

89. J. 8. King - Burhan- i-Ma'Asir, p. 73. 
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LITERAIIY COURT 

The Reddi kings, like their predecessors, continued the splendid 
traditions of protecting and encouraging art and letters. Poets and 
philosophers vied with one another in arranging literary debates under 
the auspices of the royal court to establish their own especial 
supremacy. Such occasions were very popular, and they brought 
to the audience hall, the scene of the disputations, the most learned 
men of the land and the highest officers of the State. There was as 
much excitement as in. the royal tournaments and success in the contest 
brought the victor kingly favour and grant of lands. No doubt, when 
one great scholar advanced the theory, .siddhJlnta, assertion, and while 
his opponent sought to shatter it by purvop(tk'<a^ refutation, by counter 
arguments, the court was struck with wonder and flushed with untain¬ 
ted joy at the feats of intellect and memory exhibited by them. Some 
of the chief literary feats and entertainments are given below 

(i) Composing one hundred stanzas (a Sa^aka) extempore in a 
(jha\ikd, a period of twenty four minutes, in Sanskrit and Prakfit, 
S'aurasCni and others, that is, in the eight kinds of Prakrit languages. 

(ii) To describe offhand a thing or subject in the required way, 
in the required dhdius (verbal roots), and ru.srr, within the given time 
limit. 


(iii) To repeat a poem (probably a passage also) after hearing it 
read only once, twice, or thrice. 

(iv) To perform any kind of avadhdna (a feat requiring great 
attention, memory and skill). There were astnvddhcinus and kata- 
I'fulhanas (attending simultaneously to eight, and one hundred things 
respectively). There were experts who performed citruvadhanas in the 
Yajur Veda also. 

(v) To read a verse in the manner of a gitikti musical composi¬ 
tion, with time and tune. 

(vi) To tell by intuition names concealed, deeds secretly done 
before the entertainer, and the Ididras in the mind of the questioner, 
that is, thought-reading. 

(vii) To compose poems altogether omitting a set of letters 

generally (labials) prohibited by the questioner and some 

matras, prosodial instants or units in metre. 

(viii) Sanuisyd’purana, that is, completing the remaining portion of 
the stanza with the given part, which contains generally queer and, 
at times, apparently an incongruous and silly idea, to form a single 
rational theme. 
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These entertainments were not the innovations of this age. Most 
of them were already popular for at least a few centuries past in the 
courts of Indian kings. But all these performances were given in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. The poets of the mediaeval period in the Telugu 
country cultivated these arts in Telugu also, and the courts of kings 
and nobles during this period were lively with such performances. 
Such entertainments and feats were given by scholars and poets, 
specially proficient in them. Scholarship and skill never went 

without being amply rewarded. Peddayamatya, grandfather of 

Jakkana, the author of Vikramarkacaritrn^ is said to have been an 

expert in all the above mentioned feats'”*. Stories regarding the 
samasijas given to Srinatha ni some of the courts of the kings of this 
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period, and the stanzas completed with the given parts by him, are 
still current in the country.The literary court, or as it was 

then called, was a pleasant and attractive feature of the royal courts of 
this age. 

Accepting dedication of a work from any poet was another great 
festive occasion. It is natural to be such, as it was considered to be 
one of the Sdgfaf^antdnas. It was the custom of those days for one 
desiring a kavya to be dedicated to him, to invite a poet and request 
him to dedicate his work to him. When the poet agreed to the proposal, 
as it was usually the case with a great many poets, the krtibJiarta of 
the work honoured him with fragrant betel {karpura tdmbulo), ac- 
compatued by valuable presents of silk cloths, gold jewels set with 
precious stones, and so on, according to his status. Grants of land 
or even of (igrdhdra.s were at times given. The poet thereafter des¬ 
cribed in glowing terms the genealogical descent of his patron 
recounting the glory and achievements, of the patron and his ancestors 
if there were, any, in the introductory portion of the work. The 
introductory portions of the Sanskrit and Telugu works, which were 
dedicated to nobles and kings or their officers, thus form valuable source- 
material for the re-construction of our past history. 

-A*O0'r0 iO. . . ” _J 

Tho author Vonnelalnnli Aniiaya albO adverts in his work, Sodas^akumitra- 
varitra to 80ino of tliobo intidloctual foatb of skill (vi, v. I'd ): 

f'ct 

cSc^c'W’ioo'^g 65x:)^^u5c^'c 

^'^0 76tSi:p;6sSxoo 'cOor^-V j^'. ..' 

01. U is said that, when onco s'rlnatha visited tho court of the Recorla chief, Siftga of 
H^jukomJa, the following samcisya was given to s'rinatha by a Bhajta in hia 
ftsthana. 

Thi. I« reported to have been completed by tho poet as shown below. Terjr 
creditably : 



CHAPTER IX 


Ui 


The literary court of the kings of this period was a veritable 
viivakaldparimty where skill in various arts was tested and duly 
rewarded. It is worthy of note that many of the kings of this period, 
in spite of their pre-occupations with administration and almost 
incessant warfare, found time to devote themselves to pursuits of 
literature and art. The most stormy period of our history had 
bequeathed to us the legacy of precious literary treasures. The mind as 
well as the body was highly active in the period under review. 






Ct. Mm., I. p. 117. 




APPENDIX 

Introductory portion of the i^ivalildvilasam 

Till now only one incomplete copy of ^ivaliUtvildsajn has been 
available, which is preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. This copy contains only the first three nirasas. 
Even in this copy, the introductory portion in the first dhhisa, 
general ly containing a description of the genealogical descent of the 
poet, or of the poet’s patron, or of both, is not complete. The few 
verses in the extant introductory portion without a beginning and with 
a great many mistakes and lacunae here and there, describe the 
genealogy of Allada's son, DoddS Reddi, to whom this work was 
dedicated, and furnish much new historical information otherwise 
unavailable, regarding the Reddi kings of Rrijamahdndravarani. 

I was able to get another, though incomplete, copy of this rare 
work through Vidvan Ogeti Venkata Subbarao garu of Hyderabad, to 
whom the grateful thanks, not only of mine, but also of the Andhra 
Pubic, are due. This copy contains the first three aard.sns* with an 
incomplete introducbory portion. It is interesting to note that this 
portion contains verses describing the descent of the author. Thus, 
the introductory portions in the two copies now available, though not 
complete, furnish much information about the author of the work as 
well as of his patron. I give below, without any emendation of the text 
the extant introductory portions in the two copies, having combined 
them together into a single one. 




o 
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* Then follow the ^.^jhyantas, which have not been copied here, 
as they are of no importance. Most of the verses describing the 
genealogy of the author s patron, and the long prose passage describing 
Rajamahendravaram are full of mistakes (both of language and 
prosody) which cannot be properly corrected. 
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